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THE CONSTITUTIONS DEALT WITH 
BY ARISTOTLE IN THE POLITICS. 


Gere 


WE must not expect to find in the last three Books 
of the Politics a systematic description of the various 
forms of constitution dealt with in them and a complete 
estimate of their strength and weakness, their merits and 
defects. The object of these Books is rather a practical 
object, to teach statesmen how to frame, amend, and 
administer each constitution so that it may last. Aristotle 
is naturally led in the course of his inquiries on this subject 
to mark off the various forms and sub-forms of constitution 
from each other, and incidentally to throw much light on 
their nature and tendencies, but his paramount object is 
a practical object, to give guidance to statesmen, not to 
set before us a detailed picture of each constitution and 
its working. We gather from what he tells us that 
statesmen were not aware how many sub-forms of each 
constitution existed, and that consequently they committed 
errors both in introducing and in amending constitutions. 
They probably confounded the sub-forms, and gave one 
of them institutions appropriate to another. We gather 
also that they often introduced constitutions and sub-forms 
of constitution where they were out of place; that they often 
sought rather to make the constitutions they framed pro- 
nounced examples of their type than to make them durable ; 
and that they commonly did not attempt to create by 
education and habituation an éthos favourable to the main- 


The abso- 
lute king- 
ship and 
the best 
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tenance of the constitution. Aristotle seeks to enable 


statesmen to avoid all these errors. His object is to 
make the study of constitutions more thorough and 
detailed and more practically useful than it had been. 
It has been said (vol. i. p. 485) that the Politics is in 
part a Statesman’s Manual. The last three Books consti- 
tute such a Manual in an especial degree. Yet they are 
not a complete Statesman’s Manual. They afford guidance 
both to the framers of constitutions and to administrators, 
but the guidance which they afford to administrators is 
mainly limited to one problem—how to administer the 
State so as to make the constitution last. Aristotle does 
not tell administrators in them how to make government 
efficient; he studies rather how to satisfy all classes of 
citizens or most of them, for his object is to make the 
constitution last. His treatment, indeed, even of the ques- 
tion to which he does address himself is incomplete. For 
instance, he says but little as to the way in which diffi- 
culties arising from differences of race among the citizens 
should be dealt with. He writes with a special view to 
the particular perils to which the Greek City-State was 
most exposed—those arising from the jealousies and dis- 
cords of classes. He writes for States in which the relations 
between the rich and the poor were bad, and asks how 
constitutions are to be made durable where that is the case. 


At the head of Aristotle’s list of constitutions stand the 
two forms—the absolute kingship and the best kind of 
aristocracy —in which supreme power rests with men 
of fully equipped virtue, and the aim of the constitution 
is the realization of the most desirable life, the life which 
is lived in accordance with virtue—virtue not of one kind 
only, but of all—and with a full equipment of external 
and bodily goods. No constitution could fully satisfy 
Aristotle which stopped short of this aim. Holding as 
he did that the polis existed to guide men to the life 
of full virtue and happiness, he could not fail to hold that 
the constitution and laws of the folzs must place supreme 
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power in the hands of men able and purposed to rule and 
be ruled in such a way as to enable the ols to discharge 
this function. | 

The absolute kingship exists where a man or a family of 
surpassing virtue and political ability (3. 13. 1284a 3 sqq.: 
4 (7). 3- 1325 b 10 sqq.) rules over men capable of being 
ruled with a view to the most desirable life, who gladly 
accept his or their rule. 

Of the best kind of aristocracy there are, it would seem, 
two varieties :— 

1. There is the variety in which the same men always 
rule, the ruled being always ruled and never succeeding 
to rule. Here the rulers must be capable of ruling with 
a view to the most desirable life, and the ruled must be 
capable of being ruled as freemen should be ruled with 
a view to the same end. This is the form described in 
3. 17-18. We do not learn whether the rulers in this form 
are hereditary or elected by the ruled, nor whether they 
are controlled by law. 

2. There is the variety in which the ruled succeed to 
rule on their attainment of a certain age and after a long 
period of military service, preceded by a careful education. 
This is the form described in the Fourth and Fifth (old 
Seventh and Eighth) Books. Here, as in the first-named 
variety, the rulers are capable of ruling, and the ruled 
of being ruled, with a view to the most desirable life. 
Both rulers and ruled are good men as well as good 
citizens, though the ruled are not good citizens and good 
men in the fullest sense till they reach the age at which 
they acquire moral prudence and become rulers. In this 
variety, as in the other, the rulers are apparently conceived 
by Aristotle as not numerous—not a multitude (aA700s). 
When a multitude rules for the common good, a polity 
exists, not an aristocracy (3. 7. 1279 a 37 sqq.), and though 
the ruling class rules for the common good, it does not 
apparently rule with a view to the most desirable life. 


Next to these ideal constitutions, but next after a great 
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lute king- 
ship. 
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interval, come constitutions in which rule is in the hands 
not indeed of men possessed of transcendent virtue and 
a full equipment of external and bodily goods and ruling 
with a view to the most desirable life, but of men of virtue 
whose rule is based on desert and is exercised for the 
common advantage of the citizens. Under this head fall 
(1) the forms of kingship other than the absolute form, and 
(2) the so-called aristocracies, with the exception of that 
form of the so-called aristocracy in which the elements 
mingled are merely wealth and free birth, and virtue is 
not one of them. 

Kingship other than the absolute kingship is described 
by Aristotle in the Politics as a form in which one man 
rules with high and important powers (petCovey xvupla, 7 (5). 
10. 1313 a 5 8q.) and rules for the common good and over 
willing subjects. It may be either hereditary (xara yévos) 
or not (this is implied by the mention of af xara yévos 
Bacrreia in 7 (5). 10. 1313a 10 sq.). It need not be for 
life. An elective sole ruler elected for only a few months 
is regarded by Aristotle as a king if his powers are large 
and his rule is willingly accepted by his subjects. In the 
Sixth (old Fourth) Book (c. 10. 1295a 7 sqq.) Aristotle 
denies the name of kingship to monarchies in which the 
monarch, though he rules in accordance with law and over 
willing subjects, rules despotically and as he pleases (xara 
THY avrov yrépunv), and classes such monarchies as tyrannies, 
and even in the Third he does not seem quite certain that 
they should be called kingships, though he there classes 
them as such. Yet he classes the absolute kingship as a 
kingship, though the absolute king rules as he pleases (xara 
tiv atrot BovAnow, 3. 16.1287a 1). Kingship, we are told 
in the Seventh (old Fifth) Book, but not, I think, elsewhere 
in the Politics, is based on desert (xar aflay). The king, 
or in hereditary kingships the founder of the kingship, has 
won his throne by desert. He has been made king by the 
people because of his virtue or the virtue of his family, or 
else in return for benefits conferred, or in return for benefits 
conferred and the power to confer them. In the Third Book, 
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however (3. 14. 1285 b 4 sqq.), not all kingships are traced 
to this origin, but only the kingship of the heroic times. 
Aristotle was no doubt led to trace kingship, and especially 
the kingship of the heroic times, to this illustrious origin by 
the authority of Homer and of Greek historical tradition 
(see notes on 1285 b 6,7). The halo with which he invests 
kingship, however, often did not belong to it. He himself 
tells us that in hereditary kingships the kings were fre- 
quently contemptible men (7 (5). 10. 1313 a 10 sqq.). Else- 
where (2. 11. 1272 b 40 sqq.) he implies that not a few of 
the Lacedaemonian kings were insignificant men. Stories 
incidentally told by him of the Persian and Macedonian 
courts place them in an unfavourable light. Are con- 
temptible or insignificant or vicious kings rulers by virtue 
of desert, and do they rule for the common good? If 
not, are they kings? Aristotle does not consider this 
question. 

Aristotle’s account of kingship leaves us in the dark 
about many things. He nowhere even distinguishes between 
kingship in a City-State and kingship in a nation. Of the 
kingships of the nations bordering on Greece he tells us 
little. We do not hear much from him about the Mace- 
donian or Molossian kingships, and he makes no mention 
of those of Thrace and Illyria. We should have been 
glad to learn how the Macedonian and Molossian kingships 
were administered. A kingship which governs through 
sub-kings, or hereditary chiefs of any kind, is very different 
from a kingship which governs through non-hereditary 
officials appointed by itself. We are told (3. 16. 1287b 
30 sq.) that kings made their friends partners in rule, 
and this statement is probably based both on Homer and 
on historical fact (see note on 1287b 30). Were these 
‘friends’ ever hereditary sub-kings? It is not even clear 
under which of Aristotle’s kinds of kingship the Macedonian 
and Molossian kingships fall. 

One reason why Aristotle's account of the actually 
existing forms of kingship is rather cursory is that he 
studies them in the Third Book on his way to the study 
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of absolute kingship, and in the Seventh (old Fifth) on 
his way to the study of tyranny. 

Perhaps the best of his sayings about kingship is that 
‘the king is ideally a guard set to see that the rich suffer 
no wrong and the demos no insolence or outrage’ (7 (5). 10. 
1310b 40 sqq.). 

If it is doubtful whether kingship, or at any rate hereditary 


= kingship, was always based on desert and whether it always 


ruled for the common good, the same doubt arises as to 
the so-called aristocracies. These so-called aristocracies 
stand on different levels. . 

1. In some of them not only was account taken of virtue 
as well as of free birth in the distribution of political power, 
but the promotion of virtue was made a matter of public 
concern (6 (4). 7.1293 b 12 sqq.). This was the case in the 
Lacedaemonian aristocracy, though we are told that it 
cared for only one kind of virtue, military virtue, and that 
it valued military virtue not for its own sake, but because 
it was thought to be productive of external goods and of 
empire (2. 9. 1271 a 41 sqq.: 4 (7). 15. 1334 40 sqq.). 

2. There were so-called aristocracies in which the pro- 
motion of virtue was not made a matter of public concern, 
but account was taken of virtue in appointments to office, 
and the constitution had regard to virtue as well as to 
wealth and free birth. The Carthaginian aristocracy seems 
to have belonged to this class, though it is said to have 
honoured virtue less than wealth (2. 11. 1273 a 41 sq.). 

3. There were so-called aristocracies in which account 
was not taken of virtue in the distribution of political 
power, but only of wealth and free birth (6 (4). 7. 1293 b 
20 sq.: 7 (5). 7. 1307a 10 sqq.). So-called aristocracies 
of this type differed from polities only in inclining more 
to oligarchy than polities did. 

Even in those so-called aristocracies which belonged to 
the first of these three classes, much more in those com- 
prised in the second, the kind of virtue for which the State 
cared was only virtue relative to the constitution, not abso- 
lute virtue (6 (4). 7. 1293b 6 sq.); and we note that the 
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deviation-forms of constitution are advised by Aristotle 
to take account of virtue relative to the constitution in 
elections to office (7 (5). 9. 1309 a 33 sqq.). Are the 
so-called aristocracies, then, merely on the same level as 
the deviation-forms in this matter? No: virtue relative 
to the constitution is no doubt of a higher type in them 
than in the deviation-forms. One defect, however, seems 
to attach to all forms of the so-called aristocracy. The 
notables were indulged in them, and were allowed to 
encroach on the rights of other classes (7 (5). 7. 1307 a 
34 sqq-) *. 

Notwithstanding this, Aristotle evidently regards all 
forms of the so-called aristocracy as normal constitutions, 
and therefore as existing for the common good of all the 
citizens. He probably thought that those in which account 
was taken of virtue in the distribution of political 
power, and still more those which made the promotion 
of virtue a matter of public concern, took the best security 
for government with a view to the common good; while 
those which took account only of wealth and free birth 
could at any rate plead that they associated more classes 
than one in power, and that in them the constitution was 
not dominated, as it was in the deviation-forms, by a single 
class ruling in its own interest. The same thing, however, 
might be said of the polity; and so-called aristocracies of 
this last type could claim no superiority over the polity. 
They were, indeed, more insecure than the polity, for they 
gave a superior share of power to the rich, a class at once 
weaker than the many and therefore less able to hold its 
own, and less inclined to rest content with the share awarded 
to it (7 (5). 7. 1307 a 12 sqq.). 

If we ask how the so-called aristocracy is organized, we 
shall find that the same eclectic methods are to be followed 
in organizing it as in organizing a polity (6 (4). 9. 1294 b 


2 Aristotle nowhere says that it, arose also in the so-called aris- 
the bitter feuds which often arose tocracy; but he does not explain 
within the ruling class in oligar- why they were absent in it, if ab- 
chies, and did so much to weaken sent they were. 
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10 sqq.).. It is oligarchical to appoint to magistracies by 
election, and democratic not to require a property-qualifica- 
tion ; hence it is suitable to an aristocracy to combine the 
two systems, and to appoint by election without requiring 
a property-qualification (ibid.)1. In democracy, again, all 
appoint to the magistracies out of all, in oligarchy some 
out of some; hence in an aristocracy all will appoint out 
of some, or some out of all (6 (4). 15. 1300b 4 sq.: cp. 
6 (4). 5. 1292 b 2 sqq.)* So again, an aristocracy will 
award office to men of virtue (6 (4). 8. 12944 9 sqq.: 2. 1!. 
1273a 25 sqq.: 3. 5.1278 a 18 sqq.), or at any rate to the 
notables (7 (5). 8. 1309 a 2 sq.), but it will divide delibera- 
tive and judicial authority between all and some (6 (4). 
14. 1298b 5 sqq.: 6 (4). 16. 1301 a 13 sqq.)*% Aristotle 
does not explain why it is characteristic of aristocracy not 
to appoint to office by lot or to pay office-holders (2. 11. 
1273a 17 sq.), but the reason probably is that to appoint 
to office by lot runs counter to the principle of appointing 
to office for virtue, while the payment of office-holders 
savours of democracy (8 (6). 2. 1317 b 35 sqq.). 
Aristocracy shows the same leaning to a midway course 
in its choice of a site for the city. While oligarchy favours 
a single lofty acropolis, and democracy a level site, aristo- 
cracy avoids both these extremes and favours a site com- 
prising more strong places than one (4 (7). I1. 1330b 
17 sqq.). It is less easy to say why it is more suitable 
to an aristocracy to give certain magistracies the power 


1 Thus, when in 7 (5). 6. 1306b 
6 sqq. and 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 35 sqq. 
constitutions based on a property- 
qualification are referred to, 
polities and oligarchies are men- 
tioned, but nothing is said of 
aristocracies. Yet that property- 
qualifications for office existed in 
some aristocracies appears from 
the reference to the aristocracy of 
Thurii in 7 (5). 7. 1307 a 27 sqq. 

* But though it is suitable to 
aristocracy that some should ap- 
point the magistrates out of all, it 
appears from 2. II. 1273 a 13 sqq. 


that to make powerful magistracies 
like the Pentarchies at Carthage 
self-elective is suitable to oligar- 
chy, not to aristocracy. 

It appears, however, from 
2. 11. 1273a 4 sqq. that an aris- 
tocracy goes too far in a demo- 
cratic direction when it gives the 
assembly not merely the right to 
have decisions of the magistrates 
communicated to it, but the right 
to decide questions, and allows 
any one who pleases to speak in 
opposition to the proposals of the 
magistrates, 
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to try all lawsuits, as was done at Carthage, than to allow 
some suits to be tried by one magistracy and others by 
another, as at Sparta (2. 11. 1273a 19 sq.). 


The polity is described by Aristotle as a mixture of The polity. 
oligarchy and democracy (6 (4). 8. 1293 b 33 sq.), of wealth 
and free birth, and of the rich and the poor (6 (4). 8. 12944 
16 sq., 22. sq.). We naturally ask how it is that the mix- 
ture of two deviation-forms, oligarchy and democracy, 
results in a normal constitution. Would a mixture of 
all the three deviation-forms, oligarchy democracy and 
tyranny, result in a normal constitution? Apparently 
not. The badness of tyranny is said (7 (5). 10. 1311a 
8 sqq.) to be due to the fact that it is a mixture of the 
worst points of extreme oligarchy and extreme democracy. 
The reason why the mixture of oligarchy and democracy in 
polity results in a normal form is that it mixes them in a 
special way. It fuses them in such a manner as to avoid the 
excesses and the one-sidedness of both, and to hit the mean 
between them (2. 6. 1265 b 26 sqq.): if it borrows an insti- 
tution from oligarchy, it borrows another from democracy 
to counterbalance it; if it gives an advantage to the rich 
with one hand, it gives an advantage to the poor with the 
other. It makes the moderately well-to-do class the arbi- 
trator between the rich and the poor, and gives this class 
supremacy. Aristotle regards it as well fitted for rule, 
seeing that it is more ready to be guided by reason than| 
the very rich and the very poor, and is free from the 
insolence of the former class and the petty misdoing of 
the latter; it is capable, unlike them, of both ruling and 
being ruled as freemen should be ruled. 

We have seen that Aristotle describes the polity as 
a mixture of the rich and the poor. Is it really so? Is it 
not rather a mixture of two constitutions, oligarchy and 
democracy, than the association of rich and poor in rule? 
Does it give any power to the poor? If we press the 
account of polity which we find in 6 (4). 13. 1297 b 1 sq. 
where we are told that the polity should admit only the 
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possessors of heavy arms to a share of political power, 
we shall doubt how far it gave power to any poorer class 
than the possessors of heavy arms; but then it would seem 
from 6 (4). 9. 1294.4 36 sqq., that in a polity the poor would 
share at any rate in judicial functions. It is evident also 
from 6 (4). 11. 1295b 38, apootiOduevoy yap (ro péoov) mocet 
pom Kxal xwrve. yiverOar tas évayrlas wrepBodds, that the 
poor are conceived by Aristotle to possess considerable 
power in a polity and to play an active part, the moderately 
well-to-do class giving its support to them or to the rich 
as it thinks fit. The extent of the power of the poor in 
a polity would evidently depend on the amount of the 
property-qualification on which the possession of political 
rights was made to depend; and as this would vary (6 (4). 
13. 1297 b 2 sqq.), the polity would also vary in character, 
in some cases being more and in others less democratic. 
In 6 (4). 14. 1298 b 10 we read of ‘aristocratical polities’. 
A polity in which the ruling class consisted almost entirely 
of the moderately well-to-do would evidently differ much 
from one in which it included many poor. One in which 
the moderately well-to-do class was more numerous than 
rich and poor put together would also differ from one 
in which it was only more numerous than one or other 
of these classes'. A numerous moderately well-to-do 
class was a guarantee for the durability of a polity. 
A polity would be all the better if the many were not only 
agricultural or pastoral by pursuit, but also lived at a dis- 
tance from the central city, so that meetings of the assembly 
would not be frequent (8 (6). 4. 1319 a 32 sqq.). 

Aristotle evidently takes it for granted that the moder- 
ately well-to-do class in a polity would hold together and 
act as a body, but is it not likely that it would be torn 
asunder, one section of it siding with the rich and the other 
with the poor? If this happened, it would obviously be 

1 The moderately well-to-do States than we might expect, for 
citizens may well have been more in ancient Greece a large part of 
numerous than the poorer citizens, the working class consisted of 


or even than the rich and the _ slaves and metoeci, who formed 
poor put together, in more Greek _no part of the citizen-body. 
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unable to exercise the controlling influence which Aristotle 
counts on its exercising. Is it certain that, if it held toge- 
ther, it would rule for the common good? Would not the 
moderately well-to-do class, no less than the rich and the 
poor, have sectional interests of its own and rule more or 
less with a view to them? Aristotle himself implies in 2. 7. 
1266 b 28 sqq. that the possession of a moderate amount 
of property is no security for well-controlled desires in the 
absence of a good system of education. We hear nothing 
of this in the Sixth (old Fourth) Book, though in the 
Seventh (old Fifth) we meet with somewhat similar teaching 
again (7 (5). 9. 1310a 12 sqq.). 

The institutions of a polity have been studied in vol. i. 
p. 508 sqq. One point should be noticed in connexion 
with them which has escaped mention there. In a polity 
the few (Aristotle probably means the magistrates) had 
a final voice in rejecting measures proposed to them, but 
not in voting affirmative resolutions. Such resolutions 
became valid only when they had received the assent of 
the many, or, in other words, of the assembly (6 (4). 14. 
1298 b 38 sqq.). 


The so-called aristocracies and the polity are mixed Mixed con- 
constitutions!. Aristotle means by a mixed constitution 
a mixture of two or more constitutions, i.e. of the prin- 
ciples characteristic of each (virtue, wealth, free birth), 
or of institutions characteristic of each, and therefore a 
constitution which associates two or more classes in 
supreme power. 

His best constitution in its two forms, the absolute 
kingship and the true aristocracy, is not a mixed con- 
stitution, but his second-best constitutions are so. He 
appears to hold that if rulers of transcendent virtue are 
not obtainable, the next best thing is to place supreme 
power in the hands of the good, the rich, and the free-born 

1 Aristotle nowhere uses the mixed aristocracies’ and ‘ well- 
exact phrase ‘mixed constitu- mixed polities’, we shall not be 
tions’, but as he speaks of ‘mixing wrong if we use it in giving an 
the constitution’ and of ‘well- account of his views. 

VOL. IV. b 
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(6 (4). 7. 1293 b 14 sqq.: 6 (4). 8. 1294a 19 sqq.), and the 
next best thing to that is to place it in the hands of the rich 
and the free-born, guided by the midway class. If supreme 
power is given to the rich and the free-born thus guided, 
it should be divided fairly between them, so that the 
advantages of the constitution may not be monopolized 
by one of the two classes (6 (4). 13. 1297 a 38 sqq.). The 
constitution will then be a broad and equal constitution 
(xown xat ton wortrela, 6 (4). 11. 1296a 29 3q.), and the fairer 
it is, the more durable it will be (6 (4). 12. 1297 6 sq.). 

_ Jt is not quite clear whether the ovvdvacpol described 
in 8 (6). 1. 1316 b 39 sqq. are regarded by Aristotle as 
mixed constitutions. They are constitutions in which the 
three departments of the State, the deliberative, magisterial, 
and judicial, are not organized harmoniously, one of them, 
for instance, being aristocratically organized and the other 
two oligarchically or vice versa, or some similar disharmony 
existing between the three departments. Perhaps they are 
to be considered mixed constitutions, for they combine 
institutions characteristic of more forms of constitution 
than one. 

The milder forms of oligarchy are described by Aristotle 
as ‘well-mixed’ (8 (6). 6.1320b 21: 7 (5). 10. 1312b 35), 
because they were less narrow than the extreme form, and 
he would presumably apply the same epithet to the milder 
forms of democracy, but it is not likely that he regarded 
these forms of oligarchy and democracy as mixed constitu- 
tions. 

Aristotle is content with any mixed constitution which 
gives a fair share of power to the three classes, the good, 
the rich, and the poor, or to the rich, poor,and pécor. More 
than this he does not ask. The inquirers mentioned by 
him in 2. 6. 1265b 33 sqq. had held that the best con- 
stitution was a mixture of all constitutions, and Polybius 
praises (6. 3. 7) a mixture of all normal constitutions, or 
in other words of kingship, aristocracy, and democracy. 
Aristotle does not accept either view. He does not insist 
that his mixed constitution should contain a monarchical 
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element (see vol. i. p. 264 sq.). Polybius (6. 10), followed by 
Cicero (De Rep. 1. 45. 69), had held that a constitution 
composed of his three normal constitutions is free from the 
tendency to degenerate which besets the three normal 
constitutions when unmixed. In such a _ constitution, 
according to him, the king is checked by the demos and 
the demos by the few, and the whole fabric escapes: 
degeneracy. Aristotle knows nothing of this. He holds 
that a well-framed mixed constitution is durable! not for 
the reason assigned by Polybius and Cicero, but because 
its internal equilibrium is perfect ; it contents all classes by 

ing them ; so that no one of them 
wishes for another constitution in its place (6 (4). 9. 1294b 
34 sqq.: cp. 6 (4). 13. 1297 a 40 sqq. and 2. 9.1270b 21 sqq.). 


We now pass on to the deviation-forms, Aristotle seeks The devia- 
to make them moderate and durable, or where they cannot pclae 
be moderate, as little extreme as possible. A constitution 
might be tolerable even though it gave supremacy to 
a single class ruling for its own advantage, or to a single 
individual ruling in the same way. It might be dominated 
by the rich or the poor, but not so dominated as to deprive 
the less favoured class of all power and all advantage. 

Aristotle evidently regards the deviation-forms as at 
their best when rule is least monopolized by the ruling 
class or individual and least exercised for the exclusive 
advantage of that class or individual. Oligarchy and 
democracy are according to him at their worst when they 
most nearly approach monarchy and cast off the rule of 
law, and this happens in a democracy when the ruling class 
is sO poor as to be supported by State-pay and in an 


* When he implies in 7 (5). 8. 
31308 a 3 sqq. that aristocracies are 
unsafe constitutions, he probably 
refers to that variety of the so- 
called aristocracy which differs 
from the polity only in inclinin 
towards oligarchy. Tacitus deni 
that the mixed constitution is 
durable (Ann. 4. 33, cunctas 
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rimores aut singuli regunt: de- 
ecta ex lis et Consociata rei pub- 
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turna esse potest), but the mixed 
constitution he has in view is 
evidently that of Polybius, not 
that of Aristotle. 
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oligarchy when the ruling class is especially small and rich. 
Under such circumstances the ruling class has abundance 
of leisure, in a democracy because it has no property to 
distract its attention from politics, and in an oligarchy 
because the property of its members is so large that they 
can afford to neglect it. The richer and fewer the oligarchs 
become in an oligarchy, and the poorer and more numerous 
and less pure in extraction the demos becomes in a demo- 
cracy, the more the ruling class claims to have everything 
its own way and to throw off the control of law. 

Thus the more the ruling class in oligarchy and demo- 
cracy approaches the mean in the amount of its property, 
the better and the less exacting it is, and the more ready 
to allow the less favoured class some share of power and 
advantage. Aristotle has, in fact, in the polity, in which 
the moderately well-to-do class rules, a standard for 
estimating the merits of the varieties of oligarchy and 
democracy (6 (4). 11. 1296b 4 sqq.). Those varieties are 
the best which most nearly approach the polity. He has 
no faith in the rule of the very rich or the very poor; 
he prefers those oligarchies and democracies in which the 
ruling class most nearly resembles the moderately well- 
to-do class. It is evident that Aristotle’s confidence in this 
class influences his estimate of the comparative merits of 
the varieties of oligarchy and democracy. 

The question, however, may be raised, whether the 
badness of oligarchy and democracy is as closely con- 
nected as Aristotle thinks with the pecuniary circumstances 
of the ruling class. He himself mentions the case of an 
oligarchy at Erythrae, that of the Basilidae, in which a few, 
presumably very rich, men ruled well (7 (5). 6. 1305b 18 
sqq.). The rule of a party-club, or of a handful of 
adventurers, revolutionists (7 (5). 7. 1307b 18 sq.), con- 
dottieri (7 (5). 6. 1306a 24 sq.), or returned exiles, would 
surely be worse than the rule of a few very rich men. 
And so again, bad as the rule of a pauper demos may be, 
the rule of a demos infuriated by oppression and elated by 
victory is probably worse. Aristotle no doubt would not 
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claim for his scale of oligarchies and democracies more 
than a broad and general truth. 


OLIGARCHY. 


Oligarchy according to the Sixth (old Fourth) Book 
(6 (4). 5. 12924 39 sqq.) is always the rule of a minority; 
in 3. 8. 1280a 1 sq., however, it is said to exist whether 
the ruling class is a majority or a minority, if only this class 
rules because of its wealth. 

Aristotle was not the first to recognize more kinds than The kinds 
one of oligarchy. The Theban orator in Thuc. 3. 62. 4° = inl 
had already distinguished between an ddAtyapxla lodvopos 
and a dvvacrela, and Plato (Polit. 301 A) had already marked 
off oligarchy controlled by law, which he calls aristocracy, 
from oligarchy uncontrolled by law. Aristotle goes farther 
in the same direction. He describes the kinds of oligarchy 
in the fifth and sixth chapters of the Sixth (old Fourth) 
Book and elsewhere as follows :— 

1. The first kind. 

In this kind the property-qualification for office is not 
high, though high enough to exclude the poor, who are in 
a majority, from office. <A distinction is made between 
the ‘merely necessary’ (avayxatat) offices and the ‘more 
supreme’ ones (xupiérepat), and the property-qualification 
for the former is fixed at a lower amount than for the 
latter (8 (6). 6. 1320b 22 sqq.}—such an amount as will 
admit to political rights a sufficient number of persons 
belonging to the demos to make the privileged class 
stronger than those outside it. The acquisition of this 
property-qualification entitles to admission to the privileged 
class, no other condition being imposed, such as abstinence 
for a certain period from trading or industrial occupations 
or election by the privileged class. It would seem from 
6 (4). 14. 1298 a 35 sqq. that the deliberative in this kind 
of oligarchy would be an elective body, accessible to all 
possessing a comparatively moderate property-qualification 
and no further condition being imposed. But might it not 
also be a gathering of the whole privileged class, not an 
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elective body? No information is given us as to the 
nature of the judicial authority in this kind of oligarchy, 
but probably all members of the privileged class would 
have the right to serve-on dicasteries. It would seem that 
in some oligarchies both rich and poor were eligible as 
members of dicasteries, though the rich were often forced 
by fines to attend and the poor were not, but stratagems of 
this nature would hardly be employed in a well-organized 
oligarchy of the first type. 

The merits of this kind of oligarchy are (1) that a large 
proportion of the privileged class, like the ruling class in 
a polity, is neither very rich nor very poor, and therefore is 
free from the defects attaching to the very rich and very 
poor; (2) that admission to the privileged class is made 
comparatively easy; (3) that the privileged class is stronger, 
though less numerous, than those outside it; (4) that it is 
too numerous and too much occupied with the care of its 
property to throw off the control of law; (5) that, though 
the chief offices fall to the richer members of the privileged 
class, none of its members are without a share of political | 
rights, all of them having access to the less important 
offices and the right of electing to the principal ones, while 
membership of the deliberative, and probably of the dica- 
steries, is open to all. Its main weakness is that the poor, 
though more numerous than the privileged class, are ex- 
cluded not only from all offices (which is dangerous: see 
3. 11. 1281 b 28 sqq.), but also from deliberative and 
judicial authority. Aristotle would probably recommend 
that they should be allowed a share of deliberative authority 
in one or other of the ways described by him in 6 (4). 14. 
1298b 26 sqq. Another of its weaknesses is that it is 
exposed to the risks to which all oligarchies based on a 
property-qualification were exposed (see note on 1306 b 6). 
For other weaknesses attaching to it see notes on 1305 b 30 
and 1320b 19. 

The question may be raised, is the first kind of oligarchy 
oligarchy at all, if oligarchy is the rule of the few and the 
rich? It is rather the rule of a large well-to-do minority—a 
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fairly numerous Jourgeotsie—than the rule of the few and 
the rich. 

2. The second kind. 

In this the privileged class is composed of richer men 
and is less numerous, a high property-qualification being 
apparently required for all offices, and admission to its 
ranks being made more difficult in other ways also, election 
by the privileged class being exacted in addition to the 
possession of the property-qualification. The privileged 
class, again, may elect the new members either from all 
possessing the property-qualification or from a specified 
section of them. The former plan has something aristo- 
cratic about it, the latter is more fully oligarchical. 

In this kind of oligarchy supreme power rests with a small 
and very rich class which does not comprise all the very 
rich, inasmuch as the mere possession of the high property- 
qualification does not give admission to it, but election by 
the privileged class is also required. Its exclusion of 
a certain number of very rich men cannot fail to make it 
insecure. The privileged class in it also has the faults of 
a very rich class and cannot easily be made stronger than 
those outside it; the difficulty of obtaining access to it is 
a further defect ; yet it is not small and rich enough to rule 
without law. 

Aristotle does not include in his list of oligarchies a kind 
intermediate between the first and the second, one in which 
the property-qualification for office is high, but membership 
of the privileged class is open to any one who acquires it, 
no further condition being imposed. 

3. The third kind. 

In this the privileged class is still smaller and richer and 
more inaccessible, no one being admitted to it from outside, 
but sons succeeding fathers in their offices when they die. 
Yet even in this kind the law rules. 

4. The fourth kind. 

The fourth and last kind of oligarchy has all the character- 
istics of the third, and this in addition that the law no longer 
rules. 


Other 
kinds of 


oli gar chy. 
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It should be added that the account given in 6 (4). 14. 
1298 a 35 sqq. of the modifications of the deliberative in 
the various kinds of oligarchy is not quite in harmony with 
the list of oligarchies given in 6 (4). 5-6. 


The four kinds of oligarchy enumerated by Aristotle are 
rather grades of intensity than kinds. They represent the 
steps by which in Aristotle’s view oligarchy becomes more 
and more extreme. Incidental notices in the Politics enable 
us to construct a quite different list of the various forms 
assumed by Greek oligarchy '. 

. I. First we have the form of oligarchy in which rule 
rested with a single gens—usually the royal gens. To this 
type belong the oligarchies of the Bacchiadae at Corinth 
and the Basilidae at Erythrae. When kingship fell or was 
reduced to sacred functions, the change often only meant 
that an annual magistrate took the place of the king, this 
magistrate being selected by the royal gens from its own 
members. Supremacy in the State passed, in fact, from 
the king to the royal gens. 

2. There were oligarchies in which rule rested not with 
one gens only, but with a plurality of gentes, e.g. that of the 
Eupatridae at Athens. Compare the rule of the patricians 
at Rome. Aristotle does not appear to notice this kind of 
oligarchy. 

3. There were oligarchies in which rule rested with the 
heads of the tribes. The oligarchy at Epidamnus mentioned 
in 7 (5). I. 1301 b 21 sqq. seems to have been of this type. 

4. There were oligarchies of knights (immeis) or rearers 
of horses (ixzorpépor), i.e. of the richest families. In these 
rule perhaps rested not with all the families belonging to 
certain gentes or tribes, but with the richest of them. 
Oligarchies of yewudpot, or large landowners, may have been 
somewhat akin to these. 

5. There were oligarchies in which office was confined to 

* Mr. L. Whibley, in his ex- zation’, has anticipated me in 
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the original settlers and their descendants. In some 
colonies founded at a specially early date we find a royal 
gens in possession of supreme power (e.g. at Erythrae the 
Basilidae), but in colonies founded later (e.g. in Thera and 
at Apollonia on the Ionian Gulf) office was accessible to all 
the original settlers and their descendants, not exclusively 
to the members of a royal gens. The descendants of the 
Original settlers possessed a certain religious prestige, 
because it was from their ranks that the priests of the 
oldest worships were taken (Rhet. ad Alex. 3. 1423 a 36 
sqq.: see note on 1290b 12). They had done much for 
the colony in its early and more struggling days, and it 
is not wonderful that they claimed a monopoly of office, 
though perhaps they were hardly wise in doing so.. Their 
claim was analogous to that made on behalf of citizens who 
could count three generations of ancestors, but it went 
beyond that. 

6. There were oligarchies in which office was confined 
to the descendants of particular individuals, not however to 
the descendants of the original settlers, but to those of 
persons who on their return from exile had fought against 
and conquered the demos (e.g. the oligarchy at Megara 
referred to in 6 (4). 15. 1300a 17 sqq.). Oligarchies of this 
kind rested on a far more invidious basis than those in 
which the descendants of the original settlers formed the 
ruling class. 

7. There were oligarchies in which office was confined to 
a fixed number of persons (e.g. 600 or 1000). The fixing 
of the number of the privileged class prevented these 
oligarchies from changing into polities or democracies on 
the one hand, and into narrow oligarchies on the other. 
Their nature would vary according to the conditions under 
which access was obtained to the privileged class. If, as 
will often have happened, the right of co-opting new 
members rested with the privileged class, it might be 
allowed to co-opt any one it pleased; or its choice might 
be confined to certain tribes gentes or families, or to those 
possessed of a given property-qualification, or might be 
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subject to some other restriction. Oligarchies of this kind 
had the advantage that an assembly of the privileged class 
would probably exist in them, in addition to the smaller 
body which managed the current business of the State. 
The powers of this assembly would vary; at Massalia the 
assembly of the 600 timuchi apparently received envoys 
(Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 200), and may have had 
the right of concluding treaties of peace and alliance and 
of deciding questions of war and peace; but, whatever its 
powers were, an assembly of this kind must have served to 
some extent as a check on the governing council and the 
magistrates. 

8. There were oligarchies in which office was confined to 
persons possessing a certain property-qualification, high or 
low, though never so low that the privileged class would be 
more numerous than the non-privileged (6 (4). 5. 12924 39 
sqq.). In these oligarchies the possession of the property- 
qualification might or might not be the sole condition of 
access to office. Where it was not the sole condition, access 
to office might be made dependent in part on membership 
of certain tribes, gentes, or families, or on inclusion in a list 
framed by the privileged class. Where it was the sole 
condition, and the property-qualification was not high, or 
there were two property-qualifications—a high one for the 
major and a lower one for the minor offices—the first or 
most moderate kind of oligarchy would exist, nearly 
approaching polity. This kind of oligarchy has already 
been described. The fact that oligarchy in Greece some-. 
times assumed a form so moderate—we should not find many 
oligarchies of this type in mediaeval or modern Europe— 
shows that it was not unaffected by influences akin to those 
which moulded Greek democracy. 

g. There were oligarchies in which office was confined to 
the members of certain clubs. A club was often grouped 
round a single individual; hence the power of individuals 
was great in this form of oligarchy. The decadarchies of 
Lysander were apparently of this type. The right of electing 
to the magistracies in these oligarchies would probably in 
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most cases rest with the class which was eligible to them, 
the members of the clubs (see note on 1305 b 30). 

10. There were oligarchies in which eligibility to the 
magistracies was confined to a small class, to persons 
possessing a high property-qualification, or to the members 
of certain clubs, but the demos or the hoplites had the right 
to elect to them (7 (5). 6. 1305 b 30 sqq.). Akin to these 
were oligarchies in which the dicasteries were recruited 
from a wider class than that which had access to office 
(1305 b 34 sqq.) As to the special perils to which olig- 
archies of these two types were exposed, see 7 (5). 6.1305 b 
28 sqq. 

11. There were dvvaoretat, hereditary oligarchies in which 
the ruling class was very small and ruled uncontrolled by 
law. It might be composed of very rich men (6 (4). 6. 
1293 a 30 sqq.), or of captains of mercenary troops (7 (5). 
6. 1306 a 24 8q.), or of the leaders in a successful revolution 
(7 (5). 7- 1307 b 18 sq.), or of the holders of great offices 
for long terms (7 (5). 8. 1308 a 18 sqq.). 

12. There were oligarchies in which an attempt was 
made to conceal the oligarchical character of the constitution 
(3. 5. 1278 a 38 sqq.: 6 (4). 13. 1297 a 14 8qq.: 6 (4). 9. 
1294 37 sqq., cp. 6 (4). 14. 1298 b 17 sqq.). 

We do not hear of any oligarchies in Greece in which 
office was confined to families members of which had held 
office in the past, oligarchies like that which long existed 
at Rome. Nor does Aristotle notice the existence of olig- 
archies based on race, oligarchies in which men of one race 
ruled over men of another. Oligarchies based on religion 
did not of course exist in Greece in his day. 


We must bear in mind, in reading what Aristotle tells us 
about Greek oligarchy, that he studied it in its declining 
days. He fully recognizes that in the early ages of Greece 
.it was more in place than it came to be later on (6 (4). 13. 
1297 b 25. sqq.). The reason which he gives for this is that 
the midway class was then small, and the hoplites were 
weaker and less well-trained than they afterwards became, 
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the cavalry being still the most important military force. 
But many other reasons can be given. The rule of the 
nobles did much for Greece in its early days. States grew 
greater and stronger and wealthier under it; commerce 
discovered new paths, and colonies were founded ; temples 
were built, and music, choric singing, and lyrical poetry 
found a home in them?. The nobles of those days had 
many claims to rule. They had leisure to practise military 
exercises, and even where the cavalry which they furnished 
to the State was not its most effective force, they were 
probably its best and most fully trained soldiers; they 
lived together in the cities, while the demos lived mostly 
scattered in country villages; they were supreme in the 
tribes phratries and gentes, and the priests of the chief 
public and private worships ; they traced their descent from 
gods and heroes, or at any rate from families long settled 
in the State ; if they called themselves ‘the good’ and ‘the 
notables’, their claims were not unsupported by public 
opinion, for they were commonly held to be raised by their 
wealth above many temptations to wrong-doing to which 
poorer men were exposed (6 (4). 8.1293 b 38 sqq.). They 
were at any rate usually more trustworthy as parties to a 
contract than the poor (3. 13. 1283 a 32 sq.). Many members 
of the demos owed them money and stood in a dependent 
relation to them, for in the early days of Greece there were 
few rich metoeci resident in the State from whom money 
could be borrowed. 

Thus their ascendency was based on some moral and 
many material advantages. But even from the outset it 
was no doubt often abused. The rise of tyrannies in. many 
States as early as the seventh century B.C. was probably 
to some extent due to misgovernment on the part of the 
nobles. Aristotle always regards the rich as feady to 
encroach whenever the constitution gives them a chance of 
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doing so (7 (5). 7. 1307 a 19 sq., 34 sqq.), and the very rich 
as unruly and content with nothing short of despotic 
authority (6 (4). 11. 1295 b 13 sqq.). The less secure 
oligarchies became, the more timorous and cruel and 
oppressive they grew. The Peloponnesian War redoubled 
their fears and their oppressiveness. Oligarchs and demo- 
crats came now to regard each other not only as rivals 
for power, but also as allies of a hated foreign foe. Each 
side could count on the support of a leading State, and the 
ruling class both in oligarchies and in democracies must 
have felt that, however badly it governed, it had protectors 
who would not allow it to be driven from power. Oligarchy 
was probably worst where it was most insecure and dis- 
trustful. After the close of the Peloponnesian War it was 
least secure in those regions in which democracy had 
prevailed under the Athenian empire—on the eastern and 
northern coasts of the Aegean and in the Aegean islands— 
and here from the time of the Athenian defeats at Syracuse 
and Aegospotami to the victory of Alexander on the 
Granicus in B.C. 334 its history was a history of vicissitudes. 
Its fortunes were equally varied in Greece Proper after the 
defeat of the Lacedaemonians at Leuctra in B.C. 371. For 
about forty years before the Politics was written, such 
oligarchies as existed in Greece Proper must have lived as 
threatened a life as the more eastern oligarchies had done 
from a still earlier date. Oligarchies were now often set 
up after a conflict with the demos and by returned exiles, 
and such oligarchies were sure to be oppressive. 

Aristotle studied Greek oligarchy in its worst days, and 
its weaknesses, as it existed in his time, were many. 
Oligarchies were often too narrow; they often did not 
include even all the rich in the privileged class; they were 
often so framed that the moderately well-to-do class was 
not conciliated (6 (4). 11. 1296a 13 sqq.), much less the 
demos, and no means were taken to secure that those who 
wished the constitution well should be stronger than those 
who did not. Admission to the ranks of the privileged 
class was often made difficult; sometimes admission was 
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obtainable only by those who, in addition to possessing 
‘a high property-qualification, were elected by the ruling 
class; sometimes not all those who possessed this high 
property-qualification were eligible, but only a favoured 
section of them ; and sometimes the privileged class was an 
hereditary class, sons succeeding their fathers in office, and 
no one else being admissible to it. Nor was the smallness 
of the privileged class its only source of weakness. It was 
commonly unprepared by training for its position, and was 
often at once luxurious and grasping. It was also often 
divided against itself by feuds. These sometimes arose 
from inequalities of privilege, some families having access 
to the most important offices and others not, so that an 
oligarchy existed within the oligarchy, or from the fact 
that offices were tenable for life or for long terms, and that 
a cumulation or repeated tenure of them was allowed, so 
that they were practically monopolized by a few. Some- 
times these feuds arose from quarrels about marriages, 
inheritances, or lawsuits, or from a factious persecution of 
some oligarchs by others, or from a rivalry in courting the 
hoplites or demos, where the hoplites or demos had the 
right of electing the holders of great offices. Another 
source of weakness in oligarchies was that the leading 
oligarchs often sought to make the oligarchy narrower. 
Oligarchies, again, no less than democracies, often failed to 
place the chief offices in the hands of their best and most 
trustworthy men ; they were content if the holders of such 
offices were friendly to the constitution and skilful in the 
discharge of their official functions, and did not secure that 
they should be proof against temptation by requiring them 
to possess the kind of virtue suited to the constitution. 

To these sources of weakness in oligarchies others were 
occasionally added. The tendency of oligarchies was to 
rule in a high-handed despotic way (6 (4). 3. 1290a 27 sq.: 
7 (5). 6.1306 b 3sqq.). They often also oppressed the 
demos, and failed to enforce purity of administration on 
the officials, though nothing angered the demos so 
much as to see the holders of offices from which it was 
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excluded plundering public property and taking bribes. 
The privileged class commonly sought to monopolize, not 
only office, but also honour and profit. Instead of resting 
content with claiming the most important offices for its 
members, and abandoning minor but lucrative offices to the 
demos, and giving an honorary precedence to the class less 
favoured by the constitution, it claimed for itself a mono- 
poly of office, honour, and profit. That oligarchs were 
occasionally guilty of outrages on the poor, is clear from 
7 (5). 8.1309 22, and such outrages must often have been 
fatal to oligarchies'. Narrow oligarchies, in fact, must 
have been almost as much exposed to overthrow as 
tyrannies, and yet they do not seem to have taken the 
elaborate precautions against overthrow which tyrannies 
did. We are told, indeed, that oligarchies often disarmed 
the many and expelled them from the central city, but we 
do not hear of the leading oligarchs being protected by 
a bodyguard, though they must often have needed one. 

Unlike tyranny, oligarchy seldom brought glory or 
greatness to the States which adopted it, at any rate in the 
times of which we know most. It did not exist in any of 
the leading States of Greece. Corinth and Massalia were 
the greatest of the oligarchical States, and they were only 
second-rate States. Oligarchies can seldom have been 
strong from a military point of view, for their choice lay 
between arming the demos, a course which commonly 
involved the concession to it of a share of power, or 
employing mercenary troops and running the risk of their 
commander making himself tyrant. They were also often 
weak in light-armed troops. Nor can they have been 
strong financially, for they could hardly with safety impose 
heavy taxation on the demos. 

And yet, notwithstanding all these weaknesses, there 
were States in which oligarchy long held its ground. 
Corinth, Epidaurus, Troezen, Phlius, the Arcadian Orcho- 


1 Students of the Venetian Aristotle it succeeded in avoiding 
oligarchy will notice how many (see notes on 1308 a 10, 15, b 20, 
of the rocks pointed out by 28, 1309a 21, 22, 23, 27). 
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menus, and Pellene in Achaia remained true to the Lace- 
daemonians, and probably to oligarchy, after Leuctra (Grote, 
Hist. of Greece, Part 2,c. 78: vol. 10. 299). The fidelity of 
some of these States to oligarchy is no doubt attributable 
to their fear of the democracy of Argos, but we cannot thus 
account for its survival in those Achaean cities which were 
too distant from Argos to fear it. Oligarchy, however, 
was so little unpopular in Achaia that Epaminondas in 
B.C. 367, though the representative of a democratic State, 
abstained from overthrowing the Achaean oligarchies 
(Grote, 10. 365 sq.), and when Thebes later on reversed his 
policy and overthrew them, they were speedily restored 
(Xen. Hell. 7. 1. 42 sq.). These oligarchies probably held 
their ground because they did not oppress or interfere with 
the demos (8 (6). 4. 1318 b 17 sqq.). The oligarchy of 
Massalia also was long-lived, and if we knew.more than we 
do of the history of this State, we should know more than 
we do of the circumstances under which oligarchy tended 
to survive in Greece. 

As to one important difference between Greek oligar- 
chies we learn less from Aristotle than we could wish. We 
gather from what he tells us that there were oligarchies in 
which the magistracies were everything and the general 
body of the privileged class nothing, and also oligarchies 
in which the magistracies acted more or less under the 
control of the privileged class. In the former no assembly 
existed, the magistrates possessing not only administrative, 
but also deliberative and judicial authority (3. 1. 1275 b 
7—17), while in the latter an assembly existed composed 
of the members of the privileged class (6 (4). 9. 1294 b 
3 sq.), which must probably have possessed some delibera- 
tive authority, and have operated to a certain extent as a 
check on the magistracies. In some cases we find, in place 
of an assembly, an elective body chosen by and from the 
privileged class (6 (4). 14. 1298 a 35 sqq.); and here again 
some check on the magistracies would exist. A similar 
distinction is traceable in respect of the judicial authority 
of the State. There seem to have been oligarchies in which 
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the magistracies constituted the judicial authority, and 
others in which dicasteries existed independent of the 
magistracies. In some cases these dicasteries were prob- 
ably composed of members taken from the privileged class, 
while in others they were, nominally at any rate, com- 
posed of both rich and poor, though, as the rich were 
commonly fined for non-attendance, and the poor were 
not, the poor would seldom be present at their meetings 
(6 (4). 9. 1294 a 37 sqq.: 6 (4). 14.1298 b 17 sqq.). It is 
evident that oligarchies in which the magistracies consti- 
tuted the judicial authority must have differed much from 
those in which they did not. 

Both in oligarchies in which the magistracies combined 
deliberative and judicial with administrative authority, and 
in those in which they did not, the gerusia would usually 
be the most important of the magistracies, but we learn 
Kttle from Aristotle as to its powers. It may probably 
have exercised some control over the other magistracies, 
a control which would be especially needed where no 
deliberative or judicial authority existed independent of 
the magistracies. 

There is another point in connexion with oligarchy on 
which Aristotle perhaps hardly lays enough stress. He 
does not fully bring out how much support Greek oligar- 
chies derived from the ascendency of the leading families 
in the tribes phratries and gentes. Cleisthenes found that 
he could not uproot oligarchical tendencies at Athens 
except by substituting wholly new tribes for the old ones. 
The fact that oligarchy could not be completely uprooted 
without a sweeping change of this kind must often have 
delayed or prevented its overthrow. 

Aristotle fails to see how deeply rooted oligarchy is in 
human nature. He sees that men render willing allegiance 
to pre-eminent virtue (see note on 1284 b 32), but he does 
not see that they also willingly obey men of pre-eminent 
wealth and birth. Oligarchy, after all, had its strong points ; 
it did not engender, as democracy often did, a tendency to 
indiscipline and anarchy, or a jealousy of superiority of all 
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kinds, or a belief in the equality of unequals, or ‘a love of 
innovation for its own sake, or a repudiation of parental 
authority. The State was not ruled in oligarchies by 
popular assemblies and by demagogues more skilled in 
oratory than in war, as it was in many democracies, and 
the men at the head of oligarchical governments were 
usually men of pure local descent, untainted by alien or 
servile blood. 


Aristotle’s theory of oligarchy lags somewhat in the 
rear of the facts as to oligarchy which he incidentally 
reveals to us in the Politics. In oligarchy, according to 
him, the rich rule because of their wealth (3. 8. 1280 a 1 sq.: 
cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 1160b 14 sq.), and with a view to their own 
advantage. The rich may rule in other constitutions also, 
but not because of their wealth. Not only, however, do 
the rich rule in oligarchy with a view to their own advan- 
tage ; they also rule with a view to their own enrichment, 
which is not quite the same thing. Oligarchy prizes 
wealth, not virtue (3. 15. 1286 b 15 sq.) ; it makes wealth 
its end (7 (5). 10. 1311 a 9 sq.) and its standard in awarding 
office (6 (4). 8.1294a 11). Yet oligarchies, in common with 
other constitutions, are advised in 7 (5). 9. 1309 a 33 sqq. to 
require virtue relative to the constitution, as well as friend- 
liness to the constitution and administrative capacity, in the 
holders of important offices. Thus even oligarchy, it would 
seem, cannot safely make wealth alone its standard in 
awarding office. Then again, does it make wealth its end? 
Aristotle inherits this view from Plato (Rep. 550 D sqq,, 
562 B), but he sometimes speaks as if the quest of gain 
were characteristic of democracy rather than oligarchy 
(e.g. in 8 (6). 7. 1321 a 40 sqq.: cp. 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 16 sq., 
where the many are said to love gain more than honour). 

We gather also that oligarchy regards those who are 
unequal in wealth as absolutely unequal (7 (5). I. 1g01a 
31 sqq.: cp. 3. 9. 1280 a 22 sqq.), and holds that it is not just 
that those who possess nothing should have an equal share 
of political power with those who possess much (7 (5). 12. 
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1316 b 1 sqq.), or that one who has contributed a mina to 
acommon capital of a hundred talents should receive as 
much of the capital and profits as one who has contributed 
all the rest (3. 9. 1280a 27 sqq.). So again in 8 (6). 3. 
1318 a 18 sqq. the partisans of oligarchy are represented as 
claiming that whatever commends itself to those who own 
a larger amount of property is just, a contention which, as 
Aristotle points out in 1318 a 21 sqq., exposed them to the | 
retort that it gave any rich man who possessed more than 
all the rest of the rich put together a right to make himself 
tyrant. Elsewhere (3. 13. 1283 b 33 sqq.) Aristotle adds 
a further objection, that the many may be richer than the 
few rich, if the amount of property held by each of them is 
added together. 

So far Aristotle regards the claims of oligarchy as 
based entirely on wealth. But he occasionally connects 
culture as well as wealth with oligarchy (6 (4). 8. 1293 b 36 
sqq.), and in 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 38 sq.—if that passage is from 
his pen—he says that ‘oligarchy is defined by birth and 
wealth and culture’, so that a value for birth and culture, as 
well as wealth, is recognized as one of its distinguishing 
characteristics. And, in fact, we have seen that many 
forms of Greek oligarchy gave supreme power to birth—to 
the members of a single gens or of several gentes or tribes, 
or to the descendants of the earliest settlers, or to the sons 
of the oligarchs in a dvvacrela—so that in them wealth 
alone conferred no title to a share of power. Even in 
oligarchies based on a property-qualification the possession 
of the property-qualification was often not the only con- 
dition of admission to the privileged class. In oligarchies 
based on membership of clubs no one, however rich, could 
be a member of the privileged class without belonging 
to one of the favoured clubs. 

It would seem, indeed, that if the account which Aristotle, 
following Plato, usually gives of the principle of oligarchy 
were correct, and oligarchy really looked to wealth alone in 
awarding political power, it ought not to place all the rich 
on a level and give them an equal share of power, but 
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should proportion political power to wealth, giving the 
richer more and the less rich less. Yet Aristotle praises 
oligarchies which place the privileged class as much as 
possible on a level in respect of political power (7 (5). 8. 
1308 a I1.sqq.). 


DEMOCRACY. 


That two kinds of democracy were commonly recognized 

we see from 2. 12. 1273 b 38, where the mention of 4 wdrpros 
énpvoxparta implies the existence of another kind of demo- 
cracy, not mdrpios. Plato (Polit. 302 D sq.) distinguishes two 
kinds of democracy, one in which law is observed and 
another in which it is not. Isocrates also (Areop. § 60: 
Panath. § 131 sqq.) recognizes two kinds. 
Aristotle distinguishes in 7 (5). 6. 1306 b 20 sq. between 
€vvoxot Snuoxpartfac and xvpioe dnyoxparfa, and in 7 (5). 5. 
1305 a 28 sq. between 7 arpla dnuoxparia and # vewrdrn, but in 
the Sixth (old Fourth) Book he goes farther and recognizes 
not two, but four, or even five, kinds of democracy—five 
in 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 30—1292a 37, but four only in 6 (4). 
6. 1292 b 22—1293a I0 and in 8 (6). 4. 1318b 6, where 
the first two of the five are perhaps treated as virtually 
one. 

Thus Aristotle distinguishes more kinds of democracy 
than Plato. But this is not the only difference between 
them. Plato had not explained why law is observed in one 
of his two kinds of democracy and not in the other. 
Aristotle, on the contrary, explains the origin of the 
differences which exist between his five kinds of democracy. 
The first four, he tells us, differ from the fifth because law 
is supreme in them over the resolutions of the assembly, 
and because the magistracies still retain considerable power, 
and they differ from each other because the demos which 
possesses access to office in each of them differs'. In the 
first two kinds of democracy the class admissible to office 


* In 8 (6). 1. 1317 a 22 sqq. he _ of the institutions characteristic of 
adds another source of difference. democracy are adopted and in 
In some kinds of democracy more _ others fewer. 
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and supreme over the constitution is the agricultural and 
pastoral class and those who possess a moderate amount 
of property, in the third those whose extraction is unim- 
peachable, and in the fourth all those who possess citizen- 
ship. It is not quite clear whether in each of these four 
forms only those are admissible to the assembly and 
dicasteries who are admissible to office, but, at any rate, in 
each of them the class which is admissible to office is 
supreme. 

We obtain a glimpse of the organization of the first two 
forms in 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 27 sqq., where we are told that in 
the first, or most moderate, kind of democracy all the 
citizens have the right to act as dicasts, to elect to elec- 
tive offices, and to review the conduct of office-holders, 
though the most important offices are filled by election, 
not by lot, and eligibility to them is confined to those who 
possess the requisite property-qualification, which increases 
with the importance of the office, or (without any require- 
ment of a property-qualification) to those who are capable 
of filling them!. It would appear from this that even in 
the first kind of democracy the less important offices would 
be filled by lot. The assembly does not meet often—it 
meets only when it must (6 (4). 6. 1292 b 28 sq.)—and the 
same thing probably holds of the meetings of the dica- 
steries. Still the powers of the assembly and dicasteries 
even in this kind of democracy are sufficient to ensure just 
and pure administration on the part of the richer citizens 
who hold the most important offices. 

The main reason why the first kind of democracy (if we 
group the first two together) is the best is that the ruling 
class in it is most like that which rules in the polity and 
least disposed to make itself sole sovereign. It has property 
enough to distract its attention from politics. It is too 
busy with its own affairs, and the rural section of it lives 


1 This does not altogether agree in one of these forms no property- 
with the account of the first two qualification for office exists and 
kinds of democracy given in 6(4). in the other only a small one. 
4-6, for it would seem from it that 
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too far from the central city, to attend frequent meetings of 
the assembly, and it cares more for its business pursuits 
than for a life of politics and office-holding; thus it rules 
in subordination to the law and leaves a share of power to 
the magistrates, the chief citizens, and the rich, and does 
not sacrifice them to demagogues. It does so not only 
because it has not leisure enough to do otherwise, but 
because it would not wish to do otherwise if it could. 

It may be asked whether a constitution which makes 
only a part of the demos admissible to office is really a 
democracy. Aristotle so regards it because the majority is 
supreme in it (6 (4). 4. 1291 b 37 sq.), and because it admits 
to office all who acquire a certain property-qualification 
(6 (4). 6. 1292b 30 sqq.). But if those who possess a 
moderate amount of property are supreme in it (6 (4). 6. 
1292 b 25 sq.), and democracy is a constitution in which the 
poor are supreme (3. 8. 1280a 2 sq.), how can it be a 
democracy ? 

In the third and fourth kinds of democracy a wider and 
wider class comes to be admissible to office, the care for 
purity of extraction which still prevails in the third dis- 
appearing in the fourth, but Aristotle does not describe 
how their organization differs from that of the first and 
second. Evidently, however, the class admissible to office 
in them includes a larger urban element, and a larger 
element of traders, artisans, and day-labourers, and this 
element would desire, and be better able to attend, frequent 
meetings of the assembly (8 (6). 4. 1319 a 28 sqq.). Yet it 
would not have time either to hold office or to attend fre- 
quent meetings of the assembly in the absence of State- 
pay, and not much State-pay is forthcoming in these two 
kinds of democracy. Thus the law is still supreme in 
them, and the magistrates, the chief citizens, and the rich 
still enjoy a share of power, though probably a smaller 
share than in the first two kinds, and a more precarious 
share also, for they would be deprived of it if the State was 
large enough and rich enough to supply the ruling class 
with abundant State-pay. 
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Already in the fourth kind of democracy we trace the 
indifference to purity of extraction which was one of the 
most prominent characteristics of extreme democracy in 
Greece. Not only did it tend to place the poor man on a 
level with the rich, but it also often tended to place the 
semi-slave and the semi-alien on a level with the freeman 
and the citizen of pure descent. . 

In the ultimate kind of democracy every citizen was The ulti- 
enabled by State-pay to take an active part in deliberative, ™*“ me 
administrative, and judicial work, and the full programme 
of Greek democracy was realized. The aim of democracy 
in Greece was not simply the supremacy of the poor, for 
the poor might be supreme, and yet their participation in 
political activity might be very limited. Its aim was 
rather the full participation of all in all forms of political 
activity. It was only in the ultimate democracy that this 
ideal was realized (6 (4). 6. 1293 a 3 sqq.). In it not only 
was office open to all citizens, whatever their extraction and 
however small their means, but pay was freely forthcoming, 
owing to a great increase in the populousness of the State 
and in its revenues (6 (4). 6. 1293 a 1 sqq.), and pay was 
given to the holders of offices and to the members of the 
assembly and dicasteries. The result was that the assembly 
and dicasteries met frequently, and an assembly which 
met frequently was apt to draw all decisions into its own 
hands (6 (4). 15. 1299 b 38 sqq.: 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 30 sqq.). 
The demos shook off the control of law; it came to 
be like a monarch and to wish to play a monarch’s 
part. A monarch, however, needs flatterers, and so 
demagogues arose, whose interest it was to make the 
decrees of the assembly supreme over the laws. The 
authority of the magistracies was overthrown also ; persons 
brought complaints against them, and appealed to the 
assembly for its decision. Thus under this form of demo- 
cracy the State was ruled not by the universal principles 
embodied in the laws, but by successive expressions of 
the will of the majority of the assembly. The ultimate 
democracy was, in fact, hardly a democracy, for it was 
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hardly a constitution; a constitution exists only where 
laws rule. 

Nor were these the only evils connected with it. Not 
only did decrees of the assembly override the authority of 
the laws and the magistrates, and demagogues take the 
place of the leading citizens, but the rich ceased to attend 
the meetings of the assembly and dicasteries (6 (4). 6. 
1293 a 6 sqq.). The care of their property made it 
impossible for them to attend frequent meetings of either 
(8 (6). 5. 1320a 27 sqq.), and thus the work of both the 
assembly and the dicasteries was less well done than it 
would otherwise have been (6 (4). 14.1298 b 20sq.: 8 (6). 5. 
1320a 26 sqq.). The poor, on the other hand, were 
pauperized by the system of State-pay, and their attention 
diverted from the trades which gave them the best chance 
of enriching themselves (7 (5). 8. 1309 a 7 sqq.). Nor was 
this all. Democracies of this type encouraged every one to 
live as he pleased (7 (5). 9. 1310a 25 sqq.), so that the 
control of the law was not only thrown off in them by the 
assembly, but also by the citizens individually. 

We see that Aristotle regards extreme democracy in 
Greece as the source of some evils which do not result from 
it in modern States. In our own days, no doubt, under an 
extreme form of democracy the rich tend to withdraw to 
some extent from active political life, the magistrates to 
adopt an attitude of subservience to the popular will, and 
demagogues to take the place of the natural leaders of the 
State, but the poor are not pauperized, nor is the control of 
law thrown off either by the deliberative or by the citizens 
individually. Aristotle, on the contrary, depicts the ultimate 
democracy as a mixture of tyranny and anarchy. 


How far It is an interesting question how far Aristotle obtains his 
docs Aris” classification of democracies from a study of the history of 


par eco the Athenian democracy. The first of his kinds of demo- 
democra- cracy seems to answer in many respects to the Solonian 
oa tii democracy, though it does not appear that in the latter the 
history of less important offices were filled by lot—i.e. by selection by 
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lot out of all—as we gather from 8 (6). 4. 1318b 30 that the Athe- 
they are in the former. On the other hand, the rise of the meee 
ultimate form of democracy is connected by Aristotle with 
the provision of pay for the assembly (6 (4). 6. 1293 a 
1-10: 6 (4). 15. 1299b 38—1300a 4: 8 (6). 2. 1317b 
30-35), but this step does not seem to have been taken 
at Athens till ‘soon after the archonship of Eucleides’, 
who was archon in B.C. 403 (Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of 
Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 290: ’A@. IToA. c. 41). 
It seems likely, however, from 2. 12. 1274a 5-15 and 
7 (5). 4. 1304a 20-24 (cp. *A@. IToA. c. 27. Il. 7-11) 
that Aristotle held that an ultimate democracy existed 
at Athens in the latter part of the fifth century B.C, 
or even earlier. If so, his account of the ultimate demo- 
cracy does not in this particular closely reproduce 
the facts of the constitutional development of Athens. 
His language, again, suggests (6 (4). 4. 1292a 4 sqq.: 
cp. 8 (6). 4. 1319b 6 sqq.) that in the ultimate demo- 
cracy half-aliens were not excluded from citizenship; this 
may have been the case at Athens at certain times (cp. 
Aeschin. De Fals. Leg. c. 173 and Isocr. De Pace, § 88), but 
at any rate after the restoration of the democracy, citizenship 
was confined there to the sons of two citizen-parents (vol. i. 
p- 227). No close relation seems, therefore, to be traceable 
between the course of constitutional change.at Athens and 
Aristotle’s series of democracies. 


These four or five kinds, or perhaps rather grades, of Otherkinds 
democracy are far from exhausting its possible varieties, or cacy. 
even the varieties the existence of which is implied in the 
Politics. 

Thus a form of democracy which is recognized in 8 (6). 1. 

1317 a 26 sqq. does not seem to be included among them. 
This is the form in which the ruling demos consists of culti- 
vators and artisans, the day-labourers being excluded. 
This form approaches near to the first of Aristotle’s kinds, 
but does not fall within it, for artisans do not appear to find 
a place in the demos which bears rule in that form (8 (6). 4. 
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1319 a 24 sqq.). Again, a kind of democracy existed in 
which the ruling demos was composed of owners of land, 
whether cultivators and herdsmen or not. Phormisius, we 
know, proposed in B.C. 403 that the restored democracy at 
Athens should be of this type. Then again, there was the 
kind of democracy devised by Telecles of Miletus, in 
which deliberative authority mainly fell not to a numerous 
assembly, which might be guided by demagogues and might 
exalt itself above the magistracies and the law, but to suc- 
cessive sections of the citizen-body, each section being 
comparatively small (6 (4). 14. 1298a 11 sqq.). In some 
other democracies (1298 a 13 sqq.) the assembly had little 
or nothing to do, and the real deliberative consisted of the 
council of magistrates (avvapy(at), to which all citizens had 
access in succession. There was also the kind of demo- 
cracy which at one time existed at Mantineia. In this the 
_ assembly possessed deliberative authority, but the right of 
appointing the magistrates was reserved for persons ‘elected 
by alternation out of all’ (8 (6). 4. 1318 b 23 sqq.). We 
see, again, from 6 (4). 11.1296 a 16 sqq., that in some forms 
of democracy the poor and the moderately well-to-do out- 
numbered the rich, but not the poor taken by themselves, 
while in others the poor greatly outnumbered the rich, 
without the addition to their side of the moderately well- 
to-do. Democracies of the latter kind were far more 
short-lived than democracies of the former. There were 
democracies, again, in which the demos was largely com- 
posed of trireme-oarsmen, and others in which it was largely 
composed of the crews of merchant-ships or fishermen. 
The one sort must have differed considerably from the 
' other (see note on 1291 b 18). 

Democracies would of course differ also according to the 
circumstances under which democracy was introduced. It 
might be introduced suddenly in an extreme form—possibly 
after some victory, like those of Cnidus, Naxos, or Leuctra, 
or after some civil conflict—or it might develope gradually. 
At Athens democracy only gradually became extreme, and 
time was allowed for the growth of laws and customs 
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favourable to its maintenance. In the absence of such 
laws and customs extreme democracy did not commonly 
last long (8 (6). 4. 1319 b 3 sq.). The position and surround- 
ings of the State, again, would exercise an influence on the 
character of its democracy. In a State like Argos, con- 
stantly in danger of subjugation by powerful neighbours 
who were champions of oligarchy, democracy would be 
very different from what it was in States less constantly in 
peril. Fear of treason on the part of the rich would make 
it suspicious and sanguinary. Democracies, again, in which 
a single demagogue stood at the head of affairs would be 
very different from those in which rival demagogues 
struggled for supremacy. The best days of the Athenian 
democracy were those in which it was guided, first by the 
Council of the Areopagus, and then by Pericles. 


Aristotle connects the first appearance of democracy in The cir- 
Greece in one passage (3. 15. 1286 b 17 sqq.) with a reaction iar pce 
against the excessive concentration of power in the tyran- which de- 
nies, but in 6 (4). 13. 1297 b 22 sqq. he connects it rather meee Ae 
with an increase in the populousness of States and in the existence in 
power of the hoplite force. It is likely enough that many 
early democracies originated in this way, for we learn from 
Aristotle (1297 b 24 sq.) that early democracies resembled 
what were afterwards called polities, and in polities the 
hoplites were supreme (2. 6.1265 b 26 sqq.: 3. 7. 1279b 
2 sqq-: 6 (4). 13. 1297 b 1 sqq.). 

The demos which set up the earliest democracies was 
commonly an agricultural or pastoral demos resident in the 
country (7 (5). 5. 1305a 18 sqq.) ; hence the rise of these 
democracies indicates a tendency on the part of the rural 
citizens to assert their claims at the expense of the nobles, 
who dwelt for the most part in the central city. We may 
gather the aims of those who founded early democracies 
from the organization they gave them. When Solon, for 
instance, set up a democracy at Athens, he left the magi- 
stracies in the hands of the richer class, but he took pains to 
secure that this class should govern well by giving the 
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whole body of citizens the right of electing the magistrates 
and reviewing their conduct in office and by opening the 
dicasteries to all, thus placing an efficient check on the 
magistrates (cp. 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 27—1319 a 4). It is likely, 
therefore, that, when the rural hoplites set up one of these 
early democracies which resembled polities, they did so 
with the view of controlling and improving the adminis- 
tration of the nobles. They probably, however, had 
another aim also. They sought to obtain for themselves 
the right of deciding questions of peace, war, and alliance. 
They formed the most effective part of the army of the 
State, and their farms were exposed to the ravages of the 
enemy in case of war. It was natural, therefore, that they 
should claim this right, and none of the boons conferred by 
the early democracy can have been more highly valued by 
the peasant demos of those days than the right which it 
conferred on the assembly of deciding questions of peace, 
war, and alliance. 

It is interesting to note that the Lacedaemonian consti- 
tution, though it was not a democracy, went further than 
these early democracies. It opened the ephorate to the 
whole body of citizens. The poorest citizen might become 
a member of a powerful magistracy which checked and 
controlled the other magistracies of the State. The reason 
why the Lacedaemonian demos succeeded in acquiring this 
great privilege was probably two-fold. In the first place it 
was composed of citizens resident in Sparta, and not, like 
the demos of most States of early Greece, of citizens 
scattered over the territory, and next it was composed of 
citizens who were owners of land tilled for them by Helots, 
and who were not withdrawn by other occupations from 
political activity. 

Not all early democracies, however, were as limited and 
moderate as the Solonian democracy or the democracies 
resembling polities to which reference has been made, 
Democracies introduced after a sudden revolution, especially 
if that revolution was provoked by oppression or originated 
in contempt, were probably more extreme. When the 
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demos at Ambracia, for instance, apparently about B.C. 580, 
joined in expelling the hateful tyrant Periander, and set up 
a democracy (7 (5). 4. 1304 a 31 sqq.), the democracy set up 
will hardly have been as moderate as the Solonian. The 
same thing may probably be said of the democracy insti- 
tuted at Erythrae ‘in ancient times’ (év rots dpxalois xpdvors), 
when the demos changed the constitution in its indignation 
at the narrowness of the ruling class (7 (5). 6. 1305b 18 a 
sqq-). It is not certain that the Heracleia referred to in 
7 (5). 5 1304b 31 is Heracleia on the Euxine, but, if this 
is so, as this colony was founded about B.C. 550, the de- 
mocracy which was introduced there on its foundation was 
an early one, and yet of a pronounced type. The same 
thing may be said of the democracy which existed at 
Syracuse before the tyranny of Gelon. This appears to 
have been unruly and disorderly (7 (5). 3. 1302 b 31 sq.), 
and cannot have been moderate. 

Aristotle is disappointingly silent as to the organization The de- 
of the forms of democracy intermediate between the most Yclopment 
moderate forms and the extreme form. We should know cacy in 
more than we do about the way in which Greek demo- sis 
cracies developed if we knew more than we do of the way 
in which the powers of the Boulé developed. We know 
hardly anything on this subject as to other States than 
Athens, and even as to Athens we know but little. 

From the first the Boulé stands in a close relation to the 
popular assembly. As soon as a popular assembly acquires 
the right of arriving at political decisions of moment ', we 
find it placed in charge of a Boulé, much as a blind man is 
placed in charge of a dog. We might ask why a separate 
body was needed for this purpose—why committees of the 
assembly chosen by it from time to time should not have 
sufficed. The answer is that a body not intermittently, but 
permanently in existence was needed, capable of introducing 
measures into the assembly and of carrying its decisions 


1 It is remarkable that Solon the assembly were very limited 
instituted a Boulé at Athens, (see note on 1281 b 32). 
though the powers which he gave 
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into effect (8 (6). 8. 1322 b 13 sqq.)“ This duty might no 
doubt have been assigned to one of the ordinary magi- 
stracies, but it was evidently thought better to assign it to 
a body as little differentiated from the assembly and as 
accessible to all the citizens as possible. The Boulé must 
be a numerous body like the assembly and must be 
annually appointed by lot, and just as the assembly con- 
sisted of all the tribes, so all the tribes must have an equal 
voice in the Boulé. We do not know how soon the rule 
was introduced at Athens that no one could be more than 
twice a member of the Boulé (’A6. IToA. c. 62 sub jin.) ; one 
effect of this rule, however, was that all the citizens came 
once or twice in their lives to be members of the Boulé, 
and that it consequently nearly resembled the small delib- 
erative body planned by Telecles the Milesian (6 (4). 14. 
1298 a 12 sqq.), of which all the citizens were to be members 
in succession. Another result of the rule was that none of 
the members of the Boulé could have more than two years’ 
experience, so that there was no fear of its being a skilled 
gathering capable of rivalling the assembly and dictating 
to it. More care was taken at Athens to make the Boulé 
an institution congenial to democratic feeling, and to pre- 
vent its encroaching on the prerogatives of the assembly, 
than to secure its efficiency. Its powers were probably 
largely increased when those of the Council of the Areo- 
pagus were curtailed; how great they were at one time is 
shown by the fact that it could sentence Athenian citizens 
to imprisonment and death (’A@. IToA. c. 45); yet it continued 
to be appointed by lot, not by election. No doubt, indeed, 
it was because the Boulé was appointed by lot and was the 
reverse of a skilled magistracy that so little hesitation was 
felt in adding to its powers. 

Whether there were any democracies in which the Boulé 
was appointed by election, we do not learn. In that 
of Rhodes, however, the Boulé so far differed from the 
Athenian Boulé that it was headed, and perhaps to a great 
extent guided, by great magistrates, the six prytaneis 
(Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2.178). In that of Thebes (B.C. 
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366) the Boulé seems to have been joined with the magi- 
strates for purposes of deliberation, and to have had the 
right to try murderers and to put them to death, or at any 
rate those whose guilt was evident (Xen. Hell. 7. 3. 5 sqq.). 

The Boulé played a great part in the democracies inter- The rise of 
mediate between the first and the last. But in course of @¢ ut 
time, at any rate in large and populous States, the revenues mocracy. 
became sufficient to provide ample pay for the assembly, 
dicasteries, and magistracies, and when pay could be pro- 
vided for the assembly and it came to meet frequently, the 
power of the Boulé began to decline (6 (4). 15. 1299 b 38 
sqq.: 8 (6). 2. 1317b 30 sqq.). The assembly now re- 
served all decisions for itself, and democracy assumed its 
ultimate form. Aristotle dates the decline of the power of 
the Boulé from the provision of pay for the assembly, and, 
as has already been pointed out, pay does not appear to 
have been provided for the assembly at Athens till after 
B.C. 403. 

The increase in the revenue of the State to which refer- 
ence has been made is regarded by Aristotle rather as the 
indispensable condition of the rise of the ultimate democracy 
than as its cause. He frequently traces in the Politics the 
way in which a moderate democracy passes into an ultimate 
democracy (2 12.1274a 5 sqq.: 7 (5). 4. 13044 20 sqq.: 

6 (4). 4. 1292a 4 sqq.: 6 (4). 6.1292b 41 sqq.: 7 (5). 5. 
1305a 28 sqq.: 7 (5). 9. 1309 b 18sqq.), and we gather that, 
at Athens at any rate, the change was due in part to the 
elation of the demos after their naval victory at Salamis, 
which had led to the foundation of the Athenian empire, 
and in part to the action of demagogues, who kept con- 
stantly adding to the power of the demos in the hope of 
winning its favour, till at last they made the assembly 
supreme over the law. In 7 (5). 5. 1305a 28 sqq., where 
the experience of Athens may or may not be present to 
Aristotle’s mind, the change is traced to the rivalry of 
competitors for office when the offices are filled by election 
without the safeguard of a property-qualification, and the 
demos elects. But perhaps we may infer from 6 (4). 12. 
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1296 b 29 sq. that the ultimate democracy would hardly 
come into being unless there was a great excess of artisans 
and hired labourers in the citizen-body, and that its rise 
was due in part to a change in the composition of the 
demos. It is implied in 6 (4). 4.1292a 4 sqq. that the 
admissibility to office of citizens of not unimpeachable 
extraction was one of the concomitants of its rise. In 
"AO. [IoA. c. 27 a somewhat different account is given of the 
circumstances under which democracy became extreme at 
Athens, though here too ‘ the elation of the many ’ is men- 
tioned as one of the causes of the change. The decision of 
the demos ‘ to administer the constitution itself’, which pro- 
bably marks the introduction of the ultimate democracy, 
is there connected not with the provision of pay for the 
assembly, but with the concentration of the citizens in 
Athens during the Peloponnesian War and with their 
receipt of State-pay for service in war’. This account of 
the origin of the ultimate democracy at Athens does not 
quite agree with the account given in the Politics, which 
connects it with the provision of pay for the assembly. 

That a change sometimes occurred in the opposite direc- 
tion—that the ultimate democracy sometimes passed into 
the moderate forms—we see from 7 (5). 6. 1306b 21 and 
7 (5). 1. 1301 b 15 sq., but Aristotle nowhere gives us any 
account of the way in which this change commonly came 
about. 

The special characteristic of the ultimate democracy 
was, according to Aristotle, that under it the decrees of the 
assembly became supreme over the law and that the 
authority of the magistracies was overthrown (6 (4). 4. 
1292 a 4Sqq.: 6 (4). 14. 1298 b 13 sq.: 7 (5). 5. 1305a 28 
sqq.). This would have been a great evil even if the meet- 
ings of the assembly had been attended by all the citizens, 
but, as a matter of fact, more classes than one were unable 


1 °A@. Tod. c. 27, 6 mpds TleAo- obodopeiv rd per exdy ra d€ dxwy 
wovynaious éeveorn modepos, ev & mpoppeiro ri» modtreiay dcoixeip 
karaxAnabeis 6 Onuos év ro adore.  avros. 
cai aovveOiobeis €y rais otpareias 
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to attend them. The rich were often prevented by the 
claims of their property from attending the meetings either 
of the assembly or of the dicasteries (6 (4). 6.1293a 7 sqq.) ; 
they could attend occasional meetings, but not very frequent 
ones (8 (6). 5. 1320a 27 sqq.) ; and the rural citizens, some 
of whom must have lived, in Attica at all events, twenty or 
thirty miles from the place where the assembly met, were 
also often unable to be present. The result was that in 
the ultimate democracy supremacy over the law and the 
administration was exercised not by the whole citizen-body, 
but by the poorest class of urban citizens, those whose 
means were so small that the State-pay was a sufficient 
inducement to them to attend the assembly. Democracy 
in Greece, in fact, when fully developed, narrowed the class 
with which actual supremacy rested; we might have 
expected it to do the opposite. It culminated in a form in 
which the State paid the poorest and most ignorant class of 
urban citizens to attend the meetings of the assembly and 
did not enforce the attendance of other classes. Probably, 
however, other urban classes than the poorest did habitu- 
ally attend the meetings of the assembly even in this form 
of democracy, for we read in 6 (4). 11. 1296 a 14 sqq. that 
in democracies the moderately well-to-do class shared in 
ofice to a greater extent than in oligarchies, and this 
suggests that those of them who lived in or near the central 
city were not absent from the meetings of the assembly in 
ultimate democracies. 

Aristotle makes various suggestions for the mitigation of 
the evils connected with the ultimate democracy. It was 
because the assembly met frequently in a democracy of 
this kind that it came to claim all power for itself (6 (4). 15. 
1300a 38q.). Partly perhaps to check this abuse, as well 
as to lighten the pecuniary burden on the rich and to make 
it easier for them to attend, Aristotle recommends that the 
meetings of the assembly and the dicasteries should be 
made less frequent (8 (6). 5. 1320a 22 sqq.). He recom- 
mends also that meetings of the assembly should not be 
held in the absence of the country citizens (8 (6). 4. 1319a 
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36 sqq.), and that its pauper members should be provided 
by States possessing surplus revenues with the means 
of engaging in agriculture or trade (8 (6). 5. 1320 a 35 sqq.). 
This would make them less eager for frequent meetings of 
the assembly. Elsewhere (6 (4). 14.1298 b 13 sqq.) Aristotle 
recommends that the rich should be obliged by fines (he 
says nothing about the country citizens) to attend the meet- 
ings of the assembly. He adds other suggestions in 1298 b 
21 sqq. He may have been doubtful whether fines, however 
severe they might be, would suffice to enforce the attend- 
ance of the rich in an assembly in which they were greatly 
out-numbered, or he may have thought that the deliberative 
body would deliberate better if the numbers of the poor in 
it were less disproportionate than they usually were to 
those of the rich. At any rate he adds (1298 b 21)— it is 
advantageous, again, that those who are charged with 
deliberative functions should be elected or taken by lot in 
equal numbers from the parts of the State’ (i.e. the 
notables and the demos), ‘and it is also advantageous, if 
the members of the demos are greatly superior in number 
to the men of political capacity ’ (i.e. the notables), ‘ either 
not to give pay to all, but only to a number proportionate 
to the numerical strength of the notables, or to exclude by 
lot those who are in excess of the proper number’. Aris- 
totle does not make it clear by whom the deliberative body 
the appointment of which he here suggests is to be elected, 
if it is elected and not appointed by lot, but his meaning 
seems to be that half of it is to be elected by the notables 
and half by the demos. If this is so, his recommendation 
amounts to a recommendation of a representative delibera- 
tive body in which the number of the representatives of 
the notables and demos should be equal. He omits to 
arrange for the payment of the representatives of the 
demos, though this would evidently be necessary. He 
would not apparently be content with a paid representative 
body elected in each deme by the members of the deme or 
appointed in each deme by lot, though the substitution of 
a representative body of this kind for the popular assembly 
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would seem to a modern to be the true remedy for the 
defects of the popular assembly. Such a representative 
body would have been less likely than the popular assembly 
to encroach on the province of the law and the magistra- 
cies, and it would have been more acceptable to the demos 
than the kind of representative body which Aristotle sug- 
gests, one in which the representatives of the notables are 
equal in number to those of the demos. 

It is evident from Aristotle’s language in such passages 
as 8 (6). 4. 1319 b 6 sqq. that ultimate democracies were 
often introduced in Greece. They must have existed in 
many States besides Athens, though we are not able to 
point with certainty to any existing elsewhere. Perhaps 
the democracies at Cos, Rhodes, Heracleia, and Megara 
mentioned in 7 (5). 5. 1304 b 25 sqq. and the democracy at 
Cyrene mentioned in 8 (6). 4. 1319b 22 sq. were ultimate 
democracies. Democracy was strong at Byzantium and 
Tenedos (6 (4). 4.1291 b 23 sqq.), but whether ultimate 
democracies existed there we do not know. 

Some ultimate democracies were no doubt more tolerable 
than others, The burden on the rich was less where the 
State-pay was provided wholly or in part by special 
revenues derived from dependent allies, or an emporium, or 
mines, or some exceptional product like silphium, and not 
exclusively by taxes levied on the rich. An ultimate 
democracy introduced gradually was less oppressive than 
one which was suddenly introduced after a victory over the 
rich won by leaders embittered by exile at the head of 
a demos infuriated by oppression. An ultimate democracy 
in which the poor greatly outnumbered the rich without 
any addition to their numbers from the moderately well-to- 
do was worse than one in which their numbers were less. 

It is evident that the ultimate democracy at Athens 
in the days before the rich were decimated by defeats 
on land (7 (5). 3. 1303 a 8 sqq.) and the whole State im- 
poverished by the disastrous latter years of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, differed greatly from what it became in the 
fourth century before Christ. Isocrates tells us (De Antid. 
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§ 159 sq.: cp. § 142) that when he was a boy—he was born 
in B.C. 436—everybody was eager to be reputed rich, but 
that at the time at which he was writing (B.C. 353) it was 
more perilous to be thought rich than to be an open 
criminal, for criminals were let off with light punishments, 
whereas absolute ruin befel persons held to be wealthy. 


Aristotle nowhere gives us in the Politics a full descrip- 
tion in detail of the organization and working of democracy. 
What he tells us on the subject he tells us incidentally. 
His aim in the last three Books of the Politics, as has 
already been said, is a practical aim, to guide Greek states- 
men and lawgivers in the construction and administration 
of the various constitutions, and it is from the remarks he 
makes in the course of pursuing this aim that we obtain his 
views on the subject of the organization and working of 
Greek democracy. Perhaps we learn from him more about 
its structure and institutions than about its life and 
working. 

If we seek pictures of its life and working, we shall find 
more of them in the pages of Thucydides than in those of 
the Politics. Herodotus had already dwelt on the passionate 
vehemence of democracy in action (3. 81) and had pointed 
out how much it did at Athens, at any rate in its earlier 
days, to stimulate patriotic effort (5. 78). Thucydides tells 
us far more. His task compelled him to study the be- 
haviour of the Athenian assembly in the many crises with 
which it had to deal in the course of the Peloponnesian 
War. We watch its behaviour to Pericles under the stress 
of cruel suffering. We see its hastiness and impulsiveness, 
its rapid alternations of severity and clemency, its suscepti- 
bility to excitement not only in an angry or vindictive 
direction, but also in the direction of mercy and sympathy’, 
its occasional recklessness and levity in dealing with im- 
portant affairs, and other weaknesses which affected it. 


* Grote, Hist. of Greece, 9, 377, the Syracusan assembly under 
where Xen. Hell. 1. 5. 19 is re- similar circumstances (Diod. 11. 
ferred to, and the behaviour of 92) compared. 
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We see that in the fifth century before Christ, when the 
Athenian democracy was at its best, it was a government 
of action as well as of open discussion, though the famous 
lines of Ion of Chios in praise of its rival, the Lacedae- 
monian State (Fragm. 63 Nauck), suggest that he regarded 
it as even then too much a government of words. The 
orations of Demosthenes complete the picture by setting 
before us the weaknesses of the Athenian democracy at 
a time when it had lost much of its original vigour. 

Among the characteristics of democracy which had been 
already pointed out before Aristotle dealt with the subject 
the following may be mentioned :— 

1. its exercise of rule in the interest of a section of the 
citizens (Plato, Laws 715 A sq., 832 B sq.) and fre- 
quent oppression of the rich : 

3. its passion for liberty and equality (Plato, Rep. 557 B, 
558 C, 562 B sq.) and its jealousy of men of superior 
merit (see note on 1284 b 28): 

3. its demand for equality of access to magistracies, and 
hence for : 

A. appointment to magistracies by lot, i.e. appoint- 
ment by lot out of all, not out of selected persons 
(xpoxptro). This had been dwelt on by many 
from Herodotus’ time onwards : 

B. a rotation of office (Eurip. Suppl. 392 sqq. Bothe, 
406 sqq. Dindorf): 

C. the multiplication of offices and the diminution of 
their powers, resulting in feebleness of action 
(Plato, Polit. 303 A). Herodotus (3. 80) treats 
the accountability of magistrates as one of the 
institutions characteristic of democracy. 

4. its practice of referring questions to the whole citizen- 
body (Hdt. 3. 80 sub fin.) and of consulting the 
opinion of all (Eurip. Suppl. 424 sqq. Bothe, 438 sqq. 
Dindorf) : 

5. its aggrandizement of flatterers and demagogues (Aris- 
toph. Eq.) and especially of some one individual 


(Plato, Rep. 565 C): 
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6. Plato had hinted (Rep. 565 A) that the many were 
not eager to attend the meetings of the assembly 
unless they derived some profit from so doing, but 
he does not point out, as Aristotle does, the effect 
of State-pay in making democracies extreme: 

7. the favour shown in democracies to low birth, poverty, 
and want of education (Aristoph. Eq., [Xen.] Rep. 
Ath.: see note on 1317 b 38-41): 

8. the humouring in democracies of women, children, and 
slaves, and the license allowed to all to live as they 
please (Plato, Rep. 557 B sqq., 562 E sqq.). 

The following, on the other hand, are some of the chief 
characteristics of democracy to which Aristotle, so far as 
we know, was the first to call attention :— 

1. His classification of the kinds of democracy is more 
careful and more complete than the received one, 
which distinguished only between the zatpla 8npoxparia 
and the vewrdrn dnuoxparla. That democracies vary in 
kind as the demos which bears rule in each varies we 
had not been told by any one before, nor does it seem 
that any one had dwelt on the merits of an agricultural 
and pastoral demos. The effect of abundant State-pay 
in making the extreme democracy possible is pointed 
out by him more clearly than by any one before. 

2. In his picture of the institutions of an extreme demo- 
cracy he dwells, as no one before him appears to 
have done, on its tendency to exalt the power of the 
assembly at the expense both of the law and of the 
magistracies, even the Boulé. His view that the 
extreme democracy resembles tyranny may possibly 
have been suggested by some lines of Aristophanes 
(see note on 1292a 11), but had any one before him 
asserted the fact with equal clearness? 

3. Aristotle was apparently the first to point out the ten- 
dency of the extreme democracy to make the citizen- 
body as large as possible, so that the demos might 
greatly outnumber the rich, and hence to extend 
citizenship even to illegitimate sons and the sons of 
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an alien or slave father or mother (8 (6). 4. 1319b 
6 sqq.). 

4. He was also the first, so far as we know, to dwell on 
the tendency of democracy to mingle the citizens 
together and to modify or do away with earlier 
sectional distinctions and worships. 

5. The view that it is the tendency of democracy to 
assimilate the rearing, education, dress, and mode 
of life of rich and poor was apparently a common 
one (6 (4). 9. 1294b 19 sqq.), but he seems to have 
been among the first to mention this view. 

6. Had any one before him pointed out the tendency of 
democracy to restrict the term for which magistracies 
were tenable and to discourage a repeated tenure of 
magistracies, or drawn attention to the variations in 
the organization of the deliberative in democracies 
and in the extent of its powers ? 

7. Had any one before him pointed out that democracies 
were more secure and durable than oligarchies, or 
traced the various causes to which they owed this 
advantage ? 

8. We hear from no one else of the existence of demo- 
cracies not of law, but of custom and training, or of 
democracies of law, but not of custom and training. 


The first account given us in the Politics of the principle Aristotle’s 
on which democracy rests is contained in 3. 9. 1280 a 7-25. ake: pene 
We are there told that the champigns of the democratic ope of 

‘ ae ; emocracy. 
view of what is just claimed an equal share—we do not 
distinctly learn in what, but probably in political power— 
for those who were equal in free birth (¢Aevepla). But who 
are equal in free birth? According to 3. 8. 12804 5 ‘all 
share in free birth’, but yet we read in 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 26 sq. 
of ‘the class which is not free-born by descent from two 
citizen-parents’ (rd pi) é€ dudorépwy modtrGy edevOepor), an 
expression which seems to imply that the sons of only one 
citizen-parent are not fully free-born, and in 6 (4). 12. 


1296 b 17 sqq. it is implied that free birth is not possessed by 
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all, for it is there distinguished from ‘ numerical superiority ’ 
as falling under the head of ‘quality’ (rd zowdy), whereas the 
latter falls under the head of ‘ quantity ’ (rd xocdv). Soin 3. 
15. 1286 a 36 a demos consisting of the free-born is tacitly 
contrasted with a demos including other elements than the 
free-born. It seems clear, then, that democracy according 
to one conception of it claimed an equal share of political 
power only for those who were equal in free birth, not for 
any one and every one who might be made a citizen. 

But this restriction appears to pass out of sight in other 
accounts of the principle of democracy, for instance in that 
contained in 8 (6). 2, where it is implied that democracy 
claims equality for all, not merely for all who are equal in 
free birth. Democracy is said to aim at ‘freedom and 
equality’ (6 (4). 4. 1291 b 34 sq.: 8 (6). 2. 1318 a 9 sq.), or 
at ‘freedom’ in its two kinds, freedom based on equality, 
which implies an interchange among the citizens of ruling 
and being ruled and the supremacy of the will of the 
majority, and freedom in the sense of living as one likes, 
which implies not being ruled at all, or, if that is im- 
possible, an interchange of ruling and being ruled (8 (6). 
2. 1317a 40—b 17). Elsewhere (7 (5). 9. 1310a 28 sqq.) 
democracy is said to be characterized by two things, the 
supremacy of the majority and freedom in the sense of 
living as one likes. Here freedom is distinguished from 
the supremacy of the majority, though this is regarded as 
a kind of freedom in 8 (6). 2. 1317 a 40 sqq. 

In these accounts of democracy it is implied that freedom 
and equality are conferred on all, both rich and poor. True, 
the rich will be in a minority, and as the majority is 
supreme, the poor will be supreme. But the rich will have 
a share of authority. It is on this principle that the first 
form of democracy is organized, that which is especially 
based on equality (% Aeyopuévy padtora xara 7d Ioov, 6 (4). 4. 
1291 b 30 sqq.). In that form all share in the constitution 
alike. 

But democracy is also the rule of the poor, whether in 
a majority or not (3. 8.1280a 1 sqq.). Then it is not 
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necessarily the rule of the majority, nor is it based on 
equality for all, Here we have an account of democracy 
which conflicts with those previously given. What right 
on democratic principles have the poor to rule, if they are 
in a minority? A democracy which gives supremacy to 
a minority of poor would seem to sin against the principle 
of arithmetical equality, which is the basis of democracy 
according to 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 3 sq. 

It will be seen that Aristotle’s account of democracy is 
not free from inconsistencies. Nor are we yet at an end of 
them. Democracy tends to favour not only the poor, but 
also bastards, half-aliens, and half-slaves, and to admit 
them to citizenship (3. 5. 1278 a 26 sqq.: 8 (6). 4. 1319b 
6 sqq.: 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 26 sq.). Thus democracy is some- 
thing more than the rule of the poor; it is the rule of 
a demos possibly comprising half-alien and half-servile 
elements. Now at last we have sounded the depths of the 
democratic principle. Low birth and Bavavoia are as dear 
to it as poverty (8 (6). 2. 1317 b 38 sqq.). 

Another characteristic of democracy is the assimilation 
of the dress and mode of life of rich and poor, and of the 
rearing of their children (6 (4). 9. 1294b 19 sqq.). This is 
in harmony with the conception of democracy according to 
which it is based on equality for all. 

The inconsistencies which have been noticed in Aristotle’s 
account of democracy perhaps reflect real inconsistencies in 
democracy itself. It is perhaps true that democracy claims 
equality for all and the supremacy of the majority and an 
interchange of rule, but also claims supremacy for the poor 
and low-borm. Its claims are thus not wholly self-consistent, 
but its paramount claim is supremacy for the poor and 
the full participation of the poor in all forms of political 
activity. 

Its organization will evidently vary according as one or 
other of these conceptions of it predominates. Aristotle's 
first form of democracy is based on the conception accord- 
ing to which democracy implies equality for all; the 
ultimate democracy on the conception according to which 
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democracy is the supremacy of the poor and the full 
participation of the poor in all forms of political activity. 
But even in the ultimate democracy the principle of the 
equality of rich and poor was not abandoned; the rich 
were legally possessed of all the political rights enjoyed by 
the poor, though they were commonly in too great a minority 
to exercise them with effect. There was a nominal equality, 
but a real inequality, in the position of rich and poor. 

One characteristic of democracy meets with less notice 
from Aristotle than we might have expected. If it is the 
rule of the many and the poor, the many, we are told in 
8 (6). 4. 1318 b 16 sq., seek gain rather than honour, and 
gain, we might expect, rather than a barren liberty and 
equality, or even a barren rule of the poor, must be the 
aim of democracy. And, in fact, Aristotle implies in 8 (6). 
7. 1321 a 40 sqq. that one of the characteristics of democracy 
is that those who rule in it seek gain rather than honour. 
But nothing is said of this characteristic of democracy else- 
where. The aim of democracy is usually represented by 
Aristotle to be liberty, or liberty and equality, or the rule 
of the majority or of the poor, or the interchange of rule, 
not the gain of the ruling class. Yet perhaps his remark 
in 8 (6). 7. 1321 a 40 sqq. is not without an element of 
truth. The dominant class in a democracy usually seeks 
not only to rule but to derive material profit from its rule. 


Some light will be thrown on the characteristics of Greek 
democracy if we briefly note a few important points in 


modern de- which it differed from modern democracy. 


mocracy. 


The demos in a Greek State was only a section of the 
working class, for a large part of the working class con- 
sisted of metoeci and slaves. Hence the dominant class in 
a Greek democracy was less numerous and outnumbered 
the rich and the moderately well-to-do less, than in 
a modern democracy. Thus in 6 (4). 14. 1298 b 23 sq. it is 
implied that the demos might not greatly exceed the 
notables in number. Nor was this all. The poerer class 
of citizens in a Greek democracy was itself a privileged 
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class and had classes beneath it on which it looked 
down, metoeci and slaves. Not so the poor in a modern 
democracy. , 

The demos in a Greek State was not too large to be 
brought together in an open-air meeting for purposes of 
deliberation and discussion. A meeting composed of all 
the citizens of a modern city would often be unmanageably 
large, and a meeting composed of all the citizens of a 
modern State would be manifestly impossible. Hence 
a modern democracy cannot be ruled by the demos in 
person ; it must be ruled by representatives, and an assem- 
bly of representatives is less likely to be able to make its 
momentary will supreme over the law and to overthrow 
the authority of the magistracies than an assembly com 
posed of the citizens themselves. In a Greek democracy, 
on the other hand, it was comparatively easy for the whole 
citizen-body gathered in an assembly and headed by its 
demagogues to administer as well as to rule and to free 
itself from the restraints of law. ; 

In a Greek democracy, again, the State was ruled from 
one centre, in modern democracies it is ruled from many 
centres, which check and balance each other. Its policy is 
shaped by representative bodies representing a number of 
widely scattered constituencies, no one of which is dominant 
over the rest. It is the result of discussion carried on by 
persons gathered from a very large area, whereas in the 
assembly of a Greek democracy the disputants would usually 
be citizens of a single not very large city. A modern 
democracy consequently stands far more in need of 
organizers and wire-pullers than a Greek democracy did, 
and these men play a far greater part in it. They are 
needed, indeed, not only to keep the various centres work- 
ing together, but also to guide the many elections of 
officials and representatives which must necessarily take 
place. These are far more numerous in a modern than in 
a Greek democracy, because the lot is not now used in 
making appointments to offices. 

We have seen that the deliberative in a Greek demo- 
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cracy, consisting as it did of the citizens themselves, not of 
representatives of them, stood in a different relation to the 
magistracies from that in which a representative deliber- 
ative body stands to the executive in a modern democracy. 
It was also less checked by the judicial authority than the 
deliberative in a modern democracy. The judges in a 
Greek democracy were not trained lawyers marked off by 
special knowledge from the common herd, but ordinary 
citizens grouped in large dicasteries, who shared the pas- 
sions and the prejudices which prevailed in the deliberative 
assembly. In the ultimate democracy these dicasteries 
were paid, and consisted to a large extent of poor men, 
who were often only too ready to become the tools of the 
demagogues in their schemes of confiscation (8 (6). 5. 1320a 
4 sqq.). 

Another difference may be noted between the deliber- 
ative assembly in a Greek democracy and the legislature in 
a modern democracy. It was not a legislative body only, 
but both a legislative and a deliberative body, having power 
to decide some important administrative questions, such as 
those of peace, war, and alliance. Indeed, it had also power 
to decide some important judicial questions, for it had 
power to inflict on citizens the punishments of death, exile, 
and confiscation of property. Its powers, therefore, re- 
sembled those of the magistrates more than those of a 
modern legislative body do, and it was more easy for it to 
become a jealous rival of the magistrates, and ultimately to 
weaken their authority. 

The poorer citizens in a Greek democracy, again, were 
more aspiring than the corresponding class in a modern 
democracy. They sought not merely for substantial gains 
or for a control of legislation and taxation in their own 
interest, but also for the gratification of their vanity ; they 
wished to hold office and to act as judges and members 
of the assembly. They enjoyed having great men before 
them competing for their votes. In modern demo- 
cracy this aim is still present, but as the sovereign people 
does not rule in person and cannot be gathered into one 
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all-powerful assembly, it is gratified in a less direct way. 
Modern democracy, though it demands a rotation of office 
(see note on 1317b 17), seeks rather to regulate legislation 
and taxation in the interest of the labouring class than to 
give a turn of office to every poor man. Even in the ulti- 
mate form of Greek democracy, indeed, the poor did not 
claim to hold offices which demanded special experience 
and skill. 

In ancient Greece, again, democracy, or at any rate 
extreme democracy, meant the supremacy of classes which 
were often in part of semi-alien or semi-servile origin. 
In many Greek cities the urban section of the demos 
contained a large admixture of elements of this kind. 
Democracy in most modern States brings no such conse- 
quences with it, though it is true that in the United States 
classes which are semi-alien, or even more than semi-alien, 
play a considerable part in politics. 


TYRANNY. 


Aristotle does not always define tyranny in the same The detin- 
way. His earliest definition of it in the Politics makes it °° 
a form of monarchy in which rule is exercised for the 
advantage of the monarch (3. 7. 1279b 6 sq.), but in the Sixth 
(old Fourth) Book he treats as forms of tyranny a despotic 
kind of kingship found in some barbarian nations and the 
aesymneteship of early Greece (6 (4). 10. 1295a 7 sqq.), 
though he does not appear to hold that either the barbarian 
king or the aesymnete ruled for his own advantage. His 
reason for classing these two forms of monarchy as tyrannies 
apparently is that both possessed large powers of arbitrary 
rule (1295a 16 sq.). Viewed in this light, the name of tyranny 
may be given to any office exercising despotic authority ; 
thus the ephorship was regarded by some as a tyranny 
(2.6.1265b 40: cp. 2.9. 1270 b 13 sq.). Thucydides seems 
to approach this view when he tacitly contrasts tyrannies 
with ‘hereditary ‘kingships with fixed rights’ (ést pnrois 
y€pacs zarpixal Baciweiat, 1. 13). 
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Others found the distinctive mark of tyranny not so 
much in the despotic character of its rule as in its not 
ruling in accordance with law. Thus Plato says in Polit. 
301 B, Gray pyre card vdpous pyre xara &n mpdtrn ris els 
kpywv ... pay ov rére Toy To.otroy Exactoy TUpavvoy KAnTéoy 5 
Cp. Rhet. 1. 8. 1365 b 37, povapyla 8 éort card rotvopa éy ff 
els drdyrwy Kipids éorw’ tovrwy 8& n ev xara rdf Twa Bact- 
Aela, 7 8 adpioros tupavuls, and Xen. Mem. 4. 6. 12, rhy per 
yap éxdyrwy re trav dvOpdénev xal card vépous rév wédewy 
dpxiv Bacrelav jyeiro (sc. Swxpdrns), thy 82 axdytwy re Kal pi 
Kata vdpovs, GAA’ drws 6 Upywy BovdAociro, rypavvisa. In the 
passage last quoted we find a further characteristic added 
that the rule of the tyrant is exercised over unwilling 
subjects (cp. Thuc. 3. 37. 2). 

Tyranny is also described as a kind of rule based on 
deceit or force (Diog. Laert. 3. 83, rupawvis 3¢ éorw ev Fj 
mapaxpovobévtes 7) BiacOdvres ind twos dpxovrar: cp. Xen. 
Mem. 3. 9. 10 and Pol. 7 (5). 10. 1313 a 9 sq., where see 
note). 

Aristotle’s prevailing tendency is to define tyranny, or at 
any rate that kind of tyranny which is thought to be 
especially tyranny (6 (4). 10. 1295a 17 sqq.), as a form of 
monarchy in which the monarch rules irresponsibly over 
men as good as, or better than, himself for his own advan- 
tage, and consequently rules over unwilling subjects (6 (4). 
10. 1295 a19sqq.)!. Tyranny is the perversion not merely 
of kingship (3. 7. 1279 b 4 sqq.), but of absolute kingship (6 
(4). 2. 1289a 39 sqq.), and just as the absolute king is 
greatly superior to those over whom he rules and rules for 
the common advantage, so his antithesis the tyrant is the 
inferior, or at any rate only the equal, of those over whom 
he rules and rules for his own advantage. It follows that 
if a man is to possess absolute power and not to be 
a tyrant, he must not only rule for the common advantage, 
but also be greatly superior to those over whom he rules 


1 In this kind of tyranny the _ in which the tyrant possesses only 
tyrant possesses unlimited powers, limited powers and uses them for 
but is there not a kind of tyranny _ his own advantage? 
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(4 (7). 3- 1325 b 3 sqq.). When the ruler possesses this 
transcendent superiority, men willingly accept his rule (3. 
13. 1284 b 32 sqq.), and he is not a tyrant. Rule comes to 
the king by reason of his virtue, to the tyrant by reason of 
the power which enables him to make himself tyrant, 
whether that power is possessed by him as a king or as 
a great official or as a demagogue and general (7 (5). 10. 
1310b 14-31). 

The first introduction of tyranny in the Greek world The rise of 
seems to have been due not to demagogues, but to kings 'Y™™")- 
or great officials who converted the positions legally held 
by them into tyrannies, and thus were the first to make 
the breach through which later on so many soldier-dema- 
gogues successfully passed. Tyranny was a legacy from 
the early incautious days in which kingships existed and 
great magistracies were held by single individuals. Even 
the soldier-demagogue, when he arose, commonly held some 
great military office before he made himself tyrant (7 (5). 
5- 1305a 7 sqq.). 

In later days most tyrants, but not all, won their tyran- 
nies as demagogues. Not all, for some won their tyrannies 
simply because they possessed an overpowering influence 
in the State (7 (5). 3. 1302 b 15 sqq.), others because they 
were the holders of important offices for long terms (7 (5). 
8. 1308 a 20 sqq.), others because they belonged to leading 
families in close oligarchies (7 (5). 8. 1308 a 22 sq.), others 
because they were captains of mercenaries (7 (5). 6. 1306a 
22 sq.) or ‘neutral magistrates’ (dpxovres peoldio, 7 (5). 6. 
1306 a 26 sqq.). Another class of tyrants consisted of 
nominees of Persia or in later days of Macedon. 

The rise of tyranny in ancient Greece was not, as it was 
in mediaeval Italy, a symptom of exhaustion and weariness 
of faction. It was often due rather to the difficulty which 
the demos experienced in overthrowing oligarchies which 
oppressed it. It could not easily overthrow these olig- 
archies unless it was headed by a man possessing both 
military and demagogic skill. In early oligarchies the 
demos was for the most part a rural demos, while the 
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oligarchs dwelt in the city. A demagogue at the head of 
a demos of this kind found himself in a difficult position. 
He had to defend in the city the rights of supporters 
scattered over the country, too distant and busy to give 
him effective support. He had to prosecute in oligarchical 
lawcourts rich men who had wronged poor men. We can 
readily imagine that he was almost driven by stress of 
circumstances to make himself tyrant (Plato, Rep. 565 D 
sqq.). He would obviously stand in great need of a body- 
guard. That Cypselus, though the founder of a tyranny at 
Corinth, never had a bodyguard is mentioned as a remark- 
able fact (7 (5). 12. 1315 b 27 sq.). This bodyguard he had to 
ask of the State, and Aristotle thinks (3. 15. 1286 b 35 sqq.) 
that the citizens would have been wise if they had done 
what was usually done when an aesymnete was elected, 
and had limited the numbers of the bodyguard, not allowing 
it to be stronger than the many, but this precaution was 
commonly neglected, no doubt because, when the body- 
guard was granted, the demos felt unbounded confidence in 
its champion. The bodyguard of a tyrant was usually 
composed of aliens, notwithstanding that he had the sup- 
port of the demos, and this was a sinister sign. It meant 
that he intended to be independent of the demos. 

An alien bodyguard would be most easily hired in 
regions in which mercenary soldiers were easily obtainable. 
Thus Corinth Sicyon and Megara, the earliest homes of 
tyranny in Greece Proper, were close to Arcadia, where 
mercenary soldiers were always to be had. States 
bordering on regions peopled with warlike barbarians 
(for instance, States in Caria, Sicily, or Thrace), or 
near bodies of warlike slaves like the Penestae, were 
similarly circumstanced. It would be especially easy, again, 
to obtain mercenaries at the close of great wars, when large 
numbers of men had lost all taste and aptitude for peaceful 
pursuits. Thus the tyranny of Dionysius the Elder at 
Syracuse and probably that of Pherae arose at the end of 
the Peloponnesian War. It was no doubt a fortunate thing 
for Greece that these tyrannies enlisted so many turbulent 
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spirits in their service and drew them away to Syracuse 
and Pherae. 

It was not always under oligarchy that the hostility 
between rich and poor arose from which tyranny usually 
sprang. It sometimes arose under a democracy. Herodotus 
(3. 82) describes tyranny as arising under both oligarchy 
and democracy. Plato, indeed, in the Republic (562 B sqq.) 
conceives tyranny as always arising under democracy, but 
that was evidently not the case. In his picture of the 
tyrant he clearly has Dionysius the Elder especially in view, 
and the tyranny of Dionysius the Elder arose under a 
democracy (Plut. Reg. et Imp. Apophth. 176 D). 

The rise of tyranny seems to have been often connected 
with other than purely internal difficulties, though neither 
Plato nor Aristotle draws attention to the fact. Dionysius 
the Elder acquired his tyranny when Syracuse was fighting 
for its existence against a Carthaginian invasion of Sicily 
which had already proved fatal to several of its Greek 
cities. It is likely enougH that the establishment of a 
tyranny at Corinth by Cypselus in B.C. 657 was connected 
with the revolt of Corcyra from Corinth and the sea- 
fight fought by their fleets in B.C. 664. So again the 
origin of the tyranny at Pherae was probably connected 
with the struggle of Larissa and Pherae for supremacy, 
which, beginning at the end of the fifth century B.C., ulti- 
mately resulted in the subjection of Thessaly to Philip of 
Macedon. At times of crisis, when the existence of the 
State was threatened by external foes, the concentration of 
civil and military authority in the hands of one able man 
had its advantages!. This was especially felt in Sicily, 
which never forgot that a formidable Carthaginian invasion 
had been repulsed in B.C. 480 by the tyrant Gelon. If the 
invasion of Greece Proper by Xerxes had been repulsed 
under the leadership of tyrants, it is probable that tyranny 
would have won the prestige there which it enjoyed in 


? That the value ofa singleable 18, Isocr. Nicocl. § 24 sq., and 
ruler was recognized we see from Demosth. De Fals. Leg. c. 184 sq. 
Thuc. 6. 72. 3, Xen. Anab. 6. 1. 
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Sicily. No doubt tyrannies were often successfully set up 
at times when the State was not menaced by any external 
perils, and when the only thing that troubled its peace was 
internal faction. This was the case with the tyranny of 
Peisistratus among others. 

The mere fact that tyrants needed a bodyguard made 
a considerable revenue a necessity of their position. Thus 
it was in wealthy States that tyranny was most at home. 
This large revenue was raised by taxation which was often 
oppressive. We gather from 7 (5). 11. 1314b 14 that 
‘eisphorae and liturgies’ were commonly exacted by tyrants 
from their subjects. We also hear of their receiving a certain 
proportion of the produce of the soil, often a tenth. The 
heavy taxes levied by tyrants were a characteristic feature 
of their rule, and were no doubt partly responsible for its 
commonly short duration. Free States appear to have 
intentionally abstained from following their example in 
this matter. Usually, however, tyrants were not satisfied 
with possessing a large revenue; they also sought to amass 
a treasure (7 (5). 11.1314b10). The possession of a treasure 
enabled them to act more promptly in special emergencies 
than they could otherwise have done. They needed it, or 
thought that they needed it, to face the perils of their position, 
but it also added to these perils, for those whom the tyrant 
left in charge of his treasure, when he was absent from the 
city, often conspired against him (7 (5). 11. 1314 b 10 sqq.). 
It was easy for tyrants to amass a treasure, for, as their rise 
to supreme power was commonly opposed by most of the rich, 
they had abundant opportunities of enriching themselves 
by confiscation. The more the expenditure of the tyrant 
increased, the greater would be the temptation to plunder 
the rich, and his expenditure constantly tended to increase. 
Partly to keep his mercenaries employed, partly to win 
glory and popularity, partly to make himself indispensable 
to the State, the tyrant often made war. He would easily 
find excuses for war, for the great resources, political mili- 
tary and financial, which were at his disposal and the 
concentration of authority in his hands must have made all 
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neighbouring States distrustful of him and anxious, if not 
actually hostile. His own subjects were not sorry when he 
made war, for they knew that he would be obliged to arm 
them, and they hoped, when he had done so, to find some 
opportunity of dethroning him (Diod. 14. 45. 5, 14. 64. 4: 
Isocr. Hel. § 32). 

The extent to which tyrants altered the laws and consti- 
tution of the State which they ruled seems to have varied. 
Mr. Freeman is probably right in saying (Sicily, 2. 53): ‘ It 
does not appear that the tyrant, as a rule, swept away the 
laws and constitution of the city. The forms of law might 
go on; it was enough if magistrates and assemblies practi- 
cally did their master’s bidding. Whenever either silent 
influence or express command failed to secure obedience, 
the spearmen were ready tostepin’. Still Herodotus (3. 80) 
says of the tyrant, ‘he changes traditional customs’ (ydya:a 
auwet wdrpa), and it is clear from Isocr. Ad Nicocl. § 17 sq. 
that the tyrants of Salamis in Cyprus at any rate, besides 
issuing their edicts (Isocr. loc. cit.: cp. Pol. 6 (4). 4. 1292 a 
20), also revised the laws and tried and decided lawsuits in 
person. 

Aristotle recommends the tyrant to win, if possible, the 
support both of the rich and of the poor, or, if not, the 
support of whichever of these classes was the stronger 
(7 (5). 11. 1315 a 31 sqq.). He implies that it was always 
open to him to win the support of the rich, but this it must 
have commonly been difficult for him to do. His taxation 
fell with especial severity on the rich. He dreaded those 
of them who ranked as notables, for conspiracies against 
him were for the most part their work, and he especially 
dreaded those who overtopped the rest (7 (5). 11. 1313 a 40). 
It cannot have been easy for him to employ the notables 
in the work of government, and yet, if they had no share in 
it, they were discontented. The tyrants seem to have 
brought into the administration of the State the methods 
by which the generals in command of besieged cities con- 
trolled them (see note on 1313a 41), and these methods 
would be especially odious to the leisured class, the class 
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which set most store by freedom in social intercourse. 
Greek cities were commonly pervaded by a hum of dis- 
cussion and talk, but a silence fell on them under a tyranny 
of the worse kind; the tyrant’s spies made social inter- 
course dangerous; the citizens came not only to distrust 
each other, but to be unacquainted with each other. The 
poor suffered less under a government of this kind than the 
rich. The tax on the produce of the soil no doubt fell in 
part upon them, and the impoverishment of the rich must 
have cost them dear. Tyrants were also sometimes led by 
their fear of plots to discourage the residence of the poor 
in the central city and to keep them hard at work. Still 
they occasionally helped the poor with gifts or loans of 
money, and were often great builders, and therefore great 
employers of labour. The tyrants of Corinth and probably 
of Miletus ' founded colonies which must have given many 
poor men a chance of enriching themselves, and so did 
Dionysius the Elder. The luxurious court of the tyrant 
was partly supplied by alien handicraftsmen, but it was 
also a source of profit to the native poor, and many new 
arts were introduced and old ones developed under his rule. 

Plato’s sketch of the tyrant’s career (Rep. 568 E), how- 
ever, implies that a time often came in the course of it 
when he found that he had run through the property of the 
rich. He had now only poor men to tax, and his heavy 
expenditure had to be maintained at the cost of his early 
friends, the demos. He thus lost their good will, and it 
sometimes became necessary for him to disarm them and 
to win fresh supporters by emancipating slaves. 

Even a short period of tyranny must have been injurious 
to a State. Many of its natural leaders would be put to 
death or exiled or stripped of their property, and however 
short a time a tyranny might last, it would be difficult, 
when it fell, to replace them in their position. A long 
continuance of tyranny, however, must have been far more 
ruinous. In the early days of a tyrant’s rule the citizens 
would at any rate know what freedom meant, for they would 

* See as to the latter E. Meyer, Gesch. des Alterthums, 2. 447. 
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have lived at one time under more or less free institutions ; 
but as time went on and a generation grew up which had 
never known any government but tyranny, a visible deterior- 
ation of character must have set in. The best elements of 
the citizen-body would long have been weeded out and 
their place taken by the tyrant’s mercenaries, some of them 
probably not even of Hellenic extraction, and only those 
would have been left from whom the tyrant had nothing to 
fear. A general mediocrity would prevail. The citizens 
would not be as well acquainted with each other as they 
were in a free State, and would often lack confidence in 
themselves and in each other. A State thus morally 
enfeebled was fit for nothing but tyranny, and tyranny 
would find a more or less permanent home in it. This, at 
any rate, was the fate of Syracuse. Yet it was not the fate 
of all States long ruled by tyrants. At Heracleia on the 
Euxine, on the extinction of a tyranny which lasted for 
nearly eighty years, a democracy was set up which would 
seem to have been sufficiently well-ordered to last for more 
than two centuries, and which came to an nend only when the 
city received its death-blow. 

In the later years of Greek tyranny the tyrant was often 
not even a native of the State he ruled. He was fre- 
quently merely a captain of mercenaries unconnected with 
the State. 

As in mediaeval Italy, so in ancient Greece tyrants do 
not all stand on the same level. Not only were some far 
better rulers than others, but some could point to public 
services which made amends to a certain extent for their 
usurpation of power. Gelon and Dionysius the Elder 
humbled Carthage and added to the greatness of Syracuse, 
while others could claim to have overthrown oppressive 
oligarchices. 

Tyranny was less widespread in ancient Greece than in Some 
mediaeval Italy, and held its ground with more difficulty. Ponts of 
In mediaeval Italy its rise often meant that the citizens between 
were weary of the struggles of the factions which had pba ” 
torn the State asunder and had made material prosperity Greece and 
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impossible, or that they saw that the days of citizen armies 
were over and that the mercenary troops which had taken 
their place needed a strong hand to rule them. Its rise was 
often a symptom of exhaustion and decline. This was less 
the case in ancient Greece. The rise of tyranny there did 
not commonly betoken a diminution of political ardour in 
the minds of the citizens or a disinclination for military 
service. Citizen armies did not fall into the background 
in ancient Greece as much as they did in mediaeval Italy. 
Tyranny was less dictated by circumstances and was more 
reluctantly endured. One indication of this may be found 
in the short duration of most dynasties of tyrants in ancient 
Greece, and the long continuance of many such dynasties 
in mediaeval Italy. The establishment of a tyranny in 
ancient Greece often meant no more than this, that some 
clever and unscrupulous soldier-demagogue had succeeded 
in using for his own aggrandizement a moment of disunion 
or of internal or external crisis. 
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wodes oupBéBnxe pire tiv dpiorny mwodcreverOat modirelay 
dxopiynréy re elvat xai tov dvayxaiwy, pire tiv évde- 

5 Xopéwny éx tov bwapyéyrwy, GA\Ad Twa havdorépay, wapa 
wévra 6 taira tiv pdrdoTa waoas Talis médeow appér- 
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35 tovoay Sei yropifey, os of wrEloTOL Tey dwopavopivey wEpi 
wokireias, xai ef T&d\Xa Aéyouot Kaas, Tar ye xpnoiper 
Stapaprdvovety, of yap pévor riw dpiorny det Oewpety, dAAL 6 
cal riy Suvarfy, dpoiws 8 Kai ry pdw Kai Kowworépay 
dndoas viv 8 of pev riv dxpordrny xai Seopévny wod- 

4° ARs xopryias (nrovcr pévoy, of 6 padrov Kowhy. Tiva HE- 
yovres ras brapyotcas dvatpovrres wokirelas THy Aaxevixiy 

1289 a § riva EAAny erawotow' xpi 8 roatryny cionycioba ra fy 7 
"sy padlos éx trav bmapyovoay xal weoOicovra Kai duvf- 
covrat Kowwvely, ws Eoriy ox EXarroy Epyoy Td éravopbacat 
rourelay 4} Katacxevdfew é£ dpyis, domwep Kai 1d pera- 
5 pavOdveyw tot pavOdvew é£ dpyis. 8d mpds rois eipnpévas 
xal rais trapxotoas wodirelas Set Sivacbar Bonbeiy tiv 
woNtrixév, eabdwep EXéxOn Kai mpérepov. robro 8 débvaror 8 
dyvootvra wbca mortrelas éoriy cif. viv 8 play Enpoxpa- 
riay olovrai ries elvat xal play ddtyapylav’ ob Eore 8 
10 robr dAnbés, core dei ras Siagopas pi AavOdvew ras Tey 
mwokireiav, wooat, kai ouvribevra: wocayas, pera 8 THs 9 
avrins ppovicews tatrns Kai vépous rovs dpiorous ideiy Kal 
Tous éxdory Trev wodtreimy dpubrrovras’ mpds yap Tas mor - 
relas rovs vépous det tribe Oat cai ribevra: mdvres, GAN ov Tas 
15 wondirelas wpds Tovs véuous. woriTela piv ydp éort Tats Tais 10 
wodeow t wept Tas apyxds, Tiva tpbrov vevéunvrat, kai rf 
7d Kpiov ris mroditelas Kai rh 7d Tédos ExdorTos TiS KoLVO- 
vias éorly’ vépot 8 xexwpicpévor trav 8nrovvrov tiv wo- 
relay, xa’ obs Sei rods Epxovras dpxew Kai puddrrev rods 
20 wapaBalvovras avrovs, dore dyAov Ste ras Stagopas dvay- 11 
Katoy kal rdv dpiOpov Exew ris wonrelas éxdorns Kai wpds 
Tas Tey vopov Oéces’ ov yap oldy TE TODS avrovs vopous oUp- 
gépew rais ddtyapylais ovdt tais Snuoxpartias wdoas, 
elrep 8) awdeious cai ph pla Snpoxparla pnd ddrryapyla 
25 povoy torly. , 
2. ‘Enel & éy ri mpdérq pebbdo wept rev wodtrady Sie- 


1288 b 35—1289 b 18. 3 


Adpueba rpeis pty tas dpOds worsreias, Bacwrelay dpioro- 
xpatiay wohitelay, tTpeis 5¢ tas TovT@y wapexBdoes, Tupav- 
vida piv Bacwrelas, dr1yapxiav 8 dpioroxparias, 8npoxpa- 
riay 8 modrelas, Kai wepi yey dpioroxparias xai Baowrclas 30 
elpnra: (7d yap wepi ris dpiarns wodirelas Oewpioa: ravrd 
Kai wept tovrwy éoriy eireivy tev dvopdtwv’ Bothera yap 
éxatépa kat dperiy ouverrdvat Kexoprrynpévny), ére 0 ti 
Stadépovety GrAAjAwy dptoroxparila nai Bacireia, kai wére 
det Bacirrclav vopifey, Suoptoras mpdbrepov, Nowrdv wepi wo- 35 
Nrelas SiedOciv Tis Te Kowwm mMpocayopevozévns dvdpart, 
kai wepi tov EdArXov wodirewv, ddtyapyxlas te Kai Snpo- 

2xparias xai tupayvides. gavepdy piv ody Kal tobTrwy Toy 
nwapexBdcewy ths xeplorn kai Sevrépa tis, dvdyxn yap 
Thy pey THs mpaorns Kai Beordrns wapéxBaow eivat xetpl- 40 
orny’ tiv 8 Baorelay dvayxaiov i robvopa pbvoy Exe ox 
odaay, diz modAiy drepoxiv elvat tiv Tod BaciAevovros: 1289 b 
éore Thy tupavvida xetpiorny ovoay wreloTov dwéxev Wor. . 
tetas, Sedrepov St ri» dAtyapylay (} yap dpicroxparia éé- 
ornxey did tatrns wodd ris wodttelas), perpuordrny 8 

3 rv Snpoxpariay, dn pev ovv mis awediyvato Kai Tov wpd- 5 
repoy obrws, ov piv els ravrd Breas hyuiv. exeivos ev yap 
Expive macay piv ovody émekov, olov édtyapyias Te xpn- 
orns Kai rov dAwv, xeiplorny snpoxpariay, datvrwy se 
dpiorny’ tpeis St dws rabras éEnuaprnpévas elvai paper, 
kai Bedtio pev ddtyapyiav ddAnv ddAAnS od Karas Exe 10 

4 réyew, Hrrov St gavrAnv, dAAd wepl pev THs roavrns Kpi- 
cews ddelcOw ra viv’ tyuiv dt mparov pev dtaperéov wbcat 
Stahopai ray modcremy, elnep Eotiv edn mrelova THs TE y- : 
poxparias Kai ris dAtyapyxias, Ewetta Tis Kowordrn Kai 
tis aiperwrdrn pera tiv aplorny wodireiav, kdy ef ris EAN 15 
Terbynkey dptorokparixi) Kat cuvestaoa Kadas, ddA rais 

5 wreloras dpyérrovea rédeat, Tis EoTivs Eretta Kal tév EA- 
hov sis ricw alpery (rdxa yap Tois wey dvayxaia Snpo-. 

B2 
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35 Tovoay Set yvmpifery, ds of mreioro Tov dropatvopévay wept 
mokirelas, kai ef tdd\XNa A€yovot Karas, TaY ye xpnolpov 
Siapaprdvovow, ov yap pbvor tiv dpiorny Set Oewpeiv, ddAA 6 
kai ri Suvariy, dpolws 8 Kai tiv pdw Kai Kovorépay 
dndaas: viv & of uev riv adxpordrnv Kal Seopévny mod- 

49 Ajjs xopnylas (nrovor pévov, of d& paddAov Kowry. Twa rE 
yovres Tas Uirapxovcas avaipobvres modirelas thy Aakwvixiy 

1289 a § ria AdAnv érawoicw* xpi) dé troravrny eionyeioOat Taékev 7 
hy padlws éx tev trapxovcdy Kai recbjcovra Kai duvi- 
govTat Kowovely, as ory ovK EXarrov Epyoy 7d éravopbacat 
rorirelay  xaracKevdfew é£ dpyis, d@omep Kai Td pera- 

5 pavOdvew rob pavOdvew é£ dpyfs, 6d wpds trois elpnuévars 
cal rais imapxovoas mortrelats Set Sivacbac Bonbeiv tov 
woditixéy, Kabdmep EXE On Kai wpérepov, tobro dt ddvvaror 8 
ayvootvra whoa worrelas éoriv eidn. vov 8 play énpoxpa- 
riay olovral tives elvat wal play ddtyapylav’ ovx Eort 82 

10 Tobr dAnbés. Gore Sel tas Stagopas pi AavOdvew ras Ter 
morTreay, wéoat, Kai ovvrievrat mocaxas. pera 8 rijs9 
auris ppovicews tavrTns Kai vépous rods dplorous ideiy Kal 
rovs éxdory tev moNretov dpudrrovras’ mpds yap Tas oN - 
telas rovs vépous Cet ribeo Oat kai rievrat madvres, EAN ov Tas 

15 worirelas wpds Tods véuous, moriTela pev yap éort TéEts Tais 10 
wodkeow 4 mepi tas apyxds, tlva rpbmov vevéunvrat, Kai rh 
7d KUpiov THs woNtrelas Kai rl rd TédXOS ExdoToLS THS KoLve- 
vias éorly’ vépo. 8& Kexopiopévor trav Sndodvrey Tiv wod- 
relay, Kal’ ods Sei rods Epyovras Epyew cai puddrrev rovs 

20 mapaBalvoyras avrovs, dare Ondov Sri ras dtadopas dvay- 11 
Katov kai Tov dpOpov Exew THs wodtrelas éxdorns Kal wpds 
Tas tay vbpov Béces’ ob yap oldy Te Tods avrovds vépous cup- 
gpéperw tais ddtyapylas ovde rais Snpuoxparlas mdoas, 
elrep 8) adelous cai ph pla Snpoxparia pndt ddcyapyla 

25 pobvov torly. | 

2. ‘Enei & tv ri mpdrp pebido wepi trav wodiready ste- 


1288 b 35—1289 b 18. 3 


AbucOa rpeis piv tas dpOds wortrefas, Baowrelay dpioro- 
xpatlay wodirelay, tpeis 8t ras TrovTwr wapexBdoets, TUpay- 
vida pew Baorreias, drALyapylav 8 dpioroxpatias, Snpoxpa- 
tiay Gt woirelas, Kal wepi yey dptoroxparias xai Bacwrelas 30 
elpyra: (73 yap wept ris dplorns wodirelas Bewpicat ravrd 
xai wepi rovray éoriv elreiv trav dvoudrov’ Botherat yap 
éxarépa xar dperiv cuverrdvat Kexopnynyerny), ére O@ ti 
Stadépovorw ddAjAwv dpiotoxparia cai Baoireia, cai wére 
det Bacrreiay vopifey, Sudpiora mpbrepov, Aowrdy wep? tro- 35 
Mrelas duedOely ris TE Kowp wpocayopevopévns dvdpatt, 
cai wept trav GdAwv modireay, ddcyapxlas te Kai Snpo- 
2«parias xai tupavvidos, gavepdv pity ody Kal tovrwv Toy 
wapexBdocov tis xeplorn Kal Sevrépa tis, dvdyxn yap 
Thy pey THs mporns Kal Oeordrns wapéxBacw eivat xetpl- 40 
orny tiv 6 Bacirelay dvayxaiov f Tobvopa pbvoy Exe ovK 
ovoay, } Gia wodAdy Srepoyiy elva: tiv toh BactWevorros- 1289 b 
Gore Thy tupavvida xeplorny ovoay meiorov diréxew wodt- 
teias, SeGrepov St riy ddtyapylay (} yap dpioroxparia dté- 
ornxey amd tavrns word Tihs woditelas), perpiwrdrny 8 
3 riy Onpoxpariavy, dn piv ovv tis amedyvaro Kal Tov Tpb- § 
TEepoy obras, ob pi els ravrd Bréwas Hyiv, éxeivos perv yap 
éxpive wacay pty ovcdy émexaey, olov ddAtyapyias Te xpn- 
orns kat trav Gddwv, xelplornvy Snpoxpariay, davrAwv 8 
dpiorny’ ipeis 8t Sws ravras éEnuaprnpévas elvail paper, 
cal Bedrrio pev ddryapxlay GAnv GdAns ov Karas Exe 10 
4 dAéyery, Hrrov d& gatAnv, GAAG weEpi pev tis ToLadrns Kpi- 
ceas dgeicOw ra viv ipiv dt wrporov péey dtaperéov wboae 
Gagopail trav wodTeav, elnep Eortv eldn mrelova rhs Te On- 
poxparias xal rijs éAtyapyias, Ewerra ris Kowordrn Kai 
ris alpererdrn peta tiv aplorny todirelav, xdv ei tes GAN 15 
rer6ynxey apioroxparix)) Kal guvect@oa Kaos, ddAd rails 
§ wreloras dpubrrovoa médeot, Tis €oTiw Ererta Kal Tov Gd- 
dew sis ticw aiperh (rdxa yap toils wey dvayxaia Snpo- 
B2 
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xpatia paddov édXtyapxias, trois 8’ airn paddov éxelyns) 

20 pera St taira riva tpbémov Sei xabiordva: tov BovAdpevor 
ravras ras moXtreias, Aéyw St Snyuoxparias re Kad Exa- 
orov eldos kai mddwv ddtyapxlas’ Tédos OE, wdvtav rovrar 6 
Sray rroincdpeba cuvrépos tiv évdexouévny pyelay, weipa- 
téov éredOety rlves GOopai cai tives cornpiat Tey ToNTELoY 

25 Kai Kowf Kal xwpis éxdorns, cai dia tivas alrias tabra 
pdrora yiverOat wéguxev, 

3 Tod pév ody elvaz wrelovs wodtrelas alriov Sri wdons éorl 
pépn melo mébd\ews tov dpiOudy, mparov yey yap é£ olxiay 
ovyKerpévas wéoas dpapev tas wéAvas, Greta wddAw TovTou 

30 ToD wAHOous rods pev evbpous dvayKaioy elvat rods 8° darépous 
rods 6% pégous, Kai tay edrrépov St cai rav arépev rd py 
Omditixdy 7d 6@ dvowAoyv, Kal roy pev yewpyixdy Snpov dpaw- 2 
pev dvra, roy 8 ayopaiov, rav St Bdvavoov, xal Tar yro- 
pipov clot Stadopal cat xara rév mdofroy Kai ra peyéOn 

35 THs ovaias, olov immorpodias (rovro yap ov pgdtov pi) wrov- 
rotvras moteiy’ Oiétep ewi rav dpyalwy ypbyeov Scats wéAe- 8 
aw év trois inmmos 4 Ovvaues jv, ddtyapxlat mapa Tovras 

 fioav: éxpevro dt mpds rods rodézous Larios pds Tods doTu- 
yelrovas, ofov "Eperpreis xai Xadrxideis xai Mdyvnres of éwi 

40 Maidydpw Kai trav dAdwv woddol wepi tiv ’Aclav)- ere mpds 4 
Tais Kata wobrov dtagopais éorivy 1) wey Kara yévos % de 

1290 a kar aperiy, xdv ef rt 61) ToLobroy Erepov elpnras wéAcws elvat 

 pepos év tots wept riy dptoroxpariay’ éxei yap Sieroper 
éx wécwy pepoyv advayxaioy éori maca wédts. TovTeay yap 
Tay pepoy été pev wdvra peréxes tHS modirelas, dre 8’ 

5 éhdrro, dre 6¢ wAelw, havepdy roivuy Sti wAeious dvayxaioy 5 
elva: wrodirelas, eldec dtadpepovoas ddAjAwy’ Kal yap raor’ 

. , dea Stadépee ta pépn odor atray, modrtela piv yap 9 
tay apyav rags tori, ravrny dé diavépovrat wdvres i Kara 
riy Sivan Tay pereyévtoy 7) Katdéd Tw avrav icérnra 

10 Kouwhy (Aéywo F olov rev drépov i rév edaépwv), } Kowsy 


1289 b 19—1290 b 3. 5 


6 rev’ dudoiy, dvayxaiov dpa woNrrelas eivat rocatras Scat 
wep rdfeis Kata tas vrepoyds elot kai xara ras Siado- 
pas rev poploy, pdrdora 8 Soxofoww elva: S00, xabdrep 
éwi tay mvevpdrov éyerar ra piv Bbpea ra 8 véria, rd 
& dda rovrov wapexBdoes, ofrw xai tev Todtreay vo, 16 

7 Sypos cai ddryapyla. tiv yap apioroxparlay ris dAcyap- 
xias l8os riOéaow ds ovocay ddtyapyiav twd, Kai Tiv Ka- 
Aovpérny wodirelay Snpoxpariay, dowep év Trois mvebpact 
ron pey Cégupor Tol Bopéou, rob St vérov roy edpov. dpolees 
& tye kal wepi ras dppyovlas, ds gaol rives’ wai yap éxei 20 
rlOevra: el8n 80, tiv Sopiori Kai dpvytorl, ra 8 Adda 

8 currdypara Ta pty Adpia tra St Ppbyta Kadofow, pd- 
Nora pty ovy eldbacw obfrws SrodapBdvew smepi tev ToX- 
rey ddnbécrepor St cai Bédrrtov as hyets Sretdouev, Svoiv 
4h puas obons Tis KadGs cuveotnxulas tas AAdas elvat 25 
wapexBdoes, ras piv tis e Kexpapévns dppovias, ras de 
THs dplorns wodcreias, dAtyapyixads pev tras ovvrovwrépas 
cai Seoworixwrépas, tas 8’ dvepévas Kai padaxas Snpo- 
rixds, 

Ov Bet be reBévar Snpoxparlay, xabdmep cidbaci tiwes 4 
viv, dares obres, Sov xipiov 7d wANGos (Kal yap ev rais 
édsyapyfas cal wavraxob 7d méov pépos Kbpioyv), odd dX- 

2 yapxlay, Srov Kbpio ddlyoe THs todirelas, el yap elnoay 
of mdvres xQuot xal rptaxdcrot, Kai rotrov of yfArot tov- 
oot, Kai pr peradidoiey dpyxns tots tptaxoclois Kai mévnow 35 
rXevbépos oot kal TdAXAa dpolos, ovdels dv dain Snpoxpa- 

3 reicbat rotrous: dpolws St Kal ef wévnres pev drlyo elev, 
xpefrrovs 8 rev eiréipwv mrerbvov Svrwv, ovdeis av dAtyap- 
xlary wpovayopebcciey ovde riyv Toiavrny, ef Tois EdAOLS ovdet 
wrovelos pr pereln Tdy Tipey, paddov Tolvuy rexréov Grt 40 
Cipos péw eorw Srav of édedOepa Ktpro aow, ddrryapyxfa 1290 b 

48 Srav of wrovoior GANA cupBaiver rods pev moddods elvac 
rovs 8 éAfyous: érebOepor prev yap modAol, wAovertor 8 dALyot. 


6 IIOAITIKQN Z’ (4'). ‘4. 


kat yap dv ei ward péyeBos dtevépovro ras dpyds, Gowep 
5 €v Aidtorla acl ries, } Kara Kdddos, dAryapxla fv ay 
éAlyoy yap 7d wAnO0s Kal rd tev Kaday Kal Td TaY pe- 
yédov, ov piv GAN ovde rovrors pbvoy ixavas Exet Sroplrbat 5 
‘Tas modtrelas tavras’ dAN éwel mrelova pébpta Kai rod 
djpov Kai ris éAtyapylas eicly, Ere Stadnrréov ds ofr’ dv of 
10 €AevOepor dAlyou Svres mAedvov Kal ph édevbépwy Epyxooi, 
Sijpos, olov év ArodAwvla tH ev tH 'Iovip nal ev Orjpa (ev 
rouTay yap éxatépa tav wodewv ev Tails Teyais joay of 
Stagépovres Kar edyéveray Kal mpa@rot Katacyéyres Tas 
droxtas, éAlyot Svres modAGv), obre dv of wAovarot bid 7d 
15 Kata wAHOos dmepéxew, ddtyapyla, olov év Kodogau 7d ma- 
Nady (éxet yap éxéxrnvro paxpdy ovelay oi mdelous piv 
yevécOat rav mébrenov rdv mpds Avdovs), dAN Ear SnpoKpa- 6 
_ tla piv Brav of édedOepor Kal Arropot melous Svtes Kvpior 
Tis apyns dow, ddtyapyla 8 Srav of mdrovorot Kai evyevé- 
20 orepot dALyo Byres. 

‘Ort pev odv rodireiat wrelous, Kal Ot hv airlay, etpn- 7 
tat’ Stére St mrelous trav elpnuévav, cai tives nai did ri, 
A€yopev dpyiv AaBdvres tiv elpnuévnv mpérepov. dpodo- 
yotpey yap ovy ey pépos GANA trciw Tacav Exew mwédw. 

25 domep ovy el (dou mponpovyeba AaBelv cidn, mparov perv dv 8 
drrodiwmpifopey Srep dvayKaiov mav éxev (Gov, ofov évid re 
tay alcOnrnplov Kai rd THs TpOdNS épyacrixdy Kai dexrixéy, 
oiov oréua cai Kodlav, mpds dt rovrots, ois Kivetrat popios 
Exacrov airav’ ef 8} tocaira [eld] pébvov, rovror 8 ecley 

30 Stagopal, Aéywm 8 oiov oréuarés ria mAeiw yévn Kal Kot- 
Nias Kai rav aicOnrnplov, ert 88 Kai Toy Kivntikov poploy, 
6 ris cufed~ews tis tovrwy dpiOuss é£ avdyxns wohoe 
melo yévn (dav (od yap oldy te Tavrov (gov Exe mrelovs 
orbparos Stagopds, dpolws st od8’ Srov), dof’ Erav dAn- 

35 POact Tovreav mdvres of évdexdpuevot cvvdvacpol, trorjnoovety 
clin (gov, xai tocatr efdn Tod {pov Scatwep ail ovfevgas 


1290 b 4—1291 a 29. 7 


9 Tay dvayKaioy popiwv eiciv, Tov avrév 8 tpémov Kai Tov 
cipnpévoy wodite@v’ Kai yap ai wédes ovx ef dvds GAN’ 
€x woAA@y obyKewTat pepdv, eorep elpntat wodAdxis. ey 
per ody éori 7d wepl Thy Tpopiy AROS, of KadoUpevot yewp- 40 
yot, Sebrepov 8é 76 kadovpevov Bdvavaoy (Err: St robro rd mepi 1291 a 
ras téxvas oy dvev wédww dddbvarov olkeiaOat’ tobrov 6& | 
Tay Texvav Tas pev e€ dvdyxns dmdpyew dei, ras 8 els 

10 rpugiy i rd Karas (iv), tplrov 8 dyopaiov (Aéyw 8 dyo- 
paioy rd wepi ras mpdoes Kai Tas dvds Kai Tas éurropias Kai 5 
xamniclas ScatpiBov), réraprov 8 7d Onrixby, wéumrov 8 
yévos 7d mporoAcujoor, 3 rovTwy ovdey Hrrév Cor dvayKaiov 

11 dwdpyetv, el péAXover py?) dovrAedoety Trois Emohotv, pr yap ev 
ray ddvydrov 7 wédw dfgiov elvat xadeiv Thy dice SovAnv’ 
auvrdpxns yap t mods, 7d 5t SofAov ovx atrapxes. dibirep 10 

12 €y 79 woditela Kop Was Toire, ovy ixavas St eipnrat, gnoi 
yap 6 Saxpdrns éx rerrdpwv trav dvayxatordrov wédw 
ovyxeiobat, Aéyee Gt revrous bpdvrnvy Kai yewpydy Kal oxe- 
rorbpov cai oixodépov’ médww dé mpoorlOnoww, ds ovy alrdp- 
Key rovtay, xadkéa Kai Tods él Teis dvayKaios Booxipa- 15 
ow, érc & Europby te nal kdwndov’ Kal taira rdévra yi- 
vera wANpwpa THS mpeTns wWbAEwS, WS TOY avayKaioy TE 
xdpw wacay whdrw ovveornkviav, GAN ov Toi Kadoh paddov, 

13 looy re Seopévny oxvtémy Te Kal yewpyav, 1d dt wpomrore- 
potv ob mpbrepov drodiédwot pépos mpiv } TIS xdpas avfo- 20 
pévns xai ths tov wAnoloy dmrouévns els médeuov KaTa- 
oTéoiw. GAA piv Kai év Tos Tétrapet Kai Tos drococoty 
Kowavois dvayKaiov elval riva Tov amodécovra Kal xpivobvra 

14.73 Gixaov. elrep ody Kai pox dv mis Bein gpou péptov 
padrAory 7} capa, Kai wédewv Ta Totaira paddXov Oeréov 25 
trey els tiv dvayxalay ypiow ouvrewdéytov, Td TrodemKdv 
cal rd peréxoy Stxavwocvvns Stxactixis, mpds 6&2 rotros 7d 

15 Bovdevipevor, Srep earl cvvécews woritTixis Epyov, Kal tabr’ 
efre xexmpiapéves drdpxe tisiy elre tois avrois, ovdety dta- 


8 TIOAITIKNN Z'(4’), 4. 


30 géper mpds tov Adbyor Kai yap drrirebew Kai yewpyelv 
oupBalver trois avrois modAdkis’ wore elrep Kai rabra Kat 
éxeiva Oeréa pdpia tis mbAews, pavepdy Sri 7b ye dwdiTt- 
Koy dvayxaiby é€ort pépiov ris mbAews, EBdopuov dt rd rais 
ovolais Aetroupyoby, 3 Kadobpev evarépous. by8oov St 73 Snproup- 16 

35 yixdy Kal rd wepi ras dpyds Aetroupyody, elrep dvev apy dy- 
tov ddvvarov elvas wédwv, dvayKaiov ovv elval twas rovs 
duvvapévous Apyew nal Aetrovpyoivras 4} ovvexas f Kara 
pépos TH wove Tabrny Thy AeToupylay. Aotwa 8 weEpi dy 17 
Tuyxdvopev Stopixbres dpriws, 73 Bovrevipevoy Kal Kpivoy 

40 wept Tay Stxalwy ros dugioBnrotow, elrep ov rabra de 
yevécOat rais wédeot Kai Kadtas yevéobar Kai Sixaios, 

1291 b dvayxatoy xai peréyovras elval tivas dperijs taév moXirl- 
kev. Tas pey ovv Gdras duvdpes trois avrois brdpyey 18 
évéxeabat Soxei rodXois, ofov Tods avrods elvat Tods mpotroAE- 
pobvras Kai yewpyobvras Kai rexviras, Ere 6 rods Bovdevo- 

5 Bévous Te Kai xpivovras’ dyriraobyrat 8t Kai ris dperis 
wévres, kai tas mAeloras adpyas dpyeyw olovra divacbat 
GANG trévec Oat Kai wAovrEiv Tods avrovds ddvvaTov, 6d rabra 19 
Béepn parcora elvat Soxel wédrews, of eFrropot Kat of Azropor. 
ere b¢ dtd rd cs eri 7d TOAD Tods yey drlyous elvat rods 8 

10 WoAXOUs, Tabra évavria pépn galverat rav ris mébdr\Ews 
poplov. adore xal ras worireias Kata Tas birepoyas TovTay 
ckabtoradot, xai do toAXcreias Soxoforw elvat, Snuoxparia Kai 
dAtyapxia, 

"Ort pev ody eloi wmodcretat mrelovs, cat Sid rivas 20 

15 altlas, elpnrat mpérepow Bre 8’ €or? Kal Snpoxparias eidy 
mwArelm kai ddtyapxias, Aéyoper. gavepdy 8 robro Kai éx 
tov elpnpévov. eldn yap wiAclwo rob re Sijpov Kai Tay AEyo- 2) 
pévov yvopluov tory, ofov Sipou pev etdn bv pev of yewpyol, 
Erepov St rd wepi tas téxvas, GAAo 82 7d dyopatov 7d mwepi 

20 @viy Kal mpaotv StarpiBov, dAdo 82 7d repi Thy Oddarray, Kai 
Tovrov Td pev wodeuexdy, 7d O88 xpnuatiortxéy, Td 62 mop- 


1291 a 30—1292 a 13. 9 


Opevrixéy, 73 8 ddevtixby (ToAAaxod yap Exacta robrav 
wodtvoyxra, olow dels pev ev Tdépavrt xai Bufavtiy, rpin- - 
pexay 82 ‘AOfvnoww, épropixdy 8 bv Alylyy nai Xto, wop- 
Opevrixdy év Tevéde), wpds 82 robros 7d xepynrixdy Kal 7d 25 
puxpay Exov ovolay dore pi Sbvac8at oyodrdfev, ers rd 
uy €£ dyudorépwv worirev tredOepov, xdv ef te roofrov 

22 érepow wAjOovs efdos- trav St yvapluov wdobros, evyéveta, 
dperf, maidela, xai ra rovros Neydueva Kara Thy avriy 
Gadopdy. Snpoxparia pty ovy ori mpdtn pev 4 AEeyouévn 30 
péXsora xara 1d Icov. toov ydp gnow 6 vbpos 6 ris 
raatryns Snpoxparias 1rd pndtvy paddAov trdpxew rods 
dabpous 9 rovs etarbpous, nde xuplous elvat dworepovcoty, dAN 

23 dpofous dudorépous, eltrep yap ehevOepla pdror éoriv év bn- 
poxpatia, xabdrep tbwodauBavovol rives, cal loérns, obrws 35 
dy ein pddtoTa, Kowwovotyrav drdyrov pddoTa THS MoAl- 
relas dpoles, érret St wrelov 6 Simos, Kipioy 8 7d ddfav 

24 rots mAcloow, dvdyxn Snpoxpatiay elvat ravrny. ey pev ovv 
el8os Snpoxparias rofro, GAXo St 7d ras apyas ard Tipn- 
pdrev elvat, Bpaxéwov 38 rotrwv Svrwv, det 8€ 7G KTwpéve 40 
éfovelay elvat peréxev, xai rév amoBdddovTa pi) peréxerr 
Erepor ci8os Snuoxparlas 7d peréxery Amavras Tovs wodlras 1292 a 

25 Sco: dwvnebbvvo, dpxev d¢ tdv vépov’ Exepov 8% el8os dn- 
poxparias rd maou pereivat rev apyav, tay pévoy 7 Todl- 
tns, Apyeyv dé rdv vipow Erepov eldos Snpuoxparias rdAAa 
pey elvar raird, xipiov & elvar rd wrHOos Kal pi Tov vd-5 
pov robro 8 ylverat, Srav ta Wodlopara Kvpia 7] GAAS 

26 ph d vbyos, aupBalver 8 robro dia rods Snpaywyovs, ev 
pey yap rais xara vb6pov 8npoxparovpévats ov yiveras On- 
payeyss, dN’ of BéArioro: ré&v modtTaey eicty ev mpoe€pic’ 
Srov 8° of vbpor py clot Kipto, évraida ylvovrar Snpaye- 10 
yol. pévapyos yap 6 Sipos ylverat, ovvOeros els éx wod- 
haw’ of yap woddoi Kbpiol elow ovy ws Exacros dAAa mdv- 

27 res. “Opnpos & wolay réye: ovx dyabhy elvat modvKotpaviny, 
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wérepov Tavtny 4 Srav mieious dow ol Epxovres ws ExacTos, 
15 ddndov, 6 6° ody roobros Snpos, dre pbvapxos dy, (nret po- 
vapxety da 7d ph ApyecOa bird vipov, cai ylverar deowo- 
Tixbs, ore of KONaKes Evripor Kal gor 6 troobros SHpos 
advddoyoy Tav povapxiay Ti Tupavvid:, 8d Kai 7d HOos rd 28 
avré, nal &udw Seororixd trav BeAribvov, cai ta Yn- 
20 giopara domep éxet ta émirdypara, Kai & Snpaywyds 
cai 6 xédaf of avrot Kal dvyddoyov. Kal pdrora & éxd- 
repo (wap) éxarépos loytovorv, of piv Kédaxes mapa ois 
rupdvvows, of d& Snpayayo! rois Sipots toils roobrots. alrtor 29 
dé ciot To eivat ra Wodlopata Kipia GANA pi) Tods vdpous 
25 ovrol, wadvra dvdyovres els Tov Sjpov’ cupBalve yap avrois 
ylverOat peyddos Sta 7d Tov pev Ohpov mdvtov Elva Kv- 
ptov, Tis Ot rob Sypou SéEns rotrouvs: welOerar yap Td TAROOS 
rovros, ért & of tais dpyais éyxadobvres Tov Sppdy pact 30 
deiv xplvew, 6 6 dopévws déxerat tiv mpbkAnow aoTE Ka- 
30 Tadvovrat maoat ai apxal. evAbyws dé adv Sédfecey éwert- 
pay 6 ddoxayv riv roatrny elvat Snpoxpariay ob moNrelay’ 
Srrov yap pi) vopor &pxovow, ovK Eort troXtteia. ei yap Tov 31 
piv vopov dpyewv mdvrov, rev 8 Kad’ Exacta Tas dpyas 
kai Thy wodttelav Kpivav. wor eitep éori Snuoxparia pla 
35 THY moNTEay, Pavepdy os } Toat’tn Kardotacis, év 7 Wn- 
giopact mdvra dtoixeirat, ovde Snpoxparia xuplos’ ovdey 
yap éevdéxerat Wrgiopa evar xabédov, Ta pev ovv ris bn- 
poxparilas eién Siwplcbw rdv tpbrov Tovroy" 
& ‘Oryapxlas 8 ibn, & pey 7d dad ripnpdrov elvas 
40 TaS Apxas THALKOUTwY Gore TOUS arrépous pt) peTExeLv mrelous 
dvras, éfeivar 6¢ TO Kropévy peréxew THs modtrelas’ do 


1292 b dé, ray ard Tipnudrov paxpov aow ai dpyal Kai aipwr- 
|. Tat avrol rods éddcfrovtas (av pev ody éx mdvrov TodTev 


tobro mower, doxet Tor’ elvat paddAov aptoroxpatixéy, édw de 
éx tTivdy ddwpicpévov, ddryapxixby) Erepov eidos éAtyap- 2 
5 Xfas, Srav mais dyri warpis eloly’ réraprov 8’, Sray 


1292 a 14—1292 b 38. I} 


tadpyn té te viv dexOev wai Epyn pi) 6 vbpos dAX’ ol 
Epxovres. xal €orw dyrlorpogos airy év rais bdtyapylas 
Gomep %) tupavvis éy rais povapylats Kal mepl fs Tedev- 
talas elmopev Snpoxparias év tais Snpoxpariats’ Kal xa- 
Achar Sh Tiy Toatryny édtyapylav duvacteiay, 10 

"OMyapylas piv odv eidn tocabra Kai Snpoxparias’ od 
Get 82 AavOdvew Sri wodrdrAayod ovpBEBynxey Gore Thy pev 
woditeiay Tiy Kara tods vbpovs pi) Snporixiy elvas, dtd Se 
Td Bos xai riv dyoynv woditeverbar Snporixds, dpolws 
dé wédw wap’ Addo Thy pey Kard tods vbpous elvat woAt- 15 
retay Onporixwrépay, ri} 8 dywyf# Kal Trois ebeow dAtyap- 
4 xetoOar padrov. acvpBaiver 8 rovro pdAtcora pera tas 
peraBoas tév wotreav’ ob yap evOds peraBaivovow, 
GAA dyanaot Ta wpGra pupa wreoventoivres map adAAF- 
ev, b06" of piv vépor Stapévovow of mpotmdpyovres, xpa- 20 
robot 8° of peraBddXovres tiv rodirelay, 

"Ore 8 éori tocatra eidn Snpoxparias kat édAtyap-6 
xéias, €€ atrav trav elpnpévor davepby tor, dvdyxn yap 
4 wdvra Ta eipnpéva pépn tov Onjpov Koweveiv THS woXLTEias, 
949 Ta pey ra 82 wy. Srav pev ovv Td yewpytxoy Kal 7d Ke- 25 
xrnpévoy perpiay ovolay Kipiov 7 THS ToXcTelas, moAcTevor- 
Tat Kata vépous’ Exovor yap épyagéuevor (iy, ov divavrat 
6¢ cxord ley, dore tov vopov éEmioricavres ExxANotd (overt Tas 
dyvaykaias éxxAnolas- rois 6¢ dAAats peréxew ELeori, Srav 
3 xTHowvra: TO Tipnpa Td Stopiopévoy bd Tov vbpwv. Srws 30 
perv yap 7d pey pr eLeivar maowy ddtyapyixév, Td de Oh Efeivar 
(wae Onpoxpatixéy)- 8d aot Tois krnoapévars Efeore peré- 
xe oxordferv (5°) ddbvaroy pi) mpooddwy ovaay, tobe pev 
ovy el8os @v Snpuoxparias dia tavras tas airias: Erepov dé 
el8os bia ri éxopévny dtalpecty, tort yap Kal waow éfeivar 35 
ros dvuwevOtvots xaTa 7d yévos, peréxery pévror duvapévous 
4 cxordfeyv. dibrep év rij totavry Snpoxparia ol vépor Epxover, 
Ged 1d pi) elvar mpbcodov’ rplrov 8 eldos 7d waow éfeivat, 
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Soo: dv édeBepor wor, peréxery THS modcrelas, pr) pévrot 
40 peréxery did Thy mpoetpnuevnv airlayv, dot’ dvayxaiov Kai 
évy ratrn Epxew trav vipov réraprov 82 el8os Snuoxparlas § 
1293a% TeAevtala rots ypdvas év rais médAeot yeyernuévyn. dd 
«yap 7d pelfous yeyovévat word ras wéAas Trav é£ drapyas 
kal mporbéwy dirdpyev evmoplas, peréxovot pev wdvres THs 
mwortelas Sta tiv drepoyiy rob mwAROous, Kowwwvobor 82 Kal 
5 worrrevovTar dia 7d Sivacbat cyorddfewv Kai rovs dmrébpous 
AapBdvovras picObv. Kai pédora 8 cyorAdlet rd roroGrov 6 
WAGs: od yap éurodifer avrods ovdey 4 trav diay eripé- 
Aeta, TOUS St mrovaiovs éurrodifer, Sore moAAEKts ov Kotvwovobet 
ris éxxAnalas obre Tot Oixdfev, dd ylverat rd Trav arrépey 
10 WAHOos Kbpiov THs moAtrelas, GAN ovy of véuot. Ta pey ody 7 
ris S8npoxparias eidn rocatra xal roatra dia ratras ras 
dvdyxas éoriv’ ra de rigs édAcyapylas, drav pev mdelous 
éxwow ovolav, eAdtrrm dt Kai pi) woddrvy Alay, rd THs 
mpatns ddtyapylas elddséoriv’ rorodct yap efovolay pertyey 
15 7TP Kropévo, xai did 7d AOS elvae trav perexdvtmv Tob g 
wortrebpatos avdyKxn pi) Tovs avOpdmovs adda tov vbpoy 
elvat xtpiov’ 80m yap dv wdciov dréxwot rhs povapylas, 
kai pire roocatrny exwow ovelay dore cyodrdfev dpedoby- 
res, 240’ obras éAlyny dore tpéperOar awd tis édews, 
20 avdyxn Tov vopov afioby avrois Epyev, GAAA pi avrots, 
day dt 83) EXdrrovs dow of ras obalas Exovres 4 of 7d wpb- 9 
repov, wAelm O€, 7d THs Bevrépas dAtyapylas ylverat ef8os, 
paddov yap loyvovres mcoverteiy dfiotow 8d avrol pey 
aipoiyrat éx tev drow Tods els Td worlreupa Badlforras, 
25 61a dé 7d pir obrws iocyupoi elvar dor dvev vbuou Epyety, 
tov vopov ribevra: rowobrov, édv 8 émerelvwor re éAdrroves 10 
dvres peifovas ovalas Eye, 4 tpfrn ewidoors yiverat rijs 
ddryapyxlas, 7d bt adrav pev ras dpxds tye, card vb- 
pov Se rdv Kedebovra trav Tedevrdvrov biadéyerOar rods 
30 viets, Srav 8 4dn wodd Urepretvwot tais ovolas Kal rais 11 
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wodudirias, éyyds 1) rotabrn Suvacrela povapyias early, xai 
wipros ylvovra: of dvOpwro, add’ ovy 6 vbpos- Kal 7d ré- 
taprov eldos rijs édcyapxlas tor’ éoriv, dvrlatpopoy T@ Te- 
Aevrale rijs Snpoxparlas. | 

“Ere & eioit S00 soNreiat mapa Snpoxpariay re cal] 
Osyapylay, dv riy yey érépav réyovol re mdvres Kai epy- 
Tat tev Terrdpey wod:tei@y eldos Ev éyovar St térrapas 
povapylay, ddtyapyiay, Snpoxpatiay, téraprov 8 rv Ka- 
Aoupévny dpioroxparlay: wéumrn 8 éoriv } mpocayopeverat 
7d kody Svopa tracey (oXTelay yap Kadovowv), ddAA did 40 
Td ph) wodAdaus yivecOa: AavOdver rods mrEetpwopévous apiOpeiv 
t& tay wortredy edn, Kai ypevra: tais térrapot pévoy, 

2 dowep [I\drev éy tais woditelas, dpioroxpariay pey ovv 1293 b 
Kahes tyes xadely wep fs dtfAGopew ev trois mpdéros AO 
yos (riy yap éx rév dplcray drdas Kar dperiy rodirelay, 
cai pi wpis iwbbeciy tiva ayabay avdpav, pbyny Slxasoy 
mwpocayopevery dpiotoxpariay’ éw pbvy yap aadas 6 avrds 5 
dyip xai worlrns dyabbs éorw, of & év tais dAdas aya- 

3 Go xpds ry woditelav eloi riv adbrav): ov piv GAN’ cioi 
tives al wpés re Tas dAtyapxoupévas Exovat Siadopds, Kai 
xadobyrat dpiotoxparlat, kai mpds Tiy Kadoupévny worirelay, 
Swou ye ph) povoy wrourlvdny GAB Kail dpiotivény aipotyrar 10 - 
ras dpyds. atrn } torirela dtadéper re aydoly Kai dpt- 

4 wroxparixl) kadeirar Kal yap év rais pi) rrovovpévats Kowwiyy 
éwtpédecay dperijs eloiv Sums tives of evdoxtpoiyres cai do- 
aobvres elva: émexeis, Ssrou ovv %) rrodreia Bret eis TE 
wdotrov xai dperip kai Sipov, oloy év Kapyndéu, airy api- 15 
eroxparixy toriv, cai éy ais els ra d¥o pévov, olov 1) Aaxe- 
Caspoviay, els dperfjy re Kal dijpov, Kal or pifis rav dvo 

5 rodrev, Cnuoxpatias re kal dpetis. dpioroxpatias pey ovy 
Wapa thy sperny tiv dplorny moditeiay radta Svo .cidn: | 
wal tplrov Soa: THs Kadoupévns wodtTeias Pérover mpds Ty 20 
dryapxlay paddov’ | 
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8 Aorrdy 8 éorlv jpiv wepl re ris dvopafopévns worsrelas 
eirely kai mepi rupavvidos’ érdgaperv 8 obras obx odcay obre 
ravrny napéxBaow ore tas dprt pnOeloas dptoroxparias, ort 

257d pey adnOes maca Sinpaprixact ths ébpOordrns woX- 
relas, éreira KarapiOpoivra: pera tovrwyv, elof r atrav 
avira: mapexBdoes, Sorep év Tois Kat apyiy eimopey. re- 2 
Aevraiov. St wept rupavvides evrAoyéy éort rorjoacba pyelay 
dia 73 wacady fixiota ratrnv elvat wodirelay, jpiv 8 rhy 

30 péOodoy eivat mepi mworirelas, &t’ hy pev ody airlay réraxrat 
tov Tpbirov Tovroy, eipnrat’ viv de Sexréov wiv wept wor- 
relas, gavepwrépa yap 4 Sdvapis atrijs diwpicpéveay tev 
mepi ddtyapxlas cai Onpoxparias, tor: yap } modrela ds 3 
dwhés elreiy pitts ddryapxlas nai Snpoxparlas, ¢idbacr 

35 0€ Kadely ras yey airoxAwovcas os mpds Tiy SnpoKpariay 
modrelas, Tas 8 mpds tiv éddvyapylay paddov dpioroKpa- 
rlas dia 7d pardAov axodrovbeiy wadelay nal evyévetay Trois 
evrropwrépos. ert bt Soxofow exe of erropor wv Evexev of 4 
a8txoivres ddtxoboww* 8bev cai Kadods xdyabovs kal yvoplyous 

40 TOVTOUS TrpoTayopEevovety, émei ovv 4) dpioroxparia BovAeras 
Tiv dirEepoxiy arovépew Tots adploros Toy wodtTov, Kal Tas 
ddrtyapxias elval pac éx Taév Kadov Kdyabav paddrov, 8o- 5 


1294a ket 8 elvat tov ddvvdrwv 7d edvopetcOa: tiv pi) dpiotoxpa- 
roupéyny wédty dAAA wrovnpoxparoupévny, dpoiws bt Kai dpr- 


oroxpareioOa: Tiv pi) evvopoupéyny. ovK Eore dt edvopla 7d ed 
xetaOat tods vdpous, pt) welBecOar O€. bd play pev edvvoplay 6 
5 OroAntrréov elvat 7d melOecOat Trois Ketpévors vopors, érépay 
de 7d kadas xeiba: rods vépous ofs Eupévovary (ort yap wel- 
Oexbat cai Kaxas Ketpévois), Totro 8 évdéxerat Stxas* 7 
yap tots dploras trav évdexopévwy avrois, } Trois dwdes 
dpioros, Soxei dé dpioroxparia pev elvas pdd0ora Td ras 7 
10 Tiwas veveunoOat Kar dperiv’ aptoroxparias piv yap Sspos 
dperh, dAryapylas 8 mdovros, Shpov 8 ér\evbepla: 738 8 re 
dy db€n Trois mreloow, év mdoas dwdpxe’ Kai yap év dA 


1293 b 22—1294 b 4. 15 


yapxia xai év dpicroxparia kai év Sypos, 6 rt dv 86én 7O | 
wrelomt péper Tay perexovTwy THs worrelas, TOUT éoTi KUpLoy. 

8 év péyv ovy Tais wAciorats wéAEot Td THS wortrelas el8os Ka- 15 
Aeiraz (pbvov yap 4 pigis oroxdfera: tov edrépwv Kai 
ray adwipey, srovrov Kai édevOepias: cyeddv yap mapa Tois 
wAreloros of eOmopot tay Kadav Kkayabav Soxoicot Karéxev 

9 xépay) éwel 8 rpla tori 7a dugioByntobvra rijs lcérnros 
ras woditelas, éhevOepla mdobros dperh (7d yap Téraprov, 8 20 
Kadodowy evyéveray, dxodovbe? rois dvciv’ 4) yap evyéverd eoTiv 
dpxaios wAobros Kai dper}), pavepdy Sri riy pev roiv dvoiv 
pier, Tov evrrépwy Kai Tay adrépwv, worrelay Eexréoy, Ti 
6 ray tpiay dpioroxparlay pddwoTa Tov GrAdwv rapa Ti 

10 dAnOivi)y Kal mporny, Ere pey ovv éoTi Kai Erepa woXtreias 25 

' 8n mapa povapylay re cai Snpoxpariay Kal ddyapyiay, 
efpnra:, xal woia tabra, cai ti dtapépovow dAAHAwY ai TF 
épotroxpartla: xai ai wodsreias THS dpiotoKparias, Kai Ste ov 
wippe atrat dd\Ajrov, gavepdy- 

Tiva St tpbmov yiverat mapa Snpoxpariay kai 6r1- 9 
yapxiay 4) xadoupévn woNreia, Kai was avriy det xabtord- 
vat, Aéywper epefns Tois elpnpévois, dpa 8t dHAov Eoras 
wai ols dpifovrat tiv Snpuoxpariay Kai thy dAcyapylav’ An- 
wréoy yap Tijy tovray Staipeoty, elra éx TovTwy ad éxarépas 

2 dowep chp Borov AapBdvovras ovveréov, ici d& Spor tpeis 35 
ris ouwvbécews Kai pigews, 9 yap audérepa Anmréov & 
éxdrepas vopoberotcwv, olov wepi tod ducdfew év py yap 
rais éAtyapxlas Trois edrépos (npiav rdrrovowy, dv pi d- 
xdgeat, trois 8 dwépos ovdéva picbdy, év dt rais Snpoxpa- 
vias trois pty drépos picbdy, trois & evrdpos ovdeplay ¢n- 40 

3 play’ xowdy St Kai pécoy tovTwy apudérepa taiza’ 6d Kai 


wolirixéy, pépixtar yap é£ dudoiv. els pev ovv ovros Tod 1294 b 


cuvivacpot Tpbrros, érepos 8¢ 7d pécov AapPdvew ay éxd- 
repo: tdérrovowy, oloy éxxAnoidfew of pity dd ripjparos 
edderds 4} puxpot wmépray, of 8 did paxpob tipiparos’ Kot- 
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5 vov O€ ye ovdérEepov, GAAA Td pécoy ExaTépou TiHparos Tob- 
tov, tplirov & éx dvoiv raypdrow, ra pey éx rol dAtyap- 4 
xixod vépou, ra 8° éx rod Snpoxpatixod. Aé€éye 8 olov soxei 
Snpoxparixoy piv eivas KAnpwrds elyas ras dpyxds, 7d 
& aiperas ddAtyapyixéy, Kai Snpoxparixdy pev 7d pi awd 

10 Tiunparos, dAcyapxixdy 6é 1d ard Tiphparos’ apioroxpa- 5 
Tixdy Toivuy Kai wodurixdy 7d é€ éxarépas éxdrepoy AaBeiy, 
éx piv rijs ddtyapyxlas 7d aiperds moreiy ras adpyds, éx & 
Tis Onpoxparlas 7d pi) ard Tipjparos. 6 pev ovy Tpbros Tis 6 
pigews otros, Tod & ed pepixOas dnpoxpariay cai ddcyapylap 

15 Spos, Srav évdéxnrat Aéyew Tv adriy wodsrelay Snpoxpa- 
riav nai dXtyapxiav’ Sndrov yap drt tobro mdoyxovow of dé- 
yovres Oth Td pepiyOat Karas, émovOe 8¢ rotro Kai rd 
pécov’ éudaiverar yap éxdrepov ev alt@ tav axpwor. Swep7 
oupBaive wepi riv Aaxedatpovioy wodireiay. wordt yap 

20 éyyxetpovor Aéyery ws Snpuoxparias ovons dia 7d Enpoxparixe 
WOAAG THy Taktv Exetv, lov mparov Td wepi Ty TpOdhy Tar 
wraléwv’ dpolws yap of sav mAovoiwy tpépovrat rois Tey 
wevirov, Kal watdevovrat Tov Tpérrov Tobrov dy adv Svvawro 
Kai tov wevitov of maides* dpolws St Kai éni Tis éxopé- 8 

25 uns hAckias, Kal Oray dvdpes yévwvrat, tov avréy rpbrov- 
ovdey yap diddndos 6 wAovoos Kai 6 wévns: ore rd rept Thy 
Tpopiy Taura wacw év toils ovocitios, Kai riv écOqra ol 
mAovotot ToLavTrny olay dv ris mapacxevdoa Sivatro Kai 
Tay twevitav doticoiy, ere 7p dvo Tas peyioras dpyas Thy 9 

30 pey aipeioBar tov Sijpov, ris dé peréxery* Tovs pty yap 
yépovras aipoivrat, tis 8 épopetas peréxovory. of 8 ddryap- 
xiav da 7d mordrad Exe ddAryapyxixd, olov 7d wéoas aipe- 
ras elvat xai pndepiay KAnpwriv, Kali dArlyous elvas xupious 
Oavdrov Kai guys, kai d\Aa ro.abra wodAd. det 8 éy 10 

357TH wodirelg TH pepeypévy Karas audbrepa Soxely elvas 
kai pndérepov, cai oadfecOar bt adrijs Kai ph tober, nal 
du’ adris uh TE mrelous [ELwber] elvar rods Bovdopévous (ely 
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yap dy xai rovnpg modreig rood imdpyxov) adda 7G pend dy 
BotAcoOa: woditelay érépay pdtv trav tis mébAEws poplov 
Bros. riva pey ov rpdrov Set xabiordvat worirelay, dpoiws 40 
de xai tas dvopafopévas dptoroxpatias, viv elpnrac 

Hepi 8 rupavvidos fv spiv Aourdy eireiv, ody as évot- 1295a. 10 
ans wodvdcylas wep) avriv, ddX’ Eras AGBy THs peOddou  ———™S 
7d pépos, ére:dt) Kal tavrny ridepey TaY ToAtTEL@Y Tt pé- 
pos. wepi pey ovy Baoieias dtwploapev ev rots mporos A6é- 
yas, éy ols wept ris pdAroTa Aeyouévns Bacirelas érotod- 5 
peOa riv oxivy, wbrepoy aovpdopos ) ovudépe sais 16- 

2 deo, cal tha cal wiOev Sei xabiordvat, cal was* Tupay- 
vides & elén Sto pev Sieiropev év ofs rept Bacirelas éze- 
oxowobper, Sia Td Tiv Givapty emadAdtrev wes avroy kal 
wpos tiv Bacelay, dia 1d Kard vbpow elvar dudorépas 10 
tatras tas dpxds (& re yap trav BapBdépav riciv aipoiv- 
Tat avroxpdropas povdpyous, kai rd madatdy ev Trois ap- 
xalus “EdAnoww éylyvovré tives pévapyot Tov tpbrrov Tobrov, 

3 obs éxddouy alovpvijras), Exover S€ riwas mpds ddAHAas abrat 
dagopds, foay 6 Sid pey 7d Kara vépov Baoixai xai 15 
dud 7d povapyeiv éxévrmv, rupavvixal de dia 7d Seorrorixas 
pyey xara riv adtav yvepnv: tpiroy de eldos rupavvisos, 
fwep pdrior eiva: Soxet rupavuls, dvrlarpogpos ovoa Ti Wap- 

4 Baowrelg, roatrny 8 dvayxaiov elvat tupavvlda riv po- 
vapxlay, fris dyumeibuvos dpxet trav dpotwv Kai BeAriévoy 20 
wdvrev mpos Td ogérepoy avrijs cupdépov, ddAA pt) pds 
Td Tey dpxopévay, Sidwep axovoros: ovdeis yap éxay drropée- 
ves Tay AevOépay ry roatrny apyjv. Ttupavvidos pev ody 
ef8n tabra xal rocaira da tas elpnpévas airias- 

Ths 8 dplorn wortrela Kai tis Eptoros Bios rats mdci- 11 
ora:s wbAeot Kal Trois mAcloros Tay avOpdtrov, pHTEe mpos 
dperhy avyxpivover riy dtp rods idiaras, pire mpos tradeiay 
§ gdvcens Seira: cal yopnyias tuxnpas, pire mpds moXt- 
relay riv Kar’ evyiv yiwopuévny, dd\Ad Blov re tov ois 
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30 wAcloros Kotvwvicat duvardy Kai wodurelav Hs ras wAeloras 
modes évdéxeras peracyeivy, Kai yap &s Kadobow dpioro- 2 
xparias, epi ay viv eiropev, Ta prev éLwrépw mhirrovet tais 
mrelorais Tay méAEwy, TA OC yEtTVI@eL TH KaXovpévy toAL- 
rela> dtd epi dudotv ws pias Aexréov. 1% Se 8%) Kplots wepi 

35 addvrey rovrwy éx Tey avtay orolxeloy éotiv, ef yap Karas 3 
év rois HOtxois elpntrat Td Tov evdalpova Biov elvat Tov Kar 
dperiy dvepmbdiorov, peoétnra St tiv aperiy, Tov pécoy 
dvayxaiov Blov elvat BédAricrov, tis éxdoros évdexouéwns 
Tuxety peabrnros’ rods dt avrovs rotrous Spovs dvayKaiov elvat 

40 Kal wéXews dperns Kai Kaxias Kai wodirelas: 4 yap mod 

1295 b rela Blos ris éort wédews, év dirdoas 5} rais méAeoly éort 4 
pla pépn tijs méAews, of pev erropar opbdpa, of 8 a:ro- 
pot opbdpa, of 8 rpiro: of pécor rovrwy., érret roivuy dpodo- 
yeirat 7d pérptov Eptoroy Kai Td pécov, havepdv drt Kai Trav 
5 evTuynpdroy } Ktiows 4 péon BeAtlorn mdvrar pgorn yap 

TS Abym weBapyeiv’ Srépxadrov St f iwepicyupov 4 dwep- 5 
evyev, } dreprAovo.oy, } Tavaytia Tovras, bréprrwxoy # 
drepacbevn Kai odébdpa dripov, xaXerdv 7 Ady@ aKodov- 
Geitv, ylyvovrat yap of pev bBpiotai Kai peyadoréynpot 

10 pa&Adoy, of dé kaxotpyo: Kal puxporéynpo Alay Trav 8° dé- 
knpdrov ra piv ylyvera &° OBpw, ra 8 bid Kaxovpylay. 
ére 8 fxicO’ obra: Gudapxoict xai Bovdapyxoiow' tatra 8 
dugdébrepa BraBepad rais wédeow, mpds Sé rovros of pv éy 6 
drepoxais evruynpdreav dvres, laxdos Kai wrovrov xai Pl- 

15 Awy kai trav ddAwv trav roovTwv, dpyecOat odre BovAovrat 
obre éricravrat (kai robr’ edOds oixober imdpye maiciv odow 
dia. yap thy tpupiy odd éy rois Sidacxadelas dpyeoOax 
ovvnbes avrois), of St kal’ irepBodiy év évdecia rovTwv rare- 
voi Aiav, oO of piv dpyew ovx éwioraytat dAX dpyecOat 7 

20 dovdixiy dpxjy, of & dpxecOar piv ovdemig dpyf, dpyew 
8¢ Seomorixiy dpxjv. ylverar ody [Kai] dovAay nai deororay 
wédts, GAR’ ovK edevbépwv, Kai Tav piv POovotyTay tev Se 
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Katagdpovotyrwy, & mdEloroy dréye: didias Kal Kowwvias 
wohitixns’ 1) yap Kowovla didixdy’ ovde yap éd0d Botdovrat 
8 xotvaveiy trois ExOpois, BovrAerat dé ye 4 mors ef tomy elvat 25 
kai dpolwv Sri pddora, robro 8 imdpye: pddtota Trois pé- 
cos’ aor dvayKaioy Epora modirever Oa ravrny tiv mbALy 
doriv é£ ay dhapey pboe Thy ctotacw elvat ris wbdAEws, Kal 
9 owfovra: 8° év Tais wbdeotw ovro pdALoTa Tay ToNLTaeY, ove 

yap avrot ray adorplov aorep of révnres érOvpobaty, otre 30 
THS TobTwy Erepot, KaOdrrep THS THY WAOVolwy of mévNTES Emi- 
Ovpobow Kai 8d 7d pir éemBovrederOar phr émBovrevew 
dxivdvves Stdyovow, da roiro Karas nifaro Paxvalédns 

10 “ wodAd pécoow Epiora’ pécos Oédw év wore elvar.” dAdo 
Epa Sri Kai 4} xowvwvla 4 wodirix)) dplorn % dia rev pécov, 35 
kai tas roatras évdéxerat ev modtreverOar wédras, év als 
6) wodD 7d pécov Kal Kpeirrov pddiora pev aydoiv, ef 
62 pH, Garépov pépous’ mpooriBépevoy yap moet foriy Kai 

11 wedver ylvecOa: tas évayrias tirepBords. dtérep evrvyia 
peylorn Tods trodtrevopévous ovolay txev péonv Kai ixaviy, 40 
ws Sou of pév woddd odddpa Kéxrnvrat of St pndév, } SH- 1296 a 
pos Exyaros ylyverat 4 ddtyapyia Axparos 4 tupavyis OP 
auporépas tas wrepBodds’ Kai yap éx Snpoxparlas ris 
veavixwtdrns Kal é£ édtyapyxias ylyverat tupavvis, éx de 

12 Taw pécwy Kal tov avveyyus woND Frrov, tiv 8 airiays 
dorepov €y rois wepi ras peraBords Tay ToAtTe@y Epovper, 
ére 8 fh péon Bedrriorn, davepiy’ pévn yap dotaciactos’ 
Swov yap TOAD 76 Ota pécou, HKioTa ordoes Kai diacrdces 

13 ylyvovra: Toy tmodiToy, Kai al peyddAat TédvAES aoTacia- 
orérepat dia riv avriy airiav, drt woAd 7d pécor év d8 10 
tais pixpais padidv re StadaBeiv eis dvo mdvras, dore py- 
Gey xatradireiy pécoy, kai mavres oyxeddy Erropor 4 evrropol | 

14elorw, xai al 8npoxparia St dodadéorepat tov ddALyapyxtov 
elai xal wodvxpovudrepat did Tods péoous (mdelous re ydp 
cigt Kai paddov peréxovar Trev Timay ev Tais Snpoxpariats 15 

C 2 
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#) Tats ddtyapyias), eet Srav dvev rodrav rp wAHGE brep- 
reivwow of dmopot, xaxowpayia ylverac xal amédddvyrat 


Taxéws, onpeiov dt det vouifev Kai 7d rods BeAtiorous vopo- 15 


Géras elvat trav pécwy wodiTav’ Sédrdwv re yap Hv rovroy 
20 (dndoi & éx ris moijoews) Kai Avxoipyos (od yap jv Bact- 
Aevs) kai Xapdvédas cai oxeddy of mrcicra tay dAdwv. 


gavepdv 8 éx rovrev Kai diére al wreiorat wodtretat ai pev 16 


Snpoxparixal eiow ai & drtyapyixal Oa yap rd &y rav- 
rats modAdxis dAlyov elvat 7d pécov, aiet drérepoe dv dwepé- 
25 xwou, ef6' of ras ovolas Exovres €i6’ 6 Sijpos, of 7d péoow 
éxBalvovres xaO’ abrods dyovet riv wortrelay, Oore 4 SHpos 


yiyverat } édtyapyia, mpds dt rodros dd 7d ordoes ylyve- 17 


oOat Kai pdxas mpds adAnjAous TE Ojpy Kal rois edirépas, 
Grrorépoas ay padAov cuuBF Kparjoat tov évayriwv, ov Ka- 
30 Ocardot Kowhy wortrelay ovd tony, dddAd Tis vikns ZOAov Thy 
vTepoxiy THs wodkirelas AapBdvover, Kai of pev Snpoxpa- 


tiav ol 8 éXtyapylay moofow. Ere dt Kai tov ev hyepovig 18 


yevonévey ris ‘EdAd8os pis rhv map adrois éxdrepot tro- 
Atrelay admoBAérovres of pey Snpuoxparias év rais méAect 
35 kaOioracay of 8 ddtyapyias, od mpds Td Tay wbAcwr oUp- 


pépov oxorobyres GAAA mpds Td odérepoy avtav, adore da 19 


Tatras ras alrias 4 pndérore tiv péony ylverOat wort- 
relay } ddtydxis Kal map dAlyos* els yap dvip cuvenel- 
7On pévos trav mpérepovy ep yepovig yevopévay ravrny 
40 arrodobvat Thy tdégiv, dn 8t Kal Trois ev Tais wéAEow Ebos 
1296 b KaOéornxe pndt BovrAcobat 7d icov, adr’ 4 dpyew (nrew 7 


Kparoupévous vropévery, tis pev ovy dplorn wortrela, kai dia 20 


tly airlay, éx rovrwv gavepiy’ trav 8 GdAdXwy morresar, 
érrecdt) wAelous Snpoxparlas Kai mrelovs dAtyapxlas dapiy 
5 elvat, roiay mpaorny Oeréov xal Sevrépay Kal roGrov 8) roy 
tpbrov éxopévny 7@ riv piv elvar Bertin tiv 8 yelpa, 


Stopiapévns rijs dpiorns ov xaderdy ideivy, del yap dvayxaioy 21 


 elvat Bedrtio tiv éyydrata ratrns, xelpw St riv ddeorn- 
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xviay Tob pécou melov, dv pi) mpds tardbeow Kpivy tis. A€éyo 
6 +d pds brd0eow, drt trod\AdKis obons AdAns wodrrrelas 10 
alperwrépas évios ovdey Kwdrver ovpdépey érépay pardov 
elyae woXtrelay, 
Tis 8 wodirela rict Kai mola oupdéper molos, éxd-12 
pevby éort Tay cipnpévav SedOeiv, Anwréov O1 mparov rrepi 
wacay xabddov rattéy Set yap Kpetrrov elvat 7d BovAdpevoy 15 
pEpos THs mébAEws Toh pi) BovAopévoy pévery riv wodirelay, 
tors 8 waoa wédts Ex TE Too Toto Kai mocob, Réyw Se 
wody péey édevOcplay wdodrov maidelay ebyévetay, trocdy 

28 riyv roi wrAnOous tmwepoyhy. évdéxerat S& 7d prey mrordy 
dwdpxew érépp pépe ris mobdrews, E£ dv ouvéornxe pepay 20 
4 wodus, Drm 8 pépet 7d roady, oloy mdelouvs tiv apt- . 
Opdy eivas tay yevvaiwy rods dyevvets } TOY WAOValwy Tods 
dwdpous, pi) pévtoe togovroy drepéxery TH woo@ Sov dei- 

3 weoOa: TH wag, 81d rabra mpds AdAnda ovyxptréov, Sirov 
pep ody owrepéxe: 7d Trav arrépwv wAHOos Tiv elpnuévny ava- 25 
Noylay, évrahOa widuxey elvat Snpuoxparlav, nal Exacroy 
el8os Snpoxparlas xard tiv tarepoyhv rod Sijpov éxdorou, 
oloy édy pey 7d TaY yewpyay dSrepreivy TAHOos, THY mpd- 
rny Snpoxpariay, édy 8t 7d tav Bavatowy Kal pucbap- 
vobyvrav, Tiv gtedevralay, dpolws 8 Kai tas GAAas Tas 30 
perafd rovtoy: Smov 8 rd tay evrébpwy Kal yvopipwy par- 
Xow vweprelver TH Tod 7} AelweTat 7H Toad, EvTabOa de 
dAtyapylay, kai ris édcyapxlas rév avdrov tpbmrov Exacrov 

4 el8os xara riv dmepoyiy Toh dAtyapyixod wAHOous, Set F 
del roy vopobérny év TH wodurela mpocdapBdvew Tovds pé- 35 
cous’ dy Te yap ddtyapyixods Tovs vépous 7109, croxd fea bat 
Xp?) Tey pécwv, édy te Snpoxpatixovs, mpoodycaOat Trois 
vépos toGrous, Sov 8 7d tay péowy vrepreiver TAOS 3} 
ovvapugorépwy trav dxpwy i Kal Oarépou pévoy, évraié’ év- 

5 Géxerat worsrelay elvar pévipov, oddity yap goBepdy 7 40 
wore cupgovicwcw of moto Tois wévnow Eni TovToUs’ 1297 a 
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ovderore yap Erepos BovAjcovrar Sovrevery rois érépors, Kot- 
vorépay & dv (nraoww, ovdeulay edphoovow adAnv ravrns’ 
évy pepe: yap Apxew ovx dv dsropeivecay did thy amoriay 
5 Thy mpds GAAHAOUS* wavTayod 8 moréraros 6 Staryris, 
Staitntris 8’ 6 péoos. Som 8° dv dpevov 4 wodirela pu-6 
x99, tocotrm povipwrépa, Stapaprdvover 8 moddoi Kal 
Tay Tas dpiaroxparixas BovAopévwy tmoteiy modrelas, ov 
povoy év T@ mAelov véwew Trois evmépos, d\AA Kal ev TH 
10 TapaxpovecOat rov Sjpov. avdyxn yap xpbvp wore éx rev 
Wevdas adyabav arnbés oupBiva xaxéy ail yap mdeove- 
fia trav mdAovolwy aimroAdVovet padAovy Tv modirelay 7} al 
Tov Onpov, 
18 “Eor: 8 dca mpopdcews xdpw ev rais wortsrtelats co- 
15 pifovrat mpos roy Onjpov mévre tov apOpdv, wept éxKAn- 
giav, wept Tas adpyxas, wep Sixacripia, wept SirrLolv, epi 
yupvaciay’ mepi éxxAnoiay pev 7d é<eivar exxAnardfew 
mwaot, (nplay dé émixetoOat rots evmébpas, éay pi éxxdn- 
aidfwaw, i pdvots  pei{w wordrd@, mepi St ras dpyas 2 
207d Tos pey Exovar rinnpa ph éfeivae efbuvvcba, tois & 
dropos éfeivat, kai wepi ta Oixaorhpia Tois pev evirdpos 
elvac (nulav, dv pi) Oukdgwor, trois 8 daébpos ddeay, 9 
Tots pev peydAnv tols de pixpdy, domep év toils Xapdv- 
Sov vépsos* énaxod 0 efeort pey maow droypapapévors 3 
25 exxAnoidfev Kal Oixdfev, avy St droypayduevor pyr 
éxkAnotd(aor pyre Oicd{wow, eéwixewrar peydrar (npiac 
rovros, iva dia pev tiv (nplay devywot 7d aroypddecOat, 
dia 8 7d pi) dwoypddecOar pi) Sixdgwor pnd éexxdrAynord- 
(wow, tov avrov O& tpdmov Kal mepi tod Sada KexricOa 4 
zo kal rob yupvdfecOar vouoberoboww ois pty yap dadépos 
eLeore pt) xexrijoOat, trois 8 edarépors emifhpioy pi) Kexrn- 
pévors’ dv pi) yupvdfwvrat, rois pey ovdeuia (nula, rois 
& edmrépos émigipov, Srws of piv dia riv (nulav peré- 
xoow, of dé did 7d pt) HoBeicbar pu) peréxwov. tabra 5 
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wey ody dAcyapyixa Ta cogiopara THs vopobectas, év 8 Tais 35 
Cnpoxparia:s mpds tafr dvricodifoyvra ois py yap 
amwébpas pecOdv sropifovary ExxAnoidfover Kai dixdfovaw, Tois 
68 evwépos ovdeplay rdrrovot (nplay. dore pavepoy sri ef 
tis Bovrerar pyvivat dixalws, Set rd wap éxarépors ovvd- 
yew kai Trois piv picOdy moplfew ois S& (nulay obra 40 
yap dy xowwevoiey Aravres, exelvas 8 4 wodsrefa yiyvera 
7 Tey érépey povoy, det St tiv mwodirelay elvat pey ex r&v 1297 b 
ra Swra éxdvrov pbvorv’ rod 8 tiphparos rd wAROS 
dwre@s pey dpicapévous ovx éorww elreiy Tocotroy tmdpyeuy, 
GAA oxeyapévous 7d woiov émiPddArdjga paxpéraroy Gore 
rovs peréyovras Tis wodireias eivat wrelovs Tay pi) peTE-5 
8 xovrev, robro rdrrew, €6édover yap of wévnres Kal pi) peré- 
Xovres tay Tipey hovylay txev, édy pyre vBpi{n ms 
avrovs pire adatpyra: pndty ris ovcias. AAA TooTO ov 
pastor ob yap dei cupBaiver xapiervras elvar rods peréxov- 
gtas Tod woXirevparos, Kai eldOacr dé, Srav wéAEmos 7, 10 
éxveiv, dy p17) AauBdvwor tpodyy, Amopa st dow édy 
8 smopl{n tis tpodyv, BovdAovra: wodepeiv, gore 5 Ff 
worrteia map évlos ob pévoy ex Trav dmrLTEvdvTmy GAAA 
Kai éx Tov dmdirevxérov' év Manedor 8 4 pev mort 
reia Hy éx ToUTwy, Tas St adpyads ppodvro éx TaY oTparevo- 15 
10 févew, Kal} wporn dt roditela év Trois “EAAnow éyévero 
peta tas Bao elas éx trav rodepovvroy, } piv ef apyis 
éx rev inméwoy (riv yap icxdv Kal tiv drepoxiy é Tois 
immetowy 6 wodepos elyey’ dvev piv yap cuvrdgews dxpn- 
oroy Td dwdirixéy, al St rept tay roovrav épurretpiat Kai 20 
rdfas év rois dpyains ovxy drijpyxov, dor év ois immevoty 
elvas riv loxdv), adgavopévay St rev méidewv Kai Tov ev 
rois Srdos loxvodvrway padrov melovs perelxyov THs To- 
11 Asreias. Stéwep as viv xadodpev modireias, of wpébrepoy éxd- 
Aovy Snyoxparias. fiaav St ai apyxaiat modireiat evAdyas 26 
édtyapxixal Kal Baowkxal? 8: odtyavOpwriay ydp ovK 
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elxyov odd 7d pécov, dor dry re dvres 7d wAHOoS Kai 
Kata tiv otvragw paddrov tiréuevoy 7d EpyerOat, 8212 
riva pev ovv eloiv airlay ai woXdtreiat mrelous, kai bid ti 

go Tapa tas Aeyopuévas Erepar (Snpoxparla re yap od pla 
Tov apiOpdy ort, Kal trav dddrov dpoiws), err 8t tives al 
dtagopai cai bid tla alrlay cvpBalver, wpds St rovras 
tis dplorn tray modtredv os ext 7d awreioTov eleiy, Kai 
tav &ddov mola mols dppérre: rev modreay, elpnrat 

14 Idédw St cat Kxowf Kai yxwpls wepi éxdorns Aéyopev 
wept tev edegfis, AaBdvres dpxiy Tv mpoojKovoeay avray, 
éort 6) tpla pbpia rev woAlre@y Tracdy, wepi dy Set Bew- 
peiv Tov orrovdaioy vopobérny éxdorp Td cupdépoyy av éxdy- 
Tov Kaas dvdyxn tip wodtreiay exew Kad@s, Kai Tas 

40 moXtelas GAAfAwy Siadéperv ev rH Ctahépew Exacrory rov- 
tov, tore 8& THY TpLay TobT@y ey pey rl rd Bourevdpevoy 2 


1298 amepi Tay Kowadr, Sedrepov St 7d wepl ras dpxds (robro 8 


éorly As Set xai rivoy elvat xuplas, cai trrofay riva Set ylyve- 
oat rv alpeow abra&y), rplrov deri 7d Sixdfov, xdiprov 8 éari 3 
7d BovAevipevoy epi moAguou Kai eipnyns Kal ovppmaylas cal 
5 Otadvcews, Kal epi vésov, kal wept Oavdrov kai guys Kal 
énpevoews, Kai wept dpxav aipécews kai Trav evOvvaerv, dvay- 
Katov © frot waot rots woAlras drodedbc0a wdoas ravras 
ras xpices 4 Tit mdoas (olov dpyf ri ug 4 wdcloory, 9 
érépats érépas) 4 rivds py abrav maot twas 8 ricly, 7d 4 
10 pey ody mdvras Kal wep dmrdyrov Snpotixéy® riv toratrny 
yap loérnra (ntet 6 Sijposy elai 8& of rpéroa rob wdvras 
wrelous, ets pey Td Kata pépos AXAA pi) wdvras dOpédous, 
dorep év rij wodirela Tj Tndexdéous éorl rod Midnotov (kat 
éy dddats 62 roderelais Bovdebovrat ai ovvapyxlat cvmob- 
15 cat, els 8 ras dpxas Badifovor mdvres Kata pépos éx 
Trav dvAdy Kai trav poploy Trev édayloroy mavredas, fous 
dv &éOn 61a wdvrov), curévar 8 pévov wepl re vdpov 
bécews Kai tov mepi ras modtrelas, Kat Ta wapayyedAdéd- 
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5 peva dxovoopévous dd tov dpydvrmv' dAdos 8 rpdmros 7d 
wdyras dOpbous, cumévar bt pébvov mpbs Tre ras dpyxatpe- 20 
gias [alpnoopévous| Kal mpds tas vouobeclas Kai mepi mo- 
A€uou cai elphyns Kai wpds evOvvas, ra 8 ddA Tas dp- 
xas BovreverOa: ras eg’ éxdoros reraypévas, ailperdas 

6 Woas éf dmdvrwv } KAnpwrds’ dAdos be rpdmos 7d epi 
ras dpxds xai ras ebOdvas dmavray rods modlras, Kal 25 
wepi wodéuou Bovrevoopévovs Kal ovppayias, ra 8 GAAa 
Tas dpyas Stokely aiperas odoas, boas évdéxerat, rotab- 

77a & eiaivy boas Epyew dvayKaiov rovs émiotapévous: Té- 
rapros St tpémos rd mdvras mepi mdvrwv BovrevecOae 
ourbyras, Tas 8 dpyas wepi pndevis xpivew add pdvoy 30 
spoavaxpive, Svmep %) redevrala Snpoxparla viv stotxei- 
ta: tpéwov, hv dvdroyéy dapev elvat ddrtyapyla re du- 
vaoTeuTix] Kal povapy(a tTupavyikf}. ovrot pev ody of Tpbrrot 
Onpoxparixot mdvres, Td Ot rivds mepl mdévrov ddAcyapxi- 

8xéy, eyes 8 Kai roGro diagopas mdelous, Stray piv yap 35 
dw tipnpdrov perpimrépwy aiperof re aot Kai mmdelous 
dia rhy perpiérynra tof tipjparos, Kai wepi av 6 vopos 
dwayopeve: pi) xwaow GAX dxodrovbdct, kai eff Kropévm 
rd ripnpa peréxey, ddtyapyla pev modirex) 8 éotiv 4 
roatrn dia 7d perpidgey’ Sray de pi) mdyres tod Bovdeve- 40 
oOa: peréxwow GAN ailperol, xara vbpov 8 Apywow do- 1298 b 

9mwep Kai mpbrepov, ddAvyapyixéy’ dray Se Kal ailpavra a 
avrot atrods of xtpiot toh BovAeveoOat, kai ray mais avri 
warpos elain Kai Kipiot Trav vbpwv aot, ddtyapyixiy avay- 

10 xaioy elva: riv tdééw tabrnv, Srav & tivav Tiwés, olov 5 
wodépou piv xai drép elpfivns xal evOvvey mdvres, Tov 5é GA- 
dey dpyovres, Kai obrot alperol [3 KxAnpwroi |, dpioroKparia 
4 wodstela: édv 8 éviov piv aiperot évieoy dt KAnporol, 
xai KAnpwrol } drda@s 4 ex mpoxplrov, i} Kows ailperol 
xai eAnpowrol, Ta pe wroritelas aptoroKparixns éoTl TovT@Y, 10 

li vad 8 worsrelas atris. Sinpnra: piv odv 7d Bovrevdpevor 
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mpos Tas moXrelas Tobrov Tov tpérov, Kai dioxetrat éxdorn 
woXtela Kara Tov elpnpévoy Stoptopéy ovpdépe de dn- 12 
poxparia re rf pddtor elvat Soxodon Snpoxparia viv (Aéyo 
15 88 ro.adrny év 7 KUpios 6 OHpos Kal ray vopwv éorlv) mpds 
7d BovrAeterOas BéArioy 7d avrd moeiy Sep exl taY diKa- 
arnplov év rais ddtyapxlas (rdérrovor yap {npulay rovros 
ads BovAovra: Sxdfeayv, iva Sixdfworv, of dt Snportxol pe- 
aOdv trois drépots), rovro St ai mepl ras éxxAnolas woveiy’ 
20 BovrAetoovrat yap BéAriov Kowf BovrAevipevor mdvres, 6 pev 
Onpos pera tev yvwpipeyv, obra dt pera Tob wANnOovs’ cup-13 
péper Ot xalrd aiperods eivar rods BovAevopévous 4 KAnpwrods 
laws éx tov poplwy’ aupudépe dt Kdv imepBddAwaot word 
Kata 7d mwAOos of Snuortxol ray moAtTiKa@y, } pI) Wat 
26 didévae peabdy, GAN Soot cUpperpor wpds 1d TaY yvepl- 
poy 1AHO0s, 4} arroKAnpoby rods mAelous’ év St tals dAtyap- 14 
xtas 4} mpooapeiobal rwas éx Tob wAnOous, } KatacKevd- 
gavtas dpyeiov ofoy év éviais modirelas éoriv ods Kadofor 
mpoBovdous Kai vopogvAaxas, [Kai] mepi robrav yxpnuartfew 
30 mepi dy dy obrot mpoBovrevowow (obrw yap pebéfe db Sijpos 
rob BovAcder Oat, kal Avery ovdey Suynaerat ToY epi THY To- 
Nreiav) ert } rata WdiferOar rdv Sipov 4 pnddy ev-15 
avtloy trois elahepopévars, 4 TIS ovpBovdAns pey peradsd6- 
vat mao, BovrederOat bt rods Epxovras. Kai rd dvrixel- 
35 pevoy ¢ rob év rais moXtrelas yeyvopévov Set moiety’ drro- 
Wngifopevoy pev yap xbpiov [elvan | det roreiv rd wARO0s, Kara- 
Wagdigdpevoy dé pr) Kvpiov, GAN érravayéobw mddw éni 
Tods dpyovras, év ydp rais moNrelas dveorpappévas 16 
tooo’ of yap ddiyot aro ngiodpevot pev Kvptot, Ka- 
40 Tandiodpevoe S¢ ov KUptot, GAN éravdyerar els rods 
1299 a wAcious alel. mepi pev ovv rob BovAevopévov kal rod Kupiou 
ON THS worsrelas Tobrov Otwpicbw Tdv Tpédirov 
15 ‘Exopévn 8% rodrav éoriv 4 mepi ras dpxds Stalpeors’ 
éxet yap Kal rotro 7d péptoy tas worTelas moAAds dta- 
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rixn, Bovdt) dt Snporixédv, Set pev yap eivai rt ro.obrov } 
émipedes ora: Tod Syjpou mpoBovAcvew, Erase doyoAray Eorat’ 
tobro 8, édy dAlyo tov apiOpdy wow, drAtyapyiKdy: rovs 
de wpoBovrous bALyous avayKxaioy elvat 7d wAHOOS, Sor’ brt- 35 
12 yapyixéy, GAX’ Grov Eugw adra: al dpyal, of mpdBovdrcr 
xaBecraow émi trois BovAevraiss 6 py yap BovAeuvris dn- 
porixéy, 6 6& wpbBovdros éAryapyixéy. Karadverat 8 xal 
rns Bovdns 4 ddvapis év rais roavrats Snpoxparias év 
13 ais adrds ouviay 6 Ohpos xpnparife: wept wdvtwy, Tovro 1300 a 
62 cupBaive elwbev, Srav edtropla mis 4 pucGod ois 
exxAnotdfovetw’ cyordfovres yap ovAdéyorrai re woAddKts 
Kai dravta avtoi xplyovoww, matdovéuos St Kal yuvatxoyé- 
pos, xal ef tts GdAos Apxwy xdpibds éort Toiavrns émipe- 5 
Aclas, dpioroxparixéy, Snpoxparixdy 8 of (as yap oldy re 
Kolvew éfrévar tas tay dirébpwv;) od ddtyapxixéy (rpv- 
14 g@ot yap ai trav édtyapxotvrmv), ddA Tepl pey TodTawy 
ext tocotrov elpjcbw viv, mepl dt ras tev apyav Kara- 
ordoeas weiparéoy é€ dpyijs dedbeiv, ict 3 at dtagopai 10 
éy tpiciy Spots, av ovvTibepévwy dvayxaiov wmdvtas €idjj- 
$Oa: rods tpémous, Eort 8 trav Tpidy TovTev ey pey rives of 
kaOtordvres tas apyxds, Setrepov 8 éx rivov, Aowwdy 8 
15 tiva tpéwov, éxdorov 8 trav tpiay tovrwv Stadopal rpeis 
cigiv’ yap mdvres of rodira Kabtoradow # Tivés, Kai #16 
éx wévrov i) éx twav dd¢epiopéver, oloy ) Tiqpare 7 
yévet ) dpery] ff} Tut TowovT@m GAdq, wowep ev Meydpos éx 
Tov ovyKxatehObvrmy Kai ouppaxeoapévwy mpds tov of- 
16 pov, xal taira i alpécee ) KAfpm’ wdédw Taita ovv- 
dvafépeva, Aéyo Ot tas poy tiwes ras Se mwdvres, Kai 20 
Tas pey éx wdytov tas 8 éx tive, Kai Tas pey alpéca 
tas 6 KAjpw, rotroy 8 éxdorns Ecovrat ris Stagopas 
17 rpdmot térrapes, +4 yap! mavres éx wdvrov alpéce, ) wav- 


? In the following attempt to frame a text of 1300a 23—b5 the 
.sunilar attempts of C. Thurot, Spengel, and Susemihl (see the critical 
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elev wrodkdv yxpbvov tas 8 drag dpyev, wat Bédrriov 
€xactov Epyov tuyydve: ris émipedclas povorpayparovens 
1299 b } rodumpayparovons)’ éy & rais pexpais dvdynn ouvdyey 7 
els: 6ALyous moAdAds dpxds 81a yap édXtyavOperlay ob 
padiéy gore mwodAods ey rais dpyais elvar ives yap of 
rovrous éoovrar Stadegbuevor wédw; Béovrar 8 éviore tov 
5 avTay dpyay Kal vopov ai pixpal rais peyddais’ mmr 
ai piv Séovrat rodAdKis Tav avtav, tais 5 év wodd@ 
xpbvm robro oupBalver, Sdtémep ovdty Kwdter modAds éem- 8 
percias dua mpoordrrev (od yap éumodioiow ddAfrars), 
kai mpds tiv éAcyavOpwrlay dvayKaioy ta dpyeia oioy 
10 6BedXtoxorAdyvia motely, Edy ody Exwpev Aéyely mbcas 
dvayxaiov tmdpyew mdon mébdet, Kal wécas ovK dvay- 
katov pev det & brdpyev, paov av tis eidds tatra ovvd- 
yo. wolas dppérre ovvdyew dpyds els play dpyqy. 
dpuérree 8& wal robro pi AeAnOévat, wolwy Set Kava térrov 9 
15 apxela modAd émtpedrciobat Kai molwvy mavraxod play 
dpyiv elvat xuplay, ofov evxooplas mébrepov év ayopg piv 
ayopavbmov, GAXov dt Kar’ ddAov Témy, 4} wavTaxob Tov 
atréy’ Kal mbérepov xara rd mpadypa Set dtatpeiy } Kara 
rovs dvOparous, Xéyw 8 olov Eva rijs evxooplas, 4} maidov 
20 d\Xov Kal yuvaxay Kai card ras moditelas Sé, wérepor 10 
Stapéper kal éxdorny Kai Td Tov apyav yévos 7 ovdév, olov 
évy Onpoxparia Kal ddrtyapyla Kai adptoroxpar(a Kai po- 
vapxia wérepov ai avrai pév elow adpyal Kbpiat, ovK é€ 
Your 3 odd’ é£ dpolwv, dAN érépwv ev érépais, olov év pey 
25 Tals aptoroxpariats éx memadevpévwr, év 8 Tais ddALyap- 
xéas éx tov wrovolwv, év 8 rais Snpoxparias ex tov 
édevbépwy, } Tuyxydvovot pév tives odoat Kal kar avras 
diagopai tav dpxay, Eort 8 drov aupdépovoww ai avrai 
kal Grou Stagépovory (évOa piv yap dpyérre peyddas, 
go &Oa 8° elvar pixpds tas adrds), od piy adda cal thai 11 
tiwés elowv, oloy 4 Tay mpoBotAwy avrn yap ov Onpoxpa- 
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rixy, Bovdy 62 Snporixdy, det pév yap eivai zt rowdrov & 
émipedes Exrat rod Sypou mpoBovdcter, Srws doyodray éorat’ 
todro 8, édy ddfyo: roy dpiOpdy wow, ddrAryapyixéy? rods 
6¢ xpoBovrAous drAiyous dvayKaioy elvat 7d wWAHO0s, dor’ bArAL- 35 

12 yapyixédy, GAX’ Sov dugw abra: al dpyal, of rpéBovrdn 
xaQeoraow émi rois BovAevraiss 6 piv yap BovAeutis 8n- 
porixéy, 6 6 mpébBovdos dAcyapyixév. KaTadverar 8 Kal 
THs BovAns 4 ddvayis év tais rotavras Onpoxparias év 

13 ais avris oundv 6 Sipos xpnuatife: wept mdvrwv. rodro 1300 a 
62 cupBaive clobev, Srav evropla ris 7 pucbod ois 
exkAnotdfovetw’ oyoAdfovres yap ovdAéyovrai re wodAdxis 
cal Gnavra avrot kplyovoty, madovdpos 5é Kai yuvatxové- 
pros, kai ef ris GAdos dpywy xvpibs éore roravrns emipe- 5 
Aelas, dpioroxparixéy, Snpoxparixdy & of (was yap oldy re 
kedew éfiéva: tas trav dirébpwv;) od ddtyapxixéy (rpv- 

14 dact yap ai ray édtyapxovvrwv), GAA wepi piv TovTov 
éwi tocotroy elpfjcbw viv, wept 8 ras tav dpyay Kara- 
ordoes metparéoy ef dpyxijs diedOeiv, ciat & ai dStadopai 10 
éy tpiciv Spois, ay ovvTilepévwy avayKatoy mdvras €iA7- 
POa: rods tpdmovs, eori St ray Tpi@y TovTay ey py rives of 
xaOtordyres tas apyds, Setrepoy 8 éx rivov, Aourdy de 

15 riva tpbwoyv, éxdorou 8 trav tpiav todrav Stadopal Tpeis 
ciciy’ i) yap mdvres of wodtrat Kabioraow 4 tivés, Kai 4 1¢ 
éx wdvrov i éx twav agwpiopévev, oloy 4} riujpare 7 
yéver ) per, ff Tive ToLovr@ GdAAo, womep ev Meydpos éx 





tev avyxareXOévrav Kai ouppayecapévwy mpds tov 3o7- 
16 pov, xal Taira 7 aipéves 4} KAnpy’ mdéd\w Tatra ovv- 

dvaféipeva, réywo St tras poy tives tas St wdyrTes, Kai 20 

ras pew éx mdvrov ras 8 éx tivav, Kai ras pey alpéce 

tas 8& KAjpy, rotvrov 8 éxdorns Ecovrat Tis Stapopas 
17 rpérrot térrapes. +H yap! mdvres éx mdvrov alpécet, 7} wav- 


' In the following attempt to frame a text of 1300a 23-b5 the 
similar attempts of C. Thurot, Spengel, and Susemihl (see the critical 
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res éx mdvrov KrANpwo (Kai } €£ amdvrav 4 ds dvd pé- 
25 pos, olovy xara gvdas Kal Sypouvs kal gdparplas, Ews dv 
St€0\On Sia wdvrov trav woditav, } det €£ dwdvrov), Kai 
4 Ta pev obrw Ta dé éxelvws: mdr el tives of xabiordyres, 
4 éx mdvrov alpéce: } éx mdvtwv KAnpo, 9} éx two aipé- 
oer h éx Tivev KAnpe, } Ta perv obrw Ta Se exelvos, Aéyo 
3° O& ra pey ex mdvroy aipécer ta St KANpw, ore Sddexa 
of tpérot ylvovrat xapis trav dvo cuvdvacpay, totrov 3’ 
ai péy dvo xaracrdces Snporixal, ro mdévras éx mdvrov 
alpéce: 4} KAnpo yiverbar } audoiv, ras pev KANpO Tas 
& aipéce: ray dpyoavy 7d dt ph mdévras dpa pev xabt- 
35 ordva, éf dmdvroyv 3 4 éx tivaev, 4 KAnpy 4 alpéca Fj 
dugdoiv, } ras pey éx mdvtov ras O é&k rTwov dpdgoiv 
(rd dt dudoiv réym ras pév KAjpp tas 8 aipéce), mo- 


notes on this passage) have been kept in view. Added words are 
printed in thicker type, and omitted words are placed within square 
brackets :— 

) yap mavres éx srdyrwv alpéce f mdvres éx mavreov xdype (xa [4] ef 
andvrov f as ava pépos, oloy xara guAds cat Snpous cal pparpias, éws dy 
8:éAOn 8:4 dvrev roy modirav, f dei €€ dravrav), [xal] wdvres dx twev 
aipdce | mdvres éx tivéy KAYpy ff ra pev ovrw ra 8¢ exeivos’ mad 
rivés ol xabtordyres,  éx mavrov aipécer i} ek mavrwy Kdnpy, f éx Twi 
alpéves 9 ex riway KANpY, f Ta pev ovTW Ta BE exeivaos, Aéyo BE Ta pew Ex 
mdvrov alpéce ra 8é¢ eAnpy Kai Ta pev éx Tidy aipéce: ra Be KAfpy. 
Gore 8ddexa of rpdrot yivovyras xwpis ray dv0 cuvdvacper, rovrey 8 ai 
pe 800 xaraordces Snporixai, rd mdvras dx mdvrev alpéce 4 ednpp [yive- 
vba] 4} dudoiv, ras ev KAnpy tas 8 alpéce ra» dpyar’ ro dé yu} wdyras 
dpa pév rabiorava, é€ dndvrev & [fh &x rar],  xdopy § alpéces } ducow, 
i Tas wey ex mavrav ras 8 ex rwav H wdrhpy 4 aipdoe 4 aucois (rd de 
dphow Aéye ras pew KAnpp ras 8 alpécec), wodcrindy’ Kat rd rivds dx mayroy 
ras uev alpéces xabiordvas rds 8¢ xAnpw [4 auoiv, ras pév xAnpy ras 8 
alpéces, dAcyapyixdv], ddcyapxexorepov bé, cal rd e£ ducoiv, ro 84 ras péy 
x navrov ras 3) dx rivey moderixdy dporoxparixas, H aipécer H KAhpe f 
ras uév alpéves ras 8¢ KAnpp’ rd 8€ twas ex revey aipdoe oAryapyixdy, nal 
7d rivas dx rivéy cAnpe, [ju yudpevor 3° dpuoiws,| cai rd rinds dx rive 
Guo, rd de rivas c£ drdvrey ré re ex rway mavras ulpéoes apioroxparixds, 
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20 Aerixéy. Kal 7d Tivds Ex mdvrov ras piv alpéce Kablord- 
va: Tas 8é KAfpm 4 dudoiv, ras pev KAYpp ras 0 aipé- 
ge, dAtyapyixéy’ dAtyapyxix@repov O€ Kai 7d ef audoir. 40 
To 6 ras pey éx mdvrov ras 8 éx tiwey modtrikdy apt- 

21 oroxparixas, 7 Tas pey alpéces tas Ot KAjpw. 7d Se Ti- 1300b 
vas éx tiav ddtyapxixéy, Kal Td Twas ex Tidy KAipe, —_- 
uy ywopevov S dpyolws, cal rd Twas éx rTwadv apdgoir. 
To de rivas é€ dwdvrwy, Té Te EK Tidy aipécer wdvTas 

22 dpioroxparixéyt, of pev ody rpdirot Tey mepi Tas apyas To- 5 
covra: Tov adpiOudv elot, xai Sijpnyras xara Tas moXwrelas 
obras’ tiva dé riot cuudépe Kal was Set ylvecOar Tas Ka- 
tacrdcets, dua tais duvdpeot trav dpyav, [Kai] rlves eloiv, 
€orat davepby, rAéyw St Sivapww dpyis, ofov riy Kuplay 
trav mpocbdmv Kai Tijvy Kxuplay rhs guAakns’ GAO yap 10 
ei8os Suvdpews ofovy orparnylas Kal ris tov mepi THY adyo- 
pay ouvpBoralwy xuplas. 

Aoundy St trav tpioy mepl dixacrnploy elev. Anwréov 16 
dé xai rovreay rods rpérous Kata Tiv adriv brdbertv, Fart 
6¢ Siagopa ray dixacrnploy év rpiciv Spos, é£ av TE Kai 15 
wepi wy Kai mas, tym O& ef dy pév, wbrepov ex mdv- 
rev } éx Tia’ epi av Oé, wboa edn Stxacrnpiov 7d de 

2 wes, wéTepoy KANpY 7) aipécet. mparov ovv diatpelcOw réca 
ein Stxaornplov, eore d¢ tov dpiOpov dxrd, ey pev evOur- 
rixéy, GAXo dt ef ris tt rev Kody ddixel, Erepov Soa els 20 
Thy wodirelay hé€pet, Téraproy Kai dpxovot nal ldidras boa 
wept (nuidcewv augicBnrovoww, mépmrov 7d mepi rev idiov 
ovvadrAaypdtov Kai éyédvtov péyebos, kai mapa raira 

376 re dovixdy Kal 7d fevixdv. govixod pev ovdv eidn, dv r 
éy trois avrois dtxacrais dv +’ éy dAdo, wept Te TOY EK 25 
wpovoias Kai mepl tay dxovalwy, Kai Soa dpodoyeiTat pér, 
duguoBnreira: O& wepi rod Stxalov, réraprov de dca ois 
gebyove: pévou eri xabddqm émidéperat, olov "AOjvnat réye- 
rat Kai rd éy Spearrot Sixacrypiov, cupBalve dé ra roadra 
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30 €v t@ mavti xpovp ddrlya Kai ev rais peyddats médeow 
rob Ot ~evixod éy pey ~évors mpds ~évovs, GrAXo Lévors wpds 4 
adorovs. ére d¢ mapa mévra Taira wepi TOY piKpoy ovvad- 
Aaypdrov, dca dpaxpiata xal wevrddpaypa xal puixpo 
mrclovos’ det pev yap Kal mepi rovrav yiverOat Kpicwy, ovK 

35 eumimre 5¢ els Otxaorav wAnbos, dAAA mepl pey rovToy 5 
ddelcOw kai trav govixev xal tov fervixav, mepi de ray 
ToNTiKGy A€ywper, mepl oy pi) ylwopévov Karas diacrd- 
ces ylvovrat Kai Tov modtTe@yv ai Kwyces, dydyxn 8 
rot mdvras wept mdévrev xpivew rev dinpnpévoy aipéce 

407) KAnpy,  mdvras wepl wmdvrov Ta pev KAfpm ra 8’ 
aipécet, } mepi éviov trav adray Tovs pev KApm rods 8’ 

1301 a alperovs. ovrot piv ovv of rpdmot rérrapes Tov dpLOpdy, ro- 6 
cobra 0° Erepot Kai of xaTd pépos mdédAw yap éx Tier 
kai of Sixd{ovres epi mdvrov aipéoe, 4 éx tiwav epi 
wdvrov KAnpe, } Ta pev KAnpw Ta Ot ailpéce, ) Evia St- 

5 KacTypla mept Tay avTay éK KAnpwrav Kal aiperdyv, ovror 
pey ovv, domep EdAExOnoay, of rpdrot... Tois eipnpévots 
re O€ ta aura ovvdvagspeva, Aéyw 8’ olov ra pev ex wdy-7 
tov Ta 8 éx ray ta 8 e€ apudoiv, ofoy ef rod adrod 
Stxaornplov elev of piv ex mdvrov of & éx rivev, nal 4 

10 KAipy 9 alpéce 7} audoiy, daous peéy ovv evdéxerat Tpdzgrovs 8 
elvat rd Stxacrypia, cipnrat’ rtovrwy dt Ta pty mpara dn- 
porixd, dca éx mdvrov [9] wept mdvrov, ra 8 devrepa 
drtyapxexd, Soa éx Tivav mepl mdvtov, ra St tplra dpt- 
orokpatixa, Kal moAiTixd, Soa ta pty ex mdvrov ra 8 

15 €k TLIV@Y. 


H’ (E’), 
TTept pév ody trav GAd\ov dy mpoedopeda cyediy 


20 elpnrat mepi mdvrwv’ éx rivey dé peraBdddAovow ail mor- 
réiat Kal mécov Kai troiwv, Kai rives éxdaorns morcrelas 
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POopai, xai éx wolwy els molas pdérwora peOioravrat, Ere 
82 cwornpia tives Kai Kowj Kal xopis éxdorns eiolv, ere de 
&a thoy dy pédtora cdf{oiro Tay TwoNredy éxdorTn, oKE- 
2wréoy égeéns rois efpnuévos, Bet 8 mpatov srrodaPeiy 25 
THY dpyiv, Srt woddai yeyévnvrat modireiat mdévrov pev 
dporoyotvray Td Sixatov Kai Td Kat’ advadoylay ico, rovrou 
38 dpapravévray, Gomep elpyrat cai mpédrepov. Sipos pev 
yap tyévero éx rob Icous érioty Svras oleobat drdas tcovs 
civar (Srt yap edevOepor mdvres dpolws, dwr@s toot elvas 3° 
vopifovotv), dAryapxia 8t éx rob dvicous év ti bvras Sms 
elva: dyfcovs brodapBdvew (kar ovclay yap dénoot dvres 
4dwras dvico dsrorapBdvovow eva) eira of piv ds icor 
Syres wdvrov tev lowy df£iofor petéxev, of 8 ads dvico 
5 &vreg wAeoventeiy (nrotcw" 7d yap wAciov dvicov. Exovat 35 
per ovy mt waoa Sixatov, tyaprnpévar 8 dreds ciciv’ 
cai &d ratrny tiv aitiav, Srav pi) Kara tiv bréAn pu 
fy éxdrepo tvyydvovoww exovres petéxwot ris trodcreias, 
6 cracid(ovow! . . . wdévrov 8&8 Oixatérara pev dy cracidforer, 
quota St robro mpaérrovow of Kat dperihy Stahépovres’ pd- 40 
7 Nora yap eDroyov avlaous drdas elvat Tovrous pévov. ici 1301 b 
dé seves of xara yévos drepéxovres ovx adftotot ray icwv 
avroos did tiv advoétnta Travtny’ evyeveis yap elvat do- 
wovoww ols trdpye mpoydvar dperi) Kai mAobros, apxai 
pew ovy ws elrrety atra: Kai mnyal tav ordoewy eiow, dOev § 
8 oracidfovow (8:3 xai af peraBodal ylyvovrat S&tyas° dre 
fey yap mpds tiv morttelav, Sos ex THs Kabeornkvlas 
G\AAnv peracrhowcw, oiov éx Snpuoxparias ddXtyapyxiav 7 
Cnpoxpariay é£ bdrAcyapxias, } modtTelav Kal dpicroKpariay 
éx rovroy, } tabras é£ éxeivwr dre 3 ov mpds Ty KaGe- 10 
ornKkvuiay woriteiay, dAAA THY ply KaTdoracly Mpoatpobyrat 
tay abrhy, & adrav 8’ civac Bovdrovrat tavrny, ofov rihvy 
1 The insertion here of c. 3. 1303 b 3, oracid(ovas 8€... 7, Svres 
is suggested in the critical note on 1301 a 39. 
VOL. IV. D 
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édAtyapxlavy 7} Tiv povapyiay’ ért mepi rob paddov Kai9 
Atrov, olov 4% ddtyapyxiay ovoay eis Td padAov 6Atyapyxei- 
15 00a: 4 els rd Frrov, 4 Snuoxparlay ovcay eis Td paddAory 
OnpoxparetaOat 4 eis Td Frrov, dpolws Se Kai éwi Tov 
Aoway wortreav, } tva émitabdow 4 dveOaow Ert ampds 10 
Td pépos TL Kiwwijoat THs woAtreias, olovy dpyfy Twa Kara- 
orjoa  dvedeiv, domep ey Aaxedalpovl pact Avcavépéy 
20 Tives émtxeiphoat Karadioat tiv Bacwclay nat Ilavoa- 
ylav rov Baowéa tiv édopefay’ Kal év "Emddyvp 8 pe- 
TréBadey % wodtrela Kata pdopiov, avti yap tov guddp- 
xov Bovaddy éroinacay, eis St tiv hrtalay éewdvayxés éorw 11 
ért trav éy TS worsredpatt Badifew ras apyds, Stray 
25 émipndi(nra: dpyy tis, ddryapyixdy de kal 6 dpxov 6 
els iv év rH} wodtrela ravTn) mavrayot yap bd 7d dvicoy 
} ordows od piv (el) Trois dvicos brdpye dvddoyov (didtos 
yap Baowrela duicos, éav ff év ios): Sdos yap 7d Ioov 
(nrobytes aracidfovow. tori St dirrdv 7d ioov’ 7d pev yap 12 
30 dpiOu@ 7rd O& Kar’ dfiay éorly, Aéym Se apiOug~ pev 7d 
wander  peyéOet ravrd xal toov, car afiav 8 rd 7h 
Abyp, olov srepéxee nar’ dpOpsy pev tom ra Tpia row 
dvoty Kal rabra rob évés, Ady ¢ Ta Térrapa roiv dvoiv Kai 
raira rob évés' loov yap pépos ra Ovo Tay Terrdépwy Kal 
3576 ey trav duvoivy dudw yap hylon. dpodroyodyres S& 7013 
dmdas elvat Sikaovy 7d Kat df£iav, Siadépovrat, KaOdrep 
€XéxOn mpdrepoy, of pev Sri, édv card rt toot dor, Srws 
icot vopigovow elvat, of 8’ Sti, éav xard Te dvicot, mdy- 
tov dvicwy afiovcow éavrovs, 616 Kal pdédora Ovo ylvovra: 14 
4o Wortreiat, Ojpos Kal ddNtyapxla evyévera yap Kal daperi 
1302 a éy dAlyos, rafra 6’ év mrcloow' evyeveis yap Kai dya- 
Got otdapohb éxarédv, etrropo: dS moddAaxob, rd 8 
dmhas mdvry Kad éxarépav rerdxOat tiv lodrnra gab- 
Aov. gavepdy o° éx rob cupBalvovros’ ovdepla yap pévipos 
5 éx Tay Tootray moXTEa@y, TovTou d airov rt ddvvaroy amd 15 
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Tov mparov Kat rob év dpyf huaprnpévou ph dravray els 7d 
Tédos Kaxéy tt, td det ra pev apiOunrixg ioérntt yxpi- 
o6a, ra & tH Kar déiav, Syws 8 dodpadreorépa xai 


16 doraclacros paddov % Snpoxparia ris édtyapyxlas, ev pey 


yap tais édtyapylas éyyiyvovra: dvo, f Te mpds aAAHAOUS 10 
ordats Kai ert 4 mpos Tov Ojpor, évy O& rais Snpoxpariats 
} wpos riv ddtyapylav pévov, avT@' 6& mpds adtév, 6 Tt 
cai d£tov eimeiv, ox éyylyverar Te Oypo orders’ Ext de 
4 €x Tay pécwv Todirela eyyuTépwm Tob Sipou 4 [4] ray dAl- 
yor, iwep éoriv dogareordrn THY ToLOUT@Y WoALTELOY, 15 
"Emet 6¢ oxomotpev éx rivoy ai re ordces ylyvovraZ 
xai ai peraBodai mepi ras modcrefas, Anwréoy Kabddov 
wparoy Tas dpyas kai ras airlas adrav, loi dy cyeddy 
as ciety Tpeis Tov apiOpudr, ds dtopicréoy Kad’ abras tine 
wparoy, det yap AaBely mas Te ExovTes oTactdgovet Kai 20 
tivey évexev, kai rplrov tives dpyal yivovrat tay modiTi- 
2 xnav Tapax@y Kai Tov mpds aAAHAOUS OTdoEMY, TOD pev OdY 
aurovs Exe mos mpds tiv peraBorny aitlay Kadddov pd- 
Aorta Oeréov wepi Hs On Tvyydvopey elpnxdres, of perv 
yap loérnros égiépevar cracidgovery, av vopifwow éXarTov 25 
€xetw Svres Toot trois mXeovenroicwv, of O& ris avicdtrynros 
kai ris wmepoyns, ay vrodapBdvwow syres dvicot pi) 
3 wAéowy Exetv GAN’ icov 4 Edarrov (rodTwy 8’ Eort pev dpé- 
yeoOa: Stxalws, ors 8& nai ddixws)’ éddrrovs re yap bv- 
res Omws icot wor oractdgover, cal ica dvres Saws pel- 30 
(ous. was pey ody éxovres ctacidfovary, eipnrat- smepi av de 
oracidf{ovow, tari xépdos Kai tip? Kai tavavtia rovrots’ Kat 
yap ariplay petyovres Kai {npiav, } dip abtav 4 Tov 
4 pdev, cracidfovew év rais médeow® ai & airlat Kai dp- 
xai trav Kivioewr, Sev avrol re dtaribevrat tov elpnpévoy 35 
spbwov kai wepi rev AEX Oévtav, Err pev as Tov apOpydyv 
& éwra ruyydvovow ovcat, tort 8 bs mrelous. dv dvo pév éort 
ravra trois elpnpévois, GAN ovy acatrws’ dia Képdos yap 
D2 
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Kai Sid rity wapoftvovrar mpds aAXAHAovs ovy iva KrH- 
40 cwvrat aplow avrois, dowep elpnrar mpébrepoy, dAX éré- 
1302 b pous dpavres rods pev dtxaiws tovs 8 ddlxas wAeovexrodvras 
—— fobrov’ ere did OBpiv, Sia PbBov, dad drepoyfy, da xa- 6 
tagppbynow, dia adfnow riv wapda rd dvddoyor: Err de 
Nov tpbrov & épibefay, 8 dAcywpiav, dia puxpérnra, 
3 dt’ dvopodérnra, tovrwy St HBpis pev Kai Képdos riva Exovet 
Civapw Kal mas alria, cyedby dort Gavepby’ dBpifbvrev 
Te yap Tey éy rais apyxais Kal wrAcovexrovyTwy oractdfover 
wai mpds ddAfAovs Kal mpds Tas wortreias ras Sidodoas 
Tv é£ovolay 4 8 mdcovegia ylverae dré pey amd Tay 
10 (Simy, dre 8 dad trav Kowav, Shrov Ot Kal Tims, Kal? 
ri divarat cal wés alria ordoews’ Kai yap avrol dripa- 
Cpevor kai Gddovs dpavres Tipmpévovs oracidfover* Taira 
6 ddlxws pev ylvera, Bray rapa tiv afiav } tipevral 
rives 4 dripdg{ovrat, Sixaiws dé, Stay Kata riv dflay, 
15 6: srepoyiy dé, grav tis 7 TH Suvdpe pellov, 4 els 48 
wAcious, } Kata Tiv wow Kai Tiv Odvapiy Tob modired}- 
paross ylvecOar yap clwbev ex trav to.otrmv povapyla } 
duvacrela, 81d éviayob eidOacw dorpaxifeyr, oloy évy “Apye 
kai A@funow  Kxalroc BéArioy e€ apxfis dpav Sros pi) évé- 
20 GovTat ToaovTov vmepéxovres, } Edoavras yevécOat lacba 
Sorepov, dia d¢ PbBov oracidg{over of re Hduenxéres, dedsd- 4 
res pty door Sikny, Kal of péAXovres adixeicOat, Bovrdpe- 
vor GOdoa mplv adixnOjvat, dowep ev “Pid cuvéornoay 
of yvedpimot eri rov Ojpov did Tras émihepopévas dixas, 
25 Ota Karadpbvnow 8t Kat oracidgover Kal émridevrat, olov 5 
€vy re tais éAtyapxias, Srav mclous wow of ph peréxor- 
Tes THs moXtreias (kpeirrovs yap olovrat elvat), Kat év raid 
Onpoxparias of ebropot xatagpovncaytes THs atafias Kal 
dvapxias, olov kai év OnBais pera tiv &v Oilvodiras 
30 HaXnNv KaKa@s todtTevopévov 4 Snpoxparia diepOdpn, Kai 
} Meyapéwy & dragiay xal dvapyiav hrrnbévrov, Kal év 
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Xupaxotoa:s mpd tis T'édwvos rupavvldos, wal év ‘Pddp 6 

6 djpos mpd THs éravactdcews, yivovrat St Kal & adfnow 
Thy wapa rd dyddoyov peraBodai ray modiTeL@y, Bowwep 
yap capa éx pepay ovyxera: Kai Set avédverOar avd- 35 
Aoyor, va pévy } cupperpla, ci dt pH, POeiperat, Sray 4 
pey wods Terrdpay anyday yf 7d 8 ddAo cpa dvoivy om- 
Gapaiy, éviore St xdv eis Grou (dou peraBdrAXdjor popgdiy, 
ef pt) pbvoy xara mocdvy G\Ad Kal xara 7d roidy avéd- 
voiro wapa 7d ayddoyov, obrw Kal midis ovyKerra: éx 40 
pepay, av wodAdes AavOdver tt avfavdpevov, ofoy 731303 a 
tay dwépwv wAnOos év rais Snpoxpariats Kai modrrelats, 

7oupBaive: & évlore robro xai dia rbyas, olovy év Tdpayre 
grrnQévtwy Kai dmrodopévwy TodAGv yvopiov bd Tov 
Tamvyor puxpdv borepovy tov Mnédixav Snpoxparta éyévero 5 

‘ ée wodtrelas, kai évy “Apye trav ey tH éBSbuy dwrodopeé- 
vey wwd Krcopévovs toi Adxovos jvayxdobnocay mrapadé- 
fac8a: rev mepiolkwy rivds, Kal év AOyvas adrvyotvToy 
wei of yvdpipot eddrrovs éyévoyvro dia 7d Ex Karaddbyou 

8 orpareverOa:r ord Tov Aaxwvixdy wébdrcnov. cupBaiver dt 10 
Tovro Kai év rais Snpoxparlas, Arrov dé mAEbvey yap 
tay elrépwy yivopévey 7} Tay ovciay avfgavopévwy pera- 

9 BddAovery els dAtyapylas xal duvacrelas. peraBdddover 
8 al wodireias nal dveu ardocws did te tas épibelas, do- 
sep év Hpaig (é§ aiperav yap a otro éxolncay Kdnpo- 15 
és, Srt npobvro rods épiBevopévous), kai dt ddrywplav, ray 
édowoiw els ras dpxas tas Kuplas maptévat rods pi) THs 
wotirelas gidouvs, dowep ev ‘Dpep xaredvOn 4 ddrALyapyxia 
Tév apxbyrayv yevouévou ‘Hpaxrcoddpou, ds éf ddrryapyxias 

10 wodurefay Kai Onpoxpariay Karecxevacev’ eri bia 7d Tapa 20 
pucpby’ éyw de apa jixpér, rt modddxts AavOdver pe- 
yéAn ywopuéyvn perdBaois trav voplpov, Sray mapopact 
Td puxpby, @omep ty AuBpaxla pixpdv fv rd rhunpa, ré- 
hos & (dw) oddevds Fpxov, ds éyyds bv 4 pnddy dtadépor rod 
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2p pndey Td puxpov, oraciwrixdy St Kai 7d pi) dudgvdrov, Ews 11 
dv auprveton (domep yap ove’ éx Tob Tuy bvros mAHOous wbAus 
ylyverat, ofrws odd év 7G TuxdvTe xpbvm): 5:3 Soo Hon 
auvolkous édéfavro 7} érroixous, of wAEioro Stectaciacay, ofoy 
Tpo{nvios ’Ayaol cuvdxnoav YvBapw, elra mdAclouvs of 

30 Ayatol: yevdpevar €EBarov tods Tporgnviovs, 8bev 7d dyos 
guvéBn trois SuBaplras’ Kai év Qouplois SvBapirae ois 12 
ouvoixknoacw (wAeovertely yap aéioivtes os oderépas rijs 
Xdpas éférecov) xai Bugavrtos of éroixor émiBovdevovres 
gpopabévres éférecov bia pdxns' Kat Avricaaio rods Xtowv 

35 guyddas eicde~dpevar Sia pedxns ef€Badov, ZayxdAaior 
dt Zaplovs wvrodcEduevoe eférecov auvrot Kat Armod-13 
Awiarar of ev TH Evfeivy wivtm emoikovs émayaybpevor 
éoraciacay’ Kai Supaxovcio pera TA TUpavyiKa rods <évous 

1303 b Kai rods picboddpous modiras woincdpevot éoractacay Kal 

els padyny FrOovry xai Apderorjira SeEdpevor Xarxidéov 
dmotxous ef érecov bird TobTwr of mrcloTot adtay. [oraotdfovar 14 

& év pev rais ddtyapylas of moddol ds dédixotpevor, drt 

5 ov peréxovet trav towv, Kabdrep cipnrat mpérepoy, ico dvtes, 

éy Gt rais Onpoxparias of yvdpipot, Sri petéxovot tray 
towy ovK toot dvres.| oracidfovar dt éviore ai modes Kal did 15 

rods Térous, Stay pi edpuas Exn 4 xapa mpds 7d piay 

elvat modu, olov év Krdagopevais of eri Xvrpw mpds rods 

10 €v viow, Kai Kodopdrio: cai Noreiss xai ‘Adjvnoww ovy 
dpoiws eloiv, dAAG padrdAov Snporixol of tov ITe:para oixoty- 
Tes tay Td dorv. qwomep yap €v Trois moAgpos ai dtaBd- 16 
cELS TOV OXETOV, Kal Tov mavy opikpaov, Staomaeot Tas 
gdrayyas, otras Eoixe aca dtadopda moeiv didoracw, 

15 peylorn pev ovv iows didoracis aper Kat poyxOnpia, eira 
wdovros Kai mevia, Kai obrw 8) érépa érépas paddov’ ov 

4. pia kai % elpnpévn éoriv, yiyvovra: pev ovv ai ordoets ov 
mwepi puxpav adArN éx puxpa@y, oracid{over dé mepi peydrar, 
parnora Se wai ai pixpal icyvovow, bray év Tots Kupios 
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yévevrat, olov auvéBn kai évy Jupaxoveais évy Trois dpyaigs 20 
xpoivas’ peréBade yap % wodireia éx dvo veavloxay ora- 
oucdytwyv, €v tais dpyais dvrwv, mepi épwrixhy airtay, 

2 Oarépov yap amrodnpobyros éraipos dy ris Tov épdpevoy avrod 
dwerojoato, wékw 3 éxeivos rovrp yadrerjvas ri yu- 
vaixa avrod dvéreacey ds atrov edOeiy’ S0ev mpocrapuBd- ae 

3 vores Tods Ev TH Todredpatt Ciectaciacay mdvras, Sibrep 
apxopéeveoy evrAaBeicba det tev rotvrwy, Kai dtadbey ras 
Tay wyyepovey Kal dvvapévwy ordoes* ev adpyfn yap ylyve- 
ra: Td dudprnpa, 4 8° dpyi) Aéyerat Fytov elvat travrés, 
Gore xai rd éy abrf pixpdy dudprnpa avddoydby éort mpds 30 

47a éy Tots EAros pépeoty, SAws Se ai trav yvoplywy ard- 
wes ovvanoAvavey totoict Kal rhyv SAnyvy wédw, oloy év 
‘Eoriale ovvéBn pera ra Mnéixd, db0 aderpav mepi rijs 
Tay waTpgov vouns devexOévravy 6 pev yap aroperepos, 
és ox dwogaivovros | Oarépou] riv ovolay ovde rv Onoaupdy 35 
bv ebpev & warip, mpooryero rods Snpotixods, 65 repos Excov 

5 obclay sodA rods evrrépous, Kal év AeAgois ex xndelas ye- 
yopévns Siadopas dpyxi) macav éyévero Tav oTdcEwY TOY 


borepoy’ 6 pty yap olwvicdpevis tt ctpnropa, os FrAOev 1304 a 
éwi riv vipgny, ob AaBov amprdev, of & as LBpicbévres 


évéBadov trav lepov ypnpdtrov Ovovros, xdreita as iepd- 
6 ovAov aréxreway, Kai wept Mirvanuny dé é£ émixdAjpov 
ordcews yevopévns moddNav eyéveTo apy?) Kaxav Kai Tov 5 
sodéuou tov mpis ‘AOnvatous, év @ IIdyns édaBe tiv woAW 
avrav' Tipoddvous yap tav evrépwy Tivos Katadirévros 
dvo buyarépas, 6 mepimadeis Kai ov AaBov rois viéow avroo 
Aéfavdpos fpf ris ordcews Kai rovs ‘AOnvaiouvs wapdfuve, 
7 mpétevos ay THs médews. Kai ev Daxeidoww ef emixANpov to 
ordoews yevouevns wept Mvacéay tov Mvdoovos trarépa xai 
Ev6vxpadrn tov 'Ovopdpxov, 4 ordois abrn apy) rod lepod 
wodépou xatéotn Tois Pwxevtow, peréBadre 8 xal éy Em- 
Cduym %) modteia Ex yapuikav’ dnopvnoTrevoduevos ydp 
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15 Tis [Ovyarépa], ds éfnulocer airdv 6 Tob dropynorevOevros 
warnp yevopevos tay dpyéyrwy, Arepos cupmapédaBe rovs 
éxrds THiS modirelas ds émnpeacbels, peraBdddover St Kai 8 
els dAtyapylay Kai els Sfjpov wai els wodcreiay €x rob 
evdoxipjoal re} avénOivac 4 dpyetoy 4} pépiov ras 1é- 

20 Aews, ofov 4 ev “Apel mdyp Bovdi eddoxiphoaca ev ois 
Myéixois eoge ovvrovwrépay motjoat riv modtrelay, Kai 
wédww & vautixds SyAos yevduevos alrios rijs wept Zada- 
piva vixens cai did ravrns THs Hyepovlas did Thv Kara 
Odrarrav Stvapw tiv Snpoxpariay loyuporépay erroincey, 

a5 xal év “Apye of yvepipo evdoxiunoavtres epi riyv év9 
Mavriwela pdynv riv mpds Aaxedaipovious érexelpnoay 
Karadvew tov Sqpov, Kal évy Zupaxovoas 6 dHpos alrios 
yevéuevos ras vixns Tob moAguou Tob mpds ’AOnvatous éx tro- 
Atrelas els Snpoxparlay peréBarev, nal ev Xarkidr Pb£or 

30 Tov TUpayvoy pera TaY yvapipwv 6 Ojpos dveddv evOds 
elyero THs tmodrelas, kai ev "ApuBpaxla wédw doatros 
ITeplayépov ovvexBaroy trois émBepévors 6 SHpos Trav Tv- 
pavvoy els éauTdy mepiéotnce Tiv woXttelay, Kai ddrws 6) 10 
det robro pi) AavOdvew, ds of duvdépews alti yevdpevot, 

35 kal ldie@rat Kal dpyat Kai gvdai nal Srws pépos xai 
drotovoby Anos, ordow Kivobotv* 9 yap of rodrors POovoby- 
TEs Tipwpévors dpxovat THS oTdoews, H oUTOL id THy brepoy}y 
ov Oédover pévew eri trav low, xKivobvrat 8 ai modreia 11 
kai Srav tdvavrla elvat Soxoivra pépn tis wéidews loddn 

1304 b dAAfAors, ofov of wrovcto Kal 6 Sipos, pécoy & 7 pndev 

"so ) puxpdy mdpurav’ dv yap word dSrepéxn drorepovoty ray 

HEepaev, wpds 7d Gavepws Kpeirroy rd AoTdv ob OéerAe Kivdu- 
vevev, td Kal of kat dperiy Stadépovres ov mooie: ordorw 12 

5 as elreiy’ dAlyo yap ylyvovra: mpds mroddovs, Kabddov pev 

ovv wept mdoas tas morirelas ai dpyai nai alria: tov 

ordoewpy Kal rev petaBoArGy Tobroy Exovet Tov Tpdtrov* Ki- 

vobow dt tas wodirelas dré pey ba Bias dre dt dt’ dwdrns, 
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é:a Blas piv 4 edOds Ef apyijs 7} Dorepoy avayxdforres. 
13 xai yap 4 dwdtn irri dre pev yap éfawarioavtes 7d 10 
sperov éxéyray peraBdddAovat Tiv worstelav, &f6’ Torepov 
Big xaréxovow dxévrav, oiov éni ray retpaxocloy riv o7- 
poy éEnnwdrncay, ddoxovres Tov Bacitéa xpypara mapé- 
few mpds tov wédepor Tov mpds Aaxedaipovious, Wevod- 
pevot Ot xaTéxev ewetpavto THy TodiTelay’ dre dt é£ dpyfs 1 
te weloavres kal borepoy médw wecbévtov éxbytwv dpyov- 
ow atrav. dwros pev ody wep mdéoas ras modirelas éx 

tév eipnuévey cupBéBnke ylyvecOar tras petaBords’ 
Ka’ Exacrov 8 cides rodcreias éx rovrwv peplfovras & 
Ta oupBalvovra Set Oewpeity, ai pev ody Snpoxparia pd- 20 
Mora peraBdrAXove: dia tiv Tov Snpaywyoy acéAyeay: 
ta pev yap idig cuxopavrobyres rods tas ovolas exovras 
svotpégovary abrovs (cuvdyet yap Kal rods éxOicrous 6 Kowds 
goBos), ra St Kop 7d TAHOS Ewdyovtes, Kai Toiro émi 
2mwodrkaw dy ris (Sor ytyvopevoy obras, Kal yap dy K@ 4 25 
Onuoxparia peréBade wovnpayv éyyevopévoy Snpaywyav 
(of yap yvdptpor ovvéiorncav) Kai év “Pédo picbodopdy 
te yap of Snpaywyol éwdpifov, Kat éexdAvoy drrodiWbvat 
Ta dheAdpeva trois rpinpdpxos, of dt dia ras émighepo- 
pévas Sixas hvayxdoOnoay ovotdytes Karadioa Tov d¥- 30 
3 pow. xaredtOn 62 Kai évy “Hpaxrcia 6 dipos perd rev 
droxiopoy evOds bia rods Snuaywyovs’ ddixovpevor yap 
te avrav of yvopiyo é€éminrov, Ereira aOpocbévres of 
4 éxwfwrovres xai xaredObvres KxaTéAvoay Tov Ojpoy. mapa- 
wAnoiws dé Kai » év Meydpos xaredvOn Snpoxparia’ of 35 
yap Snpaywyol, iva yphpata Exot Snpevew, é£€Badrrov 
wWordovs THv yvwpluwv, Ews wodAods Erroincay rods devyor- 
ras, of 8 xaribvres évixnoay paydyevos tov Shpoy Kai 
Katéornoay tiv ddtyapxlay. cuvéBy de ravroy Kai wep 
Képny ewi ris Snpoxparias tv Karédvoe Opactpayos. 1305 a 
S oyeddy St xai éri trav ddAwy dv tis 180: Oewpay ras pe- 
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raBodds tovrov éxotcas tov Tpdmov, ére pey yap, iva 
xapifovrat, adixobyres tovds yvopipous cuviaTacw,7 Tas ovoias 
5 avaddorous tmroobyres 4 Tas mpoaddous Tais Aetroupyiats, dre 
dé dtaBdAdovrtes, iv’ éxwor Snpede Ta xTHpaTa TOY mAoU- 
clov, éwi dt trav apxaiwv, Sre yévoiro 6 avrds Snuayo- 6 
yds kal orparnyés, eis rupavvida peréBadrrov? cyeddv yap 
of mAEioToL TaY apxaiwy Tupdvyev éx Snpaywyay yeybva- 
10 ov, airy de rob rére pév yiyvecOa viv Oe py, Gre rére 7 
pev of Snpaywyot foav éx tev otpatnyotvtav (od ydp 
mo devol hoav réyewv), viv Se ris Pyropins nvénpéewns of 
duvdpevor Aéyerw Snpaywyoto: pév, & ametpiay de rav 
moAeuikeoy ovx émirlOevrat, wary ef mou Bpaxd Te yéyove 
16 ToovToy. éylyvovro Se Tupavvides mpétepoy paddAov 4 viv 8 
kal dia 7d peyddas dpxds eyyeplfecOai riow, dorep 
éy Midirp éx ris mputaveias’ moddGv ydp fv Kai pe- 
ya\ov xvptos 6 mptvtavs. ere O¢ did Td pr peyddAas 
elvac rére tas modes, GAN emi trav dypav oixely rov 
20 Ojpoy doyxodor dvta mpds Trois Epyos, of mpoordrat Tov 
Onpov, Sre moAeutxot yévowro, Tupavvid: éereribevto, mdvres 9 
6¢ robro ESpwv bd rod Ojpouv morevOévtes, } S& wiotis Hv H 
dréyOeva  mpds Tods mAovaious, olov AOjvnai re Ileciorpa- 
Tos oracidoas mpos Tovs medtaxovs, kai Oeayévns év Meyd- 
25 pos Tav evirépwy Ta KTivn droopdgas, N\aBov mapa Tov 
moTapoy émivéuovtas, Kat Atovdaws Katnyopav Aadvaiou 10 
Kai tév trAovciwy n£id0n Tis Tupavvidos, dia tiv ExOpay 
miotevOeis ws Onpotixds oy, peraBddAdovor bé Kal ex TAS 
watplas Onpoxparias eis thy vewrdtnv' Sov yap aiperai 
30 pev al apyxai, pr amd ripnpdroy dé, aipeirac de 6 O7- 
pos, Onpaywyobvres of orrovdapxiavres eis TovTO Kabioraou 
as KUptoy elvat rov Onjpoy Kal trav vopov, dxos dt Tod #11 
py yiverOa 4} rod yiverOar Hrrov rd Tras gudds hépey Tovs 
&pxovras, dAAa ph wdvra tov Onpov, Trav péev ovv dn- 
35 poxpariov ai peraBodal yiyvovrat macat oyeddv ta rav- 
ras tas airias’ 
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Ai & édtyapyxia: peraBdddovor dia SUo pddocra rpéd- @ 
wous rods gavepwrdrous Eva pey éay ddixdor Td TAGs 
(was yap ixavds yiverat mpoordrns, pddora 8 Sray éf 
abrns avpBn THs dAtyapxias yiverOar Tov tyepbva, Ka- 40 
Odrep ev Néfm Avydapus, ds nai érupdvynoev borepoy Tov 
2 Nafiwv) éxe 8 xai 4) && drrAwv apy} ordoems Stago- 1305 b 
pas dre pey yap é£ atdrav ray evirépwy, ov tay syTrov 





& dy rais dpxais, yiyverat xarddvois, Srav dd‘yo opé- 
dpa aow of éy rais rysais, olov éy Macoadia xai év 
"Iorpe Kai év ‘Hpaxreig xai év dAdats wédeot cupBéBn- 5 

3xev of yap pr peréxovres Tav dpyay Exivouy, Ews peré- 
AaBov of mpecBbrepo: mpérepoy trav ddeApav, borepoy 9d? 
ol vebrepot wddiy- ov yap apyovow éeviaxod pey dua ma- 
Typ Te Kal vibs, evtaxod b& 6 wpeaBurepos Kai 6 vedrepos 
aéedpiss xai tvOa piv moditixwrépa éyévero 4 dAtyapyia, 10 
éy “Iorpm 8° eis Sijpov dmeredetrycev, év ‘Hpaxdelg 8° é 

4 €Xatrévey cis axoalous FriOer’ peréBare dt xai ev Kvido 
} Odttyapyla oraciacdvrev tay yveplpov adtaév mpds adrovds 
Gia +d dAlyous petéxew Kal, xaOdrep cipnra, ef wari, 
vidy pn peréxew, pnd ef mrelous adeAgol, dA 4 rdv 15 
wpeaBvrarov, emraBbuevos yap oraciagévray 6 dios, Kal 
AaBav wpoordrny ex tav yvopipov, emBémevos expdrncer, 

5 doGevis yap 1rd cracidgov, Kai év “EpvOpais dé émi rijs 
tev Baoitiday ddAtyapyxlas év toils dpyxaios ypévors, Kai- 
wep Kkados émipedopévoy Tov év TH TodtTe’g, Sums dtd 20 
rd tw dAlyov dpxecbar dyavaxrav 6 Sypos peréBare 
Thy wodirelay, xiwodvrat 8 ai ddtyapyla é£ adrav kai 

6 bia gidovecxiay Snuaywyotvtoy’ 4 Onpaywyla de dirrn, 
4 pev év aurois rois ddlyos (éyyiyverar yap Snpaywyéds 
xdy mdvv ddrjiyot aot, oioy év tois tpidKxovta ‘Abyvnow of 2¢ 
wept Xapixréa loyvoay rods tpidxovta Snpaywyodvres, Kal 
éy Tois rerpaxocios of mepi Ppivixov tov adrdv tpdwov), 

4 Sray tov dyAov Snpaywyaow of ev tH ddAtyapyxle dvres, 
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olov év Aaptoyn of modrroguAaxes did 7d alpetobat avrods 
30 roy SyAoy ESnpayeyouy, kai évy Boats dAtyapylats ovy ovrot 
alpobyra: ras dpxas é€ dy of dpxovrés elow, ddr al pey 
dpxat €x Tipnpdtrov peydvwy elciv i) ératpidy, aipodyrat 
& of drdirac 4 6 Sijpos, Srep év ABiSa avvéBawvev, xal7 
Sov Ta Oixaothpia ph éx rob woditedparés Eorw* Snpayo- 
35 yobvres yap mpds ras Kploes peraBddAXouar Thy Todrelay, 
Srep xal év ‘Hpaxdelg éyévero rH ev 1G Ubytp: en 8 
Grav évioe els éAXdrrovs Exwot thy ddrtyapylar of yap 7d 
icov (nroivres dvayxdfovra: BonOoy éwayayécOat roy 87- 
pov, ylyvovrat dt peraBodrai ris ddAtyapylas Kal Sray8 
40 dvardowor ta ida favres doedyas’ Kal yap of roofro 
Kaworopeiy (nrobct, Kai 4 rupavvlds émirlOevrar avrot # 
1306 a Katacxevdfovoty Erepov, morep ‘Immapivos Atoviciov éy Jv- 
ss paxoboats, kai év ‘Apgirdda, @ Svoua Fv Knredripos, rods 
érrolxous rods Xadxidéov ffryaye, kal €AOdvrwy Stecraciacey 
aurovs mpds rods evmrbpous, Kai év Alylyn 6 riv mpage thy 9 
5 mpos Xdpnra mpdgas éveyelpyoe peraBarciv riv wodcrelav 
6d roadryny alriay dre pev odv edOds emtyetpoial Te Kweiv, 
éré dé xAéwrovet Ta Kowd, S0ev mpds avrods cracidgovew 
4 obro: 9 of mpds rotrous paydpevo: KA&rrovras, Srep év 
Amoddrovlg ovvéBn tH ev TH burp, dpovooboa Se rtk- 1C 
10 yapxla od« evdidpOopos éf adris, onpeiov dt 4 ev Dap- 
odd trodirela: éxeivor yap ddrAlyar Svres wroddAGv Kdpiol eict 
da 7d yxpicbat ofiow avrois Kada@s, Kxaradvovra ée 
kat Srav év rR ddtyapxla érépay ddryapxlav éurrommory, 
robro 0 éarivy Srav rob mavrés wodrtedparos éAlyou Svros ray 11 
15 peylorav dpyay pi) peréxwow of ddAlyo mdvres, Srep ev 
“Hdd cvvéBn moré? THs woditelas ydp de dAlywr ovens 
Tay yepoytay dAlyo mdépray éylvovto dia 7d didiovs elvat 
évevijxovra dvras, tiv 8 alpeow Suvacreurixiy elvat Kai 
dpolay TH Tay évy Aaxedafpore yepbytmv. ylyverar de pe- 1: 
20 TaBoAt) Tay dAtyapyioy Kai évy wodéup Kal év elpyvp, 
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& pey woréum dia tiv wpds tov Ojpov amorlay orparia- 
rus dvayxafopévey xpioba (6 yap dv éyyxepiowow, 
obros modAdnis yiyverat Tépavvos, dowep év Kopivép T- 
popdyns’ dv dt mdeious, otro: avdrois mepiroiobyrat duva~ 
oreiay), dré dt rabra dediéres peradidbact rH wAHOE ris 25 
I3wodcrefas id 1d dvayxdlecbar rH Sippy yxpjobar ev de 
tH eiphyy da thy amorlay riv mpds adArAous éyyxetpl- 
{over Thy gudaxiv orpatioras Kai dpyovre peoidig, ds 
eviore yiverat KUpios apgorépwy, Srep avvéBn ev Aaplon 
éwi ras trav ‘Adevadav dpyns trav wept Sipoy Kai év 30 
14 ABvdp éwl trav craipay dv fy pia 4 Igiddov, ylvovras 
& ordces Kal €x Tod wepimobeicOa érépous dp érépwy Tae 
& 7H dAtyapyia atrév Kai xaravracidf{ecba Kara yd- 
pous 4 dixas, olovy éx yapexfs pew ailrias ai elpnpévac 
wporepoy, kai tiv é&y "Eperpia 8 ddtyapylayv ri ray in- 35 
\Swéay Ataydpas KaréAvoey adixnOeis wepi ydpov, éx de 
dxaarnpiou xploews 4 év ‘“Hpaxdela ordors éyévero xal év 
OyBas, éx airia potyelas dixaiws pey oraciwrixas de 
rongapévey tiv Ki\aow tov pey évy Hpaxdeia car’ Evpv- 
tiovos, Taw © évy OnBais kar’ Apylov' épiroveixncay yap 1306 b 





avrovs of éxOpoi dore deOnvat ev ayopg ev 7G Kigove. 
IG wodAal dé Kal did 7d dyay Seomorixds elvat ras dAtyap- 
xias bod tov ty TH wodtreia Twa SucyEepavdyrwv KaTe- 
MWOycay, domep ev Kvidp wai ) ev Xip ddryapyla. 5 
yiyvovras 6¢ xai dwd cuprrmparos peraBodrai Kai ris 
cadoupévns wodtrelas Kal trav ddAtyapxiav évy Soais dd 
tithparos BovAevovor Kal dixdgover nal ras dAdAas apyas 
17 dpyovow, mwodAdxis yap Td TaxOev mpwroy Tipnpa mpéos 
rods wapéyras Kaipovs, bore peréxery ev pev ti ddryapyle 10 
édiyous év é 77 modirelg Tovs pécous, eveTnpias ytyvouevns 
&° eiphunv 4 80 BdAnv tw’ edrvyiav cupBaiver moddaTAa- 
giou yiyverOar tipnparos dias Tras avras KThnoes, Bore 
adytas wdvrov petéxev, dre pey ex mpocaywyns Kal 
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15 Kara puxpov ytvopévns ris petaBoAjs Kai AavOavotens, 
6ré O¢ wai Oarrov, ai pev ovv ddrryapxiat peraBdAdovar 18 
Kai oracidfover dia Toavras atrias (ddws dé kal ai dn- 
poxparia: Kal ai ddtyapxiat éfioravras éviore ovK eis ras 
évavrias modtrelas aN els Tas ev TH adTa yével, oiov 

20€x Tay évvdpov Snpoxpariav Kai ddAryapxiay els Tas Ku- 
pious kal éx Tovrwy eis éxeivas)* 

9 «Ev 8 rats dpioroxparias ylyvovra al ordoets ai piv 
dia 7d dAlyous Tay Tipay peréyev, Srep eipnrat Kiweiy Kai 
ras ddtyapyfas 8a 7d Kal Thy dpioroKparlay édcyapyiav 

25 elvai mos’ év augorépas yap dArlyor of dpyovres, ov pév- 
ro. Ota tautov éAlyot, émet Soxet ye dia Tatra Kal 4 
dpioroxparia dAtyapyla elvat. pdédtora 8 rotro cupBaivey 2 
dvayxaiov, dtav 4 Td wAHOos Tav mwehporvnpatiopévay ads 
Suowov Kar dperiv, otov ev Aaxedaluove of Aeyduevor Iap- 

30 Oeviat (x trav dpolav yap foav), ods gwpdoavres émtBov- 
Acoavras adréctetkay Tdépayros oixiatds, 7) Srayv ties dri- 
pd{ovra: peyddro: Svres Kwai pndevds Frrovs Kar’ dperiy 
bird Tivav évTiporépwy, olov Atcaydpos bird tev Bacidréor, 
9 Srav avdpodns tis ov pr peréxn Tov Tipaoy, oloy Ki- 3 

35 vddwy 6 tiv én’ “Aynotddov avotnoas énilbeow él rods 
Amaptidras, ert Srav of peéev adropwot Aiavy of 8 evwo- 
paow (kal wddora év Trois modguos Tobro yiverat’ ovvéBn 
dé kal totro év Aaxedalport td tov Meoonvaxdy wédre- 
pov: dfdov dé [Kal tobro] éx ris Tupraloy rroijorews Tis Ka- 4 

1307 a Aoupévns Evvoulas’ Or:Bdpevoe ydép tives dia roy wéAcpoy 
nglovy dvddacrov soteiy thy xdpav): ere édv tis péyas Ff 
kai duvdpevos ert peifov elvat, iva povapyf, womwep év 
Aaxedatpove doxet IIavoavias 6 orparnyjoas Kara tiv Mn- 

5 dixdy wédcuov xai év Kapynddu “Avyov, Avovrar 8 pd-§ 
Atora ai Te wodiretat Kai al dpioroxpatias bid rhy ev adr7 
Th worttelg rot dixaiov mapéxBaow, apy) yap Td py) pe 
pixOar Kxados év pev ti modtrela Snpoxpariay Kai b6Xru- 
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yapxiay, év 8 rH dpiotoxpatia raird te Kal Thy aperiy, 
paddiotra b& tra dvo* Aéyw dé ra Sdo Shpov Kai dAryap- 10 
xiax raira yap ai moNrtreial re wetp@vrat piyvivat Kal 

6 ai wodAai Tay Kadoupévwy apioroKpatiav, dtadépover yap 
tov dvopafopévay moditeiav ai apiorokpatiat TovTe@, Kai 
&:a rotr elaiv al pev Frrov ai 8 paddrov pdbvipot adrav- 
Tas yap amoxXvotcas padrXov wmpds tiv dAtyapylay dpt- 15 
oroxparlas Kadovow, tas O¢ mpds Td TAHO0S worreias’ O16- 
wep adodganréorepat ai toiatra: Trav érépwy ecioly’ xpeirrév 
Te yap td mAciov, Kal paddrAov dyaraow toov éexovtes, 

701 8 éy tais evmopias, dy 4 modirela 8:66 rhv drepoyny, 
bBplifew (nrotor nai mwdeovexreiv, Sdws 8° ép’ dirérepov dy 20 
éyxAin 4 worsrela, eri rabra peOicrata: éxarépay 7d 
ogérepovy atfavévroy, olov 4 pey modirela els Shpov, apt- 

8 oroxparia 8 els dAtyapylay 7 els Tdvavria, ofoy 4 pey 
dpioroxpatia els Sijpov (as ddixotpevor yap mepioraow eis 
touvaytiov of admopmrepot), al St wodsreiat eis ddtyapyxlav 25 
(udvov yap pévipov 7d Kar’ dfiav tcov Kal rd exew Ta 

9aitav), auvéBn dé 7d elpnpévov ev Boupios’ dia pev yap 
7d awd mdclovos tiujparos elvar tas apxas els édXarrov 
peréBn kal eis dpyeia mrelw, dia dé 7d Ty xepav: drAnv 
Tods yveplpous ovyxricacbat mapa tov vopov (4 yap ro- 30 
Murela éAcyapyixwrépa fv, dore éddvavro meovexreiv) .. .° 
6 dt dipos yupvacbeis év TO woréum TaY dpovpay éyévero 
xpelrrov, Ews ddeicav Tis xdpas Soot mAeim Noay Exovres. 

10 ére Gta 7d wdoas Tas dptoroxpatixas moXtrelas dAryapyxt- 
kas elvat paddov mAeoverrodow of yvdpiyot, olov Kai év 35 
Aaxeéafporr cis dAlyous ai ovolat Epyovrat’ Kai Efeort mroweiv 
5 rt dv OédAwor Trois yvmpipos padrAov, Kal Kndedey dro 
Gerovorw, dtd wal 4 Aoxpav modus dadAeTo Ex THs mpds 
Avovioioy xnéetas, 8 év Snpoxparia ovx dv éyévero, ovd’ dv 

N& dpwroxparia. ev peptypévyn, pddtora dé AavOdvovow ai 40 
apioroxpatia: peraBddAAovoat To AvecOat Kara ptxpédy, 1307 b 
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dep elpnra: év rots mporepoy Kabéddov xara wacay Tov 
worre@y, Ort alriov tay petaBodray Kai 7d pexpby tor 
drav ydp Tt mpom@vrat Tay mpds Tiy wodtTelay, pera TovrTo 

5 Kat do puxp@ peifoy evyepéorepoy Kivovoww, fos dv révra 
Kivjowot Tov Kbopov. cuvéBn 6¢ Tobro Kai ént ris Qoupley 12 
mwortrelas, vopou yap dvros da wévre érav oTparnyety, ye- 
vopmevol tives TroAEpixol Tov vewTépwy Kal wapd TO wAHOE 
TY dpovpav evdokipobyTes, KaTadpovicavres tay ev Trois 

10 mpdypact Kal vopifovres pgdiws Katacyioey, robroy roy 
vopov Avew éxexelpnoay mp&rov, Gor éfeivat rods avrods 
guvexas orparnyeiv, dpavres tov SHpov avrovs yxetporovy-— 
govra mpobupws, of & émi rotrm reraypévar trav dpyédy- 13 
tov, of Kadovpevot atuBovAdot, dppnocavres Td wparoy évay- 

15 Toda Oat cuverreloOnoay, drrokapBdvovres Tobroy Kivhicayras 
Tov vépov édoev tiv AdAAnv troritelay, borepoy dt BovdAdpe 
yor KoAtew EdANwv Kivouvpévov ovKért wréov érrolovy ovdéy, 
ddA peréBartevy 4 téfis ma&oa THs modtrelas els Suva- 
orelay ray émyepnodvrav vewrepifey. maaat 0° ad won 14 

20 Telat AVovrat dre pev ef adray dré 8 eEfwbev, Sray évay- 
tla worirela 7 wAnoiov 4 wéppw pev exovoa St dévapiy. 
Srep ovvéBawev er AOnvalwoy xai Aaxedatpovioy’ of pey 
yap AOnvaiow wavrayod tas odtyapylas, of d& Adxoves 
Tous Ojpous KaTtéAvoy, dOev pey ovy ai petaBodrai ylyvovrat 

25 Tov modiTeay Kai al ordoes, eipnrat oyedbv’ 

§ Ilepi d& carnpias cai Kowf Kal yopis éxdorns woAt- 
reias éxdpevdy éoriy eitreiv, mparov pew ovv dnrov Sri, eirep 
éxopev Ot av POeipovrat ai rrodtreiat, txopey kai & oy 
odfovrat’ tov yap évavriwv tavavria montixd, pbopa 8 

30 cwrnpia évavriov, év pey ovv tais ev Kexpapévats modi 2 
Teiais Womep GAAo Tt Sei Typeiv Erws pndey wapavopece, 
kal paddora Td puixpdy gvddrrev’ AavOdve: yap trapadvo- 
pévn  tmapavoula, dorep Tas ovolas Td puxpdy Samdynpa 
dvaipet todAdkis ytvopevov, AavOdve Se % Sandyn 3 
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cd 1d pt GOpba yiyverbar’ waparoyiferar yap 4 &d- 35 
voa tw avtav, Gomep 6 cogiorixds Abyos’ ef Exacrov pu- 
xpby, Kai wmdvta. robro 8 tort piv ws, Eore 8 ds oF 70 
yap Srov xai ta wdvra ov pixpdy, dAAQ ovyxerrar éx 

4 puxpoy. play pev ody gudaxiv mpds tatrnv tiv dpxiy 
Get woreicbar, Ewerra pi) miotevey Trois codloparos ydpw 40 
apos Td wAnBos avyxepévos, efedéyyerat yap ord tov 1308 a 
Epyav (woia 8 réyopey trav wodTEmy codgicpata, mph 

5 tepow elpnrat). ere 8° dpav Gri Ena pévovory ov pévov dpt- 
oroxpatias GAA Kai ddyapxia od Sia 7d dogadreis elvat 
ras wod:reias, GAAa dia 7d ev yxpocba rods évy Tais dp-5 
xals yiwopévous kai trois fw ris modirelas Kal Trois év TO 
woktredpartt, Tods pev pi) peréxovras Te pt) adixely Kai 
T$ rods Hycpouxods attav elodyew eis THy wodtelay Kal 
Tos pey giroripous pt) adcxeiy eis ariplav rods 6e woAdods 
eis xépdos, wpds adrods dt xal tods peréxovras TO ypicGat 10 

6 dAAfAots Enporixas. 8 yap emi rod wAROous (nrotcw of 
Snporixol 1d icov, tor én tev dpuolwv ov pébvoy Sixatov 
GAA Kal cupdépoy eoriv, dd édv wdrelous dow ev 7O 
wokiredpart, woAAd auphéper tay Snpuotixav vopobernpa- 
Tay, ofoy Td éfapivous tas apxds elvat, iva mdvres of 15 
Spore peréxwow- ~ort yap wowep Onpos Hon of Sporor 
(8:3 xai év rodras éyylyvovrat Snpaywyol modAdxis, domep 

7 elpyra wpbrepov) ere Frrov eis duvacreias éunirrovew ai 
Gyapylas Kai dpicroxparia: (od yap dpoiws pgdiov Ka- 
xoupyjoa: dAlyov yxpévov dpxovras Kal moduvy, ewet dtd 20 
robro éy rais dAtyapyias Kai Snpoxparias ylyvovrat tv- 
parvises’ 4) yap of péytoro: ev éxatépg emiribevrat Tupay- 
vii, vba piv of Snpaywyol ba 8’ of dvvdorat, 4 of tas 

g meyloras Exovres dpyxds, Srav moddv xpbvov dpxwotv). ob- 
fovra: 8 al woNsteias ov povoy Sia 7d wippw elvat trav 25 
Siagberpévrov, dAX éviore xal did 7d eyyds' poPotpevan 
yap da yeipav Exovar paddrov tiv worrefav’ wore Set 
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rovs Tis wordtrelas dpovrifovras GbBovs wapacxevdfev, iva 
gurdrrwct Kai pi Karadtmow owep vuxrepiviy gvda- 
30 Kiy THY THS modcTelas Thpnow, Kal Td mbppwo eyyds woteEiy. 
ért ras trav yvwpluov dirovexilas kal ordcas xai dda rev 9 
vipov weipacba det guddrrev, Kal rods tw ris gido- 
vexlas Ovras, mpiv mapeAngévat cal adrovs, as Td & 
apxfi yivépevov Kaxdv yvavat ob Tod Tvyxdévros a\AA oA 
35 riko dvdpbs. mpds dt rhv did ra Tipnpata yryvoperyny 1C 
peraBorny é£ ddAtyapyfas Kai moditelas, drav cupBalyy 
Tovro pevévrwvy perv Tov avrav tisnudrow evroplas be 
vouloparos ytyvopévns, oupdéper rob tipnparos émioKo- 
weiv TOO Kowvoh Td wAHOS pds Td mapedldy, ev Boas pev 
40 woAeot Tipavrat Kar’ énavréy, kata Tobrov Tov yxpédvov, 
1308 b év 8 rais pelfoor dia rprernpldos 4 wevraernpldos, xdv F 
~ worAawAdorov 4 rodAAocTnpSptoy TOO mpbrepov, év @ ai ri- 
pyoes Karéotnoay THs mwodtrelas, vouov elvat kai Tad Tipt- 
para émreivev 4 dvtévat, éay pev dmrepBdAAn, émcrelvor- 
§ Tas KaTdé Tv woddXanAaclwoww, édy 8 édAchry, aviévras 
kal é\drrw towbvras riv riunow. év ply yap Tais 6X 1] 
yapxlas Kal rais wodirelats ph movovvrav pey obrws tvba 
pev ddtyapylay @&vba Se Suvacrelay ylvecbar ovpBalvet, 
éxelvws St ex pey modtrelas Snpoxparlay, éx 8’ ddrcyap- 
10 Xlas todcrefav 7) Onjpov, Kowdv 8 Kai ev dnp Kal ddr 14 
yapxle [kai évy povapyig] cai doy wodirelg pir adfdver 
Alay pndéva wapda tiv oupperplay, GAA paddov we- 
pacbat puxpas cai modrvyxpoviovs didébvar tipdas 4 rayd 
peyddras (diapbelpovra: ydp, cal pépew od wavtds dvdpds 
15 evruxlav), el St ph, wh rol y dOpbas Sévras dpatpeioba 
mdédww dOpbas, dX éx mpoocaywyns Kai pddtora pey 
meipacbas Trois vopots obrws dyewv Sore pndéva éyylyverOa 
_WoAD Sweptxovra Suvdyer pire pdlov pfre yxpnudrov, 
ei 8¢ ph, drrodnunrixds mroetoOat ras wapacrdceis avrav. 
20 érrei Ot xai did rods idlous Bious vewrep{fovoww, Sei éprroseiy 15 
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dpyyy Twa Tv éropouévny rovs (avras doupdbpaws mpds 
rv woditelay, év piv Onpoxparia mpds tiv Snpoxpariay, 
éy 8 édtyapxla apis riv édAtyapylav’ dyolws 8 Kal Trav 
Drv worditeav éxdorn. Kal Td evnuepoby dt ris wédrews 

Mdyd pépos guddrrecbat dia tas atras alrias’ rotrov 8’ 25 
dxos 1d ailei rois dyrixepévois poplois éyyeplfew ras 
wpdges kai ras dpyds (déywm Q° dyrixeioOar rods émet- 
keig TH WAGOE Kal rods dwdpous rots edrépots) Kai 7d Tet- 
pacba: 4} ouppeyvivar rd Tav adabpav mAROs Kal Td TOY 
chrépoy 4 7d pécov atfew robro yap Sarde tds 81d 30 

ISthy dmobrynra ordoas. péyioroy dt éy mdéon wonrireig 7d 
kal rois vépos Kal ri GAN olxovoyle obrm rerdy Oa dore 
pi) elvar ras dpyds xepdaivey. otro d& pdrtora év rails 

16 Acyapyxixais det typeity, ob yap ofrws dyavaxrovow elpyé- 
pevot ro dpyew of moddAol, d\Aa Kal yxalpovow édv Tis 35 
@ wpds rois i8los cyoddfev, ds tay olwvrat ra Kod 
Khéwreey rods dpyovras, rére 8 ayudébrepa Avmel, 76 Te 

\7 tay Tipey pi) peréyeww Kal td Tey Kepdav, povayas de 
kai évdéxerar dua elvar Snpoxpariav Kai apioroxpariay, 
d robro Katacxevdcaé tis’ évdéxotro yap dv Kai rods 40 
yrepipous cal rd mAs Exev & BovdrAovrat audorépous, 1309 a 
1) pev ydp éfeivar: maow dpyew Snuoxparixéy, rd St rovs 

18 ywwplpous elva: év rais dpyais dpicroxparixby, rotro & 
tora: Grav pi) 9 Kepealvery awd tav dpyay’ of yap dro- 
por ov BovAtoovra: dpyev 7H pndty Kepdaiverv, dAAA mpés 5 
rois i8iog elvar paddov, of dt ebropor Suvicovrar sad 7d 
pndevds mpoadeic0a: rev Koway doTe oupPicerat Tois pev 
dwipos yiyverOa: evrépos Sta 7d dtarplBew mpds ois 
Epyos, Trois 8 yvepipos pi dpyerOat b1d TaY TYxSbyTOr, 

19 ro pty ody pi) KAgrrecOa Ta Kod } apddoots ytyvéerOw 10 
tay xpnudrwr wapéyvtav wévrov Tov TodToy, Kal dyri- 
ypaga xara gparpias Kai Adyxous cal gvdds riBécbwoay’ 
rob St dxepdas Apyew ripds elvac det vevopobernpévas 

E2 
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rois ebdoxipotow, Set 8 év pew rais Snpoxparias ray 20 
15 evrépov pelSerOat, pi) pdvoy T@ Tas KTHces pi) woety dva- 
ddorovs, AAA pnét rods Kaprrovs, 8 év évlats Tay wodtTEL@y 
AavOdver: ytyvépevory Bédrriov 62 Kai BovAopévous xwodrCev 
Aecroupyely Tas Saravnpas pey pi) xpnotpous 82 Aaroupylas, 
oloy yopnylas kal Aapumadapyfas Kai Soa: dda rotad- 
2zora éy & dédryapylg trav dirbpov émipédccay morcioOac 
WoAAny, Kal Tas dpxas dd oy Afppata rovras dmové- 
peyv, xdv tis dBpicn tov etwépov els rovrous, pelfo ra 
émirizta elvac } dv copay avrav, Kai tas KAnpovoulas pi) 
kara Séow elvac dAXAA Kata yévos, pnde mrAEbvov 7 puas 
25 Tov avrdv KAnpovopeiy’ oftw yap av dpadrcrepat ai ovolas 
eley xai t&v dirépov els evtroplay dv xablorawro wiclovs, 
oupdéper St Kai év Snpoxparig Kai ev dAtyapyla tov 21 
f\rAwv i) lodrnra 4 mpoedpiay végpey Trois Hrrov Kowwovotcr 
Tis wodirelas, dv pey Shum rots ediépos, év 8 ddAryap- 
30 X'q rots dmépos, wAiy Scat dpxal xvpiat ts mwodirelas, 
Tatras 8 tois éx ris modtrelas éyyeplfev pbvos Ff 
wAclooty, 
9 Tpia 8 twa xp) yew Tovds pédAdovras Apfev ras 
xuplas dpyds, mparov pev girlav mpds tiv xabectocay 
35 wodirelay, Ereta Sivapiv peylorny tav Epyov ris dpyiis, 
tplrov & dperiy nai dixacootvny év éxdory woritelg Thy 
apos tiv moritelay’ ef yap ph tavrov Td Slkatoy Kara 
wdoas tas wortrelas, dvdyxn Kai tis Sixaoovvns elvas 
Stagopds. exe 6° admoplav, Srav pi) oupBalvy rabra 2 
40 wadvra mepi tiv avrév, mes xp moeicbat tiv alpecw 
1309 b oloy ef orparnytxds pév tis ein, rrovnpds Be Kai pt) TH wo~ 
~ Aerela gldos, 6 8 Slxatos Kai Pidros, was Set roreto bat 
THY alpecw; oe Oe deity Brérew eis dvo, Tivos wAcior 
peréxovor wévres xal rivos €darrov. 810 év orparnyla pev 3 
5 els tiv éuretpiay paddrov THs dperiis EAarrov yap otpa- 
Tnylas peréxovat, tis 8 émiexelas mrciov’ év 88 pudraxi 
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kai tamseta tavaytta’ mdelovos yap dperfs Seira: 4 Sony 

4 of woddoi Exovory, 4 88 éEmiorhpyn Kow?) waow, dmophoee 
& dy ms dv dtvauis drdpyn Kal ris wortrelas giréa, 
ri dei ris dperijs; mojo yap ra ovpdépovra xal 7a 8é0. 10 
} Ore évdéxerat rovs ra dvo tabra etyovras dxpareis elvan, 
Gore xabdwep kai adrois ovx imnperobow «idébres Kal gu- 
Aobyres adbrovs, obrw Kal mpds 7d Kowdv ovdey Karte: exew 

5 évious; dwras 8, dca éy rois vopors ds cuudépovra dé- 
youey rais wortrelas, dravra Taira odes Tas woXtrelas, 16 
cal Td wodddxcs elpnyévoy péyiotoy orotyeiov, Td Tnpeiv 
Swas Kpeitrov Exrat 7d BovdAdpevoy Ty trodrelay wAHO0S Tob 

6 py Bovropévov. mapa mdévra 8 rabra Sei ph AavOdvey, 

8 wiry AavOdve ras wapexBeBynxvias woditelas, Td péoor" 
woAAa yap rav Soxotyrov anporixav Aver Tas SnpoKxpa- 20 

7 thas xai tev ddcyapyixay ras édXtyapylas. of 8’ oldpevor 
tatbrny elva: play dperivy B\xovow els tiv drepBodjy, 
dyvooiyres Sri xabdwep pls tort wapexBeBynxvia piv tiv 
ebtrnra tiv KadXorny mpds rd ypurdv 47d oipdv, GAN 
Spas Ere Kadi) Kal ydpw Exovoa mpos riv Syw, ov piv 22 
GAN édy émirelyn tis Ett paddov els Thy SrepBorAjv, wpa- 
tov pey adroBade Tiy perpiérnra Tod poplou, TéXos 8’ obras 
Gore pdt piva rrojoe dalverOae did rhv drrepoyiv Kai 
Thy Ore rev évavrilov, rov adrov 8 tpbrov exe kai 

8 wepi trav BrAwv poploy, cvpBalver 6) toiro Kai mepi Tas 30 
Gas wodirelas, Kai yap dAtyapyiav Kai dnpoxparlay 
éorw dor tye ixavas, kalwep efeornxvias tis BeAtiorns 
raéfews’ cay O€ ris émireivy paddAov éxarépay avTov, Tpa- 
toy piv xelpm woijoe tiv wodtelay, tédos 8 ovde moAL- 

9 relay, &d Set robro pi dyvoeiy roy vopobérny Kai Tov to0- 35 
Airixby, woia om{es Tav Snpotixay Kai woia POelper ri 
Cnpoxpariay, Kai woia ray dAtyapyixay Thy ddALyapyxiay, 
obgerépay piv yap évdéyera: avtrav elvat cal dtapévery 
dvev trav etréipwyv xai roi mAfOovs, aX’ Gray dpadérns 
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40 yéyntat TAS ovolas, EAAnv dvdyxKn elvat tavrny Thy woXrt- 
1310 a Telav, More pOelpovres trois xa’ trrepoyiy vopors pOelpovar 
Tas worsrelas. dpaprdvova: dé Kai évy rais Snpoxparlats 10 

kal év rais édtyapyxias, év pev rais Snuoxparias of 8n- 
paywyoi, Sov 7d wAnOos Kiptoy trav vbuwor' dbo yap 
5 moobow del tiv mébdrw, paxydpevos trois evmbpas, Set de 
rovvayriov aiet doxety Aéyery drrép evmrépwy, év Ot Traits drAL- 
yapxiats brép rod Sipou rods édAtyapxiKobs, Kai rods Spxous 
évavrious 7) viv épvivat rods ddtyapyxixods’ viv pév yap év 11 
éviaus duvvovat “ cal Te Sium Kaxdvous Ecopat Kai Bovrcvoan 
106 te dy éyw xaxéy, xpi) 8 nal vrodauBdvev nai vwo- 
KpivecOat rovvavriov, émicnpaiwopévous év rois Spxos dre 
“ob adiknow Toy Ojpoy,” péytoroy 6t mdévroy To cipnpévey 
wpos Td Stapévery ras woXtrelas, ob viv ddArywpoiar wdvres, 
76 radeverOat mpds tas modirelas, Shedos yap ovdév Toy 12 
15 Operwordroy vopwv Kai ovvdedofacpévoy ord mdvrov 
Tov mWoditevopevay, ef pi) Evovrar elOtopévor Kal wemat- 
Oeupévoe év TH mwodsreig, ef pev of vdpoe Snporixol, Snpo- 
Tik@s, ef & ddcyapyxixol, dAtyapxxas, elrep ydp éoTw ed 
évds axpacia, ore kai émi wédrews. ears O& 7d weratded- 13 
20 o8at mpos Tiv wodTeiay ov Tobro, Td mworeiy ols xalpovot of 
ddtyapxobvres 4 oi Snpoxpariay BovAbyevot, ddd’ ofs Sury- 
covrat of pey ddtyapyelv of 6 Onpoxpareicbar. viv & ev 
pev rais ddtyapxiats of trav dpxéytmv viol rpvddortv, of 
6¢ trav drébpwoy yiyvovrat yeyupvacpévor Kal merovnxéres, 
25 more Kal BovAovrat uadAov cai ddvavrat vewreplfew’ éy 614 
tais Onuoxparias tais pdrAtora elva: Soxovoais Snpoxpa- 
Tixais Touvartiov Tot auppepovros KabéoTynKey’ airtov dé rov- 
Tou Srt Kaxas dpifovrat Td éXevOEpoy, Svo yap éotw ols 4 8n- 
poxparia Soxet wplaba:, re Td mreiov elvat xbpiov Kal ti 
30 €Aevbepiay 7d piv yap dixatoy icov Soke? elvat, icov & 6 1115 
dy dbfn Tre wAHOE, roir eclvar Kipiov, édreHOepoy S& Kai 
toov 70 6 tt dy BovAnrai Tis woely’ adore Cf év Tais Toav- 
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ras Onpoxparias Exacros ws Bovderat, xal eis 8 ypyfov, 

16 &s gyciv Evpiriéns' rotro 8 éori paidov’ ob yap det 
ofecOa: Sovrciay elva: rd (iv mpds tiv wodreiav, adAQ 35 
cernpiay, é£ dy pev ovv ai modtTeiat peraBdddouat Kai 
Pbelporra:, cai dia tivwy cdfovrat Kai diapévovow, as 
dwias elsreiy Trocaité éorw’ 

Ackweras 3 éredOeiv xal epi povapyias, é£ dv re10 
Pbciperar xai 8: dy odlecBat wéguxey, cyeddy d& wapa- 40 
wAnjoia Tos elpnpévos wept Tas modtelas éoti Kal rd cup- 1310 b 

2 Balvovra wepi ras Bacirelas Kai ras tupavvidas, poy 
yap Bacirela xara tiv dpioctoxparlay éoriv, 4 dé Trupavvis 
€£ éddtyapxlas ris tordrns ovyxerras xal S8npoxparias 
6:3 6) xai BraBepwrdrn rois dpxopévors éoriv, dre ex dvoiv 5 
ovyKkeévn Kaxev Kal ras wapexBdoces kai tas dpap- 

3 tlas txovoa tas wap dpudorépwy trav wodkiraay, brdpyxet 
& 4 yéveows evOds ef evavriwv éxarépg tév povapyiar’ 
 mey yap Baoireia mpds Bojbeav tiv éri roy dipoy rots 
émietxéot yéyovey, kai xabiorarat Bacireds Ex Tay érlEetKOv 10 
xaQ’ dwepoyiy dperis 4) mpdgewv tav amd ths aperis, A 
xa’ drepoyx?y roiovrou yévous, 6 dt TUpavvos Ex Tov Sypou Kai 
rod wAGOous Emi rods yvwpipous, Gras 6 Sypos dédixArar pn- 

4 8ty bw avtay. gavepiy 8 éx trav ovpBeByxédrov’ cyeddv 
yap of weioTot Tay Tupdyvav yeybvaow éx Snpaywyer 15 

5 ws eiweiv, miorevOévres Ex To SiaBddAAELY TODS yvwpipous. ai 
pév yap rovroy Tov Tpétov Katéotncay Tay tupavyldwy, 46 
Tey whrcov nuénpéevoy, al O¢ mpd TovTwy Ex Te Trav Baci- 
Aéov wapexBavébvrwy ra warpia kai Seomorixwrépas dpyis 
épeyouévey, ai 8 ex trav alperdy emi tas xuplas apyxds 20 
(73 yap dpxaiov of Shyo Kabictacay modvxpoviovs ras 
Cnpsoupylas Kai tas Oewpias), ai 6° éx ray dAtyapyxiay 

6 aipoupévey éva Tivd Kipiov emi Tas peylotas apyds. mace 
yap bwnpxe Trois tpérros rovros 7d Katepydfecbar pgdiws, 
ei pévoy BovdAnbeier, dia 7d Sivapw mpoimdpxew Trois pev 25 
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Bacidtxis dpyis, Trois 8&& tiv ris Tipis, olov Deldov pev 
wepi “Apyos Kai €repor tipavvot xaréotnoavy Bacirelas 
drapxovons, of S& wepi tiv ‘Iwviay cai Sddrapis Ex rev 
ripav, Ilavatrios 8 év Acovrivoas xal Kinpedos év Koplvbp 
30 kal IIeclorparos "AOyvnot Kai Atovbcios tv Zupaxoveats 

wal €repot Tov avrov tpbrov éx Snpaywylas. KaOdrep ody 7 
elrropev, 4 Bacwrela réraxtat Kata tiv dpictoxpartay, 
nar dflay ydp éorw, 4 xar i8lav dperiv 4} Kara yévous, 

4 xar evepyectas, 4 Kata ratrd re xai Sbvapw. dray- 8 
35 Tes yap evepyerfoavres 4 dvvduevan Tas wédras 4 ra eOvn 
evepyetety érvyxavoy THs Tins tabrns, of yey Kata wé- 
Aepov KkwArAtoavres Sovrevew, dorep Ké8pos, of 8 édevbe- 
picavres, Bowep Koipos, } xricavres 4} xrnodpevoe ydpay, 
amomep of Aaxedatpoviwy Bacireis cai Maxedbvav xal 

40 Modorrév, BovrAcrar 8 5 Baorreds clvar pirat, Eras of 9 
13ll apey Kexrnpévoe tas ovolas pndty Adixoy wdoywotw, 6 de 
~ — Onpos pr UBpl{nrac pndev' 4 6 tupavvls, dowep elpyrat 
modAaks, wmpos ovdey amroBrére: Kowvdy, ef ph rs idlas 
apedrelas xdpw, ort S¢ oKords tyvpavixds pev 7d dv, 

5 Baciixes d¢ 7d Kadéy, Od Kai Tov TWreovexrnpdrovy Ta 10 
yey xphpara rupavvixd, ra 8 eis ripiy Baoixd padr- 
Aov' Kal gudraxy Bacirixt pev smoditixh, Tupavvixh 8 

da févav, Sri 8 4} tupavvls exe Kaxd wal ra rhs 8-11 
poxparias Kai ta Ths édtyapyias, davepby, éx pev drAL 
10 yapxfas 7d 1d Tédos elvat wroGrov (obrw yap Kai dtapé- 
ve avayxaioy pédvas riv te pvdraxiy Kal tiv tpudijy) 
kal 7d 7G TAHOE pndty moredvew, dd Kai THY wapalpeow 
movodvrat Tay Srdwv' Kal Td Kaxoby Tov SyAov Kai 7d éx 
tod doreos dredatvew nai Stolle dudorépwr xoivdy, cai 

15 7nS OAtyapxlas Kai rhs Tupavvidos’ ex Snpuoxparlas 8t 7d 12 
ToAepeiy Tois yvepipos Kai dtapOelpew AdOpa Kai da- 
vepas kal guyadetew os dytiréxvous Kai mpds Thy apyipy 
éutrodious' éx yap tovrav ovpBalve yiyverOar Kal ras 
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émtBovrds, Trav piv apyew atravy Bovdropévov, rev 8 pd 
13 dovAcberr. Sev xai 1d Tlepidvdpov mpis OpacdtBovrov ovp- 20 
Bobreupd éoriy, 4 tev drepexdvray otraxtov KébAovors, dS 
déov aici rods drepéxovras THY TOALTaY avatpeivy, KaOdrep 
ovy oxeddv EXéxOn, Tas avras dpyds det voulfew wept re 
Tas wodirelas elva: rév peraBodav Kal wepi Tas povap- 
xfas oid re yap détxlay cai dia GbBov cai bia Kata- 25 
dpbvnow émiribevra: woddoi tev dpxopévay rais povap- 
xfats, ris 8 ddtklas pdrora 8 OBpww, éviore 8 nai did 
14 Thy Tey iSleov créipnow. tort 8 Kal Ta TéAn Tavrd, Kabd- 
wep «axel, Kai wepi ras tupavvidas Kai ras Baordelas’ 
péyebos yap srdpye mAotrov Kal ripys rois povdpyxots, 30 
év édlevra: wdvres, tav 8 émibécewov ai piv éewi 7d copa 
yfyvovra: tev dpydévrov, ai 8 eri tiv dpyfy. al pev ody 
15 &? OBpw éwi rd capa, tijs & EBpews ovons modupepobs, 
éxacroy abray alrioyv ylyvera: tis dpyns’ trav 0° dpytiéo- 
pévoy coyxeddv of wrelorTot Tipwplas ydpw émiriBevrat, AX’ 35 
ody dwepoyis, oloy } piv trav Ileotorpariday 8a 7d mpo- 
anraxicar piv tiv ‘Appodloy ddedpiv, ernpedoa 8 ‘Ap- 
podiovy 6 pty yap ‘Appddios 8a riv ddedgpyv, 6 8 “Apt- 
16 oroyefrov bia tov ‘Apyddiov’ émreBovrdevcay 8 Kai Iepidy- 
Spe re vy AuBpaxig tupdvyvp 8a 7d oupmivovra perd 40 
tev maiixay tpwrioa avrov ef Hn Ef avrod ve’ 4 621311 b 
Si.frwov brd Tlavoaviov bia 7d édoat SBpicOjvar adrov OO 
ond tray epi “Arradov, xai 4 “Apdvrov roi pxpotd vd 
Aipta &a& 7d xavyfoacba els tiv HriKklav avdrod, Kal 4 
Tob eivobyou Evayipa re Kunpip: dia yap 7d Tiv yuvaixa § 
17 wapedéoOa rdv vidw adrob diréxrewev ds UBpiopévos. rod- 
ral 8’ éwBéces yeyévnvrat Kal dia 7d els rd cdma aicyd- 
va: tev povdpyav tivds, ofoy Kai 4 Kparatov els Apyé- 
Aaor alel yap Bapéws elye mpds riv dpiriav, dore ixavi 
cai éhdrrev éyévero mpbgacis, 7} dtért trav Ovyarépwv ovde- 10 
play texey dsporoyfoas atrg, dAd\d tiv pev mporépay, 
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Karexdpevos wd modguou mpds Zippay kai AppdBaor, 
édoxe TO Bacirei 7G TIS EAtpelas, tiv 6 vewrépay re 
viet Apivra, olduevos obras dv éxeivoy friota diapéper Oat 
15 Kai tov €x tis KXeomdrpas’ adda THs ye dAdoTpLéTNTOS 
dripxev apx? TO Bapéws hépew mpds tiv agppodioractiniy 
xépw. cuveréBero dé cai Eddavoxpdrns 6 Aaptcatos ba 18 
Thy auriy alriay’ os yap xpmpevos avrod TH HALKig ov 
Kathyey Srooyxbpuevos, &’ bBpw Kai ob 81’ épwrixiy emi- 
20 Oupiay pero eivar Tiy yeyeynuévny dutrdiavy, [dppowv 8 
cai ‘“Hpaxdeldns of Aivior Kéruv dtépOetpay rQ warpi t- 
popovyres, ‘Adduas 8° dwéotyn Kérvos did rd éxrpnOjvas 
mais ov vr avrod ds vBpicpévos. moddol d& Kal 6d 7d 19 
els 7d capa aixicOjvat mAnyais opytoOévres of pey bé- 
25 pOepay of 3” évexelpnoay aos bBpiwOévres, Kal tray wept 
Tas dpxas nat Bacwixds dvvactelas, oloy éy Murvdjvy 
rods ITevOiAidas Meyaxdrs wepudvras cal rémrovras tais 
koptvas emiBéuevos pera tov dirwy avetrev, xal dorepor 
Zpépdis ITevOXov wAnyas AaBov wai wapda tis yuvarxds 
30 e£eAxvabeis duepOerpev. Kal ris Apyeddou 8 émibécews Ac- 20 
Kdpvixos hyepov éyéveto, mapogiveay rovs émOepévous mpa- 
ros’ alriov d& ras dpyns drt avrdv é£édmxe pacriyaoas 
Evpiniéy 76 wonrR 6 8 Evpimidns éxadéravev elaévros 
tt avtot eis dvcwdiay roi orbyaros. Kal &ddAot de woAdoi 
35 Ota Totabras airias of péev avppéOnoay of 0 éreBovAedOn- 
gay. dpolws dé cai dia poBow ey ydp tt Tobro Tov airley 21 
fv, orep kai epi ras woXtrelas, kai Tas povapyias’ oloy 
Bépéinv Apramdyns poBovpevos tiv StaBor2r)y tiv mepi Aa- 
petov, Sri éxpéuacey ov KeXevoavros Bépgov, dAX’ olbpevos 
40 ovyyvecerOa: os duvnpovoiyra dia 7d Cemveivy, al de dia 22 
1312 axaragdpéynow, dowep Sapdavdwadryov iddv tis falvovra 
pera tay yuvakav (ef ddAnOn raira of pudodroyoivres 
Aéyouow: ef O& pi) én’ éxelvou, AX én’ EdAov ye dv yévorto 
tovro adnOés), kai Atovvaiy 7@ barépp Aiwy éwébero did 7d 23 
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Karagpoveiy, dpay rovs te tmoXlras ovrws éyovras Kal 5 
avréy det peOUovra),... xai rev diioy O€ Ties érir(Oevrat 
&a xatagpbvnow: bia yap 7d moreverOat Karadpovoioty 
24 as Afjcovres. Kai of oidpevor dbvacbat Katacyely Tiy 
Gpxivy tpbrov triad bia 7d Katadpoveiy émiribevrar os 
Ovvdpevo: yap Kai xaragpovotvres Tod Kivddvou dia ry 88-10 
vayu.v émyxetpotor pgdlws, dowep of orparnyobvres toils po- 
wdpxos, cio» Kipos ‘Aorudye xai rot Blou xatadpovay xai 
THs Ouvdpews Sta rd Thy pey Stvapw éEnpynxévat, adrov 
62 rpugay, xal YevOns 6 Opg~ Apadédxw orparnyds dv. 
25 of 8 xal bia wrclo rotrov émriberrat, olov Kai xaradpo- 15 
vouvres xal did xépdos, Gamwep “ApioBaplavy Midpiddrns. 
[mdrcora 8 &d rabrnv ri airlay tyxeipotow of ry ptow 
piv Opaceis, tipty 8 exovres modeuxiv mapa Trois po- 
vdépxos dvépla yap Stvapw exovoa Opdoos éoriv, d’ ads 
dugorépas, os padios xparjcovres, wotobvra: tas émibéceis, | 20 
raw 62 dia gdidoriplay émiTiBepévwv Erepos rpbros éari Tijs 
26 airias wapa rods elpnpuévovs mpérepoy. ov yap dotrep Eviot 
Tols Tupdyvos émiyepotow dpavres Képdn Te peyddAa Kai 
Tyas peyddAas olcas avrois, otrm Kai tay did gidro- 
tiplay émitiOepévov Exactos mpoatpetra: Kivdvvevev’ GAN 25 
éxeivon pty Sta tiv elpnpévny airiay, otro 8° domwep kay 
@Ans tivds yevopévns mpdgews mepirris, Kai Os fy dvo- 
paorol ylyvovra: Kai yvepipor trois ddAos, oftm Kal 
Tos pordpxas éyxetpoicw, od Kricacbar Bovddpevor 
27 povapylay ddAd Sdgav, ov py GAN éAdyxiorol ye Tédv 30 
dpbpdy cio of da ravrtny riv airtlay dppavres’ vrroKel- 
oOa yap dei 1d Toh aabjva: pndty gdpovrifev, av pi) 
28 p&\Ayg Karacyycey tiv mpagiw, ols dxodovdeiy pév det 
riv Alwvos drédnyu, ov pddiov 3 avriv éyyevécOat trod- 
Rois’ éxeivos yap per dAlyov éorpdérevcey éwi Atovicroy 35 


1 The insertion here of 17, pddcora 8¢ . . . 20, émibeoas is suggested 
in the critical note on 13124 6. 
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obrws txew pdoxwv os, Srov wep adv Sbvnrat mpoedOety, 
ixavov attG rocotrov peracyelv ris mpdgews, otov el ps- 
Kpdv émBdvra tis yas evOds ovpBaln redXevTioat, Tobroy 
Karas Exe aire riv Odvarov, Oeiperar St rupavvis Eva 29 
40 ev rpbrov, dorep Kal trav GrArdwv éxdorn wodiremv, Efe- 
1312 b ev, day évavria ris 4 modtrela xpelrrov (7d piv yap 
ss Bodderbar SHrov ads trdpfe Sa riv évavtibrnra ris 
mpoatperens® & S& BotAovrat, Suvdpevor mpdérrovet mwdvres), 
évavriat & ai mmodireiat, Sipos pev rupavvlds xa ‘Hoto- 30 
6 Sov as Kepapeds Kepapet (kal yap 4 Snpoxparla 4 re- 
Aevrala tupavvis éoriv), Bacirela St Kal dporoxparia did 
Tv évavtiérnta Tis wodtrelas (6:5 Aaxedatpévioe mdeloras 
xaré\ucay tupavvidas Kai Supaxobcto Kata Tov xpbvov dy 
érodirevovro Kada@s)* Eva & éf adrijs, Grav of peréxovres 31 
10 oTactd{wow, momep % Tay mwepi T'éd\ova Kal viv 4 rév 
mepi Atovdcrov, 4 pev Térdwvos OpacuvBotaAov rob ‘lépwvos 
dderAgod rdv vidy rot Tédwvos Snpaywyobvros Kal wpos 48o- 
vas dpparros, ty’ abrds Epyn, trav 8 oixelwv ovatnodvrap, 
iva pt) tupavvis Sdws xaradv6f GAA OpactBovdos, oi 
15 6¢ ovordvres adtav, ds Kaipdy Exovres, E£éBadov Erravras 
avrovs’ Atovdovv 8 Alwv orparedcas, xndeoris dv, Kai 32 
mpocraBay rdv Sipov, éxeivoy éxBadov dtepbdpn. So & 
ovcay airtay 8 as pddor émirlOevrat rais rupavvton, pl- 
gous Kal xaragpovycews, Odrepoy pev det rodrwy drdpyew 
20 Tois Tupdvvots, Td pioos, éx Se rob KaradpoveioOat rroAAal 
ylvovrat ty Katadicewy, onpetoy dé Tov pey yap Krn- 33 
capévov of mrelora Kal dtepddafay tas dpyds, of & 
maparaBbvres evOds os elmety drrod\Atact mdvres’ dwo- 
AavoTixes yap (avres evxatadpbynrol te ylyvovra: Kai 
25 WoNdAovs Katpods trapadidbact rots éemiriOepévors, pedptov Bé 
Tt Tob picovs Kai tiv dpyiv set riBévar’ rpbrovy ydp twa 
Tay aurov airia ylverat mpdfewv, modAdkis 8 Kai wpa- 34 
KTiK@TEpov Tob picovs’ cuvrovdrepov yap émirlOevrar id 73 
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wy) xpicba Aoyiopp 7d mdéOos (pdrAora 8 ovpBalver 
trois Oupots dxodovbeiy did tiv EBpw, de’ tv airlay # re 30 
tev Ileourpatidav KaredAvOn tupavvis Kai modAai Tay 
35 Drow) dAAA paAdov 7d picoss 4 pey yap dpy?) pera 
Avwns wdpertiv, Gate od Pgdtov oylLer Gat, 4 8 exOpa dvev 
Avwns. as dt év xedadaios elrreiv, Soas airias cipykapev 
ras te dAryapyxlas THs axpérov Kal redevralas Kal Tis 35 
Enpoxparias tis éoydrns, Tocatras Kai tis Tupavvldos 
Geréov’ Kal yap adrat rvyyxdvovow ovoa dStaperai tupay- 
36 vides, Bacirela F Sri piv trav ewbey friota POelperas, 
63 xa? srodvypéviés éorw* ef abriis 3 al mrciorar POopai 
oupBaivovow, GOeipera: Se Kara dbo rpémous, Eva pey 40 
craciacdyray ray perexédvrwv tis Bacirelas, GAdrov 821313 a 
Tpbmoy Tupayvixaerepov retpwpévoy Storxely, Sray elvar kipion 
37 wAecbvew dfimot Kai mrapd rdav vbpov, ov ylyvovra & én 
Baoireias viv, GAN dy wep yiyvwvrat, povapyxiat Kai tv- 
parvises padrov, 8:2 7d Ty Bacirelav éxovo.oy piv apxiv 5 
elva:, pefbveov St xuplay, woddovs 8 elvat rods dpolous, Kal 
pneiva Siagépovra rocotroy more dmaprtifew mpds 7d pé- 
yeOos xai rd dflwopa ris dpyfs. adore did pev roiro éxév- 
res ovy dmopévovow av 8 & amdrns dpéin ris 4 Bias, 
38 48n Soxet robro elva: rupavvls, év dt tais Kara yévos Ba- 10 
orelas tiBévar Set ris POopas ailtiay mpds rais elpnpé- 
vais Kal Td ylvecOat moddovds EevKaTagdpovyrous, Kai 7d Ov- 
vapuiy pi) Kextnpévous Tupavuixivy add\dAd Bacidexhy Teyijy 
bBpifar padla yap éyivero % xatddvots’ pi) Bovdropévoy 
yap dds obx ~cra: Bacirets, GAN 6 Tipavvos Kai pi) 15 
Bovropévev, POelpovra: pev ovy al povapyla: dia radvras 
cai taavras érépas airias 
Sefovra: 8 dirovy as dwras pey elweiv ex tovl] 
évayrlay, ds 82 xa Exacrov 7@ Tas piv Baoirelas dye 
éwi 7d perpimrepoy, Som yap dv édarrévery aot KUptot, 20 
wrelo xpbvov dvayxaiov pévay macay tiv apxfy’ avrol 
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re yap Hrrov ylvovrat Seorrorixol Kai tois fOeow toro par- 
Aov, kai tbrd tev apxopévwv POovoivrat jrrov. dia yap 2 
toro kai 4 trept Modorrovs rroddv ypbvov Baorrela dtépecver, 
25 Kal 1 Aaxedatpovioy dia 1rd é§ dpxis re els S00 pépn 
StaipeOjvat Thy dpynv, kai médw Oeordurou perpidocavros 
rois re GAXols Kal tiv trav éeddpov cpyiy émxaracryicay- 
ros’ THs yap dvvdpews adeddv ni~nce TO yxpbvp Ti» 
Bacirelav, dore rpbrov tid émolnoey ox éXdrrova adAA 
30 pelfCova atrhy, rep xal mpds tiv yuvaixa droxplvacbal 3 
gaow auréy, elrotcay el pndiv aicxtvera tiv Bacidelay 
éXdrrwm mrapadidods rois viéow 7 mapa Tob warpés mwapéAa- 
Bev “ov dfira” ddvar “ rapadidwp yap rodvypoviwrépay,” 
al 8 rupavvl8es odfovrat xara 8vo tpbrovs rods évavriw- 4 
35 Tdrous, ay Adrepds éorw 6 tapadedopévos Kal nad’ by Btor- 
Kobo of mAEloTOL TaY TUpdvvev tiv dpyfv, rotroyv 8 Ta 
MWoAAg haot xatacrioat Ieplavdpoy tiv KoplyOtov- modAd 
dt cai mapa ris Ilepoav dpyns ott roabra daPely, 
Core St rd re mddat AexOévra mpds cornplay, ds olby re, 5 
40 THis Tupavvlos, rd Tovs brrepéxovras KoNovEew Kal Tods dporn- 
parias dvatpeiv, cat phre ovoolria éav pyre ératplay 
1313 be9TE madelay pyre EAXo pndev roiofrov, addAXA wdvra 
~ guddrrev dev ciwbe ylyverbar dio, dpbynud te nai alotis, 
Kai pyre oxoAdds phre &dArovs ovddbyous émirpérew ylve- 
cOat cyoraorixots, kal mdvra moe é£ ov Ort pddora 
g dyvares ddAGAos Evovrar mdvres (4 yap yvaots mwlorw 
motel paAXov mpos GAAfAovs)* Kal 7d rods Emidnpodvras alel 6 
pavepods elvat xal diarpiBew epi Obpas (obrw yap dy 
fxcora AavOdvoev rh mpdrrovet, Kai dpovely dv éOfLowro 
puxpdy aled dovrevovres)’ Kai trddAd\a boa rovabra Teporxe 
10 kal BépBapa rupaviixd tori (rdvra yap radriv sivarat): 
Kal 7d pt) AavOdvew weipacOa boa tvyydve Tis éyor 7 
} mpdrrov trav dpxopévoy, ddd’ elvat Katackbrrovs, olov 
mept Lupaxotoas ai woraywyldes Kadovpevat, Kai rods 
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eraxovoras éféreputrev ‘lépwy, Srrov tis etn cvvovela Kal odr- 
Aoyos (wappynoid{ovral re yap Hrrov, poBotpevor rods rorov- 15 
8 rous, xdy wappnoid(wvrat, NavOdvovoew Hrrov)- Kai rd dta- 
BddXAew GAAS Kal ovyxpovety Kal dlrovs Pda Kai 
toy Onpoy Trois yvepluots Kal rods mAovalous éauTois’ Kai 7d 
wiynras woeily Tods dpxopévous Tupavvixéy, Sas pyre gu- 
Aax} tTpéfnrat Kal wpds TE xa’ Hpépay Svres Acyoror 20 
9 aow éwmiBouvrevey, mwapdderypa 8t rovtou af re rupapldes 
ai wept Alyuwrov nal ra dvabijpara rev Kuwedidev 
xai toh ‘Odupriov 4 oixodéunots dd tov Ieoiwrparidar, 
xal rev tepl Sdpov Epya Toduxpdreca (rdvra yap tabra 
10 dévara: ratrév, doyoNay cai weviay trav dpxopéver) Kal 25 
4 elogopa ray redQv, olov év Supaxovoas’ éy wévre yap 
éreoww éwi Atovvaiov tiv ovclay dracav elcevnvoyévat cvvé- 
Bawey, tori 6 nai modeporroids 6 r¥pavvos, Eras 51) &oyxodol 
re dot xal tyeubvos év yxpela dtatehoow dvres. Kal % 
pey Bacrrcla codferas bia tev gdlrwv, rupavvixdy 8% 1d 30 
padduor dmoreiy trois didos, ds Bovdopévov pey mévrov, 
11 dvvapévey 8 pddtora rovrwy. Kai Ta mepi tiv 8npoKxpa- 
tlay 8 ytyvipeva tiv Tedr\evTaiay TupavyyiKad wayta, yv- 
va:xoxparia re wepi tas olxlas, tv’ éLayyé\Amot Kata Tov 
d»xSpSy, xal dobrav dvecis dia Thy adriv airlary obre yap 35 
émiBovredovoty of Soido: Kai ai yuvaixes Trois tupdvvos, 
einpepotvrds re dvayxaioy edvovs elvat nai rais Tupavvicr 
cal rais Snpoxparias’ Kai yap 6 Shpos elvat BovrAera 
12 péwapyos. dd xai 6 xbdaé wap dydorépors Evripos, wapa 
pey rois Shpos & Onpaywyss (Eorr yap 6 Snpaywyds rot 40 
Efpou xédraf), rapa 6 rois rupdyvors of rareivas dutdobvres, 
Swep toriv Epyov Kodaxelas, Kal yap da rotro movnpdbdidroy 1314 a 
4 rupavvls* Kodaxevbpevor yap xaipovow, toiro 8’ obs’ dvets 
wohoceae ppdvnua txwv eevbepov, ddAA Giroviow of émet- 
13 xets 4 ob Kodakebovow. Kal ypiotpot of rovnpol els Ta t10- 


ynpd fie yap 6 hAos, domep 4 wapopla, Kai rd pn 5 
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8evi xaipev cepv@ pnd édevbépm rupavvixby adrov yap 
elvat pbvov aftot rootrov 6 rUpavvos, 6 8’ dvrirepvuvépevos 
cal édevOepid{wy ddatpeirae tiv drepoyiy Kai 7d deowo- 
rixdy TIS Tupavvldos’ pucobow ody aorep KaTaNvovras Thy 
10 dpyyy, Kaitd xpyocba ovaociros kai cuvnpepevrais fevt- 14 
Kots paAXNov 7} woXirekois tupavyexby, ds Tods pey woke 
plous rods 8 ovx dyritrouupévous, tabra xal ra rotabra tVv- 
pavvixe pev Kal owrnpia tis apxns, ovdey 8 edAchra 
poxOnpias. tors 8 ws elreivy wdvra raira wepreAnppeva 
15 tTptoiv eldeoww, oroxdgerat yap } tupavvis rpimy, évds pew 15 
Tob puxpa ppovety rods dpxopévous (ovdevi yap dv puxpbyu- 
Xos émBovredoecer), Sevrépou Se roi dtamioreiy ddAAHAOIs* ov 
Karadverat yap mpétrepoy tupavvis mpiv } moredowol ries 
éavrois’ 8d Kai rots émtetxéot roXenotow aos BAaBepois 
20 mpos THY apxny ov pobvoy dia 7d pi) dfioby EpyerOa Ge- 
OWoTtKaS, GAA Kai dia Td morods Kai éavrois Kai Trois 
dddots elvar Kal pi) Karayopevew pire éavrdy pire rap 
Gdwv. tplrov 8 dévvapzla trav mpaypdrov ovdels yap 16 
émtyetpel Trois dduvdrois, dare ovde Tupavvida Karadvew pi) 
25 duvdpews dirapyovons, els ods pev ody dpous dydyerat ra 
BovrAjpara rev tupdvvwv, oro: tpeis tuyydvovoww syres 
wdvta yap avaydyo tis dv ra rupavyixa mpods ratras 
ras vrobécas, Ta pev Saws pi) morevoow adrAjAaS, Ta 
8 Gras pi Sdivovra, ra 8 Srros puxpdy ppovaow. 6 pev 17 
30 ovv els rpdrros Ot ov yiyverat cmrnpla rais rupavviot roobrés 
éortv, 6 8 Erepos ayeddv é£ évavrias Exet Tois elpnpévors 
Thy émtpédecay, Ear Ot AaBeiv adrov Ex ris POopas rips 18 
tov Bacireav’ domwep yap tis Baotdrelas els tpbros ris 
POopas rd mwoteiy Thy apxiv Tupavyixwrépav, obrw TIS TU- 
35 pavvidos cwrnpia roeivy adriy Baoitixwrépay, ty guddr- 
tovta pévov, tiv Sivapiv, Srws apxn pi} pbvoy Bovdropé- 
yov GAA Kal pi) BovrAopévwv’ mpoiésevos yap Kai robro 
mpolerat kal Td Tupavveiy, GAAd TobTo pty dowep bwb0e 19 
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ow Sei pévev, ra 8 Gdda rd piv woeiv ra 8d Soxely 
bwoxpvépevoy Tov Baciiikéy Kadas, mpa@roy pev tod Soxeiy 40 
gporrifey ray Kowa, pire Saravevra (cls) dwpeds roratras 1314 b 
ép als ra md¥0n yaderalvovow, bray am’ adtraev piv —— 
AapBdvoow épyafopévay Kal movotvrwv yAloxpes, 8idaor 
8” érafpas wai févors Kai rexviras apOdbvas, Adyov re 
dwodidbvra trav dapBavopévov xai damravepévov, Srep 5 
§én weworjxacl ties rev Tupdvver (obra yap dv tis dtot- 
20 xésw oixovépos GAN’ ob ripavvos civar Sb~ecev" ov Set St Go- 
BeioOa: ph wore dropfioy yxpnpdrov Kips dv ris wé- 
Aews* AAA Tois y' Exromi{ovet Tupdvvors dad Tis oixelas 
kai oupdépe: rofro paddov 7} Karadureiy dOpolcayras’ 10 
qrrov yap dy of guddrrovres émiriBeivro Trois mpdypaow, 
ciai 8 goBepdrepo: trav Tupdvvwy ois drodnpobow of 
q@uAdrrovres Tay woNtTev’ of pev yap ovvarodnpotiory, of 
21 & swropévovory): Ereira tas eiogopds Kal ras Aecroupylas 
Get gaiverOa: ris re olxovoplas Evexa ovvdyovta, Kdv 15 
wore Sen6jj xpicbat mpds rovs modepixods Katpods, Srws re 
atrév wapackxevdfe gbdaka Kai raplay os Kowav ddAd 
py os [Slev- Kai galvecbar pt) yaderdy ddAAA cepvir, 
ért 8 rowtroy dore pi) gpoBeicbar rods eévrvyydvovras 
22 dAAG padroy aldeicbar’ rovrov pévro rvyydvew od pddioy 20 
S&vra eixatagpbyntov, 8d det xdv pi) trav dddwv dperdy 
éwipéXeray mrotjrat, dAAA THs moAenikys, Kal ddgav ép- 
mwaeiy wept adrod Ttoiatrny' ert dt pr) povoy avriv dai- 
verOa: pndéva tay apyopévwy dBpifovra, pire véov pyre 
23 véay, GAAA pnd GdArov pndéva trav mepi avrév, dpolws 25 
& «al ras olxelas Exew yuvaixas mpis ras dddas, os 
kai &a yuvaixay bBpes moddal tupavvides arrodddacw* 
wepl re ras drodatoes Tras cwoparixas tovvavrioy mroteiy 
4 viv twits trav Tupdyvey tooicw (od yap pébvoy edOds 
febew rolro Spacw, Kal cuvexyas moAdas Hpépas, GAAA 30 
cal dalyecOas trois dddots BotdAovrat rovro mpdrrovres, iv 
VOL. IV. F 
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ds edalpovas cai paxaptovs Oavpdoworv), dd\dAA pddora 24 
pev perpidgew rois roovros, ef O& ph, 75 ye palverba 
"gots dros Stagpetyew (obre yap everiberos ovr’ evxara- 
35 ppbynros 6 vigav, GAN 6 pebdwv, obd’ 6 dypumvos, AX 
6 xabevdwv), robdvavriov re motnréov Trav médat AexOévrav 
oyeddv mdvrev Karackevdfew yap Set kai Kxoopeiy riy 
méAdww os érirporoyv bvra Kal pi) TUpavvov’ ere 68 Td wpds 25 
rods Oeods galverOat dei orrovdd{ovra Stapepdvras (Frréy re 
40 yap goBodvrat 7d wadeivy tt trapdvopoy dd taév ToLobreepy, 
1315 a édy Seordalpova vopifwow elvat tov dpxovra Kai dpov- 
thew trav Oedy, cal émrtBovrAedovetvy Hrrov as cuppdyous 
€xovrt Kai rods Beovs), det 8& dvev dBerreplas palverOat 26 
rowovrov’ rovs te ayabods mepi re yeyvopévous Tidy otros 
5 @oTe ph voulfew dy wore tipnOjvat padAdov bd TaeY so- 
Airav avrovbpov évrov, Kai ras pey roravras Tipds dsro- 
vépew avrév, ras dt Koddoes 8’ érépwov, dpydytwv Kal dt- 
Kaotnpiov, Kowr d&¢ dudax) méons povapylas rd pndéva 27 
moveiy Eva péyav, ad eltrep, wrelovs (ryphoovct yap adAF- 
10 Aovs)" gay 8 dpa rid déy rorfjoa péyav, py ro 76 ye 
900s Opacty (émiBerixwraroy yap 7d rotobrov 4Oos mepi 
wéoas tas mpdges), Kav ris Suvdpeds tiva Sox mapa- 
AVew, éx Mpooaywyys Tolro Spay Kai pr) macav abpboy - 
ddatpeic Oat ri éfovolay, eri dt mdons pev OBpews elpye- 28 
15 0at, mapa mdcas de dveiv, ris re els ra odpara [Ko- 
Adcews] kai ris eis Ty HAcklay. pddtora & tavrny rom- 
réov riv evdrAdBerav wept rovs diAroripous’ Tihv pey yap els 
Ta xpyhpara ddrywplav of diroxpyparoa gdépovor Bapéos, 
tiv 8 els driplay of re gidrdrizor Kai of émexeis tay 
20 avOpaérrav. dibrep pu) xpyoOa det rois rowovras, 4} rds 39 
pev KoAdcas matpixes dalverOat rrorovpevoy Kal pi Or 
dAtymplay, tas St mpds rihv Hrckiay dpirias bt’ épwrexds 
airlas d\Ad ph Ot’ e~ovolay, Srws 8 ras Soxodcas ari- 
plas é£wveicbar peifoor ripais, tav 6’ éemtyetpotvrav émi 80 


s 
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ry Too odpartos SiapOopay obra goBepdrara Kai Séovrat 25 
wrelorns gudaxis, Scot pt) mpoatpodyrat mepimotetcba 7d 
31 (iw BiapOcipavres, 8d: pddrora evrAaBeicbat Sei rods EBpi- 
(eo0a: vopifovras 4 adrods 4 av Knddpevat tvyydvovow" 
pedas yap éavrav exovow of did Oupdv emiyetpobrres, 
xaOdwep xai ‘HpdxXeros elre, yadrerdy ddoxov elvat 30 
32 Ovpe pdyecOar wWeyiis yap aveicbar, éret 8 al wéres 
éx 860 cuveotixact poplwy, tk re trav dirbpwv dvOpdrev 
Kai tov evmépoy, pdrdtoTa pty dpudorépous trodapBdvew 
. Cet obl{ecbar Sta riv dpyiv, cal rods érépous dd ray éré- 
pov ddixcicOa: pndév, drérepo 8 dv aot xpelrrovs, rovrous 35 
iSiovs pddora woeicbar ris dpyis, as, dv drdpén robro 
rois mpdypacw, otre dovAwy eEdevbépwow dvdyxn mroveicba 
toy Tépavvoy otre Srdwv mapaipecw’® ixavdy yap Odrepov 
pépos mpds TH Suvdye mpooriBépevov, Gore Kpelrrovs eivat 
33 rey émiriOepévoy, saeplepyoy St rd Néyew Kad” Exacrtoy TaY 40 
Toaotrer 6 yap oxords gdavepés, Sri det pt) TupavyiKoy 
GN olxovépov cal Bacirixdy elvat palverOar trois dpyxo- 1315 b 
: pévoss xal pt) opereptoriy GAN émirporoy, kal Tas perpi6- 
ryras rob Biov duce, pt) Tas brepBodds, ere 8 rods péev 
34 yrwpipous xabop:reiy, Tods dt rrodAods Snpaywyeiv, ex yap 
roGrey dvayxaioy ov pbvov tiv dpyiy eivat Kaddlm Kais5 
(nrerorépay 7H Bertibvoy apyew Kai pi rerarevopévorv 
"pond? pucodpevoy Kal GoBovpevoy dtaredeiv, dAAA Kal Tiv 
dpxiy ivat modvxpoviwrépay, éx: 8 avrov dtaxeioba 
xara 73 400s fro Karas mpds dperiy 4 hpiypnortoy svra, 
«ai ps} woynpdv GAN syumbynpor, 10 
[Kafro: wacav ddtyoxpovdbrepat tév wodtTredy eiciv12 
Odtyapyia xai Tupavvls, mrelorovy yap éyévero yxpbvov 
wept Sixveva tupavvis, 4 trav "Opbaybpov maldav Kai adbrov 
"OpOaybpou’ ern 8 abrn Siépewev Exardy, rovrov 8’ alriov 
Sri rois dpyopévors éxpayvro perplwos Kal modAad Tos vb 15 
pos éSovAevory, cai did Td modepexds yevécOar KrAerbévns 
F232 
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ovx fv evxaragpbynros, kal td moddAd tais émipedcias 
édnpayoyouv, Réyerat yoty KAeobévns rév daroxplyayra 2 
ris vixns adrov os éorepdvacer Evioe 8° elxbva gaciv 
20 elvat tol xpivavros obrw roy avdptdvra rov év ri dyopg 
KaOypevoy, gaci dt xai Teaclorparoy tropeival wore wpoc- 
KAnBévra Sixny eis “Apetcoy mdyov. Sevrépa 8 wepi Képw- 
Gov  rév Kupedidav’ Kal yap atrn dterédkecev Eryn tole 
cai éBdopfxovra xai * pivas’ Kdwedos piv yap érv- 
a5 pdvynoey ern tptdxovra, Ileplavdpos dé rerrapdéxovta Kat 
rérrapa, Papplriyos & 6 Topdlov rpla érn, ra 8 alria4 
ravta xal ratrns’ 6 pity yap Kiwedos 8npaywyis Fv 
Kai xara tiv dpyiv dtere&decey adopudbpyros, ITepliardpos 
& éyévero pev tupavvixés, d\Ad mrodepixds, tpirn 8 45 
30 rov ITeactorparidav Abyvnoty, ovx éyévero St cuvexis: dis 
yap épvye ITetclorparos trupavvay, dor’ év erect tpidxovra 
Kal rpioly érraxaldexa ern rovrov érupdyvevcey, dxroxal- 
8exa 8 of waides, Gore TA wdvra éyévero Ern Tptdxovra 
kal wévte, rev O& dowrady % epi ‘Iépwva xai Tédwva wepl 
35 Zupaxoteas, ery 8 ovd avrn moAdd Stépewev, dAAQ 726 
cbpravra dvoiy déovta elxoot’ Tédov pey yap érra te- 
pavvedoas Te bydbp rov Biov éredetrncer, déxa SF ‘Tépoy, 
OpactBovros 8 rq évdexdrp pnvi éférecev. ai d¢ woddal 
tév Tupavvidey ddyoxpéiviat macat yeybvact mavredas. | 
40 Td pey ovv mepi tas modrelas Kai ra epi tas po-7 
vapyxlas, é£ av re pOelpovrar xai médw cdfovrat, oxeddy 
1316 a elpnrat epi mdvrov évy bt rH worirela A€yerat pev wepl 
rey peraBodav trd rol Ywxpdrovs, ob pévror Aéyerat Ka- 
Ads’ THS TE yap aplorns moXtrelas Kal mparns obons ob 
Aéyer tay peraBorrny isios. gyot yap afriov elvar rd ph 8 
5 pévery pndty GrAX ey rive wepiddp peraBddArAav, dpyiy & 
elvar rovrov dy énizpiros mvOuiy meunddt ovivyels dbo 
dppovlas mapéxerat, Aéywv Srav 6 Tob staypdépparos 
dpiOpos rotrou yévnrat orepeds, os ras piceds ore guodans 
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gavrdous Kai xpeirrovs tis wadelas, Totro péy ovy avrd 
Aéyor Tous ov xaxas* évdéyera: yap elval rivas ods wat- 10 

9 SevOjvat Kal yevécbat orovdalouvs dvdpas détvarov’ dAN 
airn rl dy idios efn peraBodA) tis bw exelvov eyopévns 
dpicrns moXtrelas paddov 9 trav dAdkwv nacdv Kal Tay 
ytyvopévey mdvrov, Kai dd ye rot yxpbvov, &’ bv Aéyer 
wdyta peraBdddey, Kal Ta p) dua dpédpeva ylyverOa 15 
dpa peraBdrda, ofov ef ri mporépa fuépa eyévero rijs 

10 rpowfs, dua dpa peraBddrAa ; mpds St rovros da rly airlay 
éx tatrns els riv Aaxovixiy peraBddAX\a ; wrEeovdxis yap 
eig riv évavriay peraBdddXovet wmacat ai moditelar Thy 
otweyyus, 6 8 atris Adyos Kai wept tay drAAwy peETa- 20 
Borer éx yap tis Aaxovxis, dnol, peraBddAXrXgc els riv 
ddtyapxlay, éx Se ratrns els Snuoxpariay, eis tupavvida 

11 62 é« Onpoxparias, xairot cai dvdédwadw peraBdddovor, 
olow éx Sipou els ddcyapylay, cai paddov 7 els povapyiay. 
ére 8 rupavvidos ob Aéyer 0dr’ ef Eorar petraBodAr oor’ Ef pi) 
rrat, (otr’, ef Exrat,) dd thy airlay rai els olay trodirelay, 
robrov 8° aizwoy drt ov padios dv elye Néyetv’ abpioroy ydp, 
ewel xar éxeivoy dei els THY mpaerny Kal tiv dplorny ovTw 

12 yap dy éylyvero ovvexés wal KiKNos. GAA peraBddArAjE Kai 
els rupavvida rupavvis, domep 4 Aixvavos ex tHSs Muvpavos 30 
eis riv KvecrOévous, xai eis dAtyapyxiay, domwep 4 ev Xad- 
wl8s 4 ‘Avridéovros, cai els Onpoxpariay, dowep 4 Tey 
Tédavos év Supaxovoas, xai eis dpioroxpariay, domep 7 

13 Xapirdovu év Aaxedaipov cal... év Kapynéén. Kal €is TU- 
pavvida peraBdd\rjga é£ dryapylas, Gomep ev Zixeria 35 
oxediy al wiciora: tev dpxalov, év Aecovrivos es Tiv 
Tlava:riov rupavvida nai év Téda@ els tiv KiXedvdpou xai év 
“Pryip eis riv Avafiddou nai év ddXas troddais wédeoty 

14 @catres, dromoy 8 Kal rd olecOat els ddtyapyiay did 
toGro peraBddrAew Gre giroxphpara Kal xpnpatioral oi 40 
éy ais dpxais, ddd’ ovy Sri of word brepéxovres rais 1316 b 


& 


5 
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ovalais ob Sfxatoy ofovra: elvat ioov peréyey ris mbes 
Tous KeKTnpévous pdtv rots Kextnpévois’ év toAdais TE 
ddtyapxlas obx tert: xpnpariferOa, ad\dAd vbpor eloiv ol 
5 xodvovres, €» Kapyndédv: 8 Snpoxparoupévy yxpnparifoy- 
Tat xai odmm peraBeBAjxacw, dromoy dt Kat 7d gpdvat 15 
dvo médets elvac tiv ddAryapyikyy, wrovciwy Kai trevhrov, 
rl yap airn paddAov ris Aaxwvixijs wétrovOey 4 érovacoby 
GAns, oD ph wdvres Kéxtnvra ica f pi) mdvres dpolws 
10 €ialy dyabol dvdpes ; ovdevds 8 reveorépou yevopévov 7} wpébre- 16 
pov ovdey Hrrov peraBdAdovory els Oipov ef drAtyapxias, ay 
yévovrat mdelovs of diropot, Kai éx Ojpov els ddtyapyiay, 
édy xpeirroy 7} Tot mwAGOous 7d ebrropoy Kail of pty dpedro- 
atv of 8 mporéxmot roy voy, moddAav TE ovcwy airi@y de’ 17 
15 oy yiyvovra al peraBodal, ob Aéyee dAAA play, Sri doo- 
revopevot xataroxif{éuevor yiyvovra: wévynres, os e£ dpyis 
mrovalwoy Svrmv mdévrov } tev TAcloTwv. Tobro 8 éori Web- 
dos, dA’ Stay pey trav tyeudvov ties dmodécwor Tas 
ovoias, Katvoropototw, Stay d¢ trav ddAawv, ovdey ylyverat 
20 dewdy, kal peraBddAXovow ovdey paAXov ovde rére els Snpov 18 
4 els GAAnv morireiavy. Ere & Kav tipaov pr) peréxworr, 
xdy adtxavra 4 bBpl(wvrat, araaidfovet Kai peraBddAdAover 
ras wodirelas, Kav pi) Katadaravycwc: tiv ovolay da rd 
éfeivar 6 tt dv Bovdwvras woeiv’ ov alriay tiv dyav édev- 
25 Oeplay elval dnow, mredbvav & ovcav ddtyapxiay Kal dn- 
poxpari@y, os pias odons éxarépas Aéyee Tas peraBodrds 
6 Swxpdrns.... 


@'(Z) 

TIécat pev ovv dtadopai nai tives rob re Bovdevtixod 
Kai xuplou Tis woXtreias Kal THs mepi tas dpxas rdéfews, 
Kai epi dtxactnpiwy, Kal woia mpos woiay cuvréraxrat 
woritelav, ere ¢ rept dOopas re Kai cwrnplas trav wor- 
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recy, éx wolov te ylverac nal dia tivas airlas, elpnras: 35 

2 wpérepow’ émel d¢ reréynxev eldn mrelw Snpoxparlas dvra 
wai trav DrAwv dpolws wodirei@v, ua tre trepl éxeivoy ef 
re Aoewby, ob yelpoy émioxéwacbat, kai Tov olxeiov Ka} roy 

3 cupdépovra tpéwov dwodotva apis éxdorny. ert 8 Kal 
Tas cvuvaywyas avTrav Tov eipnpévey émioxerréoy mdvrov 40 
Tey tTpérar Taira yap ovvdvafipeva mot ras moXtrelas 1317 a 
éwadAdrrewv, dare dpioroxparias re ddtyapyixads elvac kal 

4moktrelas Snpoxparixwrépas. Héyw 62 tods cuvdvacpots, 
obs Sef pity émioxomeiy, obx éoxeppévar 8° elot viv, ofoy dy 
7d per Bovrevépevoy xai 7d wepi Tas apxatpecias dAtyap- 5 
XiKes 9 ouvreraypévoy, Ta 88 repi ra Atixaorihpia dpioro- 
xparixas, 9 taira pey xal rd epi rd Bovrevdpevov drt- 
yapxixas, dpioroxparixas 8 1rd wept ras dpyatpecias, 7} 
kar’ dddov twa tpbrov pi) mdévra ovvreOf Tra THs woN- 

5 relas olxeia, rola pev ody Snpoxparia mpds wolay dppét- 10 
re wédey, doatros d& Kai mola trav ddtyapxiav tol 
wAKGe, Kal trav Aowey 6 wortrady Tis ovpdéper rlowy, 

6 elpnratmpérepov. Spas d€, (ere) det yevér Oar SHAov pr) pdvov 
wola rodrey tev twoNTe@y adpiorn Trais méAeow, GANA Kai 
wes dei xaracxadf{ew nal rabras xai ras dAdas, éréd- 15 
Gapev ovvrépws. xal mparov wepi Snpoxparias citrwoper’ 
dpa yap xal wept ris dvrixemévns worirelas gdavepdv, 

7 abry 8 éoriv ftv Karofol rives ddtyapylay, Anmréov 8e 
wpos ratrny Tiy pé0odoy maévra ra Onporixad Kal ra Sdo- 
xotyra Tais Snpoxparias dxodovbeiy’ éx yap TovTwY GuUYTI- 20 
Oepéveovy ra ris Snuoxparias eidn yiverbar ovpBaiver, Kai 

8 wAclous Snuoxparias pds elvar cai dtaddpous, dvo ydp 
eiow alria: &° donep ai Snpoxparlat mdelous eicl, mpa@rov 
pey 4 AexOcioa mpbrepov, Sri Sidgopor of Syyor (yiverae 
yap Td peéy yewpyixov wAnO0s, 7d 8¢ Bdvavoov Kai Onri- 25 
xbv° ay To mpérou TH Cevrépm mpocrAapBavopévov, Kai rob 
tpirou wédw Tois audorépos, ov pdbvoy diadépe: r@ BeATio 
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cai yelpw yiverOa riv Snpoxpatiav, dAAA Kal Te pi 
tiv abryv)’ devrépa St epi Hs viv Néyopev” ra yap rais 9 
30 Onpoxpartats dxodovboivra Kal Soxotvra elvas ris modcrelas 
olxeia tavrns moet ovvTiOépeva tas Snpoxparlas érépas- 
Th pey yap éAdrrm, rH 8 dxorovOjoe mrelova, rR 8 
dnravra rabra. yproipov & éxacrov avrav yvwpifey mpés 
re Td xatacxevdfey fy dv ris adrav tiyn BovdrAdpevos, 
35 Kal mpds ras Suopbdces, (nrotor pev yap of ras woXtrelas 10 
xablordyres Atravta ra oixeia ouvayayety mpds tiv tré- 
Geary, dpaptdévover 6% rofro rowbvres, kabdrep év rots wepl 
Tas POopas nal ras cwrnplas rev modtreLav eipnrat mpbrepoy. 
yuri 8 rd déidpara Kal ra FOn Kai oy édlevrar A€éyoper. 
Q ‘Lrédects pev ovv rhs Snpoxparixfis modctelas édrev- 
Oepia (rovro yap réyerw eidbacww, ds ev pbvy TH wodcrele 
1317 bTavry peréxovras éXevOeplas’ rovrou yap oroyd(ecbal pact 
——— raicav Snpoxparlay) édevOeplas dt ev pev rd &y péper dp- 
xecOa: Kal dpxewv. Kai yap 7d Sixatoy 7d Snporixdy 732 
Iaov txew éori xara dpiOpdv dddQ pi) kar’ dfiav, rotrov 8 
5 dvros rod dixalov 7d wARO0S avayKaiov elvar Kipiov, kai & re 
dv 88n rots mdeloot, robr’ elvat [ai] réd\os Kai robr’ elvas 
7d Sixatov’ pact yap deiv icov eye Exacroy tay mwodiTéy’ 
dore éy tais Snpoxpatias ovpBalver Kupiorépous elvat rods 
drrépous trav evirbpwv’ mrelous ydp eiot, Kvptov Ot 1d Tots 
10 WAcloo. Ségav. ev yey ovy THs EAevOepias onpeioy Tobro, dv 3 
ridevrar mdvres of Snuortkol ris moXtrelas Epov, dv de rd 
(iv &s BovAeral ris* rotro yap ris éXevOeplas Epyor elval 
pac, citrep tol Sovrevovros 7d (hv ph ds BovAerat. ris 4 
pev ovv Snpoxparlas Spos ovros Sevrepos, evreibey 8 érf- 
15 AvOe 7d pi) apyecOa, pdrLoTa pev tbrd pnyoevés, ef Se 
ph, Kata pépos, Kat ovpBddXcTat tavry mpos tiv édev- 
Oeplay riv xara Td icov. tovtwy 8’ droxeipévoy Kai Tro.av- 5 
rns obons THS apxns Ta Totatra Onporixd, 7d aipeiobar 
Tas apxas mdvras éx mdvtwv, 7d adpyew mdvras piv 
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éxdorov Exacrov 8 éy pépet rdvrwv, 7d KAnpwras elvas ras 20 
dpxas }} mdoas 4 Soa pi) épmeplas Séovrat Kail réxvns, 
Td pit) did Tiptparos pndevds elvac ras dpxds 4 Gre pt- 
Kpordrou, Td p11) dis ray avrov dpyew pndeplav 7 ddtcydxs Ff 
dAfyas é£o rev Kara wéAEnov, Td dAtyoypovious elvar ras 
dpyas 4 mdoas } Saas évdéyerat, 7d Sixdfav mdvras 25 
Kai €x wdvrov xai wepi wdvrov i repli Tay wAcloTov Kai 
Tey peyiotroy Kal tev Kuptordrov, oloy wept evOvvady Kai 
wodirelas kai tév lSlov ovvadrAaypdtov, Td Tiv éxxAnolav 
xuptay elva: wdvrov (i) trav peyicrov), dpxiy d pndeplay 

6 pndevis 4 Sri OAtylotov [9 trav peylorwy| Kuplay (rav 8’ 30 
dpyay Snporixérarov BovAy, Sov pi) picOob evrropla maow’* 
évrab0a yap ddatpobvrat xal tatrns Tis apis Thy divapur 
els abrivy yap dvdye ras xploes mdoas 6 Snpos evrropay 
pucbot, xabdwep cipnrat mpdrepoy év ry pebddm ri mpd 

7 tatrns), éxeira 7d picbogopeiy, pddoTa pev mdvTas, Ex- 35 
crnolay Sixacripia dpyds, ef St py, Tas dpxas Kal ra 
&xaoripia cat Bovdrjdv wal ras éxxAnolas tas Kupias, 7} 
tay dpxav as dvdyxn cucctreiv per’ dddAnjdow [Ere Errerdi) 
Odtyapxia nai yéves Kai mdovTm Kal matdela dplferat, 
ra Onporixa Soxet rdvavria rovTwv elvat, dyéveta mevla 40 

8 Bavavota’| érc 8t tev dpyav 7d pydeulavy didioy civat, 


éay 8€ Tis xararegOg é€ dpxalas peraBodjgrs, 7h ye we-1318 a 


praipeiobar tiv Stvapw adiris Kai é€ aiperav xAnpwrods 
9 woeily. TA pev ovy Kod Tais Onpoxparlas tabr’ éorl, ovp- 
Balve 8 éx rob Sixaiov Tob dporoyoupévoy elvar Snpoxparixod 
(rofro & éori rd toov tyew dravras nar’ dpOpdv) 4 pd- 5 
duor’ elvat Soxofica Snpoxparla Kal Ojpos’ icov yap rd 
pneéty paddov dpyew rovs dirépous } rovs evirdpous, pnde 
xupious elva: pévovs dd\Aa mdvras é~ icov kar dpOpdv 
obre yap dv trdpyew voulfoey ryv rt’ loérnta TH ToAt- 
rela xai ri édevOepiay. 10 
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3 Td de pera roiro dropeirar mas E~over 1d itoov, mé- 
repov det rd ripnpara dtedelv ‘yidAlors Ta THY WevTaKo- 
aloy cai rods xiAlovs cov dévacbat trois wevraxoclas, 7 
ovy obra dei riOévar Tiy Kara Tobro icérnra, &dAA deedeiv 

15 pev obrws, treta éx tav mevraxoclwy icovs AaBbyTa Kai 
éx tév xiAlwv, rotrous Kuplous elvat Trav alpécewy Kai Tay 
Stxacrnploy, amérepov ody airy % morirela Sixatordrn Kara 2 
7d Snpotixdy Slxatoy, 4} paddAov 4 Kara 7d wAnOos; daci 
yap of Snporixol toiro Sixaov & me dv Sd€n Tots aAcloory, 

2ool & ddtyapxexol § tt dv ddén TH mdelove ovoig’ Kata 
mwAnG0s yap ovcias gact kpiverOar dey, exer & dpudérepa 8 
dvicétnra Kai addtxlay ef pey yap 6 mt dy of bAlyot, ru- 
pavvis (kai yap édv els Exp mei tev drdAwy etnrépay, 
Kara 7d ddtyapyixdv Sixasov dpxew Sixatos pévos), ei 

25 0° § rt dy of wdelous Kar’ dpOpdy, ddixfoovar Snpevorres Ta 
Tay mrovcloy Kai éd\arrévev, kaOdrep elpnrat mpbrepor. 
rls dv ovv ein icérns hv dporoyfoovow dudérepot, oxewréor 4 
& dy dplfovrat Sixaiov dudérepot. Déyovor yap ds 8 re 
dy d6€n rots mAcioot Trav wodiTay, Toir elvar Set Kvptov. 

30 €orwm OF Toiro, ph pévror mdvras, GAN erred) Svo pépn 
rervynxey é& wy i médS, wAOUoLo Kai mévntes, 5 Te dy 
dudorépas dé€n i) rots mAeloot, robro Kiptoy Ear, édy Ge 
rdvayrila 8b£n, 5 re dv of wdelous Kal oy 7rd thunpa meiov, 
otoy ef of wey déxa of dt elxooty, EOoge St tay pev mAcvcloy 5 

35 Tos &£, trav 8 dmopwrépwy Ttois mwevrexaidexa, mpooyeyé- 
ynvrat Tois pev wéynot Térrapes Tov TAOVCtwy, Tois 6 wAoU- 
alos wévre Tey TEVHTwY’ <srroTépwy ov Td TiuNpa DrEeprelver 
ovvapiOpoupévwoy audorépwy éxarépots, roiro Kipioy. édy 8 6 
Woot cupmécwot, xowiy elvat ravrny vopicréoy drroplay Sowwep 

40 viv, éav Slya 4 éxxAnoba yévnra i} 7d Sixacripiov Ff 


1318 b Yap drroxAnpwréoy 4 GAAO Tt ToLovrov woinréov, GAAA wept 


pey rod tcov Kal rod dixaiov, xdv ff wmdvy yaderdv edpeiy 
Thy GARGaav wepi adtav, Spws paov ruxeiv } cupweioat 
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rovs duvapévous wAcoventeiy’ del yap (nrovot 7d icov Kai Td 
Sixasov of Arrovs, of de kparobvres ovdev dpovrifovety’ 5 
Anpoxpariayv 8 ovcay terrdpwy BeAriorn piv } mpdrn 4 
rdéfe, xabdwep év rois mpd Tovrwv édéxOn Abyosr ort 2 
xal dpyaordrn wacav airy, déyw 8 mpdrny dorep av 
rig GtéAoe Tods Shyous’ BéATiotos yap Aypos 6 yewpytxés 
éoriy, ote Kal motely évdéxera: Onpoxpariav, Srov (7 7d 10 

2 wAnOos dwd yeopylas 4 vopis. sida pevy yap 7d pi) ToA- 
Ajy obclav Exew Aoyodos, dore pi) wodAdus éexxAnordfew" 
Gia Ge 7d pt) Exerw Tdvayxaia mpds Tois Epyos dtarol- 
Bove xai rév dddorplov ovK éxibuvpotow, ddAX Fdtov adbrois 
Td épyd(ecOa: Tod wodirevecOa kai dpyew, Sov dy pi) 715 

Z3Afppara peydda awd tev apyav. of yap wodAol padr- 
dow dpéyovrat Tod Képdous 7} THs Tests. onpeiov dé Kal 
yap ras dpyxalas rupavvidas brépevov kal tas ddtyapylas 
twopévovow, édy tis avrods épydfecOat pi) Kodrdgty pnd’ 
édaipyra: pndév’ tayéws yap of pey mAovrofcw avtav, 20 

40! & ovx dwopotow., Er: 5¢ 7d xuplous elvat rob édéo Oat Kai 
ebbivey dvanArnpot tiv evdaav, ef tt pidoriplas exovory, 
éwel wap’ évios Shots, Kdv pr) peréxwot tis alpécews 
tav dpxyav ddAd tives alperol xard pépos éx mdvtoyv, 
éonep év Mavrivelg, rob 8% BovreterOat Kipiot dow, ixavas 25 

5 Exe Trois wodAois, Kai det vopifey kal roir’ elvar cynpd 
vt Snpoxpatias, dowep év Martiveig ror fv. 5d d} wal 
cupdépoy tori rij mpérepov pnbelon Snpoxparig Kal brdp- 
xew claber, aipetobar pey ras dpyds cal edbiver Kal 
dadfew mévras, dpyev db ras peyloras aiperovs Kai did 30 
rysnudrov, tas pelfous dd pedvev, } xal dwd tipn- 

6 pdrey pey pndeulay, dAAA Tods duvapévovs. dvdyxn se 
wodirevopévous ofrw modireverOat Kadas (al re yap apxai 
ale? dia raw BeAtlorov écovrat rot Sypou BovAopévov Kai Tois 
emeixéawy o8 POovoivros) Kal Trois émekéot xal yvopluos 35 


dpxoicay elva: tratrny tiv trééw ap£ovrat yap ovy tn’ 
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Grav xetpbvor, kal Epfovot Stxalws dia 7d tev edbvva 
elva: xuplous érépovs. 7d yap éravaxpépacbat, kal pi) way 7 
éfeivas roety 5 re dv 86£n, cuppépow early’ 4 yap efovola 
4o TOD mpdrrew & re dv edn Tis ob SUvarat guddrrey 7d év 
1319 a €xdorm ray dvOpdirreav daidov, adore dvaykaiov cupBal- 
wey Srep éoriv wherAtpdraroy év tais modcrelas, &pxew 
Tovs émexeis avapaprirovs dvras, pndey éXarroupévou Tob 
wAnGovs, drt pev ody airn trav Snpoxpatiay aplorn, pave- & 
5 pby, kal did rly’ airlav, drt Sta 7d roby Twa elvas Tov 
Cnpov’ mpds dt Td KaTacKxevd(eww yewpydy Tov Ofjpory Tar 
Te vopov tives Trev Tapa Tois ToAdols Ketpévoy Td ap- 
Xatov xphoiwo: wmdvres, ) 7d SAws pi) Efeivar KexrijacOat 
wrelo yay pérpov tivds 4 amd twos térov mpds 1rd doru 
10 kai Thy wow fv 08 75 ye apxaiov éy modAais wédeot 9 
vevopobernpévoy unde modciy éfeivar Tods mpwTous KAffpous, 
ore 8¢ Kai dv Aéyovow 'O~vAov vopov elvar roobréy ri dv- 
vdpevos, Td ph Savelfew eis ti pépos ris tbrapyovons 
éxdorp yiis' viv 8% Set d:opOoiv nal re Adgutalov vbpm 
15 mpds yap 8 r€éyouéy Eort xprotpos, exeivor ydp, Kalrep 10 
Svres trodAol Kextnpévoe St yay ddrlyny, Suws wdvres yeop- 
yotow' Tiavrar yap ovx SdAas Tas Krhoes, dAAA xara 
tyrxabra pbpia Statpobvres dor exew brepBddr\XAew Tais 
Tipnoeot Kai Todos Twévnras. pera 6¢ Td yewpytKdy AROS 11 
20 BéArioros Sypds éoriy Sov vopeis eloi kat (aow dd Bo- 
oxnudtov’ wod\dkd ydp exe tH yeopyla wapamAnclas, 
kai Ta mpos tas modemxas mpdges pddro8’ ovra yeyv- 
pvacpévo. tas Efes Kal yphowpor Ta odpata Kai dv- 
vdpevot Oupavreiy, ra & dddAa wAUOn wdvra cyeddv, €€ 12 
25@v af Aowrai Snpoxparlat ovvectaot, woAAG gavAdérepa 
Tourwy 6 yap Blos daidos, Kal ovdev Epyow per’ dperfis 
dy perayeplfera: 7d mAROos 7h Te trav Bavatcwv Kai 
76 Tév ayopalwy advOparev Kai Td Ontixéy, ere dé dtd 7318 
wept Tiv dyopay Kal td dory xvAleobar wav 1d rovofroy 
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yévos as elrreiy padlos éxxdrnordfe’ of 3& yewpyotvres 51d 30 
7d dteowdpOat Kara Thy xdépav ofr’ dravréow 086’ dpoiws 
14 déovrar ris ovvbdov tatrns. Srov dé nal oupBalve ri 
Xépay rijv Oéow exew toatrny sore Tv ydpav Tord ris 
wodeos danpricdat, pgdiov Kal Snpoxparlay troeiabat ypn- 
orihy Kal wodkitelar dvayxdfera: yap Td wAnO0s éxi raey 35 
dypay woeicba: tas droxlas, aote dei, xdv dyopaios 
SyAos 7, py moeiy éy rais Snpoxparlas éxxAnolas dvev 
15 rob xara riv ydpay wAHOous, was pev ody dei xatacKevd- 
fav riv Beadrlorny Kxai mpeornv Snpoxparlay, elpnrat’ ga- . 
pepdy 3é xai mas tas dddNas’ éwopévws yap def mapex- 40 
Baivew xai 7d xeipov del wARO0s xuplfev. riyy dt rerev- 1319 b 
talay, da 1d wdvras Kowwveiv, obre wmdons éori whv\ews 
pépery, obre pgdiov siapéverw pr) Tois vépuos Kal rois ee. 
ow e& ovyxepéivny® & dt POclpev cupBalva Kali ratrny 
«wai ras AdXas woNitelas, elpnrat mpbrepov Ta mreloTa § 
16 oxedby. mpds dt 7d Kabiordvat ratrnv tiv Snpoxpariay, 
cai tov Snpov moeiv loxupiy eldOactw of mpoeorares TO 
wpochapBdvew os wrelorous Kal rrotety tmoAfras pi) pdvov 
rods yvnatous d\Ad kai rods vé0ovs Kai rods é£ drorepovoty 
woXlrov, Aéyw dt olov martpos 7} pntpbs’ diay yap olxeioy 10 
17 robro Tq to.otry Shu padrAov, eldBacr pev ovv of dnua- 
yoyo! xaracxevdf{eyv obrws, det pévrot mpocdapBdvew pé- 
xpe dy tweprelvyy td wAnO0S TaY yvopluov Kal Tey pé- 
cary, xai rotrov pi) mwépa mpoBalvey' smrepBdddovres yap 
draxrorépay re mowtot riv wodirelay, kal Tods yvapluous 15 
apis Td yxaderas Sropévey Tihv Snuoxpariay mapofdvovar 
#adoy, Sep ovvéBn ris ordcews alriov yevéobat rep 
Kuphynv' drAfyov pev yap movnpdy mapoparat, wodvd de 
18 yevbpevoy év dhOarpois padrrAdv éorw, eri Se Kal ra 
Toatira KaTacxevdopata xpfhoya mos tiv Snpoxpariay 20 
Thy roatrny, ols KrXcrbévns te ‘AOhynow éxpjoaro BovAsd- 
pevos avfiica: tiv Snuoxparilay, cai wept Kupivny of rov 
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Sjpov xabiordvres, ural re yap Erepat momnréat mdelovs 19 
kai pparpla, cai ra tov iSlov iepavy ovvaxréoy eis édrlya 
25 Kai xowd, kai mévra oogdioréoy Srws dv Srt pddora dva- 
ptyddor mdvres adrAnAas, al d& cvvynbeat dtafgevyboow 
ai mpérepov. ére O& nai Ta Tupavyixda Katacxevdopara 20 
Snuorixd Soxet mdvta, Aéywo 8 olov dvapyla te sovrwv 
(abrn & dv ein péxpt tov cupdépovea) cal yuvaixay Kal 
30 waldav, kai Td (iv Srws tis Botdera: wapopay (mod\d yap 
gorat Td Ti Toavry mwodtrele BonBotv- fdiov yap Trois mod- 
. dois 7d Civ drdxras 4 7d cwppbves), 
5 “Eon & épyov rob vopobérov Kai trav BovdAopévay ovv- 
tordvat tTiva ToLabrny moXtreiay ov Td KaTaoTHoal péytoroy 
35 €pyov ovde pébvov, adr Sos ocdf(nrat paddAjov’ play yap 
4 S00 4 rpeis tuépas od yaderdy peivar modtrevopévous 
drocoty. 8d dei, wept oy reOedpnrat mpbrepov, Thves awrn- 2 
plat xat GOopai ray wodtremy, ex Tovrwy mepacbat Kara- 
oxevdfey tiv dopdraav, evAaBovpévous pev Ta POclpovra, 
40 TIenévous 6% Torovrovs vbpous Kal rods dypdgous Kai rods 
1320 a yeypappévous of mepiAfwovra pddtora Ta cdf{orra ras 
~ WoAerelas, Kai pi) vopifew robr elvat Snporixdy pnd’ dAc- 
yapxixoy 8 mojoe tiv wédAw ore pddtora Onpoxpareicbas 
9 odAtyapxetobar, dAX 8 mAciorov xpévov, of d& viv sn- 3 
5 paywyol yxapifopevor rois Sypors mwoAAd Snpevovor dia 
sav Otxaornplov. dtd det mpds rabra avrimpdrrew rods Ky- 
Sopuévous THS wortrelas, vopoberobyvras pdtv elvar Snudbcioy 
Tay KaTadixafopévey Kai hepopevoy impos Td Kowwby, GAN’ 
lepby' of pev yap ddtxobyres ovdty jrrov evAaBels Ecovrat 
10 ((nuidcovrar yap dpolws), 6 8’ Bydos Frrov Karaynguei- 
Tal Tov Kpwopévey, AfirerOar pndiy pédAdAwy, Ere St ras 4 
ywopévas Onpoolas Sixas ads ddrtyloras alel moretv, peyd- 
Aas .emitiplos tovs elxf ypadopévous KwAvovtas’ ov yap 
tovs Snporixods dr\AA Tods yvwplyous clbbacw elodyev, det 
15 6¢ xal TH tworirele mdvras pédora pev edvovs elvar rods 
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woriras, ef 8t ph, ph tol ye os modeplous voulfew rors - 

§ xupious. émel & ai redevraiat Snpoxpariat mrodvdvOpwrol 
Té elot kai yaderdv éxxrAnoidlev apuloOous, rotro 8 érov 
w ot pt) Tuyxdvovew ovcat modéuov Tois yvopluots 
(dw5 re yap eiagopas xal Snpetoews dvayxaiov yiverOat 20 
cai S&txaornploy gpavrAwv, & woddds dn Snpoxparias dvé- 
tpewper), Sov pev odv mpbcoda pi) Tvyxdvovow ovoat, det 
wociy dAfyas éxxAnolas, cal dtxaorypia mwodkdGv pev 6Ail- 

6yas & hpépas (robro yap péper pev Kai mpds 7d pH po- 
BetocOat rods mrovalovs Tas Samdvas, édy of pey ebrropot pi) 25 
AapBdvoc: Sixacrixéy, of 8° Emopot, péper Sé Kal mpods rd 
xpiverOat tas Sixas wodd BéATiov’ of yap elrropot toA- 
Ads pev Hpyépas ovK EOéAovow dd tov iSlov dreiva:, Bpa- 

7 Xb 8 xpbvov éOédovorv), Sov 8’ eloi mpbcodot, pi) mroredv 8 
viv ol Enpaywyol roobcw (Tra yap wepibyra vésovoww" Aap- 30 
Bdvovor 6 dua, xal médw Séovtat tev avray’ 6 TeTpNpPE- 
vos ydp éori wibos 1) roatrn BojOeaa trois dmépos). adda 
dei ray dAnOives Snporixdy dpay Gras 7d AROS pi) Alay 
Gxopov 7° Tolro yap alrioy Tob poy Onpav elvat riy 8npoxpa- 
8rlay, Texvacréov ovv Sirs dv evrropla yévoito xpévios, érrei 35 

8 cuudépe: robro Kal Tois evirbpos, TA pev drs TOY Tpoo- — 
Sav ywhpeva ouvabpolfovras dOpba xpi) Stavéuew ois 
dwbpos, pddLora pey ef Tis OUvarat Torotrov cvvabpoifey daov 
els ypdfou xrijow, ef 6& ph, mpds ddoppiy éuroplas Kai 
9 yewpylas, kal ef pi) maot Suvardy, dd\Ad Kkard gvdds f 1320b 
Tt pépos érepoy év péper diavépew, ev d¢ robrm mpds Tas 
évayxalas cuvédous rods ebrrépous elopépery Tov pec bby, ddre- 
pirws trav paraloy NeToupyiav. Tototroy dé twa Tpébrov 
Rapyn8ébvioe wodtrevépevor plrov xéxtnvrat tov Sijpov, dei & 
74p twas éxwéptrovres Tob Sfpou mpds ras mepoxidas robe 
10 expos. yaptévrov 3 éori Kal voiv éxévtwv yvopipwv Kal 
CarapBdvovras rods dmrbpous ddoppds diSbvras tpérev 
és’ tpyactas. Karas 8” tet pipeicba: xal ra Tapavrivey’ 
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10 éxeivot yap Kowd trowobvres Ta KThpara Tos arbpos éxi ri 
Xpijow edvouy mapackevdfover Td wAHOs' Eri 88 tas dpyas 1: 
ndoas émoinoay dirrds, tas pev aiperas ras 8& KAnpords, 
Tas pev KAnpwras Saws 6 Ojpos atrav peréxn, tas 8 
alperds iva wodiredovrat BéATiov. Ear 8¢ TobTo wotqoat Kal 

1g THs autns dpyis pepifovras rovs pev KAnpwrods rods o 
aiperovs, mwas pty ovy det tas Snpoxparias Karacxevdfey, 
elpnrat 

@ Zyxeddv Se wal wept ras drAtyapyxias wes Sei, havepdy 
éx totrwov. x Tay évavriov yap det cuvdyew éxdorny ér- 

20 yapxlay mpis riv évavriav Snpoxpariay dvadoyifbpevoy, 
Tiv pev exparoy paédtota tov édAtyapyiav Kal mpornyv— 
arn 8 éoriv i) odveyyus TH Kadovpévy mwodirelg, f Set rd 2 
Tiphpara Statpely, Ta pev eEAdtrrm Ta e peifo soodvras, 
éAdrtm pev add dv trav avayKxalov pebéfovow dpyav, 

as pel{o 8’ ad’ av trav Kupiwrépwv’ To TE KTopévp 7d Th- 
pnpa peréxev éfeivat ris wodtrelas, rorotroy eloayopévous 
Tob Sihpov wARO0s did Tob Tipjparos, ped’ ov Kpeirroves Exow- 
Tat Tov pi) perexdvTmy’ dei dt det maparapBdvew éx rob 8 
Berrlovos Sipou rovs Kotvwvods, dpotws 8 Kai Thy éxopévny 

30 GAcyapyxlay émireivovras Set pixpdv karacKxevdfev. ri 8 
dyrixeipévy ti Tedevtala SOnpoxparia, rH Suvacrixwrdry 
kal Tupavyixordry tay ddtyapxi@y, dom mep xetpiorn, To- 
cour dei wrelovos dudaxhs. dowep yap Ta pev ev odpata 4 
Otaxeipeva mpos tyietavy Kal mroia Ta mpds vavririay 

35 Kadas Exovra... Tos rAMTHpow éemidexerat mAclous dpaprlas 
wore pi) POclperOa de atrds, ra 82 vooepds exovra réy 
copdtoy kal ra Tov Toiwy ExreAvpéva Kal worTijpew 
rervynkéra pavrwv ovdé tas pixpas divavrar hépew dpap- 
tias, obrw Kal tov TwodtTreav ai xelptorat wAciorns Séovras 

1821a guAakns, tas pév ovv Snpuoxpatias SAws 1) troAvavOporia 5 

see’ rovTo yap dvrixerrat mpds 1d Slkatoy Td Kata Tip 

dflav’ tiv & érNyapxlay OqArov rt rovvavrloy brd TAs 


evragias det rvyxdvew rijs owrnpias, 
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"Erei 8 rérrapa pév éort pépn pddtota rob mAjOovs, 
yeopyixoy Bavavoixdy dyopaiov Onrixéy, térrapa Se rd yp7- 
cya mpos méAcpov, lamxédy drdirixdy wWiddy vaurixér, 
éxov ev ovpBéBnkxe tiv ydpav elvat immdoipov, évraiba 
piv eddves Exe xatracKevdfew tiv ddctyapyxlay loyupdy 
(} yap owrnpla rois ofxobtor did ratrns éori ris Suvdpeos, 
al 3° inmorpopia: tev paxpds odoias Kextnpévor eiciv), 
trou & drrditixyy, Thy éxopévny ddrryapylay (7d yap drr- 

2 rixby rev edirépwy éori paddov 7 tay dabpwv) % Se Weds} 
Sivapts Kal vaurixth Snporix) mdéprav, viv pev ody 
bxov Toodrov woAd AROS eat, Srav Siacrdot, wodAdAdxis 
dyavifovras yxelpar Set St mpds Tofro ddppaxoy mapa tov 
Todewixayv AapBdvew otparnyav, of cuvdvdfover mpds Tiv 
fxxjy Stvanw Kal tiv dmdcTiKhv Tiv dppbrrovoay Trav 

Spray, rtatry & émxparotow év trais Staordoeoww of Shpor 
tay evrépwr? wWirol yap dvres mpos irmxiy Kai émActiKhy 
dyeor{ovra: pasios. Td pev ody ex rovrwv xabtordvat Tav- 
my tiv Stvapw éd éavrovs éort xabtordvar, det 8% 8inpn- 
pens Tis HAtkias, xal rév piv dvtov mpecBurépov trav 
6 véwy, ert pty dvtas véous rods adrav vieis diddoxerOat 

tas xotpas xai ras yrds épyacias, Exxexpipévous Se Ex 

4 waidov dOAnras elvat atrods rév tpywv, tiv 8 perddocty 

yirecOa: 7G WAHOE Tob wWortTEdpaTos Hrot, KaOdrep cipyrat 
wpérepov, Trois TO tinnua Ktopévos, 4, KaOdrep OnBaios, 
admworyxopévors xpbvoy tivd tav Bavatowv Epywv, 4, Kabd- 


7 


10 


15 


25 


wep ¢vy Maccania, xpiow mroovpévous sav afiwv tav év 7 30 


5 wodkirevpart Kal Trav tEwobev, eri Se nai rais dpyais tais 
xupuordrais, &s det rovs év rH modtreia Karéxev, det 
wpooxeicOa: Aeroupyias, iv’ éxay 6 Sypuos pr petéxn Kal 
ovyyvepny éxn Trois &pxovow ds picbdy modvdv didotcr ris 
6 dpyis. 
Aompemeis Kai xarackevdfew Ti TaY KoLWay, iva Tov Tepl 
ras doridceas peréyov 6 Shpos Kat riv moAw dpav Koopov- 
VOL. IV. G 


dppérre: 8@ Ovoias re elorbyras mroteiobat peya- 35 
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pévny tra pev avabhpact ra 8é oixodopyjpacw opevos 
dp@ pévovcay Ti Toditeiavy oupBicera Se Kal rots yvo- 
40 pipots elvat pynpeia tris Samdyns. dAAd Tobro viv ol wepi7 
Tas dAtyapyias ov movovow, dd\Ad Tovvavriov’ Td Arjppara 
yap (nrodow ovy irrov i Thy Tyqy, Scémep ev Exar A€yetv 
1321 b ravras elvas Snpoxparias puxpds. mas pey ovy xpi) Ka- 
ss Otardvas ras Snpoxparias xal ras ddtyapyias, Stapicbe 
Tov Tpémrov TovToy’ 
8 ‘Axbrovoy Se rois eipnuévas éori rd SinpHcOat Kados 
57d wept tas dpyds, mboat Kai thyes Kai tlvwv, xabdwep 
cipntat kal mpérepoy’ trav pev yap avayxaiay dpyey xe- 
pis addvaroy elva: mbdAw, tev St mpds evragiay Kai Ké- 
opov ddvvarov otketaOat Kadas. ett 8 dvayKxaiov éy pev 2 
Tais puxpais éAdrrovs elva tas apyds, év d& rais peyd- 
10 Aas mAclous, dorep Tuyydver mpbrepov eipnuévovy’ wolas 
ovy adppérre ocuvdyeyv nai moias ywpifew, Set pi) AavOd- 
vey. Wpa@Tov pey ovy éemipédreca TOY dvayKaiwy % wep Thy 3 
ayopav, ép’ 7 Set Twa apyxiv elvac riv épopdoav mwepl re 
Ta oupBbAala Kai Thy evKkoopiay’ oyedovy yap dvayKatoy 
15 mdoas tais modAeot TA pev wveicOa ra Se modreiy apds 
THY GAjAwY dvayKalay ypelay, Kai robr’ éotiv sroyuéra- 
Tov mpos avrdpxerav, dt fy Soxodow els piay modcreiay 
ouvehOeciv. érépa dé emipédrdeca ravrns éxopévn Kai 4 
ouveyyus  Tav wept Td doru Snpocioy Kai idiwv, Sres 
20 evxocpia 7, Kal tax merrévrwv oixodounpdroy Kai ddav 
acwrnpia Kal d6pOwors, Kai tov épiwy Tav mpds aAARAoUs, 
Orws dveyxAntos txywow, Kal doa rovros GANa Tis émt- 
pereias duotérpora. Kadovor 0° adotuvopiay of mreioroe Thy 5 
Tovavrny dapxnv, éxet S¢ pbpia mrcio tov apOpdy, av 
25 érépous ép Erepa xabioraow év tais troAvavOpwrorépas 
méAEaty, olov TELyoTroLOds Kai Kpnvav émipeAnTas Kai Apévew 
g@vvaxas. GdAn 8 avayxaia te Kai mapanAnola ratbry’ 6 
epi Tay abrav pev ydp, ddA TeEpi THY Xepav éoTi Kal [ra] 
wept TA EEw Tod doreos’ Kadobcr St rods apxovras TovTous 
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of pty dypovbpous of 8 sAwpovs, avrar pey ovvy émipérctal 30 
clot tovrey tpeis, d\An 8 dpy?) mpds fy al mpdcoda ray 
covey dvadgépovrat, wap av gudrarrévrav pepifovra: mpos 
éxdorny Gtwoiknoww Kadoto. 8 drodéxras rovrous Kal rapias. 

7 érépa 8” dpyy) mpis fv dvaypdderOa Set td re (51a oup- 
Bika xai tas xpices Ex trav Sikaotrnpioy’ mapa 6€ Tots 35 
abrois Tovrois Kai Tas ypagas trav Stay yiverOar Set Kal 
ras elgaywyds. éviayot pev ovv pepifover cal ravrny eis 
wreiovs, ore S pla Kupia tovrwy mévrov’ Kadobvras Oe lepo- 
prhpoves xal émiordrat Kai pyhpoves Kai totras &\Aa dv6- 

Spara otveyyus. pera 8é ratrny éxopévn pévy dvayKato- 40 
tétn 6 cyeddy xai yarerordrn tay apyay éoriv 4 epi 
tas wpdfes ray Katadtxacbévtwy xai Tov mporibepévov 
kara tas éyypagds xai mwepi ras gudaxds Tov copdtov. 1322 a 

9xeadew) pay ody gor! Sid 7d mwodAdy exe dréxOcav, Gore 
brov pi) peydda fori xepSalvew, ofr’ Epyew smopévovow 
airiy 6 wnropeivavres 0éXovet mpdrrey Kata Tods vbpous" 
dveyxala 8 éoriv, drt obdty Spedos yiverOat pev Sleas mepl 5 
tay Sixaioy, tavras Sé pi) AapBdvew rédros, dor ef pi} 
ytyvopévesy Kowvoveiy advvarov dAAnAos, Kai mpdfewv p71) 

10 ytyvopéveoy. 1d BéATiov pt) play elvar ratrny Ti dpyny, 
GX’ Bdous é£ Arrow Stxacrnpiwy, cai wept ras mpobécers 
tay dvyayeypappévay doatrws meipacba dtapely, Err 8° 10 
tna mpdtrecOat xal tas dpyas tds te dAdas Kal ras 
tay &vew padAov Tas véas, Kal Tas TOY éveoTaTay éTépas 
keredixacdons érépay elvac tiv mparropévny, olov aoruvé- 
hous rds rapa Tay ayopavéuwr, ras b& mapa TovTwr éTE- 

1] pews. Som yap dy éAdrrow dréx Geta évij rots mparropévors, 15 
Tooele padrov Afiyovrat rédos ai mpdges’ 7d Lev ovv rods 
atrods eivat rods karadixdoavras Kai mpatropévous arréx Seay 
€xet SewAjjy, 7d 82 wepi waévrwv rods avbrovds modules Taotw. 
FAayoh 8 dijpnra: Kai ) puAdrrovoa mpds Tv mparro- 

12 pérny, olov 'AOfivnow (14) tev évdexa xadoupévov, 613 BéATiov 20 
xai tatrny ywpllev, cal 7d obdiopa (nreiv Kai epi ‘Tav- 

G2 
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Tv. avayKala piv yap éotw ovy Hrrov THs eipnpevns, oup- 
Baive. 6 rovs pv emetxeis petyew pddora tatrny tiv 
a&pxnv, rods 6& poyOnpovs ovx dogades mroceiy kuplovs’ avrot 

25 yap Séovra: gudaxijs paddov  guddrrew Addovs dtbvavy- 
rat. Od Sef ph play dmoreraypévny apyiy eivat mpds 1: 
avrois, pndt ovvexas tiv avrfiv, &\Ad Tov TE véwv, Sov 
tis épfBov 1) ppoupay éori rdéfis, kat trav dpyev det xara 
pépn rroveio Oar Thy éripérecay érépovs, Tavras pev ovy tas 
30 dpyds ads dvayKxawrdras Oeréov elva: mpéras, pera 8 
Tavras tas dvayxalas piv ovdty Hrrov, ev oyfpare de pel- 
(ovt Teraypévas’ xal yap épmeplas cal wlorews Séovrat 
wodAfs. Totavra: 8 elev dy af re wept Thy pudaxiy Tis w6- 14 
Aews, Kal Saat tdrrovrat mpds Tas moAEuikas xpelas, Bet 
35 6& Kal év elpfvy Kai év modgum mudav TE Kal TeLxay gdv- 
Aas dpolws emipeAnras elvar nal éferdoews Kai ovvrd- 
fews trav todTav, EvOa pey ovv ent mact tovras dpxal 
mielous eiolv, évOa 8’ éddrrous, oiov év rais pixpais mébAcot 
pla epi wévrov, Kadodor dt orparnyods Kal moAeudpxous 15 
1322 b rovs rowotvrous, ere 8@ xdv wow tameis f Widot 4 rogéra: 9 
vautixéy, Kai émt tovTwy éxdorwy éviore xabloravra: apyal, 
al xadodvrat vavapyiat Kai lrmapyxlat xai rafvapyxia, Kal 
Kard pépos S¢ ai urd tatras tpinpapxiat Kai Aoxaylat 

5 kal gudapyla Kal dca rovrwoy pépia: rd de wav Ev te Tov- 
Tov éoriv eldos, émtpedrclas mroAcuixay. epi pey ovv Tavrny 16 
Thy apy Exet Tov Tpétrov Tovrov’ Emel Se Eviat TOY apyay, 

ef Kai pi) waoat, Stayepifovet moAAd Tov Kowa, dvay- 
Kaiov érépay elvat tiv Anropévny Aoy:opdy Kat mpocevbe- 
10 votoay, auriy pndey dtayepifoveay Erepov’ Kadobcr dt rod- 
tous of pew evOtvous, of St Aoyiords, of 8 é~eracrds, of 8 
cuvnybpous, mapa mdoas dé ratras ras dpxas 1) pdédora 17 
xupla mdévrov éorly’ 1 yap avri modAdxis Exet Td TEAOS Kat 
Thy elopopay 4 mpoxdOnrat rod mAHOous, Srov Kbpibs éoriw 6 
15 Onpos’ det yap elvat rd cuvdyov rd KUpioy THs ToAcrelas. 
Kareirat 8t évOa pey mpdBovdor did 7d mpoBovAeverw, Sirov 
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186¢ wAnO6s éorz, BovAt uadAdAov. ai pey ody modiTiKal Tov 
dpyay oxeddv tocafral rivés eiow, Edo 8 eldos erripe- 
Aelas % wepi rods Oeovs, olov iepeis te Kai émtpeAnral tov 
epi ta. lepd tod cbfecbai re ra drdpyovra Kai dvopSoicGat 20 
ta wintovra T&Y olxodopnudroy Kai Tov GrAd\wv dca réra- 

19 xraz wpds Tovs Oeods. ovpBaiver Oe riv émimérccay ratrny 
énayot piv elvar play, olow év rais puxpais méAcow, évia- 
xod dt woddds Kal xexwpiopévas tis lepwovrns, ofov iepo- 
woods Kal vaodvAaxas Kai tapias rov lepov ypnpdtov. 25 

20 cxopévn 62 tavrns 4 mpds Tas bvoias ddwpiopévyn tas Kot- 
vas wdoas, Goas pi) rois lepetoww arrodidémow 6 vépos, GAN 
dxd ris Kowis éorias txovor thy Tipny’ Kadotor 8 of pev 

21 dpyovras tovrous, of 8¢ Bacrreis, of St mputdves, ai pev 
oy dvyayxaias émipédetal clot wepi TrovTwy, os elreiy ovyKe- 3° 
garatwoapévous, wepi tre Ta Satpbvia Kal Ta modemKa 
kai wept ras mpoadbdous Kal mepi Ta avadioxdpeva, Kai repl 
dyopdy xai wept rd dory Kal Aipévas Kal riv xdpay, ere 
ta mwepi Ta Stxaothpia Kai ovvaddAaypdtov dvaypagas 
kal mpdgeis xai gudaxds Kai émidoytopovs Te Kai é£e- 35 
tévas Kai mporevOtvas Tay dpyévrwy, Kal Tédos al epi 

22 13 BovAevipevdv efor rav xowar drat dé tais cxoAaoTIKo- 
répas Kai padAov evnpEepovoas méAcov, Ere 8 ppovrigov- 
ous evxoopias, ‘yuvaixovopla vopodvdaxia radovopia 
Yopvactapyxia, mpos dt rovros mepi ayavas emipéAeca yu- 1323 a 
nvxods Kai Acovvoraxots, xdv ef tivas érépas ovpBaiver 

23 raatras yiverOa: Oewpias. rovrav 8’ Eviat pavepas eloiv ov 
Gnyorixal tay dpyav, oloy yuvatxovopia Kai matdovopla: 
Tis yap adirépos adydyxn xphoOa Kai yuvagt Kal malty 5 

24 éonep dxodotOos did Tiy ddovAlay. rpiay 8 oioay apyay 
ral’ ds aipotvral tives dpyds Tas Kuplous, vopopvAdkey mpo- 
Rotrwy Bovdrjjs, of pév vopoptrakes dpiotoxparixéy, dAcyap- 
xixow 8” of apéBovdro:, BovdAr 8 Snpuorixdy, mept pev ovr 
Tey dpyay, as év Ture, oxeddv eipnrat Tepl Macey... 10 
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BOOK VI (IV). 


1288 b 16. épyor O' Vat. Pal. marg. P* Sus.: om. O* Bekk. 
18. tunder frrov ...19. dvvaywt} There can be little doubt that 
these words have come down to us in a corrupt and probably 
imperfect form. Bekk.* reads ovde» in place of pndev, Te can 
hardly be right. 1' marg. P* have ér in place of éori (Vat. Pal. ears). 
Possibly we should read ov8é» frrov rot sasdorpiBou re xai rod yupsa- 
ono sapagKevdoat Kai tavrny éori ri» duvayey, but it is difficult to be 
certam how the text originally stood. 24. dppérrovea IT Vat. Pal. 
Bekk.: dppétovoa Ms P! Sus. and possibly r. See critical note on 
1338 b 3. 27. dyo6sy 1 Vat. Pal. marg. P* Sus.: om. o* Bekk. 
29. é£ dpyjs re was ay yévorro] ‘ yivoro?’ Sus., but cp. Xen. Cyrop. 
4- 3. 8, GAN’ exeivo tows évvoeire was Gy rovro yevotro. 82. re] See 
explanatory note on 1288 b 30 sqq. 83. mapa mdvra 8€ ravra] 
See critical note on 1282 40. 86. Vet. Int. adds ‘amen before 
his equivalent for ra» ye xpnoipev. 

1289a 1. éxavovow Bekk. Sus., érasvovos Oi? corr. P!: émawovper 
'Mtpr.P’, 8. xosveoveiy II* Bekk. Sus.: xiveiy M®* pr. P?: Vet. Int. 
has prosegut, and I am not certain what this represents. 5. row 
© Bekk.: # m1’ Sus. A word is sometimes displaced in 0’ by 
another word wrongly repeated from a neighbouring line, and here 
4 from the preceding line has probably displaced rov. 8. d¢ TI? 
Bekk.: yap Tr M® Sus., yap 89 P. Ll. pera 3€ «rd.] See 
explanatory note. 17. éxdoros T P* Sus. (Vet. Int. singulss) : 
tedomys Ms 1? Ar. Bekk. less well. rijs xowvias] z has communtca- 
honis, which sometimes represents xowevias in the Vetus Versio 
(e.g. in 12524 7) and may possibly be right: the other MSS. 
have communionts. 24. Vet. Int. does not translate 3) after 
cep: did F omit it? mAeiovs O' corr. P* Bekk. Sus.: wAeto P> C‘ n° 
pt. P*: see explanatory note on 1289 a 24. 26. epi om. M1’. 
88. xexoprynuevqy| Vet. Int. d:ffusam, which might suggest that he 
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misread the word as xeyupévnv, were it not that he has atstributores 
for xopnyot in 1299 a IQ. 

1289 b 1. rod BacsAcvorros] Vet. Int. regis, but we must not infer 
any difference of reading in I, for in 1291 b 4 Vet. Int. has 
agricolas for yewpyowvras, in 1298 b 22 constliartos for rovs BovAevo- 
pévous, in 1304 a 3 sacrificatorem for Gvovros, in 13054 31 demagogt 
for Snpaywyourres, in 1306.4 8 fures for xdérrovras, and in 1319 a 30 
terrae cultores for ol yewpyowres. The reverse inexactness also 
occurs: thus in 1320b 29 we have communicantes for rots xowvevous. 
18. 1 Sus. add eiciy or elow after rodsrecoy. 25. éxdorns Ms P? 
Bekk. Sus.: éedorov 11*: Vet. Int. uniuscurusque leaves it uncertain 
which reading he found inf. ratra O' Bekk. Sus.: ravras O* Ar. 
82. 3¢ dvor\ov 11? Bekk.: & domAov M* P! Sus.: we cannot tell from 
Vet. Int. autfem sine armis which reading he found in Tf. “AvomAos 
‘seems to be a later and less correct form, v. Dind. Steph. Thes.s.v.’ 
(Liddell and Scott s.v. domdos): still it may be right here, for in 
Eth. Nic. 3. 11. 1116 b 12 all MSS. have the form dsomAos. The 
form dvorAoy occurs in Plato, Euthyd. 299 B, though we find the 
form dom\oy in Protag. 320 E and 321 C, where the word is used in 
a wider sense than in the Euthydemus. 88. sodduous T Bekk.* 
Sus. (Vet. Int. de//a): wodeyious 1 Bekk.’ As to the second spés see 
explanatory note. 89. eri Madvdpp| Vet. Int. sub Maecandro 
probably represents éri Madvdpq, for in 1306 b 35 én’ "Aynoidde is 
rendered sud Agesilao, and in 1271 a 39 émi rois BaowWevor sub 
regibus. 

1290 a1. «xd» ef O° Bekk. Sus.: «at eZ Ms P' and possibly r, for 
Vet. Int. has ef sz, but e¢ sz’ seems sometimes to represent xdy e in 
Vet. Int. (see critical note on 1278b 7), 8) T P! Bekk. Sus.: df 
Mé 11? (corrected in P* and in ink which may or may not be that 
of the MS. in P?). 2. diecAdpefa P! Bekk.: Vet. Int. drvistmus, 
which represents deiAouev In 1290 a 24 and 1295 a 8, but drecAdpueba 
in 1289 a 26, so that we cannot be certain which reading Vet. Int. 
found in his text: dceAduevy over an erasure P*: 8cecAdun» Me P? 8 § 
etc. Perhaps the chances are in favour of &eidopev, the reading 
of Géttling and Sus. as f O have &eiAouey in 1290a 24. See 
critical note on 1257b 33. 18. 8npoxpariay T 0 Bekk. Sus.: 
dnpoxparias Lamb. Schn. Cor., but not, I think, rightly. 21. Qbd, 
a MS. of little authority, followed by Bekk., adds rq before 
dpvyori. 82. oid . . . 33, GAdyor rps modcreias is placed after 37, 
rovrous, in P?® Qb Ub Vb Le Ald., marg. rec. P*, and pr. P*, and 
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after 39, spooayopevoeey, Over an erasure in pr. P*, so that only m1! 
and marg. P*, and probably Vat. Pal., place these words in their 
right place. We may infer this as to Vat. Pal., for, though the 
fragment preserved by it begins only with 36, dpoios (see vol. i. 
Pp. viii), we note that it does not give the words either in 37 or in 
39: therefore it probably placed them rightly in 32. I M8 and 
marg. P* place dAéyos after ris sroAcretas. 

12390 b 2. soddois H* Vat. Pal. Bekk.: wAciovs m' Sus. 15. 
GAryapyia Bojesen, Sus., Welldon: 8jpos Tr O Vat. Pal. Bekk. 4y is 
added after ofo» in 0* Vat. Pal., but is omitted by m' Bekk. Sus. and 
expunged by corr. P*. It probably comes from the preceding line. 
19. dAsyapyia T' Vat. Pal. Bekk. Sus., but ys is over an erasure in 
P': dAcyapyias I’. 22. Vet. Int. has ef plures for aAciouvs, but he 
sometimes adds ¢/ where no xai existed in his Greek text (see 
critical notes on 12524 25, 12624 29, 126429, and 1284 b 32). 
25. xponpovpe6a T1* Vat. Pal. and probably r (Vet. Int. vellemus): 
sponpye6a M* and perhaps pr. P’, for in P' npov is over an erasure. 
wpuroy pew II’ Sus.: sparov I? Vat. Pal. Bekk. 26. omep T0 
Bekk. Sus. Richards would read écanep or dxep. 29. «iin f 0 
Vat. Pal. is probably a repetition of «i 8), unless it is repeated 

erroneously from rogair’ eidn, 36 (see critical notes on 1298b 35 
and 1309a 29). Or should ef be read in place of it? Supply 
popa with rocavra from ypopios, 28. As to ei 8 see explanatory 
note, 88. ravréy P?*® Vat. Pal. etc.: raivrd M8, ravré P?: the 
treading of r is of course uncertain. ‘Forma generis neutrius 
reve szepe legitur non solum ante vocales, verum etiam ante con- 
sonantes’ (Bon. Ind. 125b 16). So in 7 (5). 5. 1304b 39 all 

MSS. have raérdy before «al. 89. pepo I? Vat. Pal. Bekk.: 

ppivn Me P? Sus.: Vet. Int. parttbus leaves the reading of Ir 

Uncertain, Mopie» is perhaps here repeated from two lines above, 

for this kind of error occurs occasionally in 0". 

1291a 1. rd after rovro is omitted in 0 Bekk., but 0° often omit 
the article, e.g. in 1291 b 3, where these MSS. omit rovs before 
*pracuouvras, in 12924 22, 1297235, and1305bi0. 4. zpirov 
& éypaicy 1 Vat. Pal.: Fr probably read rpirov 8€ rd ayopaior (Vet. Int. 
kriia autem quae circa forum). But the article is often expressed 
and omitted irregularly in enumerations: see critical note on 
1317b 37, Riddell, Apology of Plato, p. 211 (§ 237 F), and 
Holden, Oeconomicus of Xenophon, critical note on c. 1. § 1. 
7. 70 spomodepnooy| Vet. Int. guod propugnans, but we must not 
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infer a difference of reading in I, for in 1291a 23 Vet. Int. has 
reddentem et tudtcantem for rév arodecorra xat xpwowvra and in 
1298 a 19 audtentes for dxovoopévous, though he renders the future 
participle correctly in 1298 a 21, 26. 8. Vet. Int. has sz debeant 
non servire invadentibus, which probably stands for el peAdover py 
Sovlevoe ris émovow, for in 1283.a 6 we have si differat for «i 
dKapepes and in 1331 b 25 ctvitatem quae debet esse beata stands for 
rH» péAXovoay EvecOar dd paxapiay. py yap év rév dburdrev 9} Vet. 
Int. nzhil enim minus impossibilium quam: it is difficult to guess 
what he found in his Greek text. 11. copes | Vet. Int. deviler : 
he probably misread xopyas as xovdos. 14. airdpror| Vet. Int. 
necessartis, which probably comes from necessaria a, little further on. 
Whether the error is that of Vet. Int. or of his Greek text, it is 
impossible to say. See critical noteon1330b 7. 1%. re P** Vat. 
Pal. Bekk.? Sus., ré P’, ro M8, ye 0° Bekk.' Vet. Int., as usual, does 
not render re. $1. ris is not rendered by Vet. Int. and may have 
been omitted in I, but see critical note on 1306 a 30. d:ropésns T' 
Bekk. Sus.: drropévoy 17 Vat. Pal. 29. Vat. Pal. agrees with 0 in 
adding yap after oddev, but probably wrongly. For other passages in 
which the MSS. differ as to the insertion or omission of yap, see 
critical notes on 1272 b 36 and 13244 22. 34. 6 nm? Vat. Pal.: 
orep M8 P': we cannot tell from Vet. Int. guam which reading he 
found in Fr, for he often fails to render rep. 35. 1rd mepi ras apyas 
Aetroupyouw| z has here rightly guae circa principatus administrat : 
other MSS. aministrat or ammunistral. 38. dprics} Vet. Int. 
perfecte. Did he misread apriws as axpiBes? Bovdevépevoy I" Vat. 
Pal. Bekk.: BovAevodpevoy II Sus. xpévov 15 Bekk., xpivowy P?5: xpivovr 
P* Vat. Pal. Sus., xwoty M8, xowovoty © (Vet. Int. communicat). 
4l. yeréo6a| Vet. Int. fert, which often stands for yeveoOa (e.g. in 
1340 b 25). «adds yertoOar Schn. Bekk.? Sus. probably rightly: 
xaos yiverOa I Vat. Pal. and probably r (Vet. Int. fiers’). 

1291 b 1. dperis ray modtruxav| Richards would add rqs after 
dpers. 3. rovs before mporoAepovwras om. II’, but see critical note 


on r291a I. 6. apxas om. I? (P* however has ras mAcioras apxas 
over an erasure), but not I’ or Vat. Pal. _— 8. of before dopa is 


omitted in pr. P'*, but it is inserted in both these MSS. in the same 
ink as the MS. 12. xabcorac: P?** etc. Bekk. Sus., xabioracw Vat. 
Pal., xabtordo: P*, xafioracba Ms. Vet. Int. has consrstant, which 
probably represents xa@soraox, for conststere stands for xaraornoas in 
1287 b 11 and for xaftordva in 1321a 21. I do not think with 
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Sus. that consrs/ant here necessarily represents xabicrac6a. 16. 
rovro eat T' I? Bekk.: rotro M® P!: cai rovro Sus. Ef is absent in 
z and in the edition of the Vetus Versio contained in the Works of 
Albertus Magnus, ed. Lyons, 1651. 24, sropzevriuxdy Camerarius 
(Interp. p. 150), Bekk., Sus.: mop6ysc» 1: Vet. Int. sransvectivum 
leaves the reading of © uncertain. All MSS. of Vet. Int. have 
transvecttoum autem, but whether he found & in I is doubtful (see 
critical notes on 1308 b 28 and 1318 a 35). 27. pq U* corr. P’: 
pay T M® pr. P* (for the 4 of ys) in P? is over an erasure). 28. 
erepow Ar. Bekk.? Sus.: érépou FW Vat. Pal. Bekk.) (Vet. Int. alferzus). 
29. rd rovros Neyopeva xara thy airny Biahopay| Vet. Int. his similia 
dicta secundum eandem differentiam, where similia probably repre- 
sents a gloss-duoa which the translator renders as part of the text. 
The same thing happens in 1318a 17: seealso1287a 10. 382. 7rd 
per padrov iwdpxew rovs ardpous i} rovs evxdpous | Vet. Int. nzAil magis 
exislere egenis vel divitibus (rd pndéy paddov trdpxeww rois drdépos # rois 
exdpus T'?). As to twdpxew see explanatory note. 40. Bpayéwr 
&] Vet. Int. ef drevrdus, but see critical notes on 1274b 40 and 
1311 a 37. 

1202 @ 8. rd wact pereiva] raddAaper evar Vat. Pal., and probably 
ridda per eivae pr. P’, for rd maoe is over an erasure and ela: is 
corrected from eciva:: Vet. Int. has aha quidem esse, if we follow 
bgklm z, or aha quidem esse eadem, if we follow ach, so that r 
will have had either rdAAa pe elvas or rdAAa peév ely ravrd. This 
erroneous reading evidently arises from the substitution of words 
from 4-5 for the true reading. 4, 8 is added after érepoy in 
r P* Ls Ald. 6. rovro| z has hoc, the other MSS. of Vet. Int. 
haec. 13. dyabjy MS pr. P** and probably r (Vet. Int. donam), 
followed by Sus., dya6n» P', ayabny Vat. Pal.: dya6dv n° Bekk. and 
corr.’ P* ® (i.e. a correction in these MSS. in the ink of the MS.). 
17. Vet. Int. has guare ef for Sore, but see critical note on 8290 b 22. 
d rosovros Sjyos I* Vat. Pal. Bekk.: 6 8jpos ofros M' Sus. Compare the 
readings in 1332 b 40. 22. (wap’) éxatépos | éxarépos 1 Vat. Pal.: 
Vet. Int. apud utrosque (wap’ éxarépos T?). Uap’ is added by Vict. 
Bekk. Sus., probably rightly, for all MSS. have sapa rois rupdvvois or 
sepa rupdevas: the dative without mapa, however, is not perhaps 
impossible, cp. 8 (6). 7. 1321 a 28, @nBaiois, and [epi dvanvons 17. 
478b 27 sq. and 18. 479b 3 sq. (compare with the two latter 
passages Plato, Rep. 546A). It is not certain that Vet. Int. found 
sap in T, for he has apud populos tales in 23 for rois 8npos rois 
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roovrots, where no MS. has mapa and where it may well be 
dispensed with. ois is omitted before rvpdyras in Qb V> Ald. 
Bekk. and pr. P*, but see critical note on 1291 a I. 29. 
mpéxAnow II? Bekk.: mpooxAnow Vat. Pal., mpéoxAnow O' Sus. (P* 
however has a dot under the first o of mpéoxAnow to expunge it: see 
Sus.). See explanatory note. 88. exaora OF exacro» Vat. Pal. 
85. é» 5 Wydhiopact mdvra divomeira:| TP’ perhaps had yodicpara in 
place of yndiopan, for Vet. Int. has 2 gua sentenhae omnia dispen- 
sant, and in P! the ot of Wodiopac: is over an erasure. 

‘1292 b 1. paxpéy 0? Vat. Pal. Bekk. Sus. (Vet. Int. smmensis) : 
puxpoy II?, but « in P* is over an erasure. 5. eioiy O* Vat. Pal. 
Bekk. Sus.: efs ef W' (corrected in the margin of P* in the 
ink of the MS.). 9. dopey M8 P! Sus.: efrapev T* Vat. Pal. 
Bekk. The reading of Fr is of course uncertain. See Bon. Ind. 
222416 sqq. Ko» has ciwayey in Eth. Nic. 1. 11. 1100 bg and 
I. 12. 1101 b 21, but efroper is probably the correct reading. In 
Pol. 2. 11. 1273 b 14: and 3. 16. 1287 a 4 all MSS. have elrope. 
10. 84] Vet. Int. effam, as in 1275 b 21, 1277 b 16, and 13042 33. 
13. Vat. Pal. leaves room for three letters after xara. 14. 60s 0 
Vat. Pal. Sus. (Vet. Int. assuesudinem): 00s 0? Bekk. soAcreveoOa 
dnporucas | All MSS. of Vet. Int. except z have polttizet ef democratice: 
z rightly omits ef. Vat. Pal. adds de after modtreveo Oat. 15. rovs 
yépous P?® Vat. Pal. Ald. Bekk.: »dpous P'4 Qb Vd Ls Sus., wdpov 
Ms: Vet. Int. ages may stand for either rovs »éyous or rdpous. 
19. pixpa}] Vet. Int. paulatim, which stands for xara juxpéy in 
1278 a 32 and 1307b 1. In 13144 16 pexpa is rendered modtca. 
29. dvayxaias| Vet. Int. necessartisstmas, but he is not always exact in 
rendering degrees of comparison. 30-33. I follow Rassow and 
Sus. in their reconstitution of the text. 0? omit 8 aoe rois 
crnoapevos Sfeors peréxew, and I" place these words after véper, 30, 
but Rassow and Sus. are probably right in adding dnpoxparsxdy after 
é€eivas (I prefer to add maou dnyoxparidy), and in inserting &é... 
peréxew after Snyoxparudy. It then becomes necessary to add & 
after oxoAd{ew, 33. I prefer this reconstitution of the text to any 
other which has been suggested, but it is less doubtful that a lacuna 
exists after the second ¢feiva than that no more has dropped out 
than dnpoxparixdy Or nace Snpoxparixdy, and it must also be admitted 
that it is not easy to see why it is a democratic course to give 
access to Office to all who possess a certain property-qualification, 
seeing that the first form of oligarchy goes as far as that (1293 a 
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14 8q.). Ernoapévos in 32 is the reading of all the MSS. which do 
not omit dd ... per€yew (Vet. Int. has possidentibus, which probably 
represents it): xrepevos Vict. Bekk. 31. pe» after rd is omitted in 
m, but Bekk. and Sus. retain it. &€ 3)]| Vet. Int. ausem: see 
critical note on 1286 a 38. 85. duaipeow| See explanatory note. 
36. dvvapevovs| Surapévos TI’ Ls Ald. corr. P* Bekk.: durayévous the 
rest followed by Sus. 39. soo: dy] Vet. Int. gutcungue: so we 
have guicunque excesserint (without any usque to represent dy) for 
éxdrepos dy twepéxoos in 1296 a 24 (cp. 29). Sus.’ adds usrque here 
without necessity. 
1298 a 3. xpordiar| spécotoy M$, mporddov apparently pr. P', 
corrected to sxpocdder in the ink of the MS. «ai is added before 
eiwopias in TM’ pr. P?. =. od yap 0? Bekk.: otd¢€ yap Sus. — 9. 
ebre 11: o¥8¢ Bekk.Sus. Stahr retains ore (see his note in his edition 
of the Politics). See critical note on 1257 b 12, and compare, in 
addition to the passages there referred to, 4 (7). 11. 1330 b 15 sq.: 
Demosth. De Fals. Leg. cc. 159,160: see also Ktihner, Ausfihrl. gr. 
Gramm., ed. 2, § 536. 2 b, where reference is made, among other 
passages, to Lys. Or. 16. pro Mantith. c. 3, ovx tmmevoy oft’ éredqyour 
éxi réw rpudixovra, Isaeus 8. 1 (ovx...obre), and Plato, Rep.398A. 12. 
ra 0¢ T WM Bekk.: rdde 8¢ Bojesen, Sus. 18. dpedovwres Spengel, 
Sus. (Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 863, Obs. 9): auedovrras 1 Bekk. 21. 4 of 
0’ Bekk. Sus.: «ef pew P?* pr. P* etc. 1d om. M®* P' and possibly r 
(Vet. Int. guam gui prius). 24. do» 1? Bekk.: woAA@» I’ Sus. 
35. 8¢ om. P?** etc. 26. r& 0", rg Bekk.: 76 O'Sus. 28. airay 
TP, airse Ms P?3* Ald. r P! make a similar correction in 1274 a 
23,1302 a 33, 1308 a 10, 1312b 9g, and 1314 b 17, 23, and P' in 
1293 b 7, 1303 b 25, 1305 b 22, and 1315 28. See also Susemihl’s 
opparatus crificus in 1301 b 3 and 1312b 39. In 1252b 28TrP? 
have §%» rightly, all the other MSS. 4 34 or ) 8. é»om.T M® pr. P?: 
it is supplied in P' in the ink of the MS. $7. rérrapas 11? Bekk. 
Sus: rérrapa M® P': the reading of Ir is of course uncertain. 
1293 b 8. xal xadovvyras dpwroxparia| See explanatory note. 
10. »] y¢p Ms, but no weight attaches to the unsupported testi- 
mony of M¢. Vet. Int. has vero, which probably represents 8¢ here, 
a8 it does in 1299 b 26 and 13234 9, though &¢ is usually rendered 
Gulem. In 1286 b 22 vero stands for 8¢ 87: it frequently stands for 
perros, 1L. aim 4 odreia] See explanatory note. 17. eis 
eer re I Bekk.: els re dperiy M® P! Sus. We cannot tell from 
Vet. Int. ad virtutem which reading he found in r. See critical note 
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on 1277 b 29. 22. dvopafopemms O and corr. P*, followed by 
Bekk.? Sus. : vops{oueoms P** etc. Bekk.’ and pr. P*. 24. dor 
pnOeicas II? Bekk. Sus.: drodobeicas II’. 82. daveperépa I? Bekk. 
Sus.: gavepordrn O'. See critical notes on 1299 a 27 and 1315 b 
II. 89. xayadovs T 1? Bekk. Sus.: xat dyabois M® P?, 

1294 al. 1rd edvopeiobat rHy yu dporoxparoupérny| See explanatory 
note on 1293 b 42. 7. xaxés I? Bekk. Sus.: xadés 0’ (corrected 
in P’ in the ink of the MS.). 1l. & re dv d6f)] Vet. Int. guod- 
cunque videatur (see critical note on 1287 a 27). 18. As to the 
absence of nj» before ray caddy xayabey see explanatory note on 
12944 17. 22. dpyaios sAovros «al dpern Ol’ Bekk. (except that 
P* omits xa): dper} xai sdobros dpxaios II’ Sus. There is this to be 
said for the order of O* that in 1301 b 3 we have evyeveis yap elvas 
Soxovow ols imdpxes mpoydvwr dperi cai mAovros, where dper) precedes 
sAovros: on the other hand, spoydéve», which answers to dpyaios, is 
placed first, and dpxatos is probably rightly placed by 0” before the 
substantives which it accompanies, for it thus acquires emphasis 
(see explanatory note on 1275 a 32). 86. 4 Ms P* Sus. and 
probably r (Vet. Int. guae): Sy 0° Bekk. 87. éxdrepa: 01? Bekk.: 
éxdrepo: II’ Sus. In 34 we have aq’ éxarépas, though it is true that 
in 1294 b 2 all MSS. have éxdrepo:, not éxarepas. 

1294 b 2. érepos| Vet. Int. alserum (érepor T?). 5. reysnparos 
Ms 0? Bekk. Sus.: riznpa © P! QDd. 8. P! Bekk.! add rd before 
xAnpwrds, and we cannot be certain that r did not do so too, but in 
the absence of evidence as to © it would be rash to follow P’. 
26. diuddnros M1’ (Vet. Int. distinctus): adndos 1’, though this is 
corrected in P?*‘ (in P* in the ink of the MS.). 29. ra r P', 
rp Bekk. Sus.: ra» M® 11’. 37. tw6er is rightly bracketed by 
Thurot and Sus.: it may have found its way into this line by 
repetition from the preceding one. z has ab extrinsecus for t£eOer 
possibly rightly: the other MSS. of Vet. Int. exfrinsecus. In 13124 
40 all MSS. have ad extrinseco for tev. In 1294b 36 eéwber 
is rendered ad extra. 38. ro I’, rp Bekk. Sus.: ré 0%. 39. 
médews II* Bekk. Sus.: modcreias I’. See critical note on 1318 a 9. 
40. di xabkoravat rodtreiay| Vet. Int. cidetur consistere poltta. T no 
doubt had doxet with Ms in place of de, but whether it had xabeoravas 
modireia in place of xaftordvat modcreiav, which is the reading of all 
the extant MSS., may well be doubted. Vet. Int. may have 
emended his Greek text to suit the false reading 8oxet (see vol. ii. 
p. Ixiv). It is not, indeed, quite certain that consis/ere represents 
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sabeordva: here, for it represents xaraorjoa in 1287 b 11 and x«aho- 
rene in 1321.2 21. See critical note on 1291 b 12. 

1295 @ G6. dovpdopos Ms P'** Sus.: dovydopoy T° Bekk.: Vet. 
Int. emexpediens leaves the reading of r uncertain. Compare the 
various readings in 1301 b 28. 12. pordpxous 0" Bekk. and also 
r, for all MSS. of Vet. Int. (including z) have monarchos, though in 
the next line Vet. Int. has monarchae. 13. pévapyos M® P?* Ald. 
Bekk. and pr. P?*: posdpya: © corr. P? * Sus. 15. dua perv rd x... | 
Sus." queries whether proplerea quidem quod in Vet. Int. should not 
be propler quidem quod, but see critical note on 1328 b 4. 20. 
dpye P** Qb Ald. Bekk. Sus. and rec. P®, dpyy V® and pr. P°, dpxy 
PMs, dpyn P, = 37. rv} Vet. Int. esse (evar T?). =. §J ATO, 
except L* and a MS. mentioned by Camerarius (Interp. p. 163), 
which have #. Bekker and Sus. are probably right in reading 4, 
for the antecedent appears to be sa:deiay, not dperw and waideiay. 
88. Chandler and Richards would add ré» after BéeAricrov. IT add 
&, and marg. P* 3, after ris, possibly repeating it from peodryra 
& im the preceding line. 

1295 b 7. twépwraxor| Spengel would insert imépacoxpow f before 
vriperexov to make the correspondence exact, but not rightly: see 
explanatory note on 1323 b 35. 8. «ai 0 Bekk. Sus.: Vet. Int. 
eat, but he has auf or vel in 1262a 8, 1298 b 29, and 1317 b 26, 
where D have cal. 12. dc... 18. rédeow] See explanatory note. 
@~apyovo: P! Ald. Bekk. and corrections in P?** in the ink of the 
MSS, @rapyovos FT Me Qb Vb Ls pr. P?** Sus. 17. ov8” é& P?4 
L’ Ald. Bekk. and a correction in P® in the ink of the MS., oddéy 
QO V> pr. P?: ot8é O' Sus. ois &daceadeias P? 4 Ald. Bekk., rois 
derrohins P? and the margin of L&, rais &daccadias pr. L#: rois 
dderet\s ' Sus. See critical note on 12594 13. 20. oideuia 
ipx3| uideuiay dpyny Spengel, Sus. 21. xai before 8ovAwy om. I1': 
I follow Sus. in bracketing it, though not without hesitation. See 
critical note on 1282 17. 81. ris rovrey| Vet. Int. subsfantiam 
herum, but we must not suppose that he found oveias added in I, 
for in 1317 b 23 he translates rd pi als ry atrdy dpyew pndepiav non 
bs cundem principari nullo principatu, where he adds principatu. 
% 6d» r P! Bekk. Sus.: 6é\o» Ms P?4 Vb Ald. pr. P®. 39. 
Cnyia peyiormm] Vet. Int. eufortunium maximum. Had T ebrixnpa 
Myer? §Exfortunium stands for edrixnua in 1333b 18 and 
1295 b 14, whereas eirvyia is always, I think, in the Politics ren- 
deted by ona fortuna. 4&0. rovs om. Ms P? and possibly r. 
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1296 @ 8. ordcas| See explanatory note. 9. ra» modtra» Ar. 
Bekk.? Sus. : ray wodtrecov T 0 Bekk.! 28. ras is added before 
payas in Ms P!: we cannot tell from Vet. Int. pugnas whether it 
was added in I. $2. ér O' Bekk. Sus.: gore P® m® and pr. P?, 
where it is corrected in the ink of the MS. 84. 8npoxparias, and 
85. cdcyapxias] Vet. Int. democrattam and oligarchiam, but he some- 
times renders the plural by the singular: thus in 1338 b 11 he has 
speciem for ra «in, in 1303 a 14 verecundiam for rds épiOeias, and in 
1310 b 34 deneficium for evepyecias. 85. xabioracay T P? Ald. 
rec. P’ Bekk. Sus., cabioracw P', xabiorao: P*, xabicraaw P* Qb Vb Ls 
and pr. P°, cabioréow M8. 

1296 b 4. gdapev P?* etc. Bekk.: @fayew 1? P* Sus. 7. ae 
Spengel Bekk.? Sus., 8 r 0 Bekk.' 10. 7d om. P' and possibly 
Yr (Vet. Int. dico autem ad hypothesim), but cp. 1300 b 17, rd 8é wise 
(sc. Aéyw), which Vet. Int. translates guomodo autem. 11. xeodves] 
codvoe: I Bekk. 26. évraiéa om. Ms P* Ls and pr. P* (it is 
supplied in the margin of P*). 29. prcbapvotrrav| z has mercedem 
agentium, the other MSS. of Vet. Int. mercede agentium: z may be 
right, for in 1303 b 1 rovs psadoddpous is translated merces portantes. 
81. paddo» P** Ls Ub Ar. Bekk.: om. O! P?* Qb Vb Ald. Sus. 
inserts it in angular brackets. 32. d€ om. O Ar. 34-38. 
See explanatory note. 36. rovs om. M$ P’: we cannot tell from 
Vet. Int. ges whether he found it in I or not. 88. wAndos 
Ar. Bekk.: Vet. Int. mulittudine, whence Sus. reads wAn6e, but does 
not Vet. Int. take mAn6os wrongly with trepreive: as in the acc., and 
translate it as if it were rd mAnéos? 40. povpoy I* Bekk. Sus., 
except that P* has pévupoy: védyipow F M8 and probably pr. P? (cor- 
rected into pévpow in text and margin). 

1297 @ 1. rovrous| rovre P', rod with r superscribed over & Ms: 
Vet. Int. super hoc, which stands for ém rovrm in 1307 b 13. 2. 
Bovdnoovra| z has volent rightly: the other MSS. of Vet. Int. have 
volunt. rots érépas Om. II’, 6—b 28. See explanatory note on 
1296 b 34. 9. The second ¢y is omitted in M* P! and possibly 
I, for Vet. Int. # practeraudtendo populum may stand for r@ wapa- 
xpovecbat (rapaxoverOar T M®) ray djyov, just as in 1309 a 15 27” non 
Jactendo possesstones acque partiales stands for r@ ras xrnces po 
mouiy avaddorovs. See also critical note on 1253a 36. 1L 
Wevdas] Yevde» Vict. Bekk. and possibly Ar. 14. re is added 
after doa in M* P* and may have been added in Ir, for Vet. Int. 
seldom translates re. 17. yupvaciay TH Ar. Bekk.: yuprdora P! 
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Sus., rd yupsdora M® and possibly r (Vet. Int. exerct#ia). 24. 
8 d€eorw is added after dxoypayapevos in O' and d in P*: & e€eorw 
is evidently repeated in 1' from & éear: just before, an error into 
which these MSS. occasionally fall, as we have already seen. 
28. Vet. Int. has neque for py before duxdfwor. 85. ra om. I* 
Bekk., but see critical note on 12914 I. 40. pw) is added 
before (nyia» in 0, but expunged in P’ by a corrector. 41. dy» 
om. I’. 

1297 b 1. pdvoy P! m* Bekk. Sus.: pdvow Tr Me, 2. pdvoy II* 
Bekk.: dre» Sus. 8. dpicapévous P'11* Bekk. Sus. (see explana- 
tory note on 1297 b 1): apecapevou MS: Vet. Int. deferminaéa (in 
agreement with honorabiliiafe), which perhaps represents wpiopépou. 
4. soiow FT I Bekk.: adécov Lindau, Sus. 7, éay I" Bekk., but 
there is an erasure in P* between é¢ and a, and the accents and 
breathings are corrected (see Sus.'): 4» Ms P' Sus.: we cannot tell 
from Vet. Int. s? what reading he found in. are 0’ Sus, : pa 0" 
Bekk. (corrected to pyre in P*), which may be right (see critical 
notes ON 1257b 12, 1330b 16, and 12934 9). ll. dxvety T* 
Bekk. Sus.: xweiy F M*pr.P?. 18. év] z has ez: the other MSS. 
of Vet. Int. ex: Sus. ‘in?’ 19. 6 wddepos] Vet. Int. proclium, as 
13304 22. 265. «al is added after & in m', but P' omits al, so 
that xal in TF M®* may be a repetition of al. 27 sq. See explana- 
tory note. #35. Vet. Int. adds cum dixerimus after his equivalent 
for du» 3é, but whether these words represent anything in his 
Greek text is very doubtful. He may possibly have found a gloss 

Mfarres or eiwdvres in the margin of his MS. Aéyopey T Ald. Ar. 
Bekk, Sus. and pr. P?: Aéyopenw Ms P! *4 Qb VP and a correction in 
Pin the ink of the MS. 41. pe» ri Congreve, Sus. (cp. c. 15. 
1300a 12, €ore O¢ rey rprey Tourer év pev tives ol xabiorayres ras 
Gyée rd.): pdx ve Ol Ald. Bekk. and a correction in P* in the 

ink of the MS., pé ros P? 4 Qb V> and pr. P*. 

1208 9 2. yiyrecba: O* Bekk.', yiverOa: Bekk.* Sus.: yevéoba: Ms, 
and perhaps P' (for yise in P' is over an erasure) and I (for Vet. 
Int. ferd often stands for yericOau), 8. ri M* P* Bekk. Sus., ri P*, 
nT pas 6. xal mepi dpyay alpécews om. H* Bekk. (the words are 
added in P* by a corrector). 7. drodedsc6u P! 11° Bekk. Sus. : 
trbitoofas M®* and possibly ©, for Vet. Int. has dare, though this 
might also stand for dwodedéo6a, for he has de/erminare for duopioba 
1290 b 7. 8. oloy W’ P**> Bekk. Sus.: 4 P*#* Qb Vb Ls and 
4 MS. known to Camerarius (Interp. p. 167). 17. Ady 0, 
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&€A6y Bekk. (in P® however éA is written in darker ink over an 
erasure) and probably Ir, for Vet. Int. per/ranseat may well represent 
déA6p, aS in 13008 26: e€eAbn MS, dceFeAGn P!, dceE4AGy Sus. (ap- 
parently an amalgamation of the two other readings). 21. aipy- 
gou<vous is bracketed by Sus. probably rightly. 31. sxpoavaxpivey 
I Bekk. Sus. (cp. ’A6, Hod. c. 3. L 32): avaxpiver M*, avaxpivas 
pr. P* (spoayaxpives marg. P'): Vet. Int. referre (dvapépe» T?, for 
referuniur stands for avapépovra in 1321 b 32: it stands, however, 
for éxavdyey in 1298 b 37). 

1298 b 4. dAcyapyiany T I: odsyapyexwrarny or ddcyapyi{ay dy- 
vaoreuts)eyy Coray, Sus.: édsyapyixwrarny Welldon. 5. All the 
MSS. of Vet. Int. except a z, which have guidem wrongly for 
guidam, fail to give an equivalent for reés. 6. «al irép P'*® 1, 
trép P?, xal Gowep M8, Somep cai T (Vet. Int. secut ef), xai Vict. 
Bekk. 7. (f xAnpwroi] I follow Brandis Sus. and Welldon in 
bracketing: see explanatory note on 1298b 5. Possibly, how- 
ever, » Should be read in place of 4. 8. 4 0’ Sus. probably 
rightly: 4 0*: pe» 7 Bekk. following two MSS. of little authority. 
See explanatory note on 1298 b 5. 12. dcomeiras possibly r (Vet. 
Int. dispons/ur), but Vet. Int. occasionally renders an active by a 
"passive verb (see vol. ii. p. lxiii, note 6): douxet 1 Bekk. Sus. Acocxeiras 
is probably right, cp. 1298 a 31, and ’A@. Tod. c, 27. 1. 11, spogpeire 
Thy modreiay S:ocxeiy aurds. 18. dwopirpdv| rpdrov T M8 and after 
3npoxparia pr. P! (corrected in the margin in paler ink). Tpdwow has 
evidently crept in from the preceding line and displaced dtopsopdr: 
blunders of this kind occasionally occur in 0’, as has been already 
pointed out. 14. re] See explanatory note on 1298b 13. a! 
add » before »iv: see explanatory note on 1298 b 13. 15. xai 
ray pouay| z has eftam legum: the other MSS. of Vet. Int. e¢ lagum. 
16. re airs TO (Vet. Int. mehtusque ipsum facere): Ar. Schn. Bekk. 
read rd aird. Sus. brackets re and adds rd before atré. 19. 
rovro 8} Richards would read rovro 3}. See explanatory note. 
20. Bovrevoovrae 11? Bekk. Sus.: BSovAevovra: 1’. 23. icas U? 
Bekk.: tcovs T Ms pr. P' Sus. xd] Vet. Int. st, but see critical 
notes on 1282b 8 and 1309b 9g. 27. mpocapeicbai] See ex- 
planatory note. 28. éy om. II’: see critical note on 1275 b 7. 
29. xai vouopvAaxas| Vet. Int. vel legis servatores, but see critical 
note on 1296 b 8. [kai] mepi rovrav] I follow Coray and Sus. in 
bracketing this «al. 82. 4 before ratra is omitted in I’: these 
MSS. omit 4 before ratra in 1268a 6, and they are apt to omit 
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the first 7 where one # follows another (see critical note on 1282a 
17). 33. rie cvpBovdris| rois cupBovros T (Vet. Int. constharzs), 
ros ovpBovdns L® Ald. 835. rd wAndos is added after 3et rout in 
P** evidently because det roseiv ra wAHOos Occurs in the next line (see 
critical notes on 1290 b 29 and 1309 a 29). anoyngi(dperary. . . 36, 
row is Omitted in P** etc. and pr. P? Qb: P? has awoyndifdperoy 
pip yop Sef xvproy elvas saree rd wANOos, and ' Bekk. arowngi(dpevoy 
piv yap xupiow Bet oui» rd wAROos. Sus. follows 0’, and brackets 
tom, placing it between xdpu» and di. In P* two alternative 
readings, efvas and waeiy, seem to have found their way into the text 
together. 38. dvectpappeves| See explanatory note. 
1299 @ 1. wdelous T Me Sus.: sAcicrovs P' OW? Bekk. 3. 37 
r P* Le Bekk. Sus. and a MS. known to Camerarius (Interp. 
p. 169): Set Ms P'2*% etc. dtapiobw T P* Ar. Bekk. Sus., dcapicar 
P'236 etc, Ms omits rovrov, 2... wodcrelas, 4, 8. xal wérepop 
ea ei ras dpyas om. I M8 pr. P' (the words are supplied in 
P by a corrector in the margin). 9. mAeovdxis] Vet. Int. sazpe 
(ve\Nans I°?). 14. wodcreias 1 Bekk., except a correction 
in P' probably in the ink of the MS.: sodcreiais corr, P* Ar. 
Sus. probably rightly. 16. ov is added before md»ras by Rassow 
and Sus but see Bonitz, Ind. 539 a 59, who remarks on the 
passage before us, ‘negatio simplex, quae ad universum enunciatum 
pettineat, omissa est propter negationes singulorum membrorum,’ 
and compares Hist. An. 2. 12. 503 b 34, xeipas & obd8€ wddas apo- 
ebion tye. Cp. also Pol. 4 (7). 17. 1336 b 20, rods 8€ vearépous ott’ 
lépBue ofre xepedias Gears vopobernréoy x.r.d. The following sentence 
occurs in a letter addressed by the United States Venezuelan 
Bomndary Commission to Mr. Olney, the Secretary of State—‘ The 
Present Commission neither by the mode of its appointment nor 
by the nature of its duties may be said to belong to tribunals of 
this character’ ( Zimes, Jan. 22, 1896). 19. 38€ xopryoi I? Bekk. : 
8 mal yoppyoi M® P' Sus.: xal xopryoi Pr? (Vet. Int. adkuc ef distri- 
butores), specBevrai T I: mpecBeuvrds Congreve probably rightly, 
if abeteras in a passive sense is not to be supplied with ére 
8 yopryot mai xipuxes. Four lines lower we have alpoiyra otro- 
mrper, In Lex. Rhet. Cant. p. 672. 20 (quoted by Sandys on 
‘AB. Ted. c. 54. § 2) we read ’ApiororéAns év ry "A@nvaiwy rodcreig 
Ste diye" Aoyiorai 3¢ alpotvra: Séxa, but Sandys suggests that «Ay- 
paera should be read in place of alpodyra. However, in Menand. 
Ine. Fab, Fragm. lii (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 250) we have rop 
H 2 
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wotray mpoorarey alpovpewov. It is possible therefore that specBevrat 
may be right. See Liddell and Scott s. v. alpéw C. ii. 24. xai 
r Of Sus., om. Vict. Bekk.: but cp. 2. 7. 1266 a 32, rav xabeormxusy 
nai xa’ ds wodcrevovras viv. 26. arodddora I: Vet. Int. atfridusstur. 
See critical note on 1275b 16. 27. dpyixorepdy dorw TI 
Bekk.': dpyixerarov ¢oriy Bekk.?, dpy:xorardy dorey Sus. A similar 
doubt arises in 1256 b 3, where all the MSS. and r have évdeéorarop, 
but Bernays and Susemihl read éev8eeorepow: see also critical notes 
on 1293 b 32 and 13r5bi1. 29. od ydp ra] Vet. Int. non enim 
sunquam, which stands for od yép we, for nulls: enim unquam stands 
for ovdent ydp semore in 1336 b 29, and mzthil unquam fale for ovder 
we rowvroy in 1269 a 40. 81. al is added after & in P**: om. 
Ms P! mm Bekk. Sus.: the reading of © is of course uncertain. 
33. Vet. Int. does not translate re 87. $7. ras perv, and 88. ras 
& O Bekk.’: rovs yé» and rovs & Vict. Bekk.2 Sus, The reading 
of ris uncertain. 

1299 b 6. ray airé» FO Bekk.: airaéy F. Thurot, Sus. 12. di 
is questioned by Susemihl (see Sus.2® and Jahresbericht fur 
Altertumswissenschaft, Ixxix. 1894, p. 273, where he commends 
Norden’s suggestion of év3¢yeras in place of it), and others. I am 
not satisfied with any of the substitutes which have been suggested, 
ouvcya| ovvidos Bojesen, Sus., probably rightly. 14. dppdérre... 
de OF. Sus., following Aretinus’ translation, interchanges the 
position of these two words, but in 18 we have 8 dcapeir, not 
dppérre: Scape», Camerarius (Interp. p. 171) would read in 13 
els play apyny, } un dppdrre, dei 8€ kal rovro x.r.A. ‘Apydérres may be 
repeated from the preceding line, and may have taken the place of 
some other word, such as 8 or xp. moiwy, and 15, woAAa Thurot 
(Etudes sur Aristote, p. 74), Sus., probably rightly: mote, and 15, 
so\Aoy I I Bekk. 22. I bracket «al ev povapyig in 1308 b 11, 
and it might be asked whether «a? povapyig should not be bracketed 
here. There is no reference to povapxia in 24 sqq., but only to 
aristocracy, oligarchy, and democracy; still I think that it would 
be hypercritical to bracket xat povapyiga. 24. 8 om. T ML, otf 
IMs P*® Ls Ar. Bekk., ovde P', ovx P??QbV> Ald, érépwv pr. P' Sus.; 
érepa: the other MSS. and r Bekk. 27. xal xara ravras ras dcapopads 
ty apyov I M8 pr. P', nai car’ airas ras duahopas ray dpyey * Bekk.!, 
cal car’ avras diapopat ray dpyey Vict. Bekk.*, whom I now incline 
to follow, though in vol. ii. p. 362 I favoured the reading «ai «ara 
ravras ras duatpopas dvapopai raw dpyoy. Thurot (Etudes sur Aristote, 
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p. 75) would read «ar’ avras ras woXtreias Scadopai réy dpyay, and this 
reading also is a possible one. 29. d:apepovow is queried by 
Bonitz (Ind. 191 a 60). After dcadepover Ms P! add dia ravras and 
Yr da ravra or dd rovro, for some MSS. of Vet. Int. have propter 
haec and others propter hoc. Is not dd ravras an alternative reading 
for card rairas, 27, which has crept from the margin into the text 
of these MSS.? 83. acyodéy P** etc. Bekk. Sus., doydAor P*: 
dsxodkor M8, dcyodov P!: Vet. Int. zon vacans, which probably stands 
for doxoAor here as elsewhere. 34. 8 day P?® Qb Vb Bekk. and 
corr. P*: 38¢ dé» P’ Ald. and perhaps pr. P* (for 3 éay is over an 
erasure in P*): &¢, dy Sus.: 8€ end» T M® (Vet. Int. autem cum). 
$6. abra: ai Ar. Vict. Bekk. Sus., atra) ai 0? and a correction in pale 
ink in the margin of P!: af airat r Me pr. P'. 

1800 a 2. picfot Spengel, Bekk.?: # psofds FO Ar. Bekk.’: [4] 
pobos Sus. Cp. 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 31, drov py yucbod edmopia xacw, 
and 33, 6 djpos eiropay puo bod. 23. rérrapes Mé P! Sus.: réocapes 
If Bekk.: the reading of T is of course uncertain, but the form 
rérrapes is the form which is usually found in Aristotle’s writings, 
M¢ P' have récoapa and I1* rérrapa in 1315 b 26. 23. # yap 
warres ... 1800 b 5, dpioroxparuxdy| As to the text of this passage, 
see Sus.’ **: Spengel, Aristotelische Studien, 3. 53 sqq.: Thurot, 
Emdes sur Aristote, p. 75 sqq.: H. Rabe in Jahrbicher fur class. 
Philol. 1894, pp. 450-453. 24. Either we must bracket 4 before 
¢{ dxavrey (with Schn., Thurot, Spengel, and Sus.) or we must read 
@ in place of it with a corrector in pale ink in the margin of P! 
and with Coray. The former course is probably the better (see 
Thurot, Etudes sur Aristote, p. 75). Vet. Int. does not translate 
os in os dvd pépos: he has simply divisim. 26. wodsroy Ar. Lamb. 
Bekk. Sus.: wodcrixoy T IF (Vet. Int. czveles). I follow Conring and 
Spengel in bracketing xai after dmdvroy and inserting 4 mdvres éx 
rivay alperes f} wayres ex Tiv@y KANPY. 37. 4 before ra pey om. 1? 
wrongly. 1 i Bekk. have ra perv... ra dé here and in 29 and 30: 
Spengel, followed by Sus., substitutes ras for ra in all the six places, 
bat perhaps Rabe is right in thinking this change unnecessary ; 
he considers ra... ra to be used adverbially as in c. 16. 1300 b 
40, 130% @ 4, 7 (5). 1. 1302 a 7 8q., 7 (5). 5. 1304 b 22 8qq., and 
8 (6). 7. 1321 a 38, and adds, ‘the fact that in 1300 a 33 we have 
ras... ras does not make in favour of the change, since ray dpyap 
is added in that passage.’ 30. After xAnpp I insert xal ra peév 
ik rey alpéoes ra 8¢ KAnpy, following Sus., who however has rds pe» 
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has preceded and should be substituted for rd dxaorud», which 
is itself an unusual expression in the sense in which it is used 
here. In the recapitulation contained in 8 (6). 1. 1316 b 33 we 
have «at sept Sxacrnpiov. Welldon reads epi duaotnpie» and 
brackets 1rd Scxaormdy: Sus. takes the reverse course. 17. 
Mé pr. P' have wept 8¢ Sy d€: 1? Bekk. Sus. wepi dy 3. Vet. Int. has 
de guibus autem, which might stand for either wept Sy 8¢ or wepi 8¢ 
&». See critical note on 1277 b 29. 27. daudioBnreirac| Vet. Int. 
alfercantur: the translator’s eye has probably wandered to dudeoBr- 
rovgly, 22. 28. éméperas 0? Bekk. Sus.: geperas O. ofoy... 
dixacriptoy is bracketed by Chandler perhaps rightly (cp. 1322 a 20). 
29. é» dpearrat P' m* Bekk. Sus.: ¢» gpearot M*®: we cannot tell 
from Vet. Int. guod in puleum compulit tudex what reading he found 
in Tr. The reading of Ms may be correct: see Sandys’ critical 
note on ’A@. Tod. c. 57. 1. 22, é» Spedrov. 80. wavri I Bekk.: 
mapévrt II’ Sus. See explanatory note on 1300b 29. 32. dorous 
I* Bekk. Sus.: adrovs Tr Ms pr. P', for or is over an erasure in P’. 
38. After xssoes should possibly be inserted py) ywopuevwr 3 dpoies 
from 1300b 3 (see critical note on 1300a 38—b 3). Translate, 
‘and similarly if they are not instituted at all.’ For dyoiws cp. 
C. 13. 1297 b 31, xai rv Ddwy dpoiws. For the contrast of yerfoda 
and xahés yevéoOa cp. c. 4.1291 a 41. 8] 8) 1 (Vet. Int. stague). 
41. cAnpow FO Bekk.': «Anpwrovs Lamb. Bekk.? Sus. 


1301 a 3. See explanatory note. 6. See explanatory note 
On 1301 a 5. 8. avrov om. IT’. 12. Sus. appears to be right 


in thinking that 4, the reading of r 0, must either be bracketed or 
replaced by «ai. 


BOOK VII (V). 


1801 @ 22. eis moias O° Bekk. Sus.: é' éroias M* P' and possibly 
I, for Vet. Int. has ad guales, and he often renders éni by ad (e. g. 
in 1280 b 27, 1287 a 41, and 1304 2), while gua/ts is his ordinary 
equivalent for dzoios. 23. ére 8€ . . . 24, éxaory] See explanatory 
note on 1301 a 22, 27. 1d dixaoyv cal rd Kar’ dvadoyiay ior] See 
explanatory note on 1301 a 26. rovrov 3’ duapravdvrwy] Most MSS. 
of Vet. Int. have ad hoc autem peccantibus, but az have aé in place 
of ad and are probably right: cp. 6 (4). 8. 1293 b 25, where 
Sinpaprnxacr ris spOorarns woXreias is rendered sunt vitialae a rechs- 
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sima poltta. SO. ér:. . . elvas om. P?® VE Ald., dre. . . vopiLovorw 
om. P** Ls Ar., edvas... elvas om. pr. Q?. 81. é& rs O* Bekk. 
Sus.: érs MS, € followed by a space sufficient for one letter and then 
npr. P* (corrected into é re in pale ink): Vet. Int. 7” guocungue, 
which is his equivalent for dérwty in 29; perhaps his eye wandered 
from ¢x rov avicous €» rs dyras, 31, to the similar phrase éx row icous 
éroww dvras, 29, unless indeed Busse (De praesidiis Aristotelis 
Politica emendandi, p. 15) is right in regarding érwvy, 31, as a con- 
jecture of Vet. Int. 36. © M8 add af wodireias before macau and 
M* omits r:, but af soAcreia: is a gloss which has crept into the 
text ; ai wodcreias 8nhovdrs appears as a red-ink gloss in P*. 38. 
} om. P* 1° and pr. P? (where it is supplied in darker ink than 
that of the MS.): it is placed after éxdrepo: in Ms P, but Vet. 
Int. has guam forte habent utrique, so that it probably stood before 
xarepos in IT. svyxdvovcw T! Bekk. Sus., rvyyavwow P* II pr. P* 
(corrected in darker ink than that of the MS.). 89. cracidfovew] 
After this word I propose to insert c. 3. 1303 b 3, oracrd(over dé... 
4, &res, aS to which see explanatory note on 1303 b 3. 

1801 b 3. Tr P'* and perhaps P* (Sus.") have the correct reading 
eirovs, while Ms P* Ald. have airovs. See critical note on 1293 a 28. 
6. &yss Ol’ Bekk. Sus. : 8ucaios 1. 3-8. peragrygwotw]| xaracracwor is 
the reading of two MSS. of little weight (R® V>) and, Sus.’ thinks, 
perhaps of ©. Vet. Int. has ex znstitufa alam constituant, and 
conshifuere undoubtedly often represents xatordva, whereas peOcordvas 
is usually rendered by sransferre: still const:furt stands for wepeeornce 
in 1304 a 33, and it is possible that comstfuant may stand for 
perarrncecw here. 10. ov P' m* Bekk. Sus.: ob’ FT M*% 17. 9 
bal Vet. Int. uf aus (a #1?) 26. » om. 0’, but see explanatory 

ote on 1301 b 25. srayrayou 1' P? Bekk. Sus.: savrwy P®* V> Ald. 
and pr.Q> according to Sus.!*: Sus.® probably errs in ascribing the 
reading xdyre» to 1, for St. Hilaire (Politique d’Aristote, ed. 1837, 
Vol. ii. p. 34.4) finds wayraxoi in P?. 27. ov py M* O* Bekk., ov 
mpd P!: Vet. Int. 202 solum, which probably stands for ob py, for, 
though he usually renders od yi» non famen, a frequent equivalent 
for ob phy GAAd is non solum sed. 1 add ei after od yyy: see as to the 
whole passage explanatory note on 1301 b 26. 28. ducos O° 
Bekk.' (corrected into dvooy in P?*): dxcoy 1! Bekk.? Sus. Com- 
Pare the various readings in 1295 a 6. 32. iow © M® pr. P’, 
ise Sus,: tron I Bekk. 33. Adyo d¢ ra M® corr. P! Bekk.? Sus. 
and possibly r (Vet. Int. ratione autem quatuor): déyw 8¢ P* Bekk.’ 
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and corr. P®: Aéye 3¢ Rb Ar. Ald. pr. P®, Aeyw 8¢ ra perhaps pr. P': 
nar dfiay 8 eyo tov vrepexew ra P** L* and a MS. known to 
Camerarius (Interp. p. 177). rot» dvow Ms P'® corr. P? Bekk. Sas.: 
réy d00 P* * Ls pr. P? (corrected in the ink of the MS.): the reading 
of T is uncertain. 85. rav dvow pr. P* (corrected into roiv dvow 
by Demetrius Chalcondylas, the writer of the MS., perhaps rightly), 
ray dvw MS, ray dueiy P®*: the reading of © is uncertain. Inc. 3. 
1302 b 37 Ms P' Sus. have 8voty ombapay (the reading of r is of 
course uncertain). Inc. 10. 1310b 5 all MSS. have dvoiv (or dvei) 
xaxoy. In Hippocr. ap. Plat. Non posse suaviter vivi secundum 
Epicurum, c.17 sub fin., we have dvot réver. quion , though Vet. 
Int. has dimidtum (jusov T?). The earlier Attic form is qpicea, and 
this is the form which is used in Attic inscriptions of the fourth 
century B.c., though jyion appears in an inscription of B.c. 180 or 
thereabouts (Meisterhans, Grammatik der att. Inschr., ed. 2, p. 118). 
However, jmion occurs in several passages of Demosthenes Cod. = 
and in Hyperid. c. Demosth. col. 10. 28 (Kithner, Ausftihrl. Gramm. 
der gr. Sprache, ed. Blass, 1. 443). The only instance of jpicea in 
Aristotle’s writings given in the Index Aristotelicus is Phys. 8. 8. 
263 b 8, to which 263 a 30 should be added. Immediately above 
in 263 a 23, 26, 28 we have jpicn. rd drdds] Vet. Int. does not 
translate ro. 

1802 a 2. efropa Ms P'** etc. Sus. and pr. P5: dwropos T Bekk. 
Edmopa is probably right, though Aristotle speaks otherwise in 3. 8. 
12802 48q. oddol is added before woAAayod in P** L* Ald. Bekk., 
but woddol and roAXaxou are probably two alternative readings which 
in these MSS. have together found their way into the text. 10. 
éyy(yrovras I? Harl.: éyyivorra: M*® P' Bekk. Sus. 14. éyyurépe) 
Vet. Int. propingutor (¢yyvrépa T?). For the confusion of a and @ 
compare 1305b10. The second 4 is omitted by P‘* Le V> Bojesen 
Sus. probably rightly. 15. rowtrev om. P? ‘ Ls, 18. eot ro 
Bekk.: gore M* P?. 89 P?5* Vb Ald. Bekk.: d8¢ m' RO Ar.: yap Sus. 
S1. wepi dS» dé 1? Bekk.: mepi 3¢ Sv Ms P' Sus.: Vet. Int. de gusbus 
autem \eaves the reading of T uncertain. See critical notes on 
1277b 29 and 1300b 17. 33. airée © P' Bekk. Sus.: the rest 
airov. See critical note on 1293 a 28. 

1802 b 4. dd puxpérnra I? Bekk. Sus.: &a opexpdrnra M* P': the 
reading of I is of course uncertain. The forms puxpds, puxpérns are 
far more common in Aristotle’s writings than opsxpés, opexpérys. Still 
in 4 (7). 4.1326b 1 all MSS. but Ms have 8d opixpéryra. 6. was 
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0 Bekk. Sus.: wdc’ H* (xéoa Rb). 28. ris arafias kai dvapyias | 
Vet. Int. eos gust’ sine ordine et sine princrpalu (ray dardxrwv cai dvdpywy 
r?), But see critical note on 1326b19. 29. olov xai ¢» OnBacs| 
ue has vekst ef t2 thebis, the other MSS. velut tn thebrs. 80. 
relirevoperey II? Bekk. and a correction in pale ink in P': sodcrevo- 
pevors Me P' Sus. and probably r (though Vet. Int. polttisantibus may 
represent either of the two readings). $6. 7 om. D* Bekk. before 
ovpperpia: whether Fr added it, is of course uncertain. It dropped 
out easily after pévp, just as in 1305 b 24 4 drops out after &rry in 
pe? Rb Vb, $37. f om. D. dvow omdBapaiv P*** etc. Bekk.: 
dvow owSapev M* P' Sus. The reading of r is uncertain (Vet. Int. 
duerum palmorum). See critical note on 1301 b 35. 88. pera- 
Baddkos T Me O° Bekk. Sus.: peraSdAAn with o written above the 
last letter P?: peraBSddor P? 4. $9. +d is added before ocd» by 
only one MS. and that of little importance. Its absence is amply 
justified by the passages collected by Vahlen on Poet. 4. 1449 4 I. 
1803 a 2. rats om. M® P’: the reading of © is of course un- 
certain. 5. pupor}] Vet. Int. peulo, which usually represents 
pup. He has patdlo posterius a Medicis for psxpdv vorepow rav 
Mykxey: ais perhaps repeated from a before Japyges. 1l. yap 
1 Bekk.: yap 37 Ms P! Sus. and possibly r, for Vet. Int. has enim, 
and this represents yap 8) in 1284 b 29 and 13284 5. 13. See 
explanatory note. 14. ras épGeias] Vet. Int. verecundzam, but see 
critical note on 1296a 34-35. 22. ywopern P' 11? Bekk. Sus.: 
yoopem M*: Vet. Int. facia leaves the reading of Y uncertain. 
2A. (dx’) ovderis ipyor, dos éyyis bv] an’ om. I 11 (Vet. Int. nudirus): 
a is added by Schn., Bekk.*, Sus., and probably they are right. 
In place of ¢yyis & all MSS. have é¢yyov, except possibly I, 
which may have had é¢yyis &», for Vet. Int. has fanguam pro- 
ptaguum sif, and in 5 (8). 4. 1338b 13 Vet. Int. has sanquam 
hoc ad fortiiudinem maxime sit conferens for os rovro mpos avdpiay 
piuera cuppépow. However in 2. 2. 12618 15 he renders as 
dneves bv fanquam optimum ens: therefore it is not certain that he 
found as ¢yyis t in Tr. Propinquum might stand for éyyow (see 
critical note on 1271 b 6 and compare the renderings of Vet. Int. 
in 1283 a 35 and 1287 bg, to mention no others), and the auxiliary 
verb is often added without support from MSS. (vol. ii. p. Ixii, 
note 2). 28. dcvecraciacay T1' P?*® Sus., 8 ecraciacay VO: éora- 
vases P* 1s Ald. Bekk., éoraciacay P*. 85. ZayxAaior] (ayAaios 11', 
(exyaios P*. 36. nai is added before avroi in P* V> Ls Ald. Bekk. 
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"Arod\Awmaras| drohdwrdra: M8, droAdwvedra: P?* Rb Vb Ald., awod- 
Awvelaras P*, 88. ovpaxovow: I Bekk. Sus.: see critical note on 
1286 b 40. 

1308 b 8. droixous T TH Bekk. (Vet. Int. expulsos): émoixous 
Spengel, Sus., possibly rightly (cp. 1306a 3, where all MSS. have 
énoixous :. Coray, however, would read droixous there as well as here). 
In 1319 a 36, where 0 have drouias (Vet. Int. habstacula), Coray, 
followed by Sus., would read éwosias. oracid{oves 8¢... 7, Sores} 
See critical note on 13014 39. 9. Xurpp| See explanatory 
note. Ll. rév Hepa] Vet. Int. suburbium. 12. ai dkaBacas réy 
dxerav] Vet. Int. penetrationes aperturarum (is éxerév connected by 
Vet. Int. with ofyec»?). 81. rad Rb and probably r (Vet. Int. ea 
quae in altts partibus): ras M® P'*** etc. 83. pydud Ms P< * 
etc.: Snporua P** etc.: psdiaa probably Ir, for Vet. Int. has mzdica 
(z nudica). 34. rdy warpqpor| T° rarpdwv (ro add. Vict. Bekk.) : 
II’ warpwas (Vet. Int. de paterna hereditate), Sus. marpeas. 35. 
Oarépov is added after drodaivovros in P** Ub Ls Ald. Bekk. See 
critical notes on 1255 b 12, 13044 15, 1309 b 2, and 1313 b 32. 

1804 @ 3. Giovros| Giovres P': Vet. Int. sacrificatoxem, which 
may perhaps represent 6vovra, See critical note on 1289 b 1. 
4. MirvAjyny| purdjvqy pr. P*. See critical note on 1285 a 35. 
e& émuxhnpor] Vet. Int. ex heredifatibus. See critical note on 1274b 
25. 8. 5 mepoobeis P!**® Bekk. Sus.: 6 repiwbels RO: 6 sepew- 
probeis Me P* etc. and probably r (Vet. Int. coartatus). 9. 
defavdpos TI P? Sus..: 8d6éav3pos P* m° Bekk. ll. pvacéay UO? Bekk. : 
pvagiay It’ Sus. The Phocian whom Aristotle mentions here is 
probably the same man as the Mnaseas of Diod. 16. 38. For the 
forms Mnaseas, Mnasias, and Mnesias see Pape-Benseler, Worter- 
buch der gr. Eigennamen. Both Mnaseas and Mnasias seem to 
have been forms used in Phocis. Mvdowvos] p»qowvos P' 1? Bekk. : 
penowpos r Ms: the translation of Vet. Int., however, in the form 
in which it appears in the works of Thomas Aquinas and Albertus 
Magnus has Afnasonis (Sus.), and Schafer (Demosthenes, 1. 445. 
3), whom Susemihl follows, adopts the reading Mvdcevos. 15. 
Ovyarépa is added after ms in P**® Ls Ub Ald. Bekk. See critical 
note on 1303 b 35. 17. oNsreias| mod followed by a lacuna pr. 
Mé, dAews P', which shows that the archetype of these two MSS. 
contained ambiguous contractions. 18. «ai is added before é 
in I’ Sus.: om. 0? Bekk. 29. peréBadev] Vet. Int. sransmulato 
Sacta est, but he will have found peréBader in: cp. 1305 a 8, where 
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pereBaddow is rendered fiebal fransmutatio, 1316 a 18, where pera- 
AdAe is rendered fit sransmulaho, and 1309 a 5, where r@ pnder 
eeptaivew is rendered co quod nullum sil lucrum. 33. eis dauriy 
wepéornoe]| Vet. Int. 2% se ipso constifutt. 8) T O (Vet. Int. e#am, 
which stands for 37 in 1275 b 21, 1277 b 16, and £292 b 10). 

1804 b L. B| , ' Bekk. Sus.: 4 O*. pndev # pexpdovy O' Sus.: 

puxpdo  pnOew T1® Bekk. For puxpdvy mduway cp. 127048 17, 1294b 4. 
6. airias ' Bekk. Sus.: af 0. * should probably have had ai 
aria: in place of airia, the reading of Ti’, but omitted ailria after ai. 
It is doubtful whether the right reading is airiae or al airia, for 
while in 1302 a 18 we have ras dpyxas «ai ras airias airdy, in 1302 a 34 
we have ai & airias xai dpyat trav xuncecp. 12. oloy éni ray rerpa- 
sogiaw viv Siow cfnmdrnoay| Vet. Int. velul in trecentis qui populum 
deceperunt, whence it would seem that of was added in I before rév 
jpor, rerpaxociey II* Bekk. Sus.: rpiaxovioy I. In 1305b 27 
have rpraxocias in place of rerpaxocins wrongly. The two words 
are often confused in the MSS. See critical note on 1286 a 13. 
28. a’rovs is not translated by Vet. Int. rods ¢yOiorous} Vet. Int. 
Separatiss1Mos. 25. ovre TI, ovrws Bekk.: om. 1’. 27. 
pabopopay | psrbopopay M® and probably I, for Vet. Int. has sracfare 
shipendia. 28. re yap om. II’ P** Ls, yap om. pr. P* (it is supplied 
by a correction in pale ink, and in the margin is added in the same 
pale ink €» DAw pucGodopay of dnuaywyol xa éfjs). Sus. brackets re 
yp. S80. dixas] Vet. Int. snzurtas, probably an error for vindicfas. 
84. cared Odvres| Vet. Int. supervenientes (éredOdvres T?, for érépyecOas 
is rendered supervenire in 1289 b 24 and 13104 39). 35. 9 & 
Meydposs}] Vet. Int. does not render 4, but neither does he render 9 
I 1313a 24, 7 wepi Modorrovs. See critical note on 1306a 30. 
96. ¢£éBaddro» M* 11° (except Ald.) Bekk. Sus.: e£Bado» P'** Ald.: 
Vet. Int. ezecerunt, which probably represents é£éBadov. 

1805 a 8. ére r 1 Bekk. Sus. (Vet. Int. guandogue): roré P', 
tore Mis, 18. dnpaywyovas pév| Vet. Int. fiunt demagogt. 24. 
srenacas| Vet. Int. sedisionem movit, but see critical note on 1286 b 
10 = 8B. cal résy vdpor| 2 has eftam legum; the other MSS. of 
Vet. Int. wrongly gum. ov 4] 4 om. O': see critical note on 
1282 17. 

1805 b 4. «» Maccadig} Me has the form Macadia here and 
MP! in 1321 a 30 (where see critical note), but Head (Hist. Num. 
P-7) does not mention the occurrence of this form on the coins, 
some of which have the inscription MAZZA. In both passages 
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z has massalta, though most MSS. of Vet. Int. have masaiza in the 
passage before us and some of them in 1321 a 30. 6. perédaBov 
1? Bekk. Sus.: peréSadorw pr. P' (corrected in pale ink), peréSaddow 
Ms VP, peréBadrov or pereBadrow I (Vet. Int. donec transmutarent). 
8. of vewrepo| z has tumores, the usual equivalent; the other MSS. 
of Vet. Int. less well msnores, though it is possible that, as 6 veerepos 
occurs in the next line and is rendered sunzor, Vet. Int. may have 
preferred, as he sometimes does, to render it otherwise in 8. 
10. @6a] Vet. Int. 12 cho (bg hk1m) or em ého (acs: z has 
tntho). He probably misread @@a as év 6%: see critical note on 
1302414. # is omitted in P* L* V> Ald. Bekk.*, but as to the 
omission of the article in these MSS. see critical notes on 1291 a 
1, b 3, and 1292 a 22. 11. drereAetrncer| Vet. Int. remissa fast. 
16. émAaSdpevos| Vet. Int. insurgens. His translation of emAapBe- 
vovraa rav dpOadpey in Rhet. 3. 16. 1417b 6 (deprehenduntur in 
oculis) is equally wide of the mark, but insurgere is a frequent 
equivalent for émribeoOa in Vet. Int., and it is possible that r had 
énOéenevos in 16 as well as in 17. 17. éendbéyerns| Vet. Int. 
invalescens should probably be t#vadens (for invadere represents 
émiriberOa in 1272b 16, 13274 23, 1330 b 247, and 1331 a 14), 
20. émipedopeveor I, except Me Ald., which have émpekounéver. The 
form used elsewhere in the Politics is émrmpeAcioba, and in 13394 
38 1 have émpedoupevov. The word does not occur again in the 
present Book. The form émpeAcioOa is always used in the ’A@. TloA., 

except in one passage (c. 50. 1. 10), where the papyrus has ésie- 
Aovra. In Attic inscriptions between B.c. 380 and 30 empedciodas 
is found far more often than émpéAec6a (Meisterhans, Gramm. d. 
att. Inschr., ed. 2, p. 139). 24. 7 om. P?* Rb Vb. See critical 
note on 1302 b 36. éyylyveras P***: eyyiveras MS P' etc. 25. saw| 
Vet. Int. omnino, which represents a variety of words, among them 
naprav, but may possibly stand for maw here, though wdew is 


rendered valde in 1318b 2. 26. icxvoay]| Vet. Int. hadbuerunt 
should probably be valuerunt, as Sus.’ suggests. In 1292 a 22 
isyvovow is rendered valent. 27. rerpaxocios 11? Bekk. Sus.: 


tptaxooias WI’. See critical notes on 1304 b 12 and 12864 13. 
34. éori TI®, dors Ald., éorw Bekk.', éoriv Bekk.?: eici M8, edoe P' 
Sus. (Vet. Int. sant or stint after praeforta leaves the reading in r 
uncertain). 

1306 @ 38. énoixovs ['01: see critical note on 1303 b 3. rots Im 
Bekk.: ra» M* P' Sus,: Vet. Int. advenas Chalctdeorum leaves the 
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reading of © uncertain. 6. O' add eiis after pe» ody, probably 
rightly, for 0* sometimes omit single words, e. g. in 1288 b 16, 27, 
1259 a 37, and 1276a 33. In the margin of P* edéts is added not 
here, but after xai in 1305b 41, probably, as Sus. suggests, by an 
oversight. See critical note on 1300a 38. émsxepovot| z has 
conaniur ; the other MSS. of Vet. Int. conafur wrongly. 8. KA¢- 
wrovras| Vet. Int. /ures, but see critical note on 1289b1. = 18. 
euwoisow| Vet. Int. enducunt, which might represent elodywou. 
"Epsouty is rendered eficere or facere elsewhere in the Politics and 
mostly in the Rhetoric, but it is rendered :nstnuare in Rhet. 3. 14. 
1415b 2, and z#ducun{ may possibly stand for ¢usomow here. 1. 
& piv wohépp| See explanatory note. 22. ¢yxepiowow] Vet. Int. 
manus intecerint probably stands for éyyetpiowow and not éyxeipnrwow, 
the reading of Ms, for ¢yyepetv is always rendered conart or invadere. 
In 27 ¢yxespi{over is rendered munzunt or minuunt (so z): should 
manuunt be read, or mandani? In 13144 24 émtxepet rois advyarots 
is rendered manum mttht ad imposstbilia. 24. airois) z has spsis 
(etros I); the other MSS. of Vet. Int. have amphius wrongly. 
80. *Arcevadér) ddwaddv T M® pr. P! (corrected in P' in the ink of 
the MS.). rév mepi Sivor| Vet. Int. cerca Samum: thus he does 
not translate ray, but whether (as Sus.’ ® thinks) ra» was omitted in 
r is doubtful (see critical notes on 1304 b 35 and 13134 24), 
Zipow Schlosser (Aristoteles Politik, 2. 188, note 84): odyo» T 0. 
‘Corruptelam primus suspicatus est Camerarius’ (Sus.*): see 
Camerarius, Interp. p. 201. 81. érapiav P' Ald. Bekk. Sus.: 
érapeme the rest. In 1272 b 34 all MSS. have érapsov, but in 
1305 b 32 pr. Ms P?* have érapedv, and in 13134 41 pr. P® has 
frapeiay, In ’A6. Hod. the form érampeda is always used. 86. d¢ is 
added after Asydpas in 0? except in P*, which omits it in a lacuna: 
it is bracketed in Bekk.'®. 87. nai év) Should 9 be added 
between «ai and ¢ (cp. 1306 b 5)? 88. craciwriuas O* Bekk.: 
cragaorinios M* P': Vet. Int. sedttionaliter leaves the reading of r 
uncertain. 89. Evpuriwvos P®§ Rb and a MS. known to Came- 
ranus (Interp. p. 202), Vict. Bekk.: etpiriwvos P? 4 Vb and probably 
pr. P* (for PS has evacriwvos with eda: over an erasure), evexriwvos I, 
tirriavos Me P!, Perhaps the name of Eurytion is the more likely 
to be right. Eurytion was one of the Argonauts (Dict. of Greek 
and Roman Biography s.v.: Pape-Benseler, Wérterbuch der gr. 
Eigennamen, s. vv. Evpuries and Edpuros), and it was claimed that 
the Argonauts on their way to Colchis landed on the coast where 
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Heracleia was afterwards founded (Preller, Gr. Mythol. 2. 332). 
The tomb of the prophet Idmon, an Argonaut, was to be seen in 
the marketplace of Heracleia (Preller, p. 333, note). 

1306 b 2. atrots] See explanatory note on 1306 b 1. 4. 
rwoy is left untranslated by Vet. Int. 8. ddas OU Ar. Bekk.; 
om. II’, Sus. brackets it. | @sqq. See explanatory note. 18. 
al is added before éAcyapyias in Ms P' Sus.: om. O* Bekk.: the 
reading of Fr is of course uncertain. 20. éyrdpwr] répor T M8 
(Vet. Int. ex Lgibus democraticis ef oligarchicts in cas quae dominace). 
ras P?* Rb Ald. pr. P' Bekk. Sus.: rovs Me P* etc. and probably r, 
rovs a correction in P" in pale ink. 28. Congreve’s conjecture 
of r: for rd deserves to be mentioned, though I do not adopt 
it. See explanatory note. 85. ’Aynowdou Schn. Cor. Bekk.? 
Sus.: dynoAde © 0 Bekk.’, for Vet. Int. sub Agestiao stands for 
en’ “Aynowde (see critical note on 1289 b 39 and cp. 1271 a 39). 
88. «al rovro 1 Bekk. Sus.: Vet. Int. hoc ef (rovro cai T?). peoon- 
vaxdv P? ® etc. Bekk.: peonmaxdy 0! P* Vb Sus® of Sus.® have peannoe 
in 1269 b 4 and Mé P’?°* Sus? peonviovs in 1270 a 3. Thus in 
the Politics the MSS. are divided. But in Rhet. 2. 23. 1397 a 11 
and 3.17. 1418 b 11 the best MSS. have peconnaxé and peconnaca, 
and in Rhet. 1. 13. 1373 b 18 all the MSS. have peoonmax®. On 
coins we find the form Meocaviwy, and the form with one sigma is 
of rare occurrence in inscriptions (see for an instance of it Ditten- 
berger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 181, where both forms occur). 39. 
dnAdoy 8€ [xai rovro] «.rA.| I bracket «ai rovro, suspecting (as I see 
since writing this note that Mr. A. W. Verrall in Class. Rev. 10. 273, 
note, also does) that it has found its way into the text by repetition 
from the preceding line. This error is of frequent occurrence in 
It’, but it probably now and then affects all the MSS. 

1807 @ 5. dvvw» TT Bekk. The MSS. of Vet. Int. have various cor- 
ruptions of the word all beginning with h, whence Sus. reads “Aves. 
But Herodotus (7. 165), Polybius, Plutarch (Timol. c. 19), Diodorus, 
and Justin all give the name without the aspirate. 22. aigardvray] 
z has augmentanttbus, which is perhaps the reading of a: the other 
MSS. have augentibus. In 1303 a 12 avfavopever is rendered aug- 
mentatis. 81. édvvayro II* Bekk. : q8uvavro Mé P! Sus. (I uncertain). 
See critical note on 1253 b 33. Schneider, followed by Sus., 
believes, probably rightly, that a lacuna exists before 6 8€ &Sjpos. 
It is difficult to say what has dropped out: possibly éoraciafor or 
some such word or words. 82. ra» dpovps» om. I’. 33. ris 
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xeepas | ry xapay Mt P? Vb, 38. Gédovow Me P? Sus. and possibly 
T: 6deos T*, békoow Bekk. 

1807 b 1. All the MSS. of Vet. Int. add quod after aristfocratae. 
This is probably repeated by anticipation from ¢o guod solvantur or 
quod guidem dictum est in the following line. In much the same 
way in 1308 a 38 Vet. Int. has honoradilitatis for vopicparos, re- 
peating it from honorabilitahs communis immediately after. 12. 
xeporosnoovra D1? Bekk. Sus.: ye:porovncarras P', ye:porornoay with r 
superscribed over a Ms (=probably xe:porosnoayra): Vet. Int. ordt- 
naniem (z ordinantes), which may stand either for xeporovjoayra oF 
for yepororjoorra, for BAdyas is rendered aspiciens in 1289 b 6 and 
ceevropévous audientes in 1298 a 19. 18. peréBarer Yr P! corr. M8 

etc. Bekk. Sus. (for Vet. Int. sransmutatus est stands for peréBadev, as 
transmutata fuit does in 1301 b 21, 1303 b 21, 1304 b 26, and 
1305 br2): peréBadrXew P* pr. M8: peréBaddro» P** etc. 80. ¢» yey 
o vais «3 xexpapévas wodcreias}] z has in dene lemperatis quidem 
igilur polsts1s ; the other MSS. of Vet. Int. wrongly add auéem after 
bene. $1. wapavoneor] x has pracvaricentur rightly ; a praevart- 
cher, and the other MSS. prirvarentur. $2. swapadvopern ... 84, 
% om. 0? Ar. pr. P® (no doubt owing to the recurrence of Aa»Odve. 
m 34), 80 that we are dependent for these words on r Ms P*, Me 
P' followed by Gittling, have AarOdve: yap wapadvopévy } sapavopia, 
dersp ras otcias 1d puxpdy Samdynpa draped moAAdms yudpsvor (¢ Of 
Y%nerw in P' over an erasure). AavOaves d¢ (yap P! Gottl. in place 
of &), and this reading I have adopted. Vet. Int. has Jatet enim 
Swhintrans pracvaricatto, sicul substanthias parvae expensae consumunt 
Sache factae. latet autem, so that he may have found in his Greek 
lext af pixpal Sardva: avaspovos roAddus ywopevar, but I do not think 
this very likely, for he renders dandy (sing.) by expensae (plur.) in 
1330a 13 and 1321a 40. Praevaricatio stands for rapavopia, for 
branaricentur represents mapavopéc: in 31. That Victorius’ con- 
jecture of éwreso8éovea for rapadvopém (in which Bekker follows him) 
and of wapdSacis or wapéxBacts for sapavopia is wrong (he probably 
obtained his version of the passage by retranslation from Vet. Int.) 
8 evident from Plato, Rep. 424 D (quoted in explanatory note 
2 1307 b 30), from which passage the sentence is repeated, a 
which seems hitherto to have escaped notice. [Since the 
ing note was written, Sus.* ® has called attention to this and 
Mopted the reading of M* P'.) 84. 4 8and P! mi (bracketed 
by Sus): § dwdry Ms and probably Ir, for Vet. Int. has seduciio and 
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seductis stands for éfawarnOévrey in Rhet. 1. 15. 1376 b 23: 4 perd- 
Baors Vict. Bekk. 36. 6 om. Mé P' (it is supplied in P’ in the 
ink of the MS.) and probably r (Vet. Int. secué sophistica oratio). 

1808 a 8. én: D' Bekk. Sus.: gor: 0’. 10. avirovs T and, as it 
would seem, P! (see critical note on 1293 a 28): atrots Ms n°. 
17. éyyiyvovra] Vet. Int. uns, as in 1288 a 13, 1302 a 10, 13, and 
1304 b 26. 83. rapernpeva:| Vet. Int. comprehendantur, but he 
often renders the active by the passive. 35. da rd rypjpara| dd 
rysnpara P*: &d reunuaros TY M* VP (Vet. Int. per honorabilitatem). 
839. xowotd T I Bekk.: xawov Coray, Sus. 40. cardi rovroy rév 
xpdvoy is placed in I? before ¢v daas, 39, and Bekker places these 
words there between brackets: m’ Sus. rightly place them after 
énavréy, - Bekk.’ had already remarked in his note on 1308 a 39 
that the Vet. Int. did so. 

1808 b 6. See explanatory note. 10. é» is added before dA:- 
yapxia in 1" Sus. ll. xai ¢y povapyig is added in 1’, but crossed 
through with red ink in P’: om. 0* Bekk.?: xai povapyig Vict. 
Casaubon Bekk.', but Casaubon and Bekk.' bracket the words, 
and «al dv povapxig is bracketed by Sus. I bracket «al é» povapyéq, 
though not without hesitation, for in 1301 b 13 we have a refer- 
ence to povapyia. See also critical note on 1299 b 22. 13. 
raxv peydvdas 1 Bekk. Sus.: Vet. Int. dreviter magnos (so z with 
all MSS. of Vet. Int. except a, which has dreviser ef magnos): did 
he find Spay’ in place of rayv in Fr? 14. wavrds| z has omnis 
rightly ; the other MSS. of Vet. Int. (except a recent hand in b and 
m) have omnes. 15. pn rol y’ Bekk. Sus.: pyros y' P* Ald., pg ros 
y P°Ls: pyre y P?* etc.: py’ TMS, pgr PL Inc. 11. 1315 a 10 
all MSS. have pa roe ré ye 760s Opacity. In 8 (6). 5. 1320a 16 P* Ls 
Ald. have py ro ye, and all the other MSS. py rs ye. In Metaph. 
Z. 10. 1035 a 29 we have 4 dAws # odros ovre ye. See Eucken, De 
Partic. Usu, p. 70, and cp. Xen. Cyrop. 2. 3. 24. 16, «at om, 
II? (it is supplied in P* by a corrector). 17. ovres dyev I Bekk, 
but in P* is added in the ink of the MS. ¢ ddA otro pvdpifew and 
in the margin in pale ink otro pvypifay: otre pvOul{ew M® P*: Vet. 
Int. has sc ordinare, which may stand here for otro pvépifew, but 
ordinare in Vet. Int. commonly stands for rarrecs. 22. Ms P! 
omit the second rj: the reading of r is of course uncertain. But 
these MSS. have little authority in questions as to the omission of 
small words, 265. rovrov 0* Bekk. Sus.: rovro 0’, 26. rd om. 
Ms P': the reading of © is uncertain, for Vet. Int. frmare might 
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stand either for ¢yyepife» or for rd éyxepi{ew (cp. 1314 a 10, where 
wét stands for rd ypyoOa, and 1315 a 8, where nullum unum facere 
magnum stands for rd pyddva woe» Eva pyar). 28. 0° may pos- 
sibly be right in omitting the first cal (see critical notes on 1254 b 
14 and 1260 a 26), but no great weight attaches to the omission of 
nai by these MSS. Vet. Int. adds aus/em after his equivalent for 
revs awdpovs, but see critical note on 1318 a 35. 84. ddcyapyixais 
Ot Bekk. Sus.: Vet. Int. # oligarchs. 37. Vet, Int. does not 
translate 3. 
- 1809 8 5. BovAngorra} z has volent; the other MSS. of Vet. Int. 
volunt or valent. 10. rot per odv pi KAcwrecOa| Vet. Int. ef ut non 
Surentur. Had F cai rou pi adéwrecOa:? M® omits ody. 12. Adxous 
r P* Ald. Ar. and a correction in pale ink in P’ (Vet. Int. contu- 
bernia): Adyous M* P** etc. and pr. P'. rbécdacay}] Vet. Int. 
reponantur, which stands for riécbeoay here as reposilo does for 
vebevres in 1259 a 23. 15. ro rT Ms Lamb. Cor. Sus., rod P’: 
om. O* Bekk. In 1319 b 7 O omit ra, 29. D add ravrns after 
vgs wodereias, probably owing to the occurrence of ris woAcreias ravras 
(or revra) a line below. Sus, *® brackets ravrns. See critical notes 
on 1290 b 29 and 1298 b 35. Sl. ravras U* (except P*, which 
omits vavres 3¢ rois éx js wodtrelas) Bekk. Sus.: raira 0’. 35, 
Mvage peyloryy tév Epywr tis apxis| Vet. Int. polenttam maximorum 
operum principatus, but maximorum is probably a clerical error for 
MAXIMAM. 40. aipecw corr. P* Sus. and other editors: dalpeow 
all other MSS. and Bekker. Aipeow is probably right: cp. 
3309 b 2 8q. 
1309 b 2. py orpanryxds 8¢ is added in P** L* after dios, but 
see critical notes on 1266 b 12, 1303 b 35, and 1304 a 15. 7. 
téseria P* 1* Bekk.: rotvayrioy Tr M® Sus. 9, cay duvayis twdpyn 
tal tye wodcreias Gia Stahr, Sus., while Eucken would place ris 
welureias after gaia. All the MSS. and Vet. Int. place rijs wodsreias 
before nal. They are probably wrong, as I’ are probably wrong 
Ih 1312 a 27, where I! read &8¢ 4» dvopacroi yivorra: rois DAaus 
ml wappos in place of 3: fy dvopacrol yiyvovras xal yrepiyo rois 
Q))m, which is the reading of 0°. Vet. Int. has s? for «ds, 
bat he probably found xd» in Tr (see critical notes on 1282 b 8 
and 1298 b 23). 10. nat ra UO? Bekk. Sus.: xara P*** etc, and 
Mt. P: et corr. P*. For a similar error see 1319 b 24. 14. 
dies I Bekk. Sus.: dvins 1’. 19. »vy P' m* Bekk. Sus.: 8) VP 
M85. od pip ddd} Vet. Int. non samen, which stands for ot 
12 
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py in 1275 b 6 and 1289 b 6 and for od pévroe in 1306 b 25, but 
may possibly stand for od ps» adda here, for in 1312 a 30 sed famen 
stands for od py adda. Should sed tamen be read here in place of 
non lamen ? 27. dwoBade: 0’ Bekk. Sus., dmoSdve Ald.: dwoBdAn 
P* and pr. P?: dwoSdddes Ar. and a correction in P? in the ink of 
the MS., droBd\An P* V> LS, drepBargei R, 28. ronce| woo” M* 
pr. P* (corrected in P* in the ink of the MS.), sow with o super- 
scribed over 7 P®: somoe the rest and I. $0. rds dAXas 
wodsreias] See explanatory note. 87. woca 0 Rb Ald. Bekk. 
Sus. : soias P?#* Qb Vb, 838. per yap I? Bekk. (yap pév yap 
corr. P*): yip OI. Sus. brackets pev. 

1810 a 18. erep 1° Bekk. Sus,: rep I, 19. gore 36 1d wemas- 
detoGas wpds ri woXsrelay ov rovTo, rd soteiv ols xaipovow] Vet. Int. esf 
autem erudirt ad faciendum non hoc quibus gaudent (so z with the 
other MSS., except that the symbol in z may stand for either hoc or 
haec). The words should probably run—es/ auéem erudiri ad 
politiam non hoc, facere quibus gaudent. 21. 4 M® 1* Bekk.: «ai 
r P* Sus. 22. Vet. Int. democrahzare stands for 8npoxpareiobas 
as in 12904 36 (cp. 1292 a 8). 83. els 8 xpylor] els 8 xpnfewr 
P** Ls. Vet. Int. ad guod abundat. Perhaps he misread xpp{ev as 
xopryay (cp. 1325 b 38, where abundaniia stands for yopqyias). 
39. eal om. 1. 

1810 b 5. dvoiv] dvei» P? pr. P*. z (with b alone) has duobus 
rightly; the other MSS. of Vet. Int. duadus. 9. rip émi rdv dqpyor] 
See explanatory note. 10. com. 0. 165. dnpayayar] dnue- 
yeryou P**. 17. ray ruparwider P***‘ etc. Bekk. Sus.: al rupappibes 
nm, Zl. ras Snusovpyias cal rds Oewpias| Vet. Int. condstores popult 
ef prospectores. See critical notes on 1326b 19 and 1302 b 28. 
24, rovros O* Bekk.' Sus. and corr. P!: rotro els T M8 pr. P?: Bekk.* 
omits rovras. 29. Kuyedos] xueddos P'*. So in 1315 b 24 M8 
and perhaps I have ciweddos and in 1315 b 27 P! Vb and perhaps Tr, 
and in 1315 b 23 P* has xvpedArsdor. In 13135 22 all MSS. have 
xupedidav Or xupedisor, and we find xupedideoy in 'AO. Hod, c. 17. 
1,14. In Plut. De Pyth. Orac. c. 13 the form Kiweddos occurs. In 
Hist. An. 9. 30. 618a 31 there is a various reading xvwéAdous for 
cvpedous (‘swifts’), and in 34 a various reading xupedAiow for xvpe- 
Aiow. 833. yevous 0? Bekk. Sus.: yevos I’. 87. Kédpos] xédpos 
P?* Vb and perhaps. 40. Modcrrév] z has moloftorum ; all the 
other MSS. of Vet. Int. have some corruption or other. &¢] Vet. Int. 
enim, but whether r had ydp is doubtful. 
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1311 a 6. ypnpara 0 Bekk.: Vet. Int. pecunsarum (xpnydrev T?). 
Baca] z has regales (agreeing with supergresstones); the other 
MSS. of Vet. Int. regaits. . 10. rd rd Ar. corr. P® Bekk. Sus.: ra 
vo FT Ms 1? pr. P®: re P'. ll. rpudy» I? Bekk. Sus.: rpopjy 01%, 
18. xaxovv rdv dydov| Vet. Int. suspectam habere turbam; suspectam 
is probably corrupt, for xdxwois is rendered anxiefas in Rhet. 2. 7- 
1385 a 24 and officio in Rhet. 2. 8. 1386 a 8 (xaxot» does not occur 
again in the Politics or at all, it would seem, in the Rhetoric). 
Should sudieciam be read in place of suspectam? 16. «al is added 
after 3¢ in T M*; two MSS. of Vet. Int., however (a z), omit ef. 
ZL. corw| Vet. Int. fuzé. See critical note on 1316b ro. 22. 
aabawep obv oxeddp éd¢xOn, Tras ards K.r.A.| Zxeddv is often used with 
eigyras and similar words to soften the statement that such and 
such a topic has been dealt with (Bon. Ind. s.v. oxeddv), but there 
seems to be less reason for its use here in the simple repetition of 
an assertion, and in 1310 a 40 (the passage referred to) we have 
exedde 384 mapanAnciu ois eipnucvois wep) ras modcreias earl Kat ra 
cupBaiverra wept ras Baoideias xal rds rupamidas, so that Spengel may 
well be right in reading «addwep ody édéxOn, cxeddy ras auras «.1.d. 
28. raird Tr M* Bekk. Sus., ravra P*: ratra 01’. $0. povdpxyas * 
Bekk.: povdpyas M* P* Sus.: Vet. Int. monarchis leaves the reading 
of © uncertain. 836. da... 88. ‘Appddiop is cited, as Sus. points 
out, in Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 980, but the passage occurs only in 
the Aldine edition. Dindorf’s note is ‘Omittunt Ravennas et 
Suidas, Videntur eiusdem esse auctoris qui Aristotelis locum 
inseruit scholio v. 92.’ See critical note on 1287 b 31. 37. 
Vet. Int. renders 8¢ by e/, as in 1291 b 40 and 13124 18. ‘Appddiov| 
dppodiee M® and possibly r (Vet. Int. s//ustsse Harmodto). 38. 
t has aristogiton; of the other MSS. of Vet. Int. a has artstogstaton 
and the rest aristoginion. 

1911 b &. dd ydp rd ryy yuraixa wapehéobat rdv vidy airov| Vet. Int. 
ua enim mulier recusavil filium ipsius, where wapedécda has 
probably been misread or misunderstood by the translator. _—_7. 
deywa Sus.: aloxivac M* P! and probably (Vet. Int. verecundiam 
Seerent: aleyiverba is rendered verecundari in 1324b 34 and 
1313 31): aloxvvecGas TI? Bekk., accepting which reading Vict., 
followed by Bonitz (Ind. 22a 30), would insert ind before ray 
MPipyer, 8. pordpyo» I Bekk.: povapya» © Sus. (Vet. Int. 
monarcharum), sxparaiov II? Bekk. Sus.: xparawt M®* P': Vet. Int. 
Cralact, which leaves the reading of Fr uncertain: Kparevou Scaliger, 
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comparing Ael. Var. Hist. 8. 9. 10. 4 m7? Sus.: 7 Ms P' and 
probably r, for Vet. Int. gives no equivalent for it, and he often 
gives no equivalent for the article: om. Vict. Giph. Bekk. 13. 
Should rot be added before spés? 18. Aqeias O’ Bekk. Sus.: 
éuSeias I? Ar., but a mark resembling a colon (:) is placed in P* over 
A (see Sus.’). The letters » and 8 are interchanged in some words, 
e.g. in Zeppvdcjs, which appears also in Attic inscriptions as ZepSvAsjs 
(Meisterhans, Gramm. der att. Inschr., ed. 2, pp. 59-60). But éASeias 
is probably merely the mistake of a copyist for ¢Aqeias, the letters » 
and 8 having been for a considerable period very similar in form in 
minuscule writing. 14. viet 0? Bekk.: vig Ms P’ Sus.: the read- 
ing of r is of course uncertain. In 1304a 8 and 1313 a 32 all 
MSS. have vuléow, in 1277 a 18 of vleis, in 12934 29 rovs vieis, but 
on the other hand all have vloi in 1261 b 39 and vlovs in 1270 b 
4. The Index Aristotelicus records no instance of the occurrence 
_ of the forms vivis and vigos in Aristotle’s writings: viod occurs in 
Eth. Nic. 7. 7. 1149 b 11. In the ’A@, Hod. the forms vieie (nom. 
and acc.), view» are exclusively found. As to the use of these 
various forms see Meisterhans, Gramm. der att. Inschr., ed. 2, 
p- 113, who remarks that after B.c. 350 the forms of the word used 
in Attic inscriptions are generally those of the second declension, 
and Kihner, Ausfihrl. gr. Gramm., ed. Blass, 1. 506 sqq. fucra] 
Vet. Int. nzhel. 20. wdppor 0? Bekk. and a correction in P? in 
the ink of the MS.: sippov © M8 pr. P! (Vet. Int. pirron or pyrron: 
z has pirron): YWvéer Fabius Benevolentius ap. Vict. ad locum, 
followed by Sus. The murderer of Cotys is usually called Nvdes: 
thus the best MS. of Diogenes Laertius, the Burbonicus, has Hvées 
(so Prof. Bywater informs me) in 3. 46, and Demosthenes has 
liv6ey in c. Aristocr. cc. 119, 127, 163, and so has Plutarch in Adv. 
Colot. c. 32, De se ipsum citra invidiam laudando, c. 11, Reip. 
Gerend. Praec. c. 20, and elsewhere. In Diog. Laert. 9. 65, indeed, 
it is implied that Diocles called the murderer of Cotys Hvppes», but 
the passage is thought by Casaubon and Menage to be a gloss on 
€v r@ Ive a dozen lines above which has crept from the margin 
into the text and has been severed in the process from the words 
on which it was a comment. There is much, therefore, to be said 
for the reading Uv6ey in the passage before us. I hesitate, how- 
ever, to depart from the reading of the MSS., as Aristotle may 
have written [dppey or Ivpper, though he may have been in error 
in doing so. Zeller (Plato, Eng. Tr., p. 30, note 64) apparently 
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accepts the reading Udppe», for he distinguishes between Parrhon 
and Pytho. 25. xai rév epi ras dpxas| Vet. Int. ef ca quae circa 
principatus. He takes rés to be neuter and appears to make rav 
wepi ras dpyas «A. dependent on dépbetpay and éveyeipncay. 27. 
werOadidas T II Bekk., except that pr. M* has mesOadndas and R> 
wevrahivas: IevOcdidas Schn. Sus. Almost all MSS. have reéécdop 
or wes6i\ow in 29. We find the form Deidos in Strabo, p. 582, 
and Paus. 3. 2. 1. swepudvras P'* Rb Ar, Bekk. Sus.: wepidvras 
Ms P?* Vb Ald. and probably r (Vet. Int. circumsiantes: he renders 
wepovola in 1329 b 28 by cercumstantia). 29. Zpép&ks Camotius 
(editor of the Aldina minor in 1552), Sylburg, Bekk. Sus. etc.: 
opéepdns Y 1 Ar. See explanatory note. 80. «al ris "ApyeAdov 3 
éxbéoees | Vet. Int. does not translate 3, but this he fails to do in 
some other passages in which exai. . . dé occurs (12524 13, 1313b 
32 8q.). 85. rowvras I' Bekk. Sus.: rowavrns 0’. 87. «ai 
wepi ras wodcreias om. r Mé pr. P’ (the words are added in the 
margin of P' in pale ink). 40. cvyyvocer6a T? Bekk. Sus.: 
ovyyrsoba: Mé and probably r (Vet. Int. sndudgert’), cvyyrooGa pr. P' 
(corrected in pale ink). 

1812 @ 1. Zapdardxadroy Bekk.? Sus.: capdavdradtov Fr 0 Bekk.. 
faivevra| Vet. Int. percutientem se. 2. adrnOy| Vet. Int. vere (Anas 
P?), 4. rovro r P Sus., roiro with r superscribed over the second 
r Ms (two alternative readings being thus offered, 1. rovro, 2. rour’ 
Of rovro rd, it is uncertain which): rs P*?* Rb Vb: om. P* Ald. Bekk. 
6. pebtovra}] After this word I propose to insert 17, pddwra 8... 
20, émféoecs. See explanatory notes on 13124 6, 17. 7. dua yap 
% morevecOas xarappovovow és Anoovres| Vet. Int. propter confidere 

enim contemnunt fanquam oblituri. UlorreverOa: is elsewhere in the 
Politics rendered cred: or credibilis fiert. Confidere stands for 
tepppoid{eocGa: in 1313b 15, 16, and the translator may have misread 
twrecbas a8 wappnow(ecOa. Perhaps /aftfuri should be read in 
place of ob/:furt. 10. «atom. I’ (z omits ef with most of the 

MSS, of Vet. Int. unlike a). 11. pordpyos M1 Bekk. Sus.: the 

reading of f is uncertain. The first family of MSS. usually has 

the form posdpyns (vol. ii. p. liii). 12. ’Agrudye:} dorudyn LA Ald. 
(Acrudyy Bekk.): dornéyes P*. See Kithner, Ausfithr]. gr.Gramm., 
ed, Blass, x. 513, Anm. 2, and Pape-Benseler, Worterbuch d. gr. 

l n, 8. Vv. "Aorudyns. 14. Opat I? (@pgé Bekk.? Sus.’): 

Gif Ms P* (@pa¢ Bekk.' Sus.**). 16. z has ariobar sa é (perhaps 
=¢riobarsanem); most of the other MSS. of Vet. Int. have ario- 
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barsane or ariobar sane. 18. wapa rois pordpyas| Vet. Int. @ 
monarchts. povdpxos 11 Bekk. Sus.: the reading of F is uncertain. 
19. Opdoos 11 Bekk. (6 in P' over an erasure): @6dpoos Giph. 
(p. 678) Sus. probably rightly: Vet. Int. audacta, which may 
represent either Opdoos or Oapoos, for it represents Opacurnr in 
1269 b 35 and @dpaos in 12584 11. 26. donep xiv] Vet. Int. ac 
st uligque: SO in 1278 a 37 aoei is rendered ac st. 28. yiyrorra:| 
Vet. Int. ferent is probably a clerical error caused by fere/ in the 
preceding line. See however critical note on 13134 14. 29. 
povapyas P! m* Bekk.: povdpyas IT M® Sus. 80. ob pi dAda] 
Vet. Int. sed famen: see critical note on 1309 b 25. $1. of om. 
Ms P' and perhaps also Yr. 82. p}) om. Tr Me pr. P’ (it is added 
in P' in paler ink) possibly rightly, but these MSS. are prone to 
omit, and especially to omit small words. 834. éyyeréoOa: woddois 
I? Bekk. Sus.: yeveoOa: woddois M® P!: Vet. Int. adesse multis, which 
probably stands for é¢yyerécba moddois, though adesse is not the usual 
equivalent for ¢yyevér6as. 86. drov| gros Thompson Sus., but 
Xenophon sometimes wrote érov where he should have written 
dros (Rutherford, New Phrynichus, p. 115: see Liddell and Scott 
on dérov and ov), and it is possible that Aristotle wrote dmrov here. 
37. avra T (Vet. Int. $161); avra Bekk. 38. rd» Biory is added 
after reXeurjoas in P! and marg. P*: for similar explanatory additions 
in MSS. of the first family see critical note on 1255 b 12. 

1812 b 4. ai om. Ms P" Sus. and perhaps TP. 5. xepapevs 
xepapet II’ Sus. probably rightly (see explanatory note on 13114 
17 and Hesiod, Op. et Dies, 25): xepapst xepapevs O° Bekk. 9. 
éva| z has aliguando with all the MSS. of Vet. Int. except a, 
which has alt, probably a miswriting of the contraction for 
aliquando. Did Vet. Int. find éviore in ©? More probably he 
substitutes a@liguando for uno for the sake of clearness. Gray oi 
perexovres cracu(wow]| Vet. Int. guando gut parhcipant seditiones 
Secerunt, Fecerunt should probably be /eceriné. 10. dowep 9 
ray mepi TéAwval Vet. Int. sicus gut circa Gelonem. Sus.’ rightly 
suggests that guae corum has dropped out before gus. 18. 
dpyy| z has participarefur wrongly with all the other MSS. of 
Vet. Int. in place of principetur or principarelur. avornodyrev 
Ppis¢ Rb Vb Ald. Sus.: cvordvrey TF M* P* Bekk. (Vet. Int. has 
congregatts and renders ovordsres in 15 by congregats). 14. 
Should 4» be added before rvpamis? 15. airay] Sus. ‘ (per’) 
avray?, si Omnino correctione opus est.’ 20. éx 8¢ row xara- 
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gpovicbas| Vet. Int. ex contempiu autem. 28. dsoAdvaor I Bekk. 
pr. P* (corrected in the ink of the MS.) and corrections in P? in 
pale ink and in the margin of P*: dwoAAvoves M®* pr. P'® Sus. See 
explanatory note on 1324 b 20. 

1918 a9. a» O* Bekk.: da» M® P! Sus.: the reading of Ir is 
of course uncertain. ll. mpds rais elpnpévas| z has cum his guae 
dictae sunt; the other MSS. of Vet. Int. have cum his quae dicta . 
sunt. 14, éyivero| Vet. Int. fieret. See critical note on 1312 a 
28. 18. ajo» I'O: it is bracketed by Schneider, Coray, and 
Bekk* (see also Bon. Ind. 173 b 38 sqq.), but Vahlen, whom Sus. 
follows, is probably right in suggesting that &8#Ao» dr: should be 
read (Beitrage zu Aristoteles Poetik, 4. 432 sq.). 20. a om. I’. 
24, § epi MoAorrovs| Vet. Int. does not translate 4, but see critical 
notes on 1304 b 35 and 1306 a 30. 82. wapédaBer| z has 
ecceperat, a acctperat; the other MSS. of Vet. Int. accepzi. 33. 
“ob dra” ava} Vet. Int. non oportet haec dicere, but it is more 
likely that he misread his Greek text than that he found od dei 
revra davas in it. 88. ray is added after ris in P** V> Ald. 
Bekk.: om. Ms P! * Sus. (the reading of r is of course uncertain) : 
in pr. P* r&» takes the place of ris, but is altered into rjs by 
acorrector in the ink of the MS. 89. ra re © 1? Bekk. Sus.: 
raM*P'. Bekk.’ conjectures ofovra: for old» re, and is followed by 
Sus, but Bekk.* has oldy re. Ovovras seems to me to give a wrong 
sense; it implies that the advocates of this mode of preserving 
trannies are mistaken in thinking that it is preservative of them, 
whereas Aristotle admits that it is so (1314 a 12 8q., 29 sqq.), but 
says that it is wicked (1314 a 13 8q.). 41. cvocira] Vet. Int. 
communtcattones: elsewhere in the Politics ovecina is always ren- 
dered convivia. Should concenationes (or convivationes) be read? 
Cuvtvare stands for cvoorreiy in 1317 b 38. Communticationes 
Usually stands for xowwrias. 

1818 b 2. dpdenpa re P?® Rb Ar. Bekk. Sus. and a MS. used by 
Victorius, and also the edition of the Vetus Interpres’ translation 
contained in Albertus Magnus’ Works: qpovqpard re TF M8 P?** Qb 
V0 Ald. (see Sus.'). 7. cat om. F M8 pr. P! (it is supplied in P? 
the ink of the MS.). 8. gpoweiv] Vet. Int. deprehendere. Sus. 
suggests that he may have found ¢apay in r, but perhaps he misread 
dpeniy as gepay. wpay, however, is rendered by depracdare in 
1303 a 34 and 1306 b 30. 18. ovpaxovoas P' oO? Bekk. Sus.: 
"pexovcious M* (Syracusanos Vet. Int.). rots draxovords éftxeumev 
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n* Bekk.: rots draxovords, ots éféweprev I’ Sus.: obs draxovoras éf¢- 
weurey Coray. But if with 0 we omit ots, the structure of the 
sentence introduced by ofc», 12, will resemble that of not a few 
other passages (see explanatory note). 14, 6 is added before 
‘Iépev in Ms P? Sus.: whether r added it is uncertain. 15. Vet. 
Int. has confident for sxappnoid{ovrai, which is the reading of 0 
Bekk. Sus., and /atebunt for \avOdvovew (11 Bekk. Sus.), but he some- 
times renders the present by the future: thus in 1281 a 19 he has 
corrumpel for POcipa and in 1287a 31 intferimet for dapbeipes. 
19. pire] See explanatory note on 1313 b 18. 20. pis ry caf 
jptpay Srres| Vet. Int. occupaht circa cohidiana, Did he find not r@¢, 
but rots inl? 28. ‘Odupmiou FI: ’OAupsreeiov Sus. probably rightly 
(see explanatory note). 24. ray wept Ldpov épya oduxpdrea| Vet. 
Int. corum quae de Samo opera multi impert. Sus.’ suggests that r 
had wapa in place of wepi, but see 1258b 40 and 1317 b 26 sqq., 
where de represents wep). See explanatory note. 28. 8) om. I* 
Bekk. probably wrongly: 0 are probably wrong in omitting 33 
in 1330a 37. $2. rovrey is omitted inI M*. abrév xabedciv is 
added after rovrwy in P** Ls Ald. Ar., but see critical notes on 
1255 b 12, 1303 b 35, and 1304a 15. 88. d¢ O* Bekk.: & érs Ms 
P* Sus. and possibly r, for though Vet. Int. has adhuc (=@rn) only 
and does not translate 8¢, he sometimes fails to give an equivalent 
for ¢ in rendering «ai... 8€ (see critical note on 1311 b 30). 
89. dudorépas I* Bekk. Sus.: dudorépas m1’ (Vet. Int. utrasgue). 

18148 2. ovd dy els P' Of Bekk. Sus.: ovdcis Av T M®. 4. §]} 
Vet. Int. si (et T'?). 5. pydevi 1 Bekk. Sus.: yyder I? (corrected 
in P? in the ink of the MS.). 7. Vet. Int. does not render 
roovroy. 8. nail before dAevOepid{oy om. T°. 10. ovocirors | 
ovoorrios T M8 Rb: ovoorrins P! with a dot under the second « to 
erase it. 18. & eAAeiwes O* Bekk. Sus.: &€ Aelres P', 8€ Adwee M8: 
Vet. Int. ausem deficit (8 &ddwe probably Pr). 18. moreiowci 
mn’ Sus. (Vet. Int. credant): in P® ov is written by the scribe himself 
over an erasure, so that morevowoi may have been the original 
reading: morevoovci P?* Rb Vb Ald. Bekk. and a correction in P*. 
19. éavrois] atrois the third Basle edition of Aristotle followed by 
Vict. and Bekker: adrois L® Ald.: the rest éavrois, and so Sus. 
25. ow Tr P’ Bekk. Sus.: om. M® 0%. 81. oxeddv df dvavrias] 
Vet. Int. uf ex contrario (ut om. z with ghmn). Had Ir éowep 
€& évarrias? 40. roe M* P'*2* RD Sus.: rd F P® Lt Vb Ar. Bekk. 
rou I’ Sus. (Vet. Int. ué¢ videatur): om. 0* Bekk. 
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1814 b 1. dawavévra] Vet. Int. expendat (the whole sentence 
running, primo quidem, ut videatur curare communia neque expendat 
gratuita falia), and so in 5 dwodddvra reddat. Schn. Bekk.* and 
Sus., but not Coray, add els before depeds, probably rightly. 38. 
Seder 1? Bekk. Sus.: de86aox Me P*. 7. dé€een 1! Bekk.? Sus.: 
&ééa. I? Bekk.! 9. y’ om. Ms P': the reading of Ir is uncer- 
tain, as Vet. Int. usually fails to render ye. Ll. émriOcivro 
P** Rb Vb Bekk. and corr. P*, émrGeiv rd Ald.: émridowro P! Sus., 
émerBoiyro pr. P*, éwidowro M*: the reading of I is of course 
uncertain (Vet. Int. imszlient: 2 insiliet). See Kithner, Ausfuhri. 
gr. Gramm., ed. Blass, § 282, Anm. 5, where Plato, Laws 922 B, is 
referred to for rOcivro, and Xen. Mem. 3. 8. 10 for riBoiro. TiBeiuny 
occurs in Plato, Laws 674A etc. In 2. 11. 1273b6 all MSS. 
except Ms have sposiro. 16. re] Vet. Int. auéem, as in 1336 5, 
where see critical note. 17. xowev O' P* Bekk. Sus. and over 
an erasure P*: xowdy P*? Rb Vb. 22. wodewuxns Madvig (Adv. 
Critica, 1. 468)—who compares c. 12. 1315 b 16, dad rd modepuxds 
yevicbar Kvecobévns otx hv eixarappdenros, and 1315 b 28 sq.—and 
also Sus.: wodrsens FO Bekk. 26. dros 0? Bekk.: ray Ddrov 
m' Sus. -So in 1260a 26 Me P’ have sr: rowvrov, the rest rs ray 
reovrer, and in 1331 a 34 M® 0* corr. P’ have pnddva rowiroy and 
pr. P? (perhaps I also) pndéva r&v rowovrwy, See critical notes on 
1331a 34 and 1336b 8. 82. 6avpdcwow T, except corr. P® 
which is of no authority: Ouvpd(eow corr. P® Cor. Bekk.* Sus. 
The reading of r is of course uncertain. See explanatory note. 
8B. ré ye} Vet. Int. func (rére T?). See critical note on 1318 a 1. 

1815 @ 3. dBedrepias| aBedrnpias Bekk.' (see Liddell and Scott): 
apeArnpias P*, the rest aBeArepias. 7. dpxdvrev xai dixacrnpiov| See 
explanatory note. Ll. wept 0° Bekk.: mapa m1 Sus. 15. duet 
Ms P'** Sus.: dvoiv O° Bekk. See critical note on 1310b 5. ra 
coopera I1* Bekk.:. 1d oadpa M® P' Sus. and probably r, for though 
a has corporum, several MSS. of Vet. Int. (including z) have corpus. 
coddgews is bracketed by Schneider Bekk.* and Sus. probably rightly. 
20. § »4 is omitted in Ir in a lacuna; no blank, however, is left 
in z. Sl. Wouxiis yap dveioGas| Vet. Int. animae enim pretium fiert. 
38. sapaipeow P* etc. Bekk. and probably pr. P' (for a¢ is over 
am erasure), wapaiveow pr. P**: adaipeows M® Sus. corr. P': the 
reading of r is uncertain (Vet. Int. ad/ationem, which is his equiva- 
lent for swapaipeow in 131112). Uapaipeow is probably right, for 
all the MSS. have sapaipeow or xapaweow in 1311 a 12, and in the 
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’AO, Tod. (see Sandys’ Index) sraparpeioba is exclusively used with 
ésha, though in Plato, Rep. 569 B we have aqeddperos ra Srda. 
40. ray before émriepévwv om. M8 pr. P' (it is supplied in P’ in the 
ink of the MS.): the reading of is of course uncertain. 

1815 b 6. r& P? *etc., rg Bekk. Sus.: ray Ms P’* Le. Vet. Int. has 
quam quod meliores principentur et non humiles (rot Bedriovas dpyew 
kai py) Teramewopevous I’ ?). ll. As to the brackets within which 
I have placed 1315 b r1-39 see explanatory note on 1315 b 11. 
Chtyoxpomdrepar| dAvyoypommraras or rather GAcyoxpomerdry ‘and ¢ori 
in place of elcly, the words dAsyapyia xat being omitted, Spengel 
(Aristot. Studien, 3. 63). “Odtyoxponérara should probably be read. 
See critical notes on 1293 b 32 and 12994 27. 1A. érn 8 avry 
diduewev éxardv|] Vet. Int. has enim ipsa for & airy (yap abr) V?). 
Mé has 8 avry, P! & avrn. 18. you» 0? Bekk. Sus.: od» 1’. 
See critical note on 1320 a 29. 24, érupdywnoey O* Bekk.: 
érupdyvevoey M8 Sus., crupdvevoev P': the reading of Fr is of course 
uncertain. In 32 all MSS. have érupayvevoev (P! crupavevoer), except 
P?, which has érupavyncery, and in 36 all have rvpawevoas. It 
seems likely, therefore, that the form rvpayvevo should be preferred 
in all these three passages, though in 3F all MSS. have rvpavpis. 
The form rupayyetw, however, occurs nowhere else in the Politics, 
and the Index Aristotelicus gives no other instance of it from 
Aristotle’s writings; its occurrence here, therefore, throws addi- 
tional doubt on the genuineness of 1315 b 11-39. The rare fem. 
ddtyoxpéuias also occurs in 39 (Asyoypdmo: P' pr. P* only). The 
Index Aristotelicus gives no reference for it to Aristotle’s writings. 
In 1317 b 24 we have the fem.. ddAsyoxpovious. 26. rérrapa Ii* 
Bekk.: réscapa Ms P': Vet. Int. guafuor leaves the reading of r 
uncertain. See critical note on 1300a 23, Susemihl is probably 
right in adopting T. Hirsch’s emendation #ov. The symbol occa- 
sionally used in Greek MSS. to represent qusov is one which it 
would be easy to confound with that for rérrapa: see Gardthausen, 
Gr. Palaeographie, p. 268.  Yappircxos] wappirtxos O' P?* Sus. : 
‘pappyrixyos Rb Vb Ald. Bekk. (recte, ut videtur), Yopuurrixos P*’ 
(Sus.). See Pape-Benseler, Wérterbuch d. gr. Eigennamen for the 
two forms of the name and their use by various authors. The 
famous Greek inscription (Hicks, Greek Historical Inscriptions, 
p. 4) has the forms wpaydrixos and Wappdreyos. Topdiov] So r 0 
Bekk.: Sus. I'épyov, which is the correct name (it appears on two 
coins of Ambracia: see Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 1. 642. 6), but 
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it is possible that the writer of the passage made a slip: Topyiov 
R6éper and a MS. of the Vet. Int. (m), which has gorgie, not gordie, 
like the rest, and Plut. Sept. Sap. Conv. c. 17 sqq. 27. raira © 
P* Bekk. Sus., ravra L®: ravra the rest (Mé® has rav with r over the 
v). 28. ddopvpdpyros| z has sine armatorum custodia perhaps 
rightly; the other MSS. of Vet. Int. sine armorum custodta. 81. 
épvye] z has fugit rightly; the other MSS. of Vet. Int. fat. 
34. Bojesen and Sus. insert ra» before wept ‘Iépora, but without 
necessity : see explanatory note. epi cupaxovoas P' Sus., rept ovp- 
pasowcas M*: Vet. Int. circa siracusam or syracusam (nept cvpaxovcay 
V2): wept cupaxovoas P*** V> Ald. Bekk.' (wapa Supaxovoias Schn. 
Bekk.’). 85. tn 8 otd airy woddd dépevev] Vet. Int. non autem 
permanstl ipsa multis annis (én 8 ove avr rodda dsepecvew T?). Me 
P' have ov8 airy. | 86. dvow P! n° Bekk. Sus.: duet» Ms P**. 

1316 al. row sAdrevos is added after rj in P** L® Ald. Ar. but 
see critical note on 1313 b 32. 9. péy ov» is left untranslated by 
Vet. Int., od» om. Ms. 14, ye corr. P® Cor. Bekk.* Sus. : re Me P? 
* Bekk.': Vet. Int., as usual, does not render re. 8: by] propter quod 
bc ghkI1mn rightly, for 8d with the accusative is commonly 
rendered propier by Vet. Int.: per gquodaz. 17. dpaom.T P" (olo», 
16... perafdd\Ae, 17, is omitted in M*): dpa dua peraBadrAec Thompson, 
Sus*®, 26. Casaubon, followed by Sus., is probably right in 
adding ofr’ «el fora: after ora. |§ 28. nal is added after det in Mm’. 
29. ovvexds 0 Bekk. Sus.: cuveyés I’. 82. trav... 33. Sowep 
4 om. Fr Ms, so that for these words P’ is the only representative of 
the first family of MSS., and P' has rev in place of ra» in 332. 
34, Xapadov} See critical note on 1271 b 25. «al év Kapynddm om. 
pr. P*. Kluge (Aristoteles de Politia Carthaginiensium, p. 86) is 
perhaps right in thinking that something has dropped out after «al. 
He says, ‘nomen quidem huius Poenorum regis, sub quo haec 
mutatio imperii facta fuerit, aut textu excidit aut philosophus 
ignorasse videtur.’ ‘H followed by the name of the tyrant in the 
genitive has perhaps dropped out. 86. al om. M® P' and possibly 
r (Vet. Int. plurimae). 88. dvaftAdov P'* Bekk. Sus.: dveftAdov 
r Me p?? Rb Vb Ald. 

1816 b 1. wodv © P' Vict. (who however translates of soAAol) 
Schn. Cor. Gottl Bekk.? Sus.: wodAol M* 0? Bekk.! = 2. eivas 
Pt o* Bekk.: om. Ir Ms: it is bracketed by Sus. See critical note 
on 52524 8. Iov] z has egualtier with a; the other MSS. of Vet. 
Int. eguale or equalem. is wddews| z has per ctvitates with a; the 
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other MSS. of Vet. Int. have per civitatem. See critical note on 
1253a10. 5. dnpoxparoupévy | See explanatory note on 1316 b 3. 
xpnuari{ovra| z has pecuniost fiunt, not pecuniost sunt, as most of the 
other MSS., and probably rightly, for xpnyari{eoOa is rendered 
pecuntosum fiert in 1316 b 4. 6. 3¢] z has autem with a; the 
other MSS. of Vet. Int. have enim. 8. atry I Sus.: adr) 11? 
Bekk. 10. eloivy| foay T M® (Vet. Int. evant). See critical note 
On 1311 a 2, 16. Lamb. Bekk.* Sus. add «ai before xara- 
rox(éuevor, but see critical note on 1260a 26. 20. ode rére 
Camotius in the later Aldine (or Camotian) edition of Aristotle’s 
writings published at Venice in 1552, followed by Bekk.* and Sus.: 
ovdérore T 0 Bekk.? 28. See explanatory notes on 1316 b 33, 
24. 24. P' adds of after dfeivas, MS os, © of (Vet. Int, stds): [ol] 
Sus. The word is probably repeated from é rm, which follows. 
25. gnow 1 Bekk. Sus.: gaoi P* 0° Ar., déci P=. 27. As to the 
existence of a lacuna here see explanatory note. 


BOOK VIII (VI). 


1816 b 38. sola M* P'* etc. Sus.: wota r Ar. Bekk. and pr. P?: 
moa P?, 

1817 @ 2. re is placed after ddcyapyixas in M* P', but not by Sus. : 
the reading of I is uncertain, as Vet. Int. seldom renders re. _—‘5. 
Spengel Bekk.* Sus. add epi rd before BovAeudpevov. dAtyapysnies . .. 
8. dpxatpecias om. M®, 6. ra 8¢... 7. pew om. P** RD Le Ald. 
Ar. and pr. P*, so that for these words we are dependent on r P!® 
(a recent correction in the margin of P* has been erased). Spengel 
and Bekk.* read rd &¢ in place of ra 8é. = LI. dAtyapyxe» Fr P* Ar, 
Vict. Bekk. Sus. (Vet. Int. oligarchiarum, though one MS., g, has 
oligarchicarum): all the MSS. except r P® have ddsyapyuds, 
12. ris Rb Ar, Bekk. Sus.: ri P’, ri r Me P#** etc. 13. 
Schneider, following the translations of Lamb. and Ramus, and 
followed by Bekk.*, is probably right in adding érel before dei. 
28. dowep O* Bekk. Sus.: ds M* P!: the reading of F is uncer- 
tain, for Vet. Int. often fails to render rep. 28. dAAd eal] z has 
sed ef rightly; a has sed and the other MSS. of Vet. Int. sed 
CX. 86. ocvvaycyeiy T* Bekk.: curcyer Me P': Vet. Int. congre- 
gare leaves the reading of r uncertain. For similar differences of 
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reading see critical note on 1284 a 5. 89. A¢youey TD? RD Ar, 
Bekk. Sus. : A¢youew P* ** etc. | 

1817 b 3. dnporsdy I* Bekk.: 8npoxparud»y M* P' Sus. Vet. Int. 
has democraticum, which probably represents &Sypoxparixdy, though 
Onporiucés is rendered democraticus in 1292 b 13, 16 and 1299 b 32. 
In 1318 a 18 all MSS. have rd dnyorexdy Sixaov, though in 1318 a 4 
all have rot dscalov rot duodcyoupévou elvar Snpoxparixoy and in 3. 9. 
1280 a 8 all have rd dicaow rd re dAcyapyixdy Kal Sypoxpariedy. 8. 
tour’ elvas (xai] réXos| xal om. I’ and Ar. does not translate it. m' 
may be right, and I have bracketed «ai, though the authority of 
these MSS. is small in cases of omission. Sus. follows Thurot in 
reading xal ror’ eva: réAos, but rovro is probably the antecedent of 
é 7. Compare for the form of the sentence 4 (7). 2. 1324 b 33, 
wal Gwep avrois gxagra of gacw elva: Sixatoy ode cuuépoy, rovr’ ovx« 
aicyivovras xpis rovs GAdous doxotvres, and 7 (5). 9. 1310 4 30 Sq. 
12. rd is added before rjs in M® P' Sus.: the reading of I is of 
course uncertain. 18. 8ovAevovros 0! Bekk.? Sus.: S8ovAou dvros T* 
Bekk.’ Uperov évros takes the place of spwrevovros in some MSS. in 
Xen. Cyrop. 8.7.16. I see no such reason for dpros here as exists 
in Plato, Laws 728 B, rd dpacovobas rois ovo xaxcis dySpdow: Aristot. 
De Part. An. 4. 10. 687. a 12: Demosth. in Lept.c.7. 17. rovrey 
O* Bekk.: rocovrey 1 Sus. 24. mm Sus. may be right in adding 
civas after dAcyoxpovious : it is omitted by all MSS. in the somewhat 
similar passage 2. 12. 1273 b 40, but there it can be more easily 
supplied from what precedes. 27. wept is added after evOurdr 
wat in M* P* Sus. and possibly also in I, but this is uncertain 
because ‘ praepositionem cum plurium nominum casibus copulatam 
ante unumquodque eorum repetere solet Guilelmus’ (Sus.' p. xxxiii: 
see vol. ii. p. 65), and here he repeats de not only before his equi- 
valent for sodsrelas, but also before his equivalent for ray idior 
oveolaypdrer, 29. wavrevy 4} ray peyicrev| In IO Bekk. the 
words § rée peyicrey follow ddcyiorey, 30, but (with Schn. Cor. and 
Sas.) I follow the third Basle edition of Aristotle in placing them 
after wavrev. It is possible that owing to the similar ending of 
peyicrer and dAtyiocrey the words dpxyw 8¢ pndtepiay pnderds 4 or 
EXdcyisrey were omitted by the writer of the archetype and subse- 
quently added by him in the margin without a sufficiently clear 
indication of the place at which he intended them to be inserted. 
The only thing which throws doubt on this transposition is the 
presence in the text of the second «vpiay, which seems needless if 
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we adopt the transposition, but I do not think that this is sufficient 
to turn the scale. 80. ddtylcrev] ddcyooréy Mé pr. P! (corrected 
into éAtyoray in P! in the ink of the MS.) and possibly r. In 
1320 a 12 P" has ddryoords with « superscribed over the second o. 
In Metaph, I. 1. 1053 a 9 A>, and in Phys. 5. 3. 226 b 28 pr. E, 
have éAcyoordp (see also the various readings in De An. 3. 3. 428 b 
19 and De Gen. An. 1. 18. 725 a 18, and Soph. Antig. 625, referred 
to by Liddell and Scott). 87. nat BovAjy] nal Bovdds Tr M8 (Vet. 
Int. constiia). Schneider and Bekker add nj» before BovAj», but as 
to the omission of the article in enumerations see critical notes on 
1291 a 4 and 12742 21, and cp. 8 (6). 8. 1322 b 31 sqq. and Plato, 
Rep. 545 A. Sus. brackets «al BovAjy, and no doubt it has just 
been implied that the Boulé is one of the magistracies, from which 
it is here distinguished, but Aristotle is sometimes inconsistent. 
’Apxai and BovAai are mentioned separately in a similar way in Plut. 
Solon, c. 16, wdvra & dpadas émrpéWavres, apxds éxeAncias dnaorhpa 
Bovids. That the payment of the Boulé was of importance in 
a democracy we see from Demosth. c. Timocr. c. 99, ras ob Bede, 
et dtd tov vdpov, dy od réBecxas piabdy AaBar, dusobos 6 Snpos xal 4} Bovdd 
cal ra Sxcacrnpia fora ; 88. gr: ... 41. Bavavoia] See explana- 
tory note. 41. ér: Ar. Lamb. Sus.: emt rm Bekk. 

1818 @ 1. xaradecpOy | Vet. Int. deficiat (we expect relicla stf or 
derelicia sit: deficere usually represents éAAcirew). dé ye Cor. Sus. : 
rore' Il. See critical note on 1314 b 33. — 8... rats Snpoxpariass TH" 
Bekk. Sus. : ris 8nzoxparias 1". 7. P® Ar. Bekk.® Sus. have rods 
edmdpous f rovs ardpous ; P* has rovs evmdpous (corrected into dwdpovs) 
4) Tous evwdpous : all other MSS., including I, have rovs amrdpovs 4 rovs 
eiwépous, The authority of P® is very small. As to dpye» see 
explanatory note on 1291 b 32. 9. wodcrefa * Ar. Bekk.: wide: 
It'Sus. Todsreig seems preferable to rédes: cp. 6 (4). 4.1291 b 34 
sqq: and 7 (5). 9. 133104 28 sqq. 12. xeAiors]| rots xAlo T (Vet. 
Int. epszs mille). 14. card rovro] Vet. Int. i his (xara rovrer T 
with P??). 16. aipécewy Camot. Vict. Lamb. Schn. Bekk.* Sus. 
Bonitz (Ind. 180 b 59): 8apéoewy F  Bekk.’ See critical note on 
1332 b 36. Al easily drops out and is easily added before Al. 
24. B8ixaos psvos} Vet. Int. solum tustum (dixaov pdvov T?). 27. 
cporoyncovew P® RP Ald. Bekk. Sus.: dépodcyovow I' P** Les Ar. 
32. 7d is added after rovroin lr M*. $4. ei om. O* Bekk. These 
MSS. omit e& in 1287b 6 also. 85. mporyeyémrra} Vet. Int. 
adtunganiur aulem. Compare his addition of aufem in 1308 b 28, 
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37. éxorépey Il Bekk. Sus, and probably r (Vet. Int. guorum- 
cunque): sorépev M®* pr. P! (corrected in the ink of the MS.). 
40. &ya P** Rd Ald. Bekk. and a recent correction in P*, & 
followed by a lacuna pr. P®: 8% P!, &6j M® and possibly r (Vet. 
Int. divisa tn duo): &xq Sus. Aixa is probably right: cp. Hadt. 6. 
109, roios 8¢ "AGnvaiwy orparnyoics eyivovro diya ai yropa.. 

1818 b 8. ovpweioa| Vet. Int. permitiere should probably be 
persuadere. 4 10 too cai rd BSixasoy O* Bekk.: 1d dixasov nai rd 
to O' Sus. In 2 all the MSS. have rod tou xal row Saiov, and 
this is the usual order. It is possible that M1? are right (compare 
the change from 1d os xal riv dywyi in 6 (4). 5. 1292b 14 to 
t} Cywyy nal rois cow in 1292 b 16), but it is more likely that 0? 
are. For similar diversities of order in the two families of MSS., 
see critical notes on 1331 b 41 and 1333b 36. 9. dcedoe] BeAy 
P'tand probably r (Vet. Int. sicut si guts distinguat populos). 14. 
eres I? Sus.: om. 0* Bekk. 17. § P* L* Ald. and P* in the 
margin, followed by Bekk. and Sus.: r also may have had 4 (Vet. 
Int. magis appetunt lucrum quam honorem): om. Ms P!**Qb Rb. 
96. dpeotvar eivas} Vet. Int. sufficere. 

18191. davrory} pido» Me pr. P’ and perhaps r (Vet. Int. 
fribuale), 7. ros woAdois I Ar. Bekk.: rots madaois I’ Sus., the 
acceptance of which reading necessitates the omission of ré apyaioy, 
which all MSS. have. The reading of 0° is confirmed by the 
similarity of the language in ro. 10. ye om. M® P' and possibly r, 
but this is doubtful, for Vet. Int. seldom renders ye. 14. 'Advraiov 
Sepulveda (p. 193 b), Camerarius (Interp. p. 253), Lambinus : ddv- 

rddew T P* rr? Ar. (A however is over an erasure in P*): agurdkw M8. 
15. caiwep| a z have eguidem rightly, for Vet. Int. renders xaimep 
egqudem in 1309 b 32; the other MSS. of Vet. Int. have guzdem, 
except k, which has guidam. 22. rd mpds ras wodeuixds mpdtes | 
vas mpds rd wodepuxa npafes T (Vet. Int. actionibus ad bellica), ra mpos 
va wodepuxa spats M*. Sus. (following Schn.) brackets ra. 24. 
Gupavrew| Vet. Int. venar:. Did he misread Oupavaciy as Onpevew? 
29. «vdicoba} 2 has conversatur probably rightly; the other MSS. 
of Vet. Int. conversanfur. 38. The second ri xepay is bracketed 
by Coray and Sus. and might well be dispensed with, but surplus- 
age of a somewhat similar kind may be noted elsewhere in the 
Politics—e. g. in 3. 3. 1276 a 19—21 (see critical note on 1276a 21), 
4 (7). 2. 1324. 23 8qq., § (8). 5. 1339 b 38-40 (cp. [Xen.] Rep. 
Ath. 1.3) and 13404 33, 34, 6 (4). 4.1291 b 10 sq., 6 (4). 12. 1296 b 
VOL. IV. K 
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19 sqq. Cp. also Hist. An. 2. 11. g03a 23 8qq., Hicks, Greek 
Historical Inscriptions, No. 21, § 5, [rd]» »duoy rovrow Fv ris OéAy 
[ovy]xéas 4 spobjra[t] Wixpov Sore p[t e]ivas rdy vdpow rovrov, and see 
critical note on 1319b 35. 87. Snpoxpariacs Lamb., Camerarius 
(Interp. p. 2593), Bekk., Sus.: dnpoxpariais 0, because almost all 
the MSS. read éxxAnoias, not dexdnoias. éxxdnolas L* Ald. Ar. Vict. 
Lamb. Bekk. Sus. and corr. P® and pr. P®: all the rest of the MSS. 
(including all the better ones) éxcAnoias. 

1319 b 7. icxupdy] Vet. Int. tmpolentem. ro Ul’, rp Bekk.: om. 
I Sus. 8. moceiv} Vet. Int. adiguando (word T?), ll. rovro om. 
mm, 12. yéxps Ms P* and possibly I (see critical note on 
1336 b 39): péxpcs 0? Bekk. Sus. 21. ofs 1 Bekk. Sus.: oloe 
Yr Me pr. P? (olo corr. P"), 24 «al rd P! and (with yp.) corr. P* 
in the margin: xara T M# P*® Rb Ald. Ar. pr. P*. For this differ- 
ence of reading cp. 1309 b ro. 26. d:alevybiow] Vet. Int. con- 
tungantur, which should probably be dtstungantur, for duafevy6qra 
is rendered distung? in 1276a 21. 27. wpérepow I? Bekk.: 
npérepat II’ Sus. corr. P*. 838. Vet. Int. consistere probably stands 
for cumordvas (not ovvecravat, as Sus.'* thinks): see critical note on 
1291bi12. 88. épyor is bracketed by Bekk.* and Sus., following 
Lamb., ‘but cp. 2. 6. 1265 b 19 sqq., where de is repeated in 
a similar way, and 5 (8). 5. 1339 b 38 sqq., and see critical note on 
1319 & 33. 

1820 a4. 4 0? Bekk. Sus.: und’ r M8, ud 8 pr. P' (corrected in the 
ink of the MS.). This unde is probably an intruder from two lines 
above. 8. gepduevoy Bernays (Ges. Abhandlungen, 1. 173. 1), 
Sus.*8, depopévwy I P!, depdvray the rest followed by Bekk. 10. 
carayngeira: corrections in P?* in the ink of those MSS. and pro- 
bably © (Vet. Int. corrumpet sententias), followed by Bekk. Sus.: 
xaraynpiferas M® P' ‘and pr. P?*. 18. dwercpios T° Bekk.: dm(y- 
ploss I’ Sus. (Vet. Int. damnis, which probably stands for émwe(spics, 
for émeriusa is rendered increpationes in 1309 a 23 ‘and éwitqucy 
damnosum in Rhet. 2. 23. 1399 b 35). ®* are likely to be right, for 
eri{nuca Goes not occur in this sense in the Politics, and the only 
instance of its use in this sense in Aristotle’s writings given in the 
Index Aristotelicus is from Probl. 29. 14. 952 b 12. 16. res P* 
L¢ Ald., rof Bekk. Sus.: rs the rest. See critical note on 1308 b rg. 
21. dxarrnpier pavrev| Vet. Int. practoria malorum, but whether he 
found dxacrapa gavAev in T is very doubtful. 23. dives & 
§mépas 1° Bekk. pr. P' and a correction in P* in the ink of the MS.: 
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chivas 3° npepace Me P* pr. P* and a correction in P' in the ink of 
the MS., followed by Sus. Vet. Int. has paucts autem diebus, which 
may represent either reading, for in 27 and 1314 b 30 multzs diebus 
stands for wodAds iysépas. 29. eOédovow I* Bekk. (over an erasure 
in P*): 6ékovew Mé P' Sus.: the reading of r is of course uncertain. 
In the preceding line all MSS. except P* have é6/Acvow. 11 are 
rather apt to omit the first letter of words (see for instance critical 
notes on 1265 b 19, 1324 b 30, and 1315 b 18). 80. 1a yap 
mepiora}] Vet. Int. obvenenta enim (rd yap mapidvra T? In 13038 
17 Vet. Int. translates wapuva: in/rare). 85. yévorro P?* Rb 
Al. Bekk.: ydésoro 5 (6 over an erasure) P*: yivoro M® P! 
Sus: Vet. Int. fiat leaves the reading of r uncertain. Tévoro 
is probably right: cp. 6 (4). 1. 1288b 29, Oewpeir, €& dpxns re 
wis dy ydpocro. 88. ovrabpolfew Sus., cvvabpolfey M* P' and 
probably r (Vet. Int. congregans, but this verb represents dépoifew 
IN 1314 b 10): d@poifer O* Bekk.’, a@poife» Ar., the third Basle 
edition of Aristotle, Bekk.? 89. ¢ywopiac I Ar. Bekk. Sus.: 
ebsopias Ti. 

1820 b 8. adeepevous T P? Bekk.’ Sus. (Vet. Int. respuentes vanas 
cblationes): éqguendvovs Ms 11*: deeysdvous Schn. Bekk.? 6. repi- 
exits Ms P?* Bekk. Sus. (Vet. Int. negotta domus, which perhaps 
stands for wepsoucias, the reading of Ald., for in 1269 b 3 pracdia 
cca domos represents weptolxous): mepcorxdiag P* * °, 9. ra 
Teprives Il? Bekk.: rij» rapavrivoy M* P!, but Ms has a lacuna 
after rapavrives : rijv raparrivey dpyny I? (Vet. Int. Zarentinorum prin- 
Gpaium). If T had nj» rapavrivey apxny, and principatum was not 
merely supplied ¢ conj. by Vet. Int., dpxyy» may have been repeated 
from dpyas, x1. For if ri» vapayrivev is right, one would be 
inclined to add #xdAw rather than dpxy». 15. ris atrns dpxns T 
Schn. Cor. Bekk.? Sus. (Vet. Int. de codem principatu): ris dpxns 
evrge 11 Bekk.' 25. ro re cropevo I’ Bekk. Sus.: rép re cropever 
IP, 26. eloayopevovs 11" Sus. (see explanatory note): elcayopuévov 
If Bekk. 29. rovs cowwvors] Vet. Int. communicantes. See 
critical note on 1289 b 1. 80. pixpdv] 2 has parum ; the other 
MSS. of Vet. Int. probably rightly parvum. 835. Thurot 
(Etudes sur Aristote, p. 91) would add «al before rois mAerjpow, 
while Rassow, followed by Sus., would add rois re ddors nai in the 

same place. Something seems to be missing, and either Thurot 
or Rassow may be right. 88. duvayra: 1 Sus. and probably r: 
dsveras Ald. Bekk. 

K 2 
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1821 a 8. diAo» or: T Bekk. Sus. (Vet. Int. palam quod): dndovér 
Ms P' 01’, 5. pddvora W' Bekk. Sus.: xdAdora I, 6. Bavav- 
ouwov II Sus., except that R> and a recent marginal correction in 
M® have Bavavaoy (so Bekk.): vavoudy pr. Ms (Vet. Int. nautica). 
The Index Aristotelicus does not include the word Bavavouds. 
12. érdcrucqy Camerarius (Interp. p. 258), Sus., and perhaps r 
(Vet. Int. armativam): éadirqv M* P' O* Bekk.’, érdirw Lamb. 
Schn. Cor, Gott Bekk.? 14. 8nyorixy| dnporpariey L* Ald. Bekk. 
16. xeipo 1? Bekk.): xeipo» M* P! Bekk.? Sus. and probably r (Vet. 
Int. deferius). - 19. djpo: OM Bekk. Sus.: dyporexol Yr (Vet. Int. 
populares), 20. The MSS. of Vet. Int. add e¢/ before the equiva- 
lent for zpds imme, but z omits this ef.  irmucyy cal éxdsren T PP? 
Bekk. Sus. (Vet. Int. eguestrem ef armahivam) : lirmudy cal éwdsruxde 
M8 P': cal dxAcrixjy is omitted in P*® Ls, 22. éf éavrovs P** 
Rb Ald. Bekk.: é¢” atrois P', én’ airois MS, ef’ éavrets P*: abrois T 
(Vet. Int. s2bs epses): éf? abrovs'Sus. Cp. emi rovs wodiras in 3. 14. 
1285 a 28. 26. rv perddoow]| Vet. Int. apposttionem (spéobeow 
r?). He does not elsewhere render perd8oors thus. In Rhet. 3. 3. 
1405 b 3 William of Moerbeke renders mpécOeors by apposiho. 
80. Maccadig] pacadia M* P! and perhaps © (masalia b g mn, 
masitlia k). See critical note on 1305 b 4. For the various emenda- 
tions of the words ra» ¢v rp worevuar: which have been proposed 
see Sus.28. I have myself been sometimes tempted to substitute 
ryanpars for modkcrevpars (for ray ev rp repnyuars cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 
1160b 19), but I do not believe that any change in the text is 
called for. 31. ris wéAews is added after éo6er in F Ms. 338. 
mpooxeiobar| Vet. Int. apponere, but he probably found spocxeto6as 
in I, for he often renders the passive by the active voice, and in 
1297217, 26 émxeioda is rendered :mpont. 35. eicidvras| Vet. 
Int. smmittentes (ciovévras T or elowdvras misread as elovévras?). 37. 
xoopoupérny| z has ornatfam rightly; the other MSS. of Vet. Int. 
armatam. 40. rijs 8ardyns] Vet. Int. expensarum, but see critical 
notes on 1287 a 27 and 1307 b 32-34. 

1821 b 16. dAAqdwr] z has znvicem probably rightly ; the other 
MSS. of Vet. Int. have ad imvicem. The equivalent for dAAjAes 
in Vet. Int. is usually ssvicem or ab invicem, not ad tnurcem. 
troyuwraroy R> Bekk.: troyviraroy M® P' Sus.: troyvérarop P* 3 ¢ 
Q> Ald.: the reading of r is uncertain. The form tréyuos occurs 
in the Nicomachean Ethics and the Rhetoric (see Bon. Ind, s.v.): 
the Index Aristotelicus gives one reference for t#éyvos to the 


t 
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genuine writings of Aristotle (De Gen. An. 3. 7. 757. 28, where 
however Z has twof ... ois). 26. Acuévow O* Ar. Bekk.: Auévos- 
I Sus. In 1322 b 33 all MSS. have Acuévas, not Apeva, 28. 
ai [ra] wept rd fe rov doreos| Vet. Int. ef de co quod extra oppidum: 
hence it is likely that the first ra was omitted in I; it is omitted 
by Bekk.* and bracketed by Sus. In place of the second ra M® 
has row and © also apparently. 35. ras is added before é« by 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (Aristoteles und Athen, 1. 235, note), but 
see explanatory note on 1334b 12. We might compare 2. 8. 

12682 1, rds d¢ xpicas éy trois S&xacrnpias ob 8d Wopopopias sero 

yoroba: deiy, if it were clear that éy rois 8uxacrnpiots should here be 

taken closely with ras xpicets. 88. gor: 8¢é TO Ar. Bekk.: gore 3 

(#) Thurot, Sus. 

182289. dDdovs P*‘ etc. Bekk. Sus.: dAAas P? * Ald., dras Me. 

I may have had dAdas, for Vet. Int. has propler quod melius non 

heum esse hunc principatum, sed alios ex alits practoriis, where altos 
may agree with principatus understood. 11. For the third rds 
Sus? *, following Niemeyer, reads ra, and also for ras in. rag rap 
Georérey, 12, and in rds mapa and ras &¢ in 14, in all which 
passages Y 11 Bekk. have rds. See explanatory note on 13224 8. 
12 der Scaliger, Sus.: »fo» r M1 Bekk. 14. rds mapa roy 
éyparéper| wapa om. I' (Vet. Int. cos gui agoranomon), but not 
Bekk. or Sus. 18. See explanatory note on 13224 16. 20. 
olev "ABnwnow (1) rev evdexa xadovpévev is bracketed by Sus., and 
he may well be right (see explanatory note and cp. 1300b 28). 
Coray, followed by Bekk.? and Sus., is probably right in adding 7. 
25. r adds DA» before paddov (Vet. Int. custodia aliorum magis) 
and Ms has dA» in place of paddo». 26. mpds airois| Vet. Int. 
apud spsos, but Sus.’ is mistaken in inferring from this that he found 
wap avros in I, for in 1331 b 10 apud forum represents mpés ayopa 
(see critical note on 1329 b 18). 27. rj airy 1 Bekk. Sus.: 
Vet. Int. cosdem (if we follow abz: the other MSS. of Vet. Int. 
have codem), with which however it is possible that principatus 
should be supplied; in that case cosdem would represent ras atras. 
33. & 1 Sus.: om. I? Bekk.’: Bekk.? adds dy before elev. 

13233 b 2. éxdcrey P' 1 Bekk.: fcacro» F M® Sus. xadioravrac 
épxai Tl’ Bekk. Sus. (except that P' has dpyal and pr. M® dpyais) : 
astisraras apyn I". 9. spocevOvvodcay Bekk. and many editors 
before him: spocevOivovoay TI Sus. (except that M* has mpocetOu- 
seusar). Vet. Int. has sumentem rationem ef emendantem for tiv 
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Anpouerny oytopdv Kai xpocevOvvcicay (OF mpocevOurovcar). 14. 
eioopay 11? Bekk. Sus.: dpepelawy 1. § Ms Bekk.* Sus., 4 P'*3* 
etc. Bekk.’, § r (Vet. Int. gua). 16. xadeirat] eadotvra: P* and 
perhaps © (for a z have vocantur). 18. ocxeddtv om. © M8 pr, P* 
(supplied in P! in the ink of the MS.). $2. The second mepi is 
omitted in M' and bracketed by Sus. See critical note on 1331 b 
24. 84. ra before wepi is bracketed by Schneider and Sus. and 
expunged by Bekk.’, but cp. 1317 a 6. ovraAcypdrey O’ Bekk. 
Sus.: cuvadAdypara I’. 85. éridoywpots| Vet. Int. cerca rato- 
cinationes (wept Aoyopovs T ?). 86. wpds etOivas M* P! n° Bekk.: 
spooevOivas Sylburg, Gdttling, Sus., and perhaps I (Vet. Int. ef 
correchones). 87. tas O' Sus.: iia O* Ar.: tig Bekk. 

1828 @ 2. ovpBaives 1° Bekk. Sus. and probably r (Vet. Int. 
accidit): oupBairn Mé P’. 8. yiver6ar M* P'** Bekk. Sus.: 
yeverOas 1°: Vet. Int. fers may stand for either. 7. naf is 
bracketed by Schn. Géttl. Bekk.*, following Heinsius, whose para- 
phrase is, ‘cum tres in civitatibus plerisque eligantur magistratus, 
qui sunt omnium supremi’ (Politica, p. 758). It is omitted by 
Coray. 10. I follow Conring and Sus. in placing the mark of 
a lacuna after raga». 


NOTES. 


BOOK VI (IV). 


10. "Ev dwdoacg rag téyvacs «nr. As to the absence of C, 1. 
a connecting particle see note on 1274 b 26. I am not aware 1288 b. 
of any other passage in which Aristotle sets forth with equal 
fulness the manifold problems to which any art or science that 
lys claim to completeness must address itself, but we are more or 
les prepared for his teaching on this subject by Rhet. 1. 1. 1355 b 
108qq., Top. x. 3. 101 b § sqq., and Eth. Nic. 1. 11. 1101 a 3 sqq. 
See vol. ii. p. 397 sqq. In év dmdoas rais réxvais nal rais émornpas 
Anstotle must be speaking of woiriai and spaxrical émorjpa, not 
Of teupyrixal émsorjyas, for the latter are not concerned with rd 
dpérrov. For rais réxvais xai rais émornpas cp. 2. 8. 1268 b 34-36, 
3} 12, 1282 b 14, and 4 (7). 13. 1331 b 37. "Emtovjuy is inter- 
changed with réyy in 1288 b 21, 22: cp. 2. 8. 1268 b 34-38, 
where  wodcrux) ersornuy iS said to be one of the réyvar nal Suvdpes. 
As to the various problems to which Political Science is here 
required to address itself, see vol. i. p. 488. They are as follows— 
it must seek to ascertain 

1. 10 wept deagtoy yevos dpydrroy in its two forms, 

A. the constitution which suits those who possess the best 
natural gifts and the best equipment, i.e. 9 dpicrn 
wolsreia, 

B. that which suits those who are less well circumstanced 
(n éx rév bwoxeysévov dapicrn OF 7 ewexouery ex Tor 
Umapxévrev), 

2. how any given constitution () dodeica or 4 ef trodecews 
todsreia) ig to be brought into being and kept in existence 
as long as possible, 

3- 9 pdMora wdcas rais médeow Gppdrrovea woNereia, OF 7 paar cal 
koworepa andcas, 

4- what are ol dpsoro: vopos and of éxdory ray modtrey Gpydrrovres. 

See Zeller, Gr. Ph. 3. 2. 707. 3 (Aristotle and the Earlier Peripa- 
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tetics, Eng. Trans., 2. 235. 3), and Sus.*, Note 1116. Aristotle’s 
enumeration of the various problems with which Political Science 
has to deal prepares the way for a descent in the last three Books 
of the Politics to less exalted questions than those with which he 
has so far been dealing. It was something new to say that the 
inquiry how democracy or oligarchy or tyranny should be consti- 
tuted so as to last holds as legitimate a place among the inquiries 
of Political Science as the inquiry respecting the best or the best 
attainable constitution. 

TAis ph} KaTa pdproy yrvoudvats, ‘which do not come into being 
in a fragmentary shape’: cp. 7 (5). 1. 1301 b 21, cal éy “Emdduyp 
3é peréBadev 7 roNreia xara pdoprow (Sus. ‘theilweise’), and 6 (4). rz. 
1295 a 28, pyre mpds roXtreiay Thy Kar’ evxny ywouemy. That Political 
Science was often studied in a fragmentary way we know from 
Plato, Laws 630 E, quoted in vol. i. p. 375, note 1. For the 
contrast of xara pdépiov and réAeos, cp. Eth. Nic. ro. 3. 11744 
24 Sqq. 

ll. yévos @ 1, ‘one whole class of subject-matter’: cp. Plato, 
Laws 916 D, xiB8nrciav 8€ xpi) mdvra dvdpa dcavonOnvae Kai Webdos cai 
ardrny os & re yevos dy. 

12. pas (sc. réyens xal émorjuns), ‘one and the same art and 
science’: cp. 22, THs auras émornpys. 

gxagrov yévos, ‘each description of thing,’ whether it be xaA\cora 
meuxos kal Kexoprrynuevoy or Otherwise. 

17. ixvoupdyns = mpoonxovons (Bon. Ind. s.v.). 

18. According to Bon. Ind. 8a 16, where Eth. Nic. 3. 7. 18144 
8 and Probl. 30. 11. 956 b 16 are compared, dywvia is here ‘idem 
quod ayo».’ 

18. tpndev .. . 19. Suvapewt. This sentence appears to be 
corrupt or mutilated. See critical note. 

tod watSotpiBou xai rod yupvacrixod. The yupvacruds imparts 
the correct és of body and the ma:dorpiBys skill and science in the 
performance of athletic feats (5 (8). 3. 1338 b 6 sqq.). See note 
on 1338 b 7. For rot yupvacrixoi, ‘the master of gymnastic science,’ 
cp. Plato, Polit. 295 C, Gorg. 464 A, and Protag. 313 D. 

19. xai tavrny thy Sdvapw, ‘this inferior degree of capability 
also’ (i.e. this inferior grade of bodily constitution and science).’ 

20. There is a roughness about éo@fra (i.e. éo6zros woinow, Bon. 
Ind. 289 a 15) which is not without occasional parallels in the style 
of the Politics (see note on 1258 b 19). We expect igavrixny (cp. 4 
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(7). 4.1325 b 41, dpavry xat vavmny@), but éo6;ra is more definite, 
because other things are woven besides clothes, and then again the 
difference between one quality of clothes and another may not be 
in the weaving but in the dyeing or something else. The word 
isarovpyum is used by Plato in Polit. 280 A and would have suited 
Aristotle’s purpose here, but this word seems either to have been 
invented by Plato on this occasion or at any rate to have been 
rarely used. No general word for ‘clothes-makjng’ is given by 
Pollux in 7. 33 sq., 159. The non-repetition of mepi before éo6jra 
Inks the making of ships and garments together as to a certain 
extent cognate : cp.c. 14. 1298a 4 sqq. and 4 (7). 12. 1331 b 7-10. 

23. ris om, xat woia mg Gv odca x.t.A. The answer to ris 
comes in a definition of the best constitution, the answer to mola ris 
in a full description of it (see note on 1274 b 32). 

%4. tis tiow dppétrovea. Cp. Rhet. 1. 4. 1360 a 30 sqq. 

25. thy xpariorny re dwhGs cai rhy ex tev droxepdévev dpiorny. 
For the combination of xpariorny and dpiorn» here Bonitz (Ind. 
408 b 21 sqq.) compares Eth, Eud. 1. 3. F215. a 4 Sq. 

26. thy dx rav dwoxeipdvew dpiomy, ‘the best that the assumed! 
circumstances allow’ (cp. 32, ri» évdeyopérny éx ray imapxévrev). 
The phrase ¢x ré» troxespéevey does not seem to occur elsewhere in 
the Politics. 

27. rv dyabdy vopobérny Kai tév ds GAnOSs wodtrixdy. See note 
on 1274 b 36 and cp. c. 14. 1297 b 38, rdv omovdatoy vopobérn», and 
Eth Nic. 1. 13. 1102 a 8, 6 nar’ dAnOeay sodtrixés: also Eth. Eud. 
1. §. 1216.4 23, GAN’ of rodAol ray modsrixwy odx aGdnOas Tvyydavoves TIS 
Bporyyopias” ov yap elot sroderixol ard rH» adndeay, and Plato, Rep. 
564(C, rév dyabdw iarpdy re xat vopobérny sédews, and 489 C, where ol 
@ Dudes cuSepyyra: are contrasted with of viv soderixot Apxovres. 

28. én. 82 tpitny thy ef Swo8dcews, sc. rodtrelay Oewproa rhs airis 
éoty émorpys, ‘and still further it is the business of the same 
science to study as a third constitution that which is based on 
something given and presupposed ’—for instance, it may be given 
and presupposed that the constitution to be studied is not to be 
either the best or the best attainable, but inferior to both (30 sqq.). 
Sowhen the gymnastic trainer is asked to produce an éfts falling 
short of 9 imoupérn éfis, he is asked to produce an é£ trodécews 
&«e (16 sqq.). Inc. 11. 1296b 9 sqq., as Sus.* (Note 1306) 
points out, xpés iwdGeow is used in a different sense. Contrast the 
tone of [Plato,] Epist. 7. 330 E, rois 8 éw rd mapdway Baivoves rijs 
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épOijs woXsrelas kai pndapy dédovow airis els Tyvos lévas, mpoayopevovet 
de rp EvpBovrp ri» pev wodirelay day cal pn Kivety, os dsobavoupery ay 
xu, Tas S¢ BovAgcecs kal ériBupias abray Unnperovwra EvpBovdevew aehev- 
ovos, riva rpdwoy yiyvorr’ dy pgota re cal raxiota els row det xpdvor, 
Toy ev trropevorra EvySovdrds ro.avras tyyoluny dy avarvdpov, roy O ovy 
iropévorra dydpa: cp. Plato, Laws 684 B sq. 

29. d& dpyiis te was Gv ydvoiro. This question has been raised 
as to the best constitution in 3. 18. 1288 b 2 sqq., and we are told 
in 6 (4). 9. 1294 a 30 sqq. how the polity comes into being, and 
in 7 (§). 10. 1310 b 7 sqq. how kingship and tyranny come into 
being, but the question most often raised by Aristotle as to consti- 
tutions is rather més dei xabtordvat OF xaracxevalew (see for instance 
6 (4). 9. 1294b 40, 8 (6). 1. 13178 14 8qq., 8 (6). 4. 1319 a 38 
sqq., and 8 (6). 7.1321 b 1 sqq.). The reason why this latter 
question is raised more often than the former probably is that the 
really important and difficult thing is not to bring a constitution 
into being, but to frame it so as to Jast (8 (6). 5. 1319 b 33 8qq.). 

80. Adyw Sé x«.7.A. The structure of this sentence deserves 
study. Myre, 31, is clearly answered by pnre, 32, but what is the 
place of dyopiynrdéy re eiva: Kai rév dvayxaiow in the sentence? Does 
re answer to pyre, 31, in the way in which re often answers to pyre 
(i.e. in the sense of ‘not only not—but’: cp. 2. 10. 1272 b 19 sqq.- 
and 7 (5). 11. 1313 b 35 sqq.)? It is possible, but I have not 
noticed a parallel in Aristotle’s writings or elsewhere to this 
sequence of pire—re—pyre, and it seems better to regard dyopy- 
ynrév re elvas xa) rév dvcyeaiovy as a parenthetical addition to pyre 
Ti» Gpiorny modcreverOas moNreiay, and not as taking up mre, 31. 
Richards, regarding it thus, would read 8¢ in place of re. 

831. thy dpiommy woditevea8at wodtteiay. Cp. 2. 5. 1262 b 38 sq. 
and Plut. Phocion, c. 27, modcrevopevos 8¢ riy mdarpiov ard Tipnpares 
woAtreiay, 

82. dxophynrév te elvar nal ray dvayxaiwy, ‘and indeed to be 
unprovided even with the things that are necessary to it,’ much 
more with those that are merely desirable and expedient with 
a view to it. For dyopyyyrov xal ray dvayxaior cp. 6 (8). 4. 1338 b 33, 
Tay dvyayxaiay aradaysyous, and see Kiihner, Ausfithrl. gr. Gramm., 
ed. 2, § 421. 4. Anm. 5, 6 (ed. Gerth, § 421. Anm. 5-7). 

35. ds of wieioros x.7.A. That Political Science should make 
To xpnowoy its aim as well as ro dp6as gyov, we have already been 
told (see notes on 1253 b 14 and 1260b 32). For és, ‘since,’ cp. 
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1289a 3. The Index Aristotelicus does not appear to notice this 
use of és with the indicative. 

86. nai ei by no means implies that the fact is so. 

88. thy Suvanjy, i.e. ri» ddexoperny dx rév bwapydrrev, 32, and rH 
& raw twoxeipdvey apicrny, 26. 

tiv pew xal xowordpay dwdcas, ‘that which is easier and more 
attainable by all States.’ Supply rais réAeow. For other instances 
of the omission of the word mdédts see notes on 1266b 1 and 
1293 b 12. 

88. Seopdvny wodds xopnyias. Cp. 4 (7). 4. 1325 b 37 sq. and 
6 (4). 11. 12954 27 8qq. 

Al. ras éwapxodcas dva:potvres wodtreiag, ‘abolishing the existing 
constitutions.’ Aristotle no doubt refers to Plato among others: 
cp. Rep. 501 A, where Plato commends the lawgiver who makes 
the tablet a clean surface before he writes his laws upon it, and 
Rep. 540 E sq., and compare what Plutarch says of Lycurgus in 
Lycurg. c. 5. 

L. twa GA, such as the State sketched by Plato in the Laws: 1289 a. 
cp. 3. 6. 1265 a 2 sqq., where it is implied that this State is 
allowed by Plato to approach that of the Republic too nearly to 
be practicable. 

xph 82 «.rA., ‘but a lawgiver should introduce a constitution of 
such a kind that those for whom he legislates will easily, starting 
from their existing constitutions, be induced and be able to live 
under it.’ Aristotle apparently regards the constitution which he 
has described in 1288b 38 as ri» paw xal noworépay dndoas rais 
teow as answering to this description, and looks upon its dis- 
covery a8 one way among others of amending (érayopOica, 3) 
a constitution. See note on 6. He probably has béfore him 
a saying of Solon (Plut. Solon, c. 15), ddd’ jf pd» dpicrov fy, ovx 
esyyayer iarpeiay ovdé xa:voropiay, poBnbeis ps) cuvyxéas Tayrdmact Kai 
rapafas rw wéduy dobevéotepes yernra: Tov xaracrjoas madw Kal cuvap- 
pévar Ga: apds 76 dporov’ a 8¢ nai Aéyew FAmde weHopevors kai mpordyor 
Gyo swopévove: ypnoacba, raur’ éxparrer, Ss dyow aurds, 

épou Biny re xai diany ovvappécas. 
‘Obey serepoy dpwrnbeis, «i rovs dpicrovs “AGnvains wdpous Fypawer, 
“by dy,” én, “‘ xpovedéfarro rovs dpiorovs”’: cp. also Dio Chrys. Or. 
80 (2. 437 R), ZéAeva pévroe cal airdy elpynxevaa hac os aire pi 
@ptoxovra elanrytiro "AGnvaicis, add’ ols avrovs tmeAdpBave ypnoerbas, 
Isocr. Areop. § 57, and Plato, Polit. 296 A and Laws 684 B sq., 
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where Plato disagrees with the common view that lawgivers ought 
to impose such laws as the mass of the people will be ready to 
receive. ‘*Hy» (sc. rdfw) xowoveiy I take to be a construction with 
a cogn, acc., rag standing for xowwviay: for xowweovety Kowaviay Cp. 
Plato, Laws 881 E. I prefer this interpretation of the passage to 
taking # (ragw) as equivalent to caf qv rdf and comparing 4 (7). 
12. 1331 b 13, vevepnobas 8é xpy THY cipnuerny rag nai ra wept rhe 
Xepay. | 

3. nat wecoOjoovra: xai Suvjoovraz. We expect rather «al 
Surpoorras Kai mevoOnoovra (cp. 3. ¥3. 12844 2, 6 dumdyeros ai 
mpoapouperos), but see note on 1264 b 18, 

8. és éorw «7.4. Solon had been appointed d:opberjs nal vopo- 
bérns tis toXreias (Plut. Solon, c. 16 s#d fin.), and the greatness of 
his task was well known. Burke in his Reflections on the Revolu- 
tion in France (Works, ed. Bohn, 2. 439) speaks to much the same 
effect as Aristotle does here. ‘At once to preserve and to reform 
is quite another thing’ (i.e. calls for much ability). ‘When the 
useful parts of an old establishment are kept, and what is super- 
added is to be fitted to what is retained, a vigorous mind, steady, 
persevering attention, various powers of comparison and combina- 
tion, and the resources of an understanding fruitful in expedients, 
are to be exercised.’ 

Td dravopPdcat wodttelay 4 Kxatracxeudfew ef apis: For the 
contrast cp. 8 (6). 1. 1317. a 33 Sqq., and for the omission of +ré 
before xaraoxevd{ew cp. Xen. Oecon. 9. 19, and see note on 12634 
15. The difference of tense in éravop6ioa and xaracxevd{er should 
be noticed (see note on 1331 b 21). For éravop@aoa sodcreiay cp. 
°AO, Tod. c. 35, 1. 12 $q., Isocr. Areop. § 15, 9s (moAsrelas) nets 
ScePOapperns oder Hporri{oper, ovd€ oxomovper Orrws erravopbocoper auTny, 
and Strabo, p. 398, where we read of Demetrius Phalereus that he 
ov pdvoy ov xaréAvoe Thy Snpoxpariay, adda Kak ernvapbace. 

5. wpds trois eipypdvots, i.e. in addition to studying the best 
constitution and a constitution like the Lacedaemonian, more 
attainable than the best, but still involving for its realization the 
abolition of the existing constitution. 

6. tais Swapxodcats modtreiass BonOeiv probably includes not 
only the discovery of a constitution the realization of which will 
not involve the sacrifice of the existing constitution, and in par- 
ticular the discovery of ray pw xai xoworépay derdoats rais wdAect, but 
also rd éravyopSioas modreiay in general, and perhaps in addition the 
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study of the -question how any given constitution may be so 
instituted as to last as long as possible. The inquiry in 8 (6). 
4-7 as to the way in which the different kinds of democracy and 
oligarchy should be framed so as to last illustrates the meaning 
of the expression. There was a proverb 1rd wapdy ed macy: see 
Stallbaum on Plato, Gorg. 499 C,.and Meineke on ‘Cratin. DvAaia, 
Fragm. 3 (Fr. Com. Gr, 2. 113), 
&8pas copovs xpi) Td wapdy mpaypa Kadas eis Suvapey rider Gat. 

Cp. also Eth. Nic. 1. 11. 1100-b 35 sqq. and 10. 10. 1180 b 
25 8qq- 

7. wpérepov, in 1288 b 28-39. 

tovro $€ dSuvaroy x.7.X., ‘and this it is impossible to do, if one is 
ignorant how many kinds there are of a constitution’ (for the sing. 
solereiag CD. C. 4. 1290 b 25, Gowep od» el (gov mponpovpeba AaBeiv 
tidy). If we supply soci, the case of ayvootrra is explained. Com- 
pare (with Biichsenschiitz, Studien zu Aristoteles’ Politik, p. 5, 
note) Rhet. 1. 4. 1360a 17 sqq. In amending democracies and 
dligarchies it is necessary to distinguish between the different kinds 
di these constitutions and to deal with each kind in a different way, 
so that those who recognize only one kind of democracy and one 
of oligarchy cannot amend these constitutions aright. 

9. rwes here, as sometimes elsewhere (e.g. in 4 (7). 7. 1327 b 
39), refers to Plato: cp. 7 (5). 12. 1316b 25 sqq. 

ox dor. $2 rods dAnOds. For the use in reference to Plato of 
this blunt expression cp. 1. 1. 1252 a 16, where see note. 

10. rag Scadopds rds Trav wodktterdv I take to mean ‘the varieties 
a each constitution,’ cp. 20 sqq. and c. 2.1289 b 12 sqq. Sus., 
however, appears to understand the words otherwise, translating 
‘die simmtlichen Unterschiede unter den Verfassungen,’ and 
Welldon also translates ‘all the shades of difference between the 
various polities.’ 

ll. surriBevra: wooayds, Sc. al ray modsrecéy Stahopai, ‘in how many 
ways the varieties of each constitution are compounded.’ This 
is explained by 8 (6). I. 1317 2 29, Td ydp rais Snpoxpariats 
deolovbowwra xal Soxovwra evar ris moAcrelas olxeia ravrns moet our 
nihipera ras Onyoxparias érépas’ ty pew yap «Adrrea, rq 8 dxoAdovbnces 
Felopa, ry 8 dravra ravra; Cp. 1317 a 20 Sqq. 

pera 82 tis adtis Gporficews Tadrns x.T.A., ‘and with the help of 
this same kind of scientific insight the man of political science 

should discover the best laws,’ etc. In 1288 b 22 we have ris 
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atris émuornuns. For dpdéynos used as here in much the same sense 
aS yreou OF émornun, cp. Metaph. M. 4. 1078 b 16, elwep émsornpy 
rods fora: nal dpdenois, Metaph. A. 2. 982 b 24, 9 rosavrn pdenoss 
fpEaro (nreioba, and other passages collected in Bon. Ind. 831 b 4 
sqq. I have followed the text of the MSS., but there is some 
strangeness about pera ris airis dpovnoews. Has ravra fallen out 
after 8¢ (cp. c. 2. 1289 b 20, pera 8¢ raira)? Since the above was 
written, I see that my suggestion has been anticipated by an 
annotator on the margin of the copy of Morel’s edition of the 
Politics used by Stahr (see Stahr and Sus.’). 

18. apds ydp tas wodttelas x.t.A. Cp. 3. rr. 1282 b 10, and see 
explanatory note on 1282 b 8. For rideoOas (not rOévat), see 
note on 1283b 38. We should have been glad if Aristotle had 
illustrated this remark and shown us by instances how laws vary to 
suit constitutions. Of course the laws in which the constitution is 
embodied will vary, and such laws as that prohibiting a repeated 
tenure of offices would be especially found in democracies, but 
other laws also would vary—for instance, laws as to inheritance 
(see note on 1309 a 23) and as to the disposal of orphan heiresses 
in marriage (note on 1270a 21). Oligarchies tended to allow full 
freedom in these matters (cp. Plato, Rep. ss2 A sq., 555 C: "Ad 
Tod. c. 35, 1. 14 sqq.) and to ignore the claims of relatives (cp. Pol. 
7 (5). 8. 1309 a 23 sqq.). 

15. wodtrela pev ydp x.7.A. This gives the reason why the laws 
must be adjusted to the constitution and not the constitution to the 
laws. The constitution embodies the end, the laws the rules to be 
followed by the magistrates and others with a view to thatend. The 
sharp distinction here drawn between the constitution and the laws 
(cp. c. 14. 129848 17, cumevas d¢ pdvov epi re wSpwv Oiceas nal rey wept 
ris wodcreias) is not, however, always maintained ; thus in c.5.1292b 
16, THY pev xara Tovs yduous modtreiay, it seems to be implied that the 
constitution is embodied in laws: on the other hand in Eth. Nic. 
10. 10. 1181 b 12 sqq. we have ro mepl ris vopobecias .. . cal Shes 39 
sept wodereias, as if rd wept vopobecias was a part of rd wep) wodcreias, 
and not the latter a part of the former. So in Laws 735 A Plato 
had brought under the common head of modrreia the two things 
distinguished by Aristotle in the passage before us, for he there 
says, doréy yap 87 dvo modreias cin, Td per dpyov caracrdces éxdaros, 
rd 8é wépos rais dpyais dro8cbévres. Yet he seems to distinguish 
between wod:reia and vopobecia in Laws 678 A. The distinction 
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between wodsreia and vdéuoe passed to Cicero, who marks off the 
‘optimus rei publicae status’ from ‘leges’ (De Leg. 1. 5. 15), and 
has been inherited by ourselves. With the account here given of 
the nature of a constitution cp. 3. 6. 1278 b 8 sqq., where rd xupioy 
ty wédews is identified with rd wodirevpa, and see vol. i. p. 243, note 1. 
That each form of constitution assigns a different end to the State, 
we see from such passages as 7 (5). 10. 1311 2 g sq. and 8 (6). 2. 
1317b x (cp. 6 (4). 8. 1294 10 8q. and 4 (7). 8. 1328 a 37—b 2). 
See also Rhet. 1. 8. 1366 a 2-6. Then again the normal constitu- 
tons aim at the common good and the deviation-forms do not. 

16. vevéunvra:. For the perfect see notes on 1280 a 16 and 
1282 b 24. 

19. @uAddrreww rods wapaBaivovras adrods, ‘watch and check those 
who transgress them’, for @uAdrrew probably here means something 
more than ‘to watch’: see Bon. Ind. s.v. and cp. 8 (6). 4. 
1318 b 40. 

20. ras Bcadopde, ‘ the varieties ’: see above on Io. 

21. rdév dpsOpdr, sc. raw dsaopay. Cp. c. 4. 1290b 32. 

94 eisep 8 according to Eucken, De Partic. Usu, p. 48, does 
not occur elsewhere in Aristotle's writings. As P* C* 0° and pr. P* 
have sAeiw in place of xAeious, Stahr, followed by Eucken, proposes 
© read ein in place of 89 (cp., with Eucken, c. 2. 1289b 13). 
Karp 89 occurs, however, as Eucken points out, in Theophr. Hist. 
Plant. 6. 6. 3, and «Aeiovs is supported by c. 11. 1296 b 4, dred) 
thiovs Onuoxparias «al mdelous GAsyapxias payey elvas. 

26. "Ewai 82 «.7.4. After the statements of c. 1 we expect to be ©, 3. 
told inc. 2 that, the best constitution having already been dealt with, 
it remains to deal with the other questions marked out for considera- 
ton inc. 1, but in place of this we are unexpectedly carried back to 
the list of constitutions given in 3. 7 and are informed that two of 
these constitutions have now been dealt with, and that it remains 
to deal with the rest. An attempt is, in fact, made in c. 2 to 
Tepresent the Sixth (old Fourth) Book of the Politics as taking up 
the programme set forth in 3. 7 s##/. in addition to that of the first 
chapter of the Sixth (old Fourth) Book. See vol. i. p. 489. 

b th mpirp pebd8q wept ray wolkitedy. This term does not 
include the First Book (cp. 1. 13. 1260 b 12), but it probably 
includes the Second, and certainly the Third, possibly also the 
Fourth (old Seventh) and Fifth (old Eighth). See vol. ii. p. xx sqq. 
Aristoule evidently regards the investigation on which he is entering 
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as a Sevrépa udbodos wept rev modtreu@v, probably because he is about 
to deal with an inferior group of constitutions to that with which he 
has hitherto been dealing, for though polity is a normal constitution, 
it is inferior to kingship and aristocracy. 

30. mat wept pev dptoroxparias x.t.A. That the study of the best 
constitution is in fact equivalent to the study of kingship and 
aristocracy is implied in the closing chapter of the Third Book, 
where we are told that, if we wish to bring a kingship or 
an aristocracy into existence, we must ask what education and 
habits will produce citizens of the best State, or in other words 
good men. As it is implied here that the best constitution has 
been already dealt with, some inquiry on the subject must have 
intervened, or, if it was still unwritten, must have been intended 
to intervene, between the end of the Third Book and the beginning 
of the Sixth (old Fourth), but that this inquiry is that contained in 
our Fourth and Fifth (old Seventh and Eighth) Books we are not 
in a position to prove. It has already been pointed out (vol. 1 
p. 295) that while in the last chapter of the Third Book kingship 
and aristocracy are classed together as the best of constitutions, true 
kingship is dismissed as no longer practicable in our Fourth Book 
(4 (7). 14. 1332 b 16 sqq.). It seems strange that Aristotle should 
treat an inquiry respecting the best constitution as equivalent to 
a discussion of kingship and aristocracy, when he has in that 
inquiry dismissed kingship as impracticable. This inconsistency 
may be accounted for either by supposing that after writing the 
Third Book Aristotle passed on at once to the composition of the 
Sixth (old Fourth) Book, and that the Fourth and Fifth (old 
Seventh and Eighth) Books had not yet been written when the 
passage before us was penned, or by supposing that the Fourth 
and Fifth Books are a second edition of the original inquiry on the 
subject of the best constitution, and that the reference in the 
passage before us escaped revision after the substitution of the 
second edition for the original inquiry. See on this subject vol. ii. 
p. xxv sq. and p. xxxi, note 2. I do not feel sure that Wilamowitsz- 
Moellendorff (Aristoteles und Athen, i. 356) and Sus.‘ (1. 660, 662) 
are right in holding that the Fourth and Fifth (old Seventh and 
Eighth) Books were written before the Sixth (old Fourth). The 
remark in 4 (7). 4. 1326 b 14, dpxovros 8 éniragts xal xpiows épyos, 
may be a reminiscence of 6 (4). 15. 1299 a 25 sqq., and that in 
4 (7). 9. 1329a 2-5 a reminiscence of 6 (4). 4. 1291 a 24 8qq. 
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Compare also 4 (7). 9.1328 b 25 sqq. with 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 2 sqq., 
4 (7) 9. 1328b 29 sqq. with 6 (4). 3. 1290 3 sqq., and 4 (7). 
g. 1328 b 37 sqq. with 6 (4). 7. 1293b 3 sqq., though it is 
impossible to say whether the passages in the one Book were 
written earlier than those in the other. It is true, however, that we 
are reminded of 4 (7). 1. 1323 b 40 8qq. when we are told in the 
passage before us that the best constitution is based on fully 
equipped virtue. That aristocracy and: kingship are based on 
vitue is implied in 7 (5). 10. 1310 b 31 sqq.: cp. 6 (4). 8. 
12942 9 8qq- 

32. wepi rodrev elweiy tov dvoudtev. Cp. Isocr. De Antid. 
§ 270, wepi 3¢ codias cai dirovodias rois per wep Drov ray 
tyevLopévocs ova dy dpudceve Aéyew wepl ray dvopdtay rovrer, i.¢. 
about the things called by these names. 

83. nat’ dperhy cuveordya: xexopnynpémny, ‘to be constituted on 
the basis of virtue furnished with external means’ (Welldon), just 
as the best constitution is. Cp. 3. 6. 1279 a 9, Gray 7 xar’ lodryra 
tw wolirae cuveornxvia xal cof dpowrnra, and 4 (7). 8. 1328 b 
198q. We do not hear of woAcretas ovveornxviat card movrov or 
a’ devbepiay, though oligarchy and democracy might conceivably 
be thus described. Not all forms of aristocracy can be said to be 
‘constituted on the basis of virtue furnished with external means’ 
—this can hardly be said, for instance, of those aristocracies which 
combine only democracy and oligarchy and differ from polities 
tokly in inclining to oligarchy more than polities do: see c. 7. 

1293 b 20 sq. and 7 (5). 7. 1307 a 10 sqq.—but aristocracy at its 
best aims at being thus constituted. 

én 82 ti Siaddpoucw dAAAww dpioroxparia cat Bacweia. This 
hs been explained in 3. 7. 1279 a 33 8qq., 3. 15. 1286 b 3 sqq,, 
and 3. 16. 1287 b 35-17. 1288 a 15. 

A. nai wore Sei Bacwrelay vouifey. This has been explained in 
3-17. 1288 a 15 sqq. For vopifes, ‘to adopt,’ cp. 3. 1. 1275b 7, 
@ iedaciay vopifovow. 

$8. davepdy pév ody x... Méy od» appears to be answered 
by Dd in 1289 b 11. Aristotle’s remark is suggested by his 
identification of aristocracy and kingship with the best constitu- 
ton, which implies that they are the best of the normal constitutions 
(cp. 3. 18. 1288 a 32 sqq.); hence the «ai in «al rovrey ray 
swpexfiavews (‘of these deviation-forms also’). Another reason for 
the remark is that the better a constitution is, the better is its claim 
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to priority of consideration (c. 8. 1293 b 27 sqq.), and the fewer 
precautions are needed for its preservation (8 (6). 6. 1320 b 30 
sqq.). Thus the question which is the worst of the deviation- 
forms, and which is the worst but one and so forth, has a bearing 
on the task which lies before Aristotle. Besides, Plato had already 
considered it (Rep. 544 C: Polit. 302 B sqq.). Aristotle’s solution 
of it seems to be that the worst deviation-form is that which 
deviates most from the normal constitution of which it is the 
deviation-form, and the least bad one that which deviates least. 
This is the case with democracy, as we are told in Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 
1160 b 19, fxcra 3¢ poxOnpdy dorw 4 Snyoxparia’ exl puxpiw ydp 
wapexBaiver rd THs todtrelas eldos. 

89. dvdyxn ydp «.t.A. Plato also had placed tyranny lowest in 
Rep. 544 C and 576 D, and Aristotle himself in Eth. Nic. 8. 13. 
1160b 8 sqq. Cp. Plato, Rep. 491 D, and Shakespeare’s lines 
(Ninety-Fourth Sonnet), 


‘For sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds, 
Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds.’ 


Tupavyis is said in 28 and in 3. 7. 1279 b 4 sq. to be the wapicfavse 
of kingship, but here we learn that it is the wapéxBaoww of the 
absolute form of kingship (cp. c. 10. 1295 a 17 sqq.). It is said in 
” (5). 10. 1310b § sqq. to be ‘the most injurious of constitutions 
to the ruled’, and, if Aristotle sometimes groups the worst forms _ 
of democracy and oligarchy with it and calls them ‘divided 
tyrannies’ (6 (4). 4. 1292@ 17.8q.: 7 (5). 10. 1312 b 34 sqq.: 
8 (6). 6. 1320 b 30 sqq.), he does not probably intend to say that 
they are as bad as tyranny (see note on 1292417). Kal Oeorérge 
is added after ris mpérns to explain in what sense kingship is said 
to be the first of constitutions; it is the first in the sense in which 
what is divine is first (cp. 4 (7). 8. 1328b 11 sq.). Kingship is 
most divine, because the rule of Zeus is the rule of a king (1. 12. 
1259 b 12 sqq.: I. 2. 1252b 24 8q.): cp. also Plut. Amat. c. 16, 
769 D, xaérs nal rev dvOperivey ayabay dv0 ravra, Bacedelap xal 
dperny, Oedrara xal vouiCoper xal dvoudf{ouer, A note on the passage 
before us written by Macaulay in his copy of the Politics runs, 
‘I think narrow oligarchy on the whole the worst form of govern- 
ment in the world’ (Macmillan’s Magazine, July, 1875, p. 221). 

4l. thy 82 Bacxheiay «7X, i.e. but kingship must necessarily be 
the first and most divine of constitutions. 
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Towoua pévow gyew odx ovcay, like the kingship of a «Anperis 
Bandevs (Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 1160 b 6). 

L & Ba wodAdy dwepoyhy elvar thy Trou Bacthedorros. Cp. 3. 13. 
12844 3 8qq., 3. 17. 1288 a 15 sqq., and 7 (5). 10. 1310b ro sqq. 

2 yaplorny odcay w\etoroy dudyetw wodkiteias. As Thurot points 
out (Etudes sur Aristote, p- 56), we expect rather yeipiorny elvar 
s\tioroy dxtyovcay modirelas, but see Stallbaum on Plato, Laws 960 B. 

whaigtovy dwéyew. woditeias, ‘to be furthest removed from a con- 
stitution’: cp. c. 8. 1293 b 27 sqq. 

4 petperdmy 84, sc. elva. See notes on 1279b 7 and 
1334 b 265. 

5. 48m pey ody «.r.d. Mé» od» is answered by od pry, 6, as in 
2.7. 1267 a 37 8qq., except that od uj» here introduces a participial 
cause. For #2» with the aorist see note on 1303 27. 

14 tév mpérepor, Plato in Polit. 303 A sq. 

6. od pay alg tradrd BAdpas Hpi, ‘not however keeping in view the 
same thing as ourselves’ (Vict. ‘non tamen ad idem respiciens 
quod nos’). Plato took as his guide the principle that there is 
agood and a bad sort of oligarchy and democracy, Aristotle the 
principle that both oligarchy and democracy are perversions, and 
that there is no good sort of either. For Sdérew els or spds, see 
Pto, Rep. 477 C-D, Laws 965 D, Cratyl. 389 A: Andoc. 3. 35: 

lsocr. De Pace § 142. 

tucivog pay ydp x.1X., ‘for he [recognized a good and a bad form 
of each of these polities and] held,’ etc. (Welldon). Cp. Plato, 
Polit. 303 A,.d:d y¢yore (sc. 9 rou sAnOous dpyn) saga» péy vopiper 
te solute ovcey rovrey yeplorn, sapayéper 8 obcey fupracev 
Parlors, nal dxoddorev piv racéy ovcey dy Snpoxparia meg (Hy, Koopioy 
° ceiw fuera éy ravTy Busréov. Plato had not, however, called the 
geod sort of oligarchy ‘good oligarchy’ but ‘aristocracy’ (Polit. 
gor A). 

0. dpeis 82 x.r.d. Cp. 3. 6. 12798 19 8q. and 7 (gs). 1. 13014 
35 8. 

Sypagrypéves. The Index Aristotelicus gives no other reference 
for <fepaprdvew to the genuine writings of Aristotle. 

IL frrev 82 gadAny. Cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 1160b 19 sqq. As 
Scsemihl has already pointed out (Sus.*, Note 1140), Aristotle does 
Bot always observe this rule; thus we find the epithets BeArie» and 
Adrisry applied to varieties of democracy in c. 11. 1296b 6 and 
8 (6). 4. 1318 b 6. 

L323 
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GAA «7A. ‘The judgement of which we have spoken’ is the 
judgement in what order of demerit the deviation-forms stand. The 
subject does not seem to be farther considered in what we possess 
of the Politics, for in c. 11. 1296 b 3 sqq. the question raised 
relates to the order of merit in which the varieties of democracy 
and oligarchy stand. 

12. ftv $e apGrov «.7.A. As to this programme of the remaining 
inquiries of the Politics, see vol. i. p. 492 sqq., where we have seen 
that it does not fully harmonize with the contents of c. 1. The 
recapitulations in c. 13. 1297 b 28 sqq. and 8 (6). 1. 13147 a 10 sqq. 
should be compared with it. The first question suggested for 
examination—the question how many varieties of constitution 
there are—is one suggested for examination in c. 1. 1289 a 7—11, 
a passage which appears to be taken up in mécat dsagopal rev 
soktreay here, though the words ciwep gorw edn wAclova ris re Snpo- 
xparias xai ris dAcyapxlas seem to imply that the inquiry will be con- 
fined to varieties of democracy and oligarchy, a limitation for which 
we are not distinctly prepared inc. 1. 1289 a 7-11. Some sort of 
answer to the question how many varieties of constitution there 
are is obtainable from cc. 3 and 4 (see c. 3. 1290 a II 8qq. and C. 4. 
1290 b 34 sqq.), though in the recapitulation in c. 4. 1291 b 14 9q. 
the question which has been under consideration is said to have 
been the question whether there are more constitutions than one 
and why, not how many varieties of constitution there are (cp. c. 13. 
1297 b 28 sqq.). It should be noticed that in etwep gore eidn wrciova 
tis te Onpoxparias cali ris dAsyapxias a fact is assumed the truth of 
which forms the subject of a separate inquiry in c. 4. 1291 b 15-30. 

18. wAeiova (neut. plur.), not mAew: cp. c. 4. 1290 b 8. 

14. éweara x.t.d. That 9 xowordry wodcreia and 7 alperordry perd 
Thy dpiorny srodcreiay are not necessarily the same, we have learnt in 
2. 6. 1265 b 29 sqq. Aristotle’s language here leads us to expect 
to find in c. 11, where the topic now referred to is dealt with, 
a discussion both of the question what is the most generally 
attainable constitution and of the question what constitution is the 
most desirable after the best, but in fact he there asks what con- 
stitution is the best for most States and most men, and decides that 
it is 7 8a ray péowy. Nothing is said in c. 11 of any constitution 
other than this which is at once ‘aristocratic and well organized 
and suitable to most States.’ The recapitulation in c. 13. 1297 
b 32 sq. corresponds better with the actual contents of c. rz than 
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does the preliminary announcement before us. Aristotle probably 
adds aly ef ris GAAn «.r.A., because he does not wish to exclude in 
advance the consideration of forms to which the superlatives 
mwordry Kai alpererdrn pera th» apiocrny woXtreiay do not apply, but 
which are at once ‘aristocratic’ in the broader sense of the word 
and suitable to most States. Many aristocratic constitutions are 
not ‘suitable to most States’ (c. 11. 1295 a 31 8qq.). 

17. éwara xai trav Dw tis tiow aiper}, ‘next which among the 
other constitutions also’ [i.e. other than those just referred to] ‘is 
desirable for whom.’ ‘This question is dealt with in c. 12. 1296 b 
13 sqq- As Sus.® points out (Note 1142), the addition of «ai 
before ris» D\Awr prepares us to find the question ris riow alpern 
considered with reference to other constitutions than democracy 
and oligarchy, and we do in fact find that it is considered with 
reference to the polity (c. 12. 1296 b 38 sqq.), though not with 
reference to the so-called aristocracy. 

20. pevrd 82 raéra xr. This question is dealt with to some 
extent in 6 (4). 14-16, though not, as we should expect from the 
passage before us, exclusively with reference to the various kinds of 
democracy and oligarchy (see 6 (4). 14. 1297b 35 sq). The 
question is more fully dealt with, so far at least as the various kinds 
of democracy and oligarchy are concerned, in the Eighth (old 
Sixth) Book, ce. 1-7, and we are led in 8 (6). 1. 1316 b 36 sqq. 
and 1317 a 14 sq. to expect to learn in the Eighth Book how to 
construct the other constitutions also, but our expectation is disap- 
pomted. Thus promise and performance are at variance both in 
the Sixth (old Fourth) and in the Eighth (old Sixth) Book. There 
is, indeed, a further discrepancy between the intimation given in 
the passage before us and the sequel of the Sixth Book, for we find 
inc. 9. 1294 31 sq. (cp. 1294 b 40 sq.) an inquiry how the polity 
and the so-called aristocracies should be constructed, which is 
more than the passage before us leads us to expect. 

2%. r&tos 8é x.r.h. This question is dealt with in the Seventh 
(old Fifth) Book, which is often implied to be mepi ras Pé@opas ral 
tis cargpias rév wokcrecey (8 (6). 1. 1317 & 37 Sq.: 8 (6). 5. 1319 b 
37 8q.). The passage before us certainly leads us to expect that 
the old Fifth Book will be the last Book of the Politics, whereas the 
MSS. unanimously place the old Sixth Book after it. The inser- 
tion of the old Seventh and Eighth Books after the Third is justified 
by (among other things) indications in the MSS. at the close of the 
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Third that the old Seventh at one time followed immediately after 
it, but there are no similar indications in the MSS. to justify the 
insertion of the old Sixth Book between the old Fourth and the old 
Fifth. Aristotle may have come to see, as he progressed with his 
work, that his study of the way in which each form of democracy 
and oligarchy should be constructed in order to last (8 (6). 5. 
1319 b 33 sqq.) should follow, and not precede, his study of the 
causes which prevent constitutions from lasting. That he did so 
seems likely from 8 (6). 5. 1319 b 37-1320a 4. See vol. i. 
p- 493 8q. Vet. Int. takes reAos 8¢ xavray rovrer together, translating 
‘tandem autem post omnia haec, but the words can hardly be 
taken together, and a genitive is also needed after womoepeba ri 
évdexouérny pveiay. Lldyrew» rovrey ig emphasized by being placed 
before érav: cp. Aristoph. TeApnojs, Fragm. 1, 2 (Meineke, Fr. 
Com. Gr. 2. 1159), 

épe 89 roivvy, ravl Sray dbp, ri rove» xpn p, & Tedeunocais; 
and Philemon, *Avaxadurrev Fragm. (Meineke, 4. §), 

Avrroupéry 8° Grav ris axodovday Ey 
xaip’, €€ dvayxns obros olumlew eyes. 

24, tives $@opai x.7.d., ‘what forms are assumed by the destruc- 
tion and preservation of constitutions, both of constitutions in 
general and of each constitution separately, and by reason of what 
causes these destructions and preservations tend most to come about.’ 
*@Gopas et owrnpias rerum publicarum vocat interitus et incolumitates ’ 
(Camerarius, Interp. p. 144). Sepulveda translates rives gOopai 
«r.A., “quae res interitum afferant et quae vicissim rebus publicis 
sint salutares, and many translate in a similar way (so Sus. 
‘welches die Mittel zur Zerstérung und zur Erhaltung der Verfas- 
sungen sind’), but I prefer the above rendering. Cp. 8 (6). 1. 1316b 
34, €re 8€ rept POopas re cai cwrnpias rady rrodsreiwy, ex mole Te yiverat nai dad 
rivas airias, eipyrat wpdérepov. We are not prepared in the passage 
before us for the separate treatment of the way in which monarchies 
are destroyed and preserved which we find in 7 (5). 10-12. 

25. For taéra referring to fem. substantives, see Vahlen on Poet. 
4- 1449 a 7, and see notes on 1263 a 1 and 1291 a 16. 

27. Astothe Third and Fourth Chapters see vol. i. Appendix A. 
We look to these chapters for an answer to the inquiry suggested 
in c. 2. 1289 b 12-14 and in c. 1. 1289 a 7-11 and 20 sqq., the 
inquiry how many varieties of each constitution, and especially of 
democracy and oligarchy, there are, and, as has been said above on 
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1289 b 12, we find in them some sort of answer to this question, 
but the answer which we find in them is by no means distinct, and 
the main aim of the two chapters seems rather to be to explain 
why there are many constitutions (an inquiry for which we have 
not been prepared in the opening chapters of the Book, though it is 
referred to in c. 13. 1297 b 28 sqq. as having been dealt with), and 
at once to account for and to disprove the view that there are only 
two constitutions, democracy and oligarchy, a heresy of which we 
hear nothing in cc. 1 and 2. A further defect of the Third and 
Fourth Chapters is that (as has been pointed out in vol. i. p. 495, 
note 1, and Appendix A: see also below on 1290 b 21~24) they 
give mutually inconsistent accounts of the parts of the State without 
distinctly substituting the one for the other. The first discussion 
traces the variety of constitutions to a variation in the way in which 
office is distributed to the different kinds of &jpos and yodpipos, the 
second to a variation in the combinations made of the various 
forms assumed by the cultivators, artisans, deliberators, judges, 
and other necessary parts of the State. According to the first 
discussion, again, the reason why democracy and oligarchy are 
thought to be the only two constitutions is that the one represents 
the rule of the many and the other the rule of the few, and that the 
temaining constitutions are deviation-forms of these, while accord- 
ing to the second the reason is that a constitution implies the rule 
of a distinct class and the only necessarily distinct classes in 
a State are the rich and the poor, the former ruling in oligarchy 
and the latter in democracy. It is more easy to see that these 
chapters are unsatisfactory as they stand than to say how it happens 
that they are not more satisfactory than they are. There seems to 
. be lite doubt that both of them are from Aristotle’s pen—it is, 
indeed, possible that, as has been pointed out above on 1289 a 30, © 
a reminiscence of a passage in the Fourth Chapter (1291 a 24 8qq.) 
is contained in 4 (7). 9.1329 a 2—5—but it is difficult to think that 
he intended the two disquisitions, c. 3. 1289 b 27-c. 4. 1290b 20 
and c. 4. 1290 b 21-1291 b 13, to stand together in the text of 
the Politics. He may have written the second of these disquisitions 
in the margin of his manuscript of the Politics with the intention of 
substituting it for the first, or with the intention of using the two 
dsquisitions as materials for a third, which would take their place 
on 2 final revision of the work, and an editor, finding the manuscript 
in this state and misinterpreting Aristotle’s purpose, may have 
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added whatever was necessary to make a connected whole of them. 
Throughout the Sixth (old Fourth) Book there is much to suggest 
the suspicion that an editor’s hand has been at work, piecing 
together materials which Aristotle had left in an unconnected state, or 
which at any rate were unconnected, whatever the cause. Susemihl 
brackets as interpolated the entire passage 1289 b 27-1291 b 13, 
but then the succeeding sentence 1291 b 14, drs pév ody elod wrodcreias 
mAetovs, kai 8d rivas alias, etpnrac mpérepoy, Ceases to have anything to 
refer to, unless we take it to refer to 3. 6. 1278 b 6 sqq. Besides, 
1291 b 16, avepdy 8¢ rovro cai éx rév eipnuevor, appears to refer to 
1289 b 32 sqq. 

Tod pev ody x.t.X. Mé» ody has nothing to answer to it. Other 
explanations why there are more constitutions than one are to be 
found in 3. 6—7, in 4 (7). 8. 1328 a 37 sqq., and in 7 (5). 1. 13012 
25 sqq. In these passages Aristotle shows that there are more 
constitutions than one, and why this is so, but he does not show 
how large the number of possible constitutions is. He shows in 
3. 6—7 that six constitutions exist, for rule may be in the hands of 
one man, or a few, or many, and the one, the few, or the many may 
rule for the common advantage or for their own, and elsewhere he 
shows that rule may be awarded for virtue, as in kingship and 
aristocracy, or for military virtue, as in polity, or for wealth, as in 
oligarchy, or for free birth, as in democracy, or it may be won by 
force and deceit, as in tyranny. But now he shows that the 
number of possible constitutions is not limited to six, but is very 
large. Constitutions, he now tells us, vary in relation to the parts 
of the State; these parts vary and rule is distributed among the 
varying parts in a varying way (c. 3), or the varying parts are 
combined in a varying way (c. 4). It may be noted that the ex- 
planations given in the chapter before us and in the succeeding 
chapter do not seem to account for the existence of kingship and 
tyranny. 

29. éweita wédw «td. Cp. c. 11. 1295b 1 sqq., and contrast 
8 (6). 3. 1318 a 30 sq. 

81. xai trav edwépww Se «.7.X., ‘and indeed of the well-to-do and the 
poor the one part, [the well-to-do, | heavy-armed, and the other part, 
[the poor,] without heavy arms.’ Cp. 7 (5). 6. 1305 b 33, where oi 
duXiras are distinguished from 6 djpos, and 8 (6). 7. 1321 a 12, rd 
yap émerixdy rev eirdper dori paddoy 9 ray amdpwr. Yet see note on 
12944 41. Aristotle cannot mean to say that a part both of the 
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wellto-do and of the poor was heavy-armed and a part not, for 
surely none of the well-to-do would be dvom\c.. 

83. nai Tov per yewpyixdy Sipoy Spdpev ova, tdv 8 dyopaioy, tov 
8 Bdvavcoy. Aristotle usually divides the demos into four classes, 
not three—cultivators, artisans, traders, and day-labourers (8 (6). 7. 
13218 § 8q.}—or into five, if we add herdsmen and shepherds (8 
(6). 4. 1319 a 19-28). In 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 18 sqq. he adds ro wepi 
ty @array and rd pi) ¢£ dudhorépwy sodktray eAcvOepor. Thus he 
omits in the passage before us day-labourers and herdsmen and 
shepherds, to say nothing of the two last-named classes. See note 
on 1319 a 24, and as to the ayopaio: note on 1291 a 4. 

$8. kai toy yvepiver «rd. Here, as often elsewhere, the 
antithesis to 5 Shpos is ol yep, a wide term including not only 
ed slevews, but also those whose claims were based on birth or 
Virtue (cp. c. 4. 1291 b 28 sqq. and 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 38 sqq.). See 
note on 1304 b 1. 

3 nai card rév wodrov Kai Ta peydOy Tis odofas. Bonitz (Ind. 
357 b 34) remarks as to the first «ai, ‘Ad «ai praeparativum post 
aiquod intervallum ér: referri videtur in Pol. 6 (4). 3. 1289 b 34, 
40.’ Ta peyeOn ris odcias is probably added to make it clear in 
what sense 3 sAovros is here used, for the word was sometimes 
wed in the sense of 4 dper} ris ernoews (1. 13. 1259b 20). For 
the absence of xard before ra peyé6n see critical note on 1330 b 31. 

35. oloy iwworpodias, sc. dcapopd dors. For the genitive of Epex- 
egesis, see note on 1322 b 5 and Riddell, Apology of Plato, p. 124, 
who quotes Apol. 29 B, duadia . . .atrn 4 éroveiioros, ) Tov oterbat 
lam A obx ofdey, and other passages. For the fact mentioned 
cp. 8 (6). 7. 1321 a 11, al B isrmorpodias roy paxpas ovoias Kextnpéveor 
deis: 6 (4). 13. 1297 b 16 sqq.: Xen. Ages. 1. 23. Why were 
Mich men alone able to rear horses? We never find the same 
thing said of the rearing of horned cattle or sheep (cp. 1. 11. 
12§8b 14), or even of mules. The reason must be that horses 
were used in ancient Greece mainly for war, racing, or similar 
purposes, and that it did not pay to keep them. 

86. Séep x.7.A. The sense is—and hence it was that in ancient 
times States whose strength lay in their cavalry were ruled by the 
wealthy, for the wealthy alone could rear horses, and that oligarchies 
existed in them. Aristotle’s language implies that this was not as 
much the rule in later days, though it would seem that even in later 

days the more pronounced type of oligarchy found a congenial 
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home in States whose territory was suited to cavalry (8 (6). 7. 
1321 a 8 sqq.). 

88. dypévro $e «.7.X., ‘and they were in the habit of using 
horses for their wars with their neighbours.’ It would be difficult 
in early times to transport horses by sea for use in distant 
campaigns. The fact stated shows how important horses were to 
the State, and explains why supremacy in the State fell to those 
who were able to keep them. Wars with neighbours were more 
trying and more full of peril than any others (Demosth. Olynth. 3. 
21: De Cor. c. 241). For one thing it was easy during such wars 
for slaves to desert en masse (C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant., ed. Blaimner, 
4. p. 89). For xpio6as mpds rods wodduous, cp. 2. 6. 1265 & 22, rocovras 
xpnoba xpos roy sdAcpnor SrAas, and Aristot. Fragm. 499. 1559 a 31, 
"ApiororéAns 8¢ now év ry Aaxedatpovier rrodtrelg xpnoOas Aaxedaipovious 
gosmxids mpos rovs moAcuous. The sentence would be improved if the 
second axpés were omitted (for réAcyos dorvyeirer cp. 4 (7). 10. 13308 
17 8q.), but see note on 1328a 19. We have in 'A@. IloA. c. 35, 
if the text is correct, éx mpoxpirey éx rév yAlev. 

89. As to the oligarchy of the Hippobotae at Chalcis see Strabo, 
p. 447 (Aristot. Fragm. 560. 1570 a 40 8qq.), and as to the oligarchy 
of the Knights at Eretria see 7 (5). 6.1306 35 sq. The Thessa- 
lians were inworpépo: (Heraclid. Pont. ap. Athen. Deipn. 624 c-e). © 
As to Magnesia on the Maeander we read in [Heraclid. Pont.] 
De Rebuspubl. c. 22, imrorpépa 8 «iciv, by rpdérov Kai KoAdodesros, 
mediada xapay €xovres. In trav GAAwy wodXol epi ryy *Acia» there is 
no doubt a reference to Colophon (cp. Strabo, p. 643): Cyme 
also is probably among the cities referred to ([{Heraclid. Pont.] 
De Rebuspubl. c. 11. 6). See notes on 1297 b 16 and 13214 8. 
Caria is said to be unsuitable for cavalry in Xen. Hell. 3. 4. 12 
(cp. Julian, Or. 7. 205 D), and though this cannot have been true 
of the lower part of the valley of the Maeander, Aristotle is 
probably not speaking in the passage before us of most of the 
Greek cities of Caria. No doubt also he is not speaking of the 
islands off the coast of Asia Minor. 

40. éru«.t.d. Cp. Plato, Laws 711 D, peyddas riot duvacreias, 4 
xara povapyiay dvvacrevovoas f} xara mAotTay iwepoxas Siahepovous f 
even. 

1290 a. 1. név ef 8) «7.4. To what is this a reference? According 
to Susemihl (Sus.**, Appendix, p. 366), to 4 (7). 7. 1328a 17-9. 
1329 @ 39, and it is true that rovrey yap «.r.A. (1290 a 3 Sqq.) may 
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refer to 4 (7). 9. 1328b 29 sqq., but we hear nothing in 4 (7). 
1-9 Of a d&apopa rév yropipey card yeros, or indeed of duagopai ra» 
popyev Of any kind. Is not the reference rather to 3. 12. 1283a 
1489q.? See vol. ii. p. xxv. 

8. rodrwy yap Téw pepéw «.t.X., ‘[for these parts are the cause 
of the existence of a plurality of constitutions, ] for sometimes all 
of them share in the constitution, and sometimes a smaller number 
of them and sometimes a larger.’ In democracy, for instance, all 
kinds of yeepezoe and all kinds of demos share in the constitution 
(4 (7). 9. 1328b 32 sq.), while in the more extreme forms of 
uligarchy only tsworpédos share in it. 

7. wohirela pév ydp «.r.. This is added to explain and justify 
what has just been said, that the existence of parts of the State 
differing in kind involves the existence of constitutions differing in 
kind. A constitution is an ordering of the parts of the State in 
teation to their participation in magistracies. One constitution 
gives the magistracies to the rich, another to the poor, another to 
nich and poor together, and constitutions differ according as they 
give the magistracies to one part of the State or to another. I repeat 
here for the sake of convenience the translation of the passage 
already given in vol. i. p. 566—‘ for a constitution is the ordering 
of the magistracies of the State, and this ordering all men distribute 
among themselves either according to the power of those who are 
admitted to political rights or according to some common equality 
subsisting among them—-I mean, for example, the power of the poor 
or the rich—or some power common to both. Thus there will 
necessarily be as many constitutions as there are ways of ordering 
the magistracies of a State according to the relative superiorities 
and differences exhibited by the parts.’ For card rw’ atray lodrnra 
mu, cp. Plato, Laws 695 C, répous néinu Odpevos oixeiy lodrnrd rua 
ao dopéper, and Pol. 6 (4). 11. 1296.a 29 sqq., in addition to 
3 6. 1279 a 9, drayv 9 nat’ loéryra TOY wodtray CUVecTHKVia Kal Kal 
‘euéryra, and other passages referred to in vol. i. p. 566, note 1. 
With row awdpev }) ray eiréper I supply ry» duvqys, and with 4 Kcown» 
ty dupow I supply divqyw. In 12, card rds tmepoxds cut kara ras 
hepepds raw popiey, it is implied that constitutions vary both according 
lo the superiorities (in wealth, birth, or virtue, or in numbers) 
possessed by this or that part of the State and according to the 
differences between the parts (for instance, the yrépyio may be 
epics xara wAovroy OF Kata yévos OF Kar’ aperny, and the demos may 
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be agricultural or trading or artisan). Té» popiey is emphatic. 
Fach constitution reflects a difference in she parts of the State and 
the way in which office is assigned to them. For xara ras twepoyds, 
cp. 3-17. 1288 a 22 sq. and 6 (4). 4.1291 b 11, &cre nai rds rodcreias 
xara ras tmepoyts rovrwy xabiorao:, cai d00 moXsreiat Soxovow elvat, 
Snpoxparia xai dAtyapxia: 7 (5). 9. 1310a 1: 6 (4). 12. 1296 b 26 
sqq. 

18. pddtora 82 Boxodcw efva: So . . . 16. Sdtyapxia. For the 
structure of the sentence see note on 1253 b 35-37. Demo- 
sthenes took this view (vol. i. p. 494, note 1). Nothing is said 
about monarchy, but perhaps the inquirers here referred to regarded 
it as a form of oligarchy. Those who viewed 9 xar’ dperjw dcadopa 
as a Scadopa ray yvwpiper (1289 b 40 sqq.) would naturally be led to 
class dptoroxparia as a kind of oligarchy; Aristotle himself, in fact, 
admits in 7 (5). 7. §306b 24 that it is ddcyapyia wos. Polities, 
again, were accounted democracies in early times (6 (4). 13. 1297 b 
24). Not many, however, can have held the view that there were 
only two constitutions, for we are told in c. 7. 1293a 35 sqq.- 
that the existence of four constitutions—monarchy, oligarchy, 
democracy, and the so-called aristocracy—was recognized by all, 
though polity was generally ignored. There is a reference to 
the opinion that there are only two winds in Meteor. 2. 6. 364a 
1g sqq. and in Strabo, p. 29, where Posidonius is quoted as saying 
that it was not accepted by Anstotle or by Timosthenes (a Rhodian 
writer of the first half of the third century s.c.) or by the 
astronomer Bion. Some held that there were only two elements 
and not four (De Gen. et Corr. 2. 3. 330 b 13, of 8 etOts 300 wo- 
ovvres, Somep Llappevidns sip nal yyy, ra perated piypatra mowves roures, 
oloy aépa xal wep), and some recognized only two Greek dialects, 
identifying the ancient Attic dialect with the Ionic and the Doric 
with the Aeolic (Strabo, p. 333). In the same way some studied 
dichotomy in their divisions of animals (De Part. An. 1. 2. 642b 
5 8qq.). This tendency would be favoured by the influence of 
Heraclitus’ teaching (see Plut. De Tranq. An. c. 15). But the 
view that there were only two constitutions, democracy and 
oligarchy, may well have been suggested by the fact that most 
constitutions in ancient Greece were democratic or oligarchical 
(c. 11. 1296 a 228q.: 7 (5). 1. 1301 b 39 sq.), just as the view that 
there were only two winds, the North and the South, may well have 
been suggested by the fact that the wind blew oftenest from these 
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quarters (Meteor. 2. 4. 361a 6: cp. Theophrast. Fragm. 5. 2 
Wimmer). 

15. odrw xai rév wodtredy Sudo, sc. <f8n doxei civat: Cp. 20, kat yap 
inti ribevras etd dv0. 

18. Sowep dy trois wvevpacs «.t.4. Cp. Meteor. 2. 6. 3644 19, 
Dec 8¢ ra dy Bépea rovrey xadeira, ra 8é voria. mpoaridera: 8¢ rad 
pv (epupuxd rep Bopég (Wuxpérepa yap da 1d ard dvopdw wveiv), vérey 86 
rh exnAseorixd (Oepydrepa yap rq dn’ avaroAjs aveivy). For the reversal 
in the order of the words, rd» pév (épupoy rov Bopéov, rod 8é vérou rév 
pw, cp. 24—29 and see note on 1277 a 31. 

19. r0oG Bopdou, sc. «ldos. 

34. ddnOdorepoy Be nai BéArcoy ds tpets SrefAopev x.7.A. The 
inquirers criticized by Aristotle regarded democracy and oligarchy 
as the forms of constitution of which the rest are deviations, but 
Anstotle is always inclined to point to a mean form as the best and 
to regard the extremes between which it lies as deviations from it. 
Each of the moral virtues, for instance, is a peodrns between two 
extreme states which are deviations from it (Eth. Nic. 2. 5. 1106 b 
27 9qq.: 2. 9. 1109 b 18, 5 puxpdy rov ed wapexBaiver), and the 
Dorian mode is a midway mode between two deviation-forms 
(Pol. 5 (8). 5. 1340 42 sqq.). That the correct form of constitu- 
ton assumes only one or two shapes, while the deviation-forms 
are many, is quite what we should expect: cp. Eth. Nic. 2. 5. 

1106 b 28, ére rd pév duaprdvery moddNayas éoriv (rd ydp xaxdy rou 
Gripe, os of TvOaydpein elxalov, rd 3° dyabdy rou menepacpévov), rd dé 
mrpbovy powayes, where Aristotle follows Plato, Rep. 445 C, & pe» 
tou dos rijs dperis, dreipa 8¢ ris xaxias. Cp. also 7 (5). 1. 13014 
2629q.,, where the existence of a multiplicity of constitutions is 
traced to the fact that men err (dyapravdyrev) in their attempts to 
tealze 3 Sicasoy nal rd car’ dvadcyiay tov. "AAnOécrepor cai BéAriop, 
because it is better so to classify constitutions as to give prominence 
lo the best. ‘Qs jpeis dceAoper, i.e. in c. 2, where dpiwroxparia 
and feoireia are said to be the best constitution, and oligarchy, 
democracy, and tyranny to be deviation-forms (1289 a 38, b 9). 
Aristotle, however, speaks in the passage before us as if the polity 
was also a deviation-form, but this is probably by inadvertence; 
be speaks more exactly in c. 8. 1293 b 23 8sqq. Plato had already 
said in Rep. 445 D, 449 A, that the best constitution may take the 
form either of a kingship or of an aristocracy, and that all other 
constitutions are deviation-forms of it. Aristotle’s teaching in 3. 7. 
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1279 b 4 sqq. (cp. 6 (4). 2. 1289 26-30) is different (see vol. i. 
p. 218). 

27. Dsyaggucas péy xsd Oligarchy is here compared with 
tense modes like the mixo-Lydian (5 (8). 5. 13404 42 sqq.) and 
democracy with relaxed modes like the softer variety of the Ionian. 
The metaphor recurs in 7 (5). 4. 13044 20 sqq. and m Plat. 
PericlL c. 15, Coriolan. c. § sub fz., and Lycurg. c. 29 sub fin. 
Cp. also °A@, Hed. c. 26. 1. 2, pera 82 rare ewiSases cvicebes padder 
sip wolerciay 3:4 revs spobvpos Snpaywyowras, and Demosth c. 
Androt. c. 51, savra spedrepa cov ép Sqponparig. 

C.4. 380. O08 Sei 82 mBéva: Sypoxparias a+r. In roes Aristotle prob- 
ably refers among others to Plato, who had said in Polit. 291 D, 
XE. cat pera povapyiay etxos tis dv, cipas, tip oad Taw CAryew derasreiar. 
NE. 20. was F 06; KE. srpirew 8 cygpa wodereiay cvy § Tew sARbous 
Gpxh, Sqpoxparia robvopa cinbcisa; The reason why Aristotle takes 
so much pains here to correct this definition of democracy and 
oligarchy appears to be that he holds that it tends to facilitate the 
error of reducing all constitutions to these two forms. He seeks, 
therefore, to show that democracy and oligarchy cannot be defined 
as forms in which supremacy falls to the majority or to the few, or 
even (though we thus approach nearer to the truth) as forms in 
which supremacy falls to &Aevéepia or to wealth; they are rather 
forms in which the ¢Aei6epo: being a majority, and the rich being 
a few, rule. Two things (dAevéepia and superior numbers), or even 
three, if we add poverty, must be conjoined in those who are 
supreme in a democracy, and two things (wealth and paucity), or 
three, if we add high birth, in those who are supreme in an 
oligarchy. If we thus define democracy and oligarchy, it becomes 
impossible to group all constitutions under these two heads and to 
treat polity as a kind of democracy and aristocracy as a kind of 
oligarchy, for in the polity the hoplites rule, who do not belong to 
the poorer class, and in the aristocracy rule falls not to wealth or 
to high birth, but to virtue. It is evident, then, that this inquiry as 
to the true definition of democracy and oligarchy is not altogether 
out of place here, looking to what precedes it, but we are surprised 
that no notice is taken in it of the similar inquiry in 3. 8, especially 
as a different definition of democracy and oligarchy is there arrived 
at, and one which takes fuller account of the difficulties of the 
question. For if in a democracy the free-born and poor being 
a majority rule, and in an oligarchy the rich and noble being few 
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in number rule, what are we to call the constitutions in which the 
free-born and poor not being a majority rule, and those in which 
the rich and noble not being few rule? They cannot be called 
democracies, nor can they be called oligarchies. This difficulty 
is considered and solved in 3. 8, but it is neither considered nor 
solved in the chapter before us. It should be noted that, notwith- 
standing what he says here and in c. 8. 1294 a 11 sqq., Aristotle 
takes rd xvpsow elpas rd 8d£ay rois wAcloow as a mark of democracy in 
1291 b 37 sqq., in 7 (5). 9. 1310 a 28 sqq., and in 8 (6). 2. 1317b 
48qq- (cp. 8 (6). 3. 1318 a 18 sqq., 24 8qq.). 

31. dwhGs odrus, ‘in this unqualified way’: cp. Plato, Gorg. 
468 C (where Stallbaum translates, ‘ sic simpliciter, ita ut nihil aliud 
respiciamus ’), Protag. 351 C, and other passages referred to by 
Ast, Lex. Platon. s. v. dwAas. 

wai ydp dy tais éAtyapyxiats xai waytayxou 7d widow pdpos xdpioy, i.e. 
" shécpy pdpos raw pereydvrey ris wodcreias (cp. c. 8. 1294 @ II 8qq.). 

85. tots Tpraxoators ai wéynow «.7.d., ‘to those who are but three 
hundred in number and poor, though free-born’ (or perhaps ‘ of 
citizen-birth ’) ‘and alike in all other respects.’ For rois rpeaxociots 
mi sémow, Cp. 8 (6). 3. 1318 a 25, ra Tey rovoier Kai €Aarrdver, and 
6 (4). 16. 1300b 22, rd wepl riov i8ley cuvadAcyparey cal éxdvrapy 
piyefer, and Polyaen. Strateg. 5. 47, rods wévyras wai wefods rois 
delpus nal trweios curixpovee. 

87. rodrous, i.e. the members of the s#xé\s in which this is the 
case. 
d wévgres péy Sdiyou elev, xpeirrovs 8é x.t.A., ‘if there were 
afew men poor but stronger,’ etc. 

80. thy rocadryny, 8C. wodsrelay. For similar omissions see notes 
on 1266 b 1 and 12794 9. 

3. DedBapos perv ydp woddol, wodovws 8 Sdiyo, ‘for there are 1290 b. 
Many free-born, but few rich.’ 

4& nal ydp &y «.rA., ‘for otherwise, etc. (i.e. if we define 
Oligarchy as the rule of a few). 

6. nves. Herodotus says (3. 20: see above on 1282 b 27) that 

the Ethiopians chose their kings in this way (Schneider, Eaton). 
The case, however, which Aristotle is imagining is the choice not 
of kings, but of magistrates for their stature. In Hist. An. 2. 1. 
4992 20, Sowep Acyouci nves, Herodotus (3. 103) is similarly 
referred to. 

§ xard xdddos. For the choice of kings on this principle, see 
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(with Schneider, Eaton, and Sus.*) Athen. Deipn. 566 c, Strabo, 
pp. 699 and 822, and Nic. Damasc. Fragm. 142 (Miller, Fr. Hist. 
Gr. 3. 463), but these passages refer to kings, not magistrates. 

7. ob82 todrors pdvoy, i.e. wAoure xal eAevOepig. 

8S. add” dwei «.7-A., ‘but since there are more elements than one 
both in a democracy and in an oligarchy, we must add this further 
distinction that,’ etc. It is implied that democracy does not exist 
unless all its elements (the free-born, the many, and the poor) are 
present in the ruling class, nor oligarchy, unless all its elements 
(the rich, the few, and the noble) are present in the ruling class. 
Anpos here = dnpoxparia, as in 1290 b 1 and c. 3. 1290416. For 
the expression pépea rot Snpov cai ris Gdcyapyias, cp. 8 (6). 4. 1319 a 
24, ra & dda wAnOn navra cyeddy, €£ Sv ai Aocwal dnpoxparias cuveoracr, 
mwod\d@ avddrepa rovrwy. The elements ‘of a democracy or an 
oligarchy seem here to be the elements of which the dominant 
class in each is composed. The term péprop ris wodcreias is other- 
wise used in c. 14.1297 b 37, c. 15. 1299 a 4, and 7 (5). 1.1301b 
22. For wAciova neut. plur. (not dei), cp. c. 2. 1289 b 13. The 
neuter plural substantive pdpa is followed, as often elsewhere, by 
a verb in the plural. 

9. of devdOepor. must here mean ‘those of full citizen-birth.’ In 
Apollonia on the Ionian Gulf (for «Amp is to be supplied, see note 
on 1329 b 20) and in Thera no one seems at one time to have been 
accounted of full citizen-birth who was not a descendant of the 
earliest settlers. "Hoay, 12, implies that this was no longer the case 
in Aristotle’s day. Compare 3. 2. 1275 b 23 sqq., where we read 
that there were those who denied the name of citizen to any one 
who could not trace back his origin to two or three or more citizen 
grandfathers. Apollonia and Thera in a similar spirit required of 
those who held office a pedigree reaching back to the very founda- 
tion of the colony. Oligarchy in these two cities was evidently of 
an old-world type, based on nobility of birth rather than on wealth. 
Apollonia was in many respects a kind of foil to its neighbour 
Epidamnus; it was an edvopwrdry médes (Strabo, p. 316), whereas 
Epidamnus was famous for its civil broils (Thuc. 1. 24. 3). It was 
situated nearly seven miles from the sea, and more than one mile 
from the river Aous (Strabo, ibid.), whereas Epidamnus was a seaport ; 
unlike Epidamnus, it kept strangers at a distance, just as Sparta did 
(Aelian, Var. Hist. 13. 15, dre’AmoAAwmara: fernAacias éroiouy xara réy 
AaxeSaipdnor vépor’ "Emdduros bd emdnueiy mapeixoy rp Bovdopere). 
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12. of Scaddpovres car’ edydvacay cai mpGro xaracydévres tds 
éroxiag. Kal seems here to be explanatory ; nobility in these two 
States was based on descent from the earliest settlers, for spar 
saroryderes toe awouias no doubt includes the descendants of the 
original settlers, as well as the original settlers themselves. Oi 
sper, xaragxderes ras dwouias were the founders not only of the 
State but of its worships (Rhet. ad Alex. 3. 1423 a 36, xai drt ray 
sperey olx(dyrey tras méAdcs Kat Toe Geois Bpvoauevwr ra lepa padkora 
bi kaudvew ras wepl rovs Geovs entueAcias). Compare the monopoly 
of the more important offices at Thurii by the Sybarite element in 
its citizen-body (Diod. 12. 11.1: Pol. 7 (5). 3. 1303 a 31 Sqq.), and 
similar distinctions within the citizen-bodies of some Phoenician 
settlements (Freeman, Sicily, 1. 294). The same thing happened 
at Venice according to Machiavelli, Discorsi sopra la prima Deca 
di Tito Livio, 1. 6 sz#. ‘As a great number of people were forced 
to retire into those isles where Venice now stands, and the multitude 
at last increased to such a degree that it became necessary to make 
some laws, in order to live peaceably and securely together, they 
established a form of government, and assembling frequently in 
conncil to deliberate on the affairs of the city, when they thought 
they were numerous enough to form a State, they ordained that 
wbody that should come thereafter to live amongst them should 
bave any share in the government; and in course of time, when 
asuficient number of inhabitants outside the government had 
tettled in the place to give distinction to those who governed, 
they called themselves Gentlemen, and the others men of the 
People’ (Farneworth’s Translation with some modifications). 
Compare the way in which in the South African Republic 
the Boers have excluded the Uitlanders from full participation in 
the suffrage. 

14 Sdiyou Svres wokday. For this use of the partitive genitive, 
Cp. Plato, Tim. 39 C, ray & Grow ras mepiddous otk dyvevonxcres 
bhreror, w39 Sdéyos ray wodddr. 

ere Oy of wodoros «.1.A., ‘nor if the rich rule [not because of their 
wealth, but] simply because they are more numerous than the poor, 
does an oligarchy exist.’ Cp. 3. 8.1280 1, dvayxaiow pév, Srou dp 
dyer: 8d aovrov dy 1’ Cddrrovs dy re wheious, elvat ravryy ddcyapxiay, 
Where da wActrow is emphatic. As to the reading dAcyapyia see 
Critical note on 1290 b 15. 

15. oloy dy Kohopem 1d wahaidv. For the fact cp. Athen. Deipn. 
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526asqq. The war with the Lydians referred to occurred during 
the reign of Gyges, who captured Colophon (Hdt. 1. 14), and 
therefore during the first half of the seventh century before Christ 
(Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 458). Colophon was not only strong 
in cavalry at the time of which Aristotle speaks, but also had 
a fleet (Strabo, p. 643). 

16. paxpdv odoiav. Cp. 8 (6). 7. 1321 4 11. 

18. xdpior THs dpyiis Sow, ‘have rule in their hands’: cp. rz90a 
33, Kup ris wodcreias, and 35, ms) peradidoiev dpygs. The phrase is 
not a common one. For ris dpxis cp. 4 (7). 8. 1328 b 8, apds re 
ray dpxny. 

21. “On pév ofy...24. wédkw. The first of these sentences is 
repeated in 1291 b 14 sq., and it is likely enough that the disquisition 
which finds a place between these two identical remarks is a subse- 
quent addition, whether it was inserted here by Aristotle or by some 
later hand. The sentences from 21, rs pév od», to 24, wéey, look as 
if they had been added by some editor, who has sought to link 
together two inconsistent disquisitions on the plurality of constitutions 
found by him in Aristotle’s manuscript or among his papers. See 
note on 1289b 27. The inquiry just concluded is said to have 
shown that there are more constitutions than one and why—an 
inadequate account of its drift—and the inquiry now announced is 
_ said to be designed to show that there are more constitutions than 
‘those which have been mentioned’ and what they are and why 
this is so, but in reality the two inquiries deal with the same subject, 
though they are not at all in agreement (see note on 1289 b 27). 
Congreve, Sus., and others take ‘ the constitutions which have been 
mentioned ’ (rév elpnuévev, 22) to be democracy and oligarchy, and 
certainly it is not easy to see what else the words can mean. But 
then it seems difficult not to attach the same meaning to va 
eipnudvor wodireaay in 37; yet, if we do so, we must conclude that the 
inquiry which commences in 22 is intended to prove, not that there 
are more kinds of constitution than democracy and oligarchy, but 
that there are many varieties of democracy and oligarchy. This, 
however, can hardly be what it is intended to prove, for it is a point 
to the proof of which a separate inquiry (1291 b 15-30) is devoted. 
We seem, therefore, to be compelled to fall back on the only 
alternative open to us, which is to explain rév elpnpever rodcrecé Ih 
37 differently from ra» «ipnuévoy in 22, and to take the former 
expression to refer to the six constitutions enumerated in c. 2. 
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1289 a 26-30, and the latter to refer to the two constitutions, 
democracy and oligarchy. 
33. riv eionpérny wpdétepor, in c. 3. 1289 b 27. 
25. Gomwep ody ci [you apoppodpeda AaPeiv efSy «.7.d. Eucken 
(Methode der Aristotelischen Forschung, p. 54) distinguishes this 
deductive mode of arriving at a classification of animals from the 
inductive method by which the classification of animals is arrived 
at which we find in Aristotle’s zoological works (for this see 
Dr. Ogle, Aristotle on the Parts of Animals, p. xxxiii). The two 
methods are mentioned side by side, as Eucken points out, in 
Top. 1. 8. 103 b 3 sqq. in reference to the inquiry contained in 
that passage how many kinds of ratrédy there are. The teaching, 
however, of the text as to the nature of a zoological species agrees 
in the main with that of the zoological works. Both there and here 
Aristotle bases identity of species on identity of parts: see Ogle, 
p. 148, who says, ‘When the individuals in a group are precisely 
alike in all their parts, the group is a species,’ and p. 141, and cp. 
Hist. An. 1. 6. 491 14 sqq. and De Part. An. 1. 4. 644b 7 sqq. 
We note, indeed, one difference between the passage before us and 
the teaching of the zoological works, for while in them we are told 
that 2 difference in any one part suffices to produce a difference of 
species, we are told here that only a difference in a necessary part 
dees 30. The question then arises, what parts are necessary to an 
anmal. The list of necessary parts here given is a good deal longer 
than that which we find in De Part. An. 2. 10. 658 b 29, waos yap 
tee (gers kai redeings S00 Ta dveryxadrara pdpia édonw, 9 re d€yxovra 
Tp tpopqy nai 7 rd wepirrwpa apyoovew, or in Hist. An. 1. 2. 488b 29, 
sires ¥ dori rey (pew xoivd pdpea, @ déxeras rH rpopiy cai eis & d€xerat 
++. pera 8¢ revra Gra cows pédpra Exe: Ta wAciora Tey (gov mpos rovrois, 
6 ehiga: 13 wepirrapa tis Tpodijs [xat  AapBaver|: ob yap waow imapye 
teure, wadeiras & 1; wév AapPdvet, ordpma, cis 8 8¢ Séxerar, xowdia (where 
Aubert and Wimmer omit xa! 7 AapSdver), or in Hep) vecrnros nai ynpws 
2. 4682 13, tprdw d¢ pepay dvroy els A duaipeirat wavra ra réAeia Tay 
fgue, dvés pew 5 Séyeras ri rpodny, évdc 8 7 1d mepirrepa mpoierat, rpirov 
& rot pdoou TovTey, rovro dy yey Tois peyioros Tay (eev Kadeirat arnbos, 
éy 84 roe Oras 1d dvadoyow .. . dca 8 atrav cori mopevrind, mpéoxerrat 
ani pda ra wpds ravTny TyY Unnpeciay, ols TO Nay OiovCL KUTOS, TREAD TE 
eal wédes nal rd rovrots fxovra Tqy ari» Suva. In the passage before 
us Aristotle appears rightly to mark off the parts which serve for 
locomotion from those which it is necessary that every animal should 
M 2 
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possess. He can hardly mean that any and every difference in 
a necessary part suffices to constitute a difference of species, for in 
that case blue-eyed men would belong to a different species from 
black-eyed men. Bonitz (Ind. 151 b 54 sqq.) points out that «dy 
is used here and in 36 interchangeably with ye", 33. See above 
on 1258 b 32. 

wpuarey has nothing to answer to it, for it does not seem to be 
taken up by spis 82 rovros, 28 ; the second step, however, apparently 
is to point out the possible varieties of each part. A similar question 
arises as to the use of sperop in 7 (5). 1. 1301 a 25 (see note). 

26. ind re tiv aicOnrnpiew. Organs of touch and taste are 
regarded by Aristotle as the most indispensable (De An. 3. 12. 
434b 11 sqq.): next come organs of smell. Aristotle doubts 
whether some animals possess organs of sight and hearing (Hist. 
An. 4. 8. 535.4 13 3qq.). 

27. rd ths Tpodas epyacrixdy, i.e. the mouth : op Hist. An. 2. 5. 
501 b 29,6 8 dhéhas dddwras per Exec rerrapas éf) éxarepa, ols xarepya{erac 
ray tpopny, and [epi vecryros 3. 469 2 2, havepde roivury crs piay per TWA 
épyaciay 4 tou ordéparos Aaroupye: Svvauus, érépay & iy THs owias wepi Tap 
Tpopny. 

28. olg xiveiras popioss, like c. 5. 1292 b 8, Sowep 9 rvpamvis ep rais 
pany nai wept is TeAevraias etroper Onpoxparias é» rais Snpoxparias. 

ei 8h tocatra [<iBy]} pdvor. Cp. Eth. Nic. 3. 7. 1114b 12, 
sie ei 89 ravr’ éotiy ddnOy similarly refers back to what has 
preceded. I cannot follow Thurot and Sus. in reading e d¢ in 
place of «i 37. As to «i 87 see note on 1331 a 10, and as to [«idq] 
see critical note. Supply udpea with rocavra from popios, 28. 

80. ordpards tiva mel yérn. So birds have a peculiar kind of 
mouth (Hist. An. 2. 12. 5044 19, ordpa 8 of dpmbes Exover pev Brow 84° 
otre yap xeiAn ofr’ dddvras Exovow, dAAd pryxos). As to differences in 
the xosAia, see De Part. An. 3. 14. 674 a 21 sqq. ‘In homine pars 
motus est pes, in ave ala, in pisce pinna, et rursus in homine bini 
pedes, in beluis fere quaterni, et rursus in quaternis alii fissi, alii 
solidi’ (Giph. p. 431). As to rend whet yévn see note on 1319 b 34. 

82. rovTwy, sc. rar Siahoper (cp. 34, dvapopas). 

33. wreiw ydvn Leer. In 25 we have (gov (not (ger) ef8p. In 
just the same way we have in Plato, Rep. 445 D, wévre (rpdéros cict) 
sokiremy, and in Laws 735 A, dvo moXtreias €idn. 

tabrév Lgov, ‘the same kind of animal.’ 

35. Tovtwy, sc. ray dadoper. 
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cwrbuacpoi, cp. c. 9. 1294b 1 sq. 

86. rod [wouv. See note on 1286 b 17. 

97. réw adtoy Se tpdwoy nai tév cipnudévew wodttevoy, ‘and it is the 
same with the constitutions that have been mentioned’: i. e. there 
are as many kinds of them as there are possible combinations of 
the various forms of necessary parts of the State. For the gen. see 
above on 1253b 247. As to ‘the constitutions that have been 
mentioned’ see above on 21-24. It is easy to see how differences in 
some of the parts of the State enumerated here (e.g. in the fighting, 
the judicial, the well-to-do, the deliberative, and the official classes) 
would cause a difference in the constitution, but how would 
differences in the cultivating or day-labouring class or in the class 
of artisans or shopkeepers do so? And to what differences in 
these classes does Aristotle refer? Probably he refers partly to 
differences in the relative numbers of these classes (for the effect of 
such differences on the constitution see c. 12. 1296 b 26 sqq.) and 
partly to differences in their composition. For instance, if the 
Biswoo: or the ayopaios or the Ores consisted to a large extent of 
persons open to exception on the score of their extraction (half- 
servile, it may be, or half-alien or illegitimate), and persons of this 
kind had access to the deliberative, the dicasteries, and the magis- 
tracies, the result would be that an advanced form of democracy 
would exist. 

39. dowep cipyra: wodAdats, in 3. 1.1274 b 38 sqq., 3. 12. 1283 a 
14 8qq., 6 (4). 3. 1289 b 27 sq., and 6 (4). 4. 1290 b 23 sq. 

ty pév ody x.t.X. For the differences between this list of the 
necessary parts of a State and that given in 4 (7). 8, see vol. i. p. 97. 

40. of xnadodpevor yewpyoi. Here, as in 4 (7). 8. 1328 b 20 sqq,, 
Aristotle omits from his enumeration herdsmen, shepherds, fisher- 
men, and hunters, though these also are providers of food; perhaps 
he is concerned both here and there only with those whose services 
cannot be dispensed with. Plato had spoken in the same way in 
Rep. 369 D. As to the expression of xadovpenor yewpyoi see note 
On 1331 b 9g. 

2. &y dvev wédwy GSuvaroyv oixeio8ar. We see from 3. 12. 1283 a 1291 a. 
20 sqq. (cp. 8 (6). 8. 1321 b 6 sqq.) that this phrase includes both 
the things without which a State cannot exist and the things without 
which it cannot exist nobly. 

8. rag Be cig tpuphy 4 7d nahds Liv. These are the two opposites 
to that which is necessary, for rd dyayeaia are contrasted both with 
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Ta eis evoxnpoocurny Kal reptovciay (4 (7). 10. 1329 b 27 §qq.) and with 
ra add (4 (7). 14. 1333 2 32 Sq.). 

4. tpirov 8 dyopaioy «x.r.A. For the omission of the article before 
dyopaioy see critical note. For rds spdoes nai ras &vds Cp. 1291 b 19, 
rd ayopatoy rd wepi omy xaimpaow d&karpBov: Eth. Eud. 1. 4.12154 31, 
xpnparierexas 8¢ (réyvas) ras mpds ayopds pév (ayopdoes Sylburg, Sus.) 
nai mpaces xamndixds: Plato, Rep. 525 C, ovx ans ovd€ mpdceas yap 
as éundpous f xampdous peAcravras: and Xen. De Vect. 3.12. Neither 
7 ayopaiov nor rd Onrexdy is included among the necessary parts 
of a wédis in 4 (7). 8. 1328 b 48qq., though it is afterwards implied 
that rd 6yrexd» is among them (see vol. i. p. 97), but in 8 (6). 8. 
1321 b 14 sqq. buying and selling are treated as necessary incidents 
of life in a més, and in the passage before us Aristotle goes farther 
and treats ¢uwopo: and xdrndo: as necessary classes. The term 
rd ayopaiov is used here apparently in a sense inclusive both of 
¢umopo and of xawndo, but in Xen. De Vect. 3. 12 sq. (cp. Xen. 
Mem. 3. 7.6 and Plato, Rep. 371 D) guwopo: are distinguished from 
ayopaian. The ayopaio: were so called because most selling was done 
in or near the agora (see Buchsenschtitz, Besitz und Erwerb, p. 469 
sq.). The Sdvavoo: rexviras and the 6yres, however, were frequenters 
of the agora as well as of dyopaio: (8 (6). 4. 1319 a 28 sqq.). In rd 
mepi ras mpaces kal ras wpas cal rds éuropias cai xampAelas One mepi SeTVeS 
for all the substantives because the things they represent are nearly 
akin. Compare the use of wepi in 4 (7). 6. 1327 b 16 sqq. and 
4 (7). 12. 1331 b 6 sqq. 

6. rd Ontixdv. The existence in ancient Greece of a numerous 
class of this kind deserves notice, for, according to Mommsen, Rém. 
Staatsrecht, 2. 474. 4, ‘the working of free persons for hire was 
confined in Italy within narrow limits.’ 

7. & router ob8ey irréy dorw dvayxaiov émdpxew. For the con-, 
struction see note on 1329 a 35. 

8. ph ydp «.7.X., ‘for is it not impossible that it should be meet 
to give the name of State to a State which is by nature the slave 
of others?’ For dfcov eiva cp. 3. 14.1285 b 178q. For the use of 
un here see note on 1263a 41. As to the importance of valour 
to a State compare a Delphic response to Lycurgus quoted in Diod. 
7. 14. 2 and the comment of Ephorus in the next section, and also 
Ephor. ap. Strab. p. 480. 

9. thy dice: SovAny, not roxy: Cp. 1. 2. 12538 3, 6 dmodts da 


vow cai ov da royny. 
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10. abrdpxys yap  wodis, Td 82 Soidow od« adrapxes. For the 
reversal in the order of the words see note on 1277 a 31. 

1) 82 SodAov ox adrapxes. Cp. 1. 2. 1252 a 26-34, and I. 5. E254 
b 20 sqq. 

ll. For év ry wodstsig see note on 1342432. The reference is to 
Rep. 369 B-371 E. For copyas, ody ixavis d¢ eipnras Bonitz (Ind. 

$V. zopyés) compares De Caelo, 2. 9. 290b 14 sq. and 2. 13. 295b 16. 

@nai yap & Xaxpdrys «.r.A. Contrast Eth. Nic. 9. 10. 1170 b 31, 
wre yap éx Séxa avOpdsev yevor’ dy wddus. 

14, wéduy 8¢ wpooriBnow «.t.A. Cp. Rep. 370 D. 

16. dn 8 duwopdy re cai xdwydor. Cp. Rep. 371 A-D. The 
word xisrmhos is often used by Plato, but seldom by Aristotle, who 
here repeats it from Plato. It is omitted by mistake in the Index 
Aristotelicus. 

testa, wéyra, neuter, though referring to men: see notes on 
1263 a 1, 1289b 25, and 1307a 39, and Holden's note on Xen. 
Oecon. 6. 13, rdAAa rd roaitra, who compares Demosth. Phil. 1. 8, 
eatsToxe sdyra rata, and refers to Jebb’s note on Soph. O. T. 1195. 
As to the order ravra wavra, not sara raira, see Critical note on 
1282 a 40. 

yreres, ‘comes to be’: cp. 7 (5). 4. 1304 b §, 7 (5). 6. 1305 a 39, 
and 8 (6). 1. 1317 @ 24. 

1]. Ths mperyns wWodews, Cp. 4 (7). 4. 1326b 7 sqq. 

é: Taw dvayxaiew re xdpw wacay wédww cuveorxuiay, GX’ od Tod 
tahed paddov, igov te Seopdyny oxurdwy tre cai yewpyay. All that 
Plato says is that the wdduc comes into being for the supply of the 

physical needs of those who form it, and Aristotle himself describes 
the ws in 1. 2. 1252b 29 aS yuwopdry rou Civ evexev. Still a real 
difference exists between them, for it is evident from the passage 
before us that in Aristotle’s view soldiers and judges and delibera- 
tors must find a place even in the mpérn xddis, whereas Plato thinks 
that soldiers need not, and says nothing about judges and deliber- 
alors, Plato’s language is open, in Aristotle’s opinion, to another 
objection also. It implies that shoemakers are as uecessary to 
a s&s as cultivators, which is far from being the case. 

19. 1d 3¢ wpowodepoty x.t.A. Cp. Rep. 373 D, oixoty ris ray xAn- 
Ciov yopas Hyiy Gxorpnréoy . . . woAeuncoper bn Td pera ToUTO, & TAaucep ; 
According to 4 (7). 8. 1328 b 7 sqq. a military force is necessary not 

only for defence against external foes, but also to control insub- 
ordinate members of the State. 
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20. apw 4... xataereow. See note on 1336 b 21. 

22. adda py... 33. wodews. Cp. 3.12. 1283.4 19-13. 1283 2 
26 and 4 (7). 4- 1326a 16-25. For the necessity of a judicial 
authority within the State, cp. 4 (7). 8. 1328 b 13 sqq-: 1. 2. 
1253. 375q.: 8 (6). 8 13224 58qq. For «ai & ros rérrapos cai 
ros dsovucouy xowesns, where & is not repeated, see note on 
1289 b 34. 

25. rd rovaita, ‘parts of the aforesaid kind, ie. xpnowpa xpos 
grodsrinde Biov, NOt spés rw drayxaiay ypaow. For the contrast cp. 
I. 5. 1254b 28 sqq. 

27. tnascowns Sxacrxys. Compare the account of 9 ry ree 
dcacray Surdpews idia dpern given in Plato, Polit. 305 B. The refer- 
ence to the dcasoctvy Sucacriny possessed by judges and to the 
civeors wodsrexyh possessed by deliberators serves to sharpen the 
contrast between judges and deliberators on the one band and ra 
elg ri dvayxaiay xpqow ovrreivovra On the other, and to suggest 2 
resemblance between the former classes and the soul. 

7d Bouevénevoy, Swep dori cuvécews woktnats Epyor. Cp. Eth. 
Nic. 6. 5. 11404 25, Soxet 39 ppovipou elma 1d Sivpacba cares Bovdrev- 
cacbas wept rd air ayaba xal cuphéporra, ov xara pépos, olow woia pes 
tylaay, xpos ioxuv, dAdG wota mpds 1d ed (qv. I incline, looking to this 
passage, to translate ovveots woderuxy here as ‘ political prudence,’ and 
not as ‘the political art,’ as Sus.> Ind. s. v. 

28. xal tatr «ire x.t.d., ‘and whether these three kinds of work 
fall to separate classes or to the same persons makes no difference 
to the argument, for it often happens to the same persons to be 
hoplites and cultivators [and yet hoplites and cultivators are distinct 
parts of the State].’ For the construction ob8ep diapépe: cire . . . etre, 
cp. Rhet. 3. 15. 14164 5. 

31. xai ratra xai éxeiva, ie. both parts contributing to political 
life and parts contributing to merely necessary uses, or in other 
words both parts which constitute the soul of the State and parts 
which constitute its body. 

32. 1é ye dwicrixdy, ‘the hoplite force at any rate,’ whatever we 
may think of other branches of the fighting class, such as trireme- 
Oarsmen: cp. 4 (7). 6. 1327 b 8, obdé» yap airous (i.e. ray vavrixdy 
3xrov) pépos civas det ris wddews. 

33. @B8op0ov. The sixth part has not been named, and some 
think that a mention of it has been lost in a lacuna before €Sd3opop, 
but probably the judicial authority (22 sqq.) is the sixth, notwith- 
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sanding the renewed reference to it in 39 sq. That the rich are 
a necessary part of the State, we see from Dio Chrys. Or. 38 (2. 
130 R), ef 8€ wiioas per rais wodeot, paddov Bé rais peydAais, Sei per Kai 
rw shovoley, va Kal yoprryaor xal peAoripavrus ravri ra vevomiopera 
Cerarquara. 

34. GySoor 8¢ x.1.X. Kai is explanatory, as often elsewhere. 
Hesych. (8. v. Sqpsovpyés), wapa rois Awptevow ol dpyovres, ra Snpdow 
sparropres: Etym. Magn. (s. v. 8nyuoupyds), dnpsoupyoi 8¢ exadodvro mapa 
re 'Apyeions al Gercadois of wept ra réAn (see Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 
327. 3) 

35. Aeroupyosr. See above on 12794 II. 

36. rods Suvapdvous dpyew, ‘those who are fit to serve as 
magistrates’: cp. 1291 b 6 and 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 32. 

40. raura, i.e. rd BovdeveoOas xai xpivey wept ror Sixaiwy Trois audu- 
frovow. Sus.* (Note 1189) misses a reference to the work of ré 
wi rdg dpyas Aeroupyour, but we often note an absence in the 
Politics of absolute completeness and precision. 

L dvayxatoy xai peréxovras elvai twas dperis Tay wokiTiKay. 
These words have been interpreted in different ways. Some have 
taken rae wodcrixey as in the genitive after rwas: so Vet. Int. (‘neces- 
sum et aliquos politicorum esse participantes virtute’), Vict., 
Congreve, and Welldon. Sepulveda, however, following Aretinus 
aad followed by Giph. and Schn., translates ‘utique necesse est ut 
aigui sint virtutis res civiles attingentis compotes,’ while Sus. (and 
perhaps Lamb.) takes ra» modirixdw as in the genitive after dperjs, 
but makes the words masc. and not neuter. Sepulveda is probably 
right: cp. Plato, Laws 643 D, réAcsoy eivas ris rou mpdyparos dperis 
(Sallbaum, ‘ virtutis quam negotium ipsius postulat’). 

2 rds pev odvu.r.A. Cp. 4 (7). 9. 1328 b 25sqq. The cultivator 
in ancient Greece seems to have been sometimes also a handicrafts- 
man—an interesting fact. This is confirmed by Diod. r. 74. 7, 
teh péy yap rois dAdos (i.e. other races than the Egyptian) lei» gore 
tes reyviras wepi woAAd TH dtavoig mepromepévous Kal did THy wAeovetiay 
Mi pioras rd wapdway éwi ris I8ias épyacias’ of pév yap épanrovras 
Yepyias, of 8 duwopias kowavovew x.r.A.: Cp. also Plato, Rep. 397 E, 551 
Esq. That cultivators and handicraftsmen were often also soldiers 
swell known. Mé» ody is answered by dAAd, 7. Avvdyes, ‘ powers’ 
or ‘capacities,’ such as the capacity to fight or to till the soil. 

5. dyrewotodvra: 8 cai rijs dperns wdvres, so that they would not 
admit that a separate class of men possessed of virtue is a necessary 
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part of the State. ‘ Virtue also,’ as well as serving in war, tilling 
the soil, judging, etc. Cp. Eth. Nic. 9. 4. 11664 10, wpds éavrée 34 
ToUTwy Exaoroy TH emieker Uedpye, Tois b¢ Aowrois, 7 TaovTa: Yrodapfd- 
vovow ela, and 1166 b 3 sq., and also the sarcastic line of Cratinus 
(Inc. Fab. Fragm. 141: Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 2. 221), 

avipéy dpicrev waca yapyaipa wus. 

6. nai tds wAeloras dpyds dpxew olovra: SuvacQa, so that they 
would not admit that a separate official class is a necessary part of 
the State. That the demos did not claim a share in all offices, we 
see from [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 3 (cp. Pol. 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 20 9q.). 
According to King George the Third (quoted by Bryce, American 
Commonwealth, 2. 484) ‘every man is good enough for any place 
he can get.’ 

7. 8 Taira pépy pddcora elvor Soxel wéodews, of etwopoy Kal ot 
Gwopo. Tavra, i.e. of revdpevor xai of wAovrovrres, or, in Aristotle's own 
words, of erropos xai of dopo. Taira (= obros), like ravra in 10, is 
attracted into the gender of pépn (cp. avry in 5 (8). 3. 1337 b 32) 
Aristotle on the contrary holds that a fighting class, judges, and 
deliberators are parts of the State in the fullest sense, and not the 
rich and the poor (1291 a 24 8qq.). 

9. ér. 82 «.t.A. As to rutra see preceding note. The rich and 
the poor are again referred to. Cp. 7 (5). 4. 13044 38, awetwra 
8 al modireiae cai Sray ravavria elva doxoivra pipn ras wédews iodly 
ddAndras, ofov of mAovows nai 5 dnyos, and 7 (5). 8. 1308 b 256 sqq., 
where the aropo: and the efwopa are spoken of a8 dvrixeipeva pédpsa, 
’Evavria is emphatic—not only parts of the State, as the rich and 
the poor have been said to be in 7 sq., but also opposite parts of 
the State, and it is into opposite parts embodying attributes which 
cannot be combined that a whole should be divided (cp. De Part. 
An. I. 3. 643 & 31, &re rois avrixerpevoss Scaipei»’ Ssagopa yap aGAAHAoss 
ravrixeipeva, olov heuxdrns al pedavia Kai ebOuTys Kai capwuddrys), These 
inquirers, therefore, had something to urge in defence of their view, 
but they erred in supposing that all men have virtue and capacity 
for office. Besides, the rich and the poor are not as much opposites 
to each other as the good and the bad (7 (5). 3. 1303 b 15 8q.). 
For pépn .. . popioy see note on 1339 b 38. 

ll. dore xai rds woktreias x.7.X., ‘so that they [not only treat the 
rich and the poor as opposite parts of the State, but also],’ etc. 

card tds Gwepoxds toute xadiorado:. Cp. 3. 17. 1288 a 20-24 
and 6 (4). 11. 1296 a 27-32. 
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14-80. That the first sentence of this passage repeats 1290b 21 
bas been remarked already (see above on 1290b 21-24). The 
doctrine of c. 3 that the parts of the State are the various kinds of 
Oapos and -yeepiyos reappears here intact, notwithstanding the totally 
different account of the parts of the State given in c. 4. 1290b 21— 
1291b 13 (see vol. i. Appendix A). Much of what is said in 
1291 b 14-30 has already been said with less detail in c. 3. 1289b 
27-1290 a 2, and we hardly expect to find the ground gone over 
again. In severing the artisan class from ré yepyqrixdy (19, 25) the 
passage before us differs from 3. 4. 1277a 38sqq.; it may also 
be not quite in accord with 1291 a 4 8qq. (see note on 21). We 
are surprised to observe that little or no account is taken of its 
teaching when the various kinds of democracy and oligarchy come 
to be distinguished in 1291 b 30-c. 6. 1293.8 34. 

16. Sr. 8 dori x.rd. Plato in the Politicus (302 D sq.) had already 
distinguished democracy according to law from the opposite kind, 
and Isocrates (Areop. §§ 60, 70) had distinguished well constituted 
democracies from others. The Theban orator in Thuc. 3. 62. 4 
had implied that a distinction exists between an dAcyapyia lodvopos 
and a duvacreia dXlyer dv8pav, and Plato in the Politicus (301 A) had 
marked off oligarchy according to law, which he calls aristocracy, 
from oligarchy not according to law. Isocrates implies that there 
are two kinds of oligarchy in Panath. § 132. Aristotle advances 
further in the same track. 

16. nai dx rév eipnpdvev, ‘even from what has been already said’ 
(inc. 3. 1289 b 28 sqq.): cp. c. 6. 1292 b 23, ¢€ adray rav eipnpdéver 
¢axpée dor. Aristotle says nothing here as to the other cause for 
the existence of different kinds of democracy which he points out 
in 8 (6). 1. 1317. 22Sqq., a passage which may probably have 
been written later than that before us. 

18. olow Bijou pév ein «7.4. In the terminology of the passage 
before us whatever does not fall under the head of of ywepeyos falls 
under that of 5 8Huos. ‘O d33uos thus becomes a term of wide 
extension; it includes not a few who were by no means poor; 
Many veyxtra:, for instance, were well-to-do (3. 5. 1278a 24) and 
Many dusropau. The péoo or moderately well-to-do, again, of whom 
we read in c. 3. 1289b 31, must here be reckoned among the 
demos. But the term 6 djpos is not always thus used. We some- 
times find it used in contrast not to of yrdpya, but to of edrropos 
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The demos then becomes the part of the citizen-body which is not 
edropov, not the part which does not consist of yeep, and is 
consequently a less extensive class. In 7 (5). 4. 1304b 1 q. 
and 6 (4). 12. 1297 a 12 Sq., again, 6 djpos is opposed to of rAovoson, 
and in 6 (4). 11. 1296a 25 to of ras ovcias éyovres. The poorest 
classes within the demos would be the fishermen (Theocr. Idyll. 21. 
36) and the day-labourers (here called ré yepynrexdv). The trireme- 
oarsmen at Athens must also have been poor. A demos of trireme- 
oarsmen would be a demos of a very special type; it would have 
much more national feeling than a demos of ¢usropo: bent on gain 
and wandering from one seaport to another (see Herondas, 2. 
55 8qq.), but it would be somewhat inclined to war: cp. Diod. 18. 
10. 1, where we read of the Athenian assembly at the outbreak of 
the Lamian War, road rois rAnbeow trepeixoy of roy wdédcuov alpovperot 
kai ras rpoas eiwOdres Zxeww ex rou probopopeiv’ ols wor’ gnoev 6 SDuwwos 
Tov pev woAcpoy eipnyny imdpyxew, rH» Bé eipyyny médcpow (this, however, 
was said by Philip of the orators of the Athenian assembly : see his 
Letter to the Athenians, c. 19). ‘Fhere must have been a large 
contingent of trireme-oarsmen in the demos of Carthage, if Meltzer 
(Gesch. der Karthager, 2. 136) is right in thinking that the oarsmen 
and sailors of the Carthaginian fleet were taken as a rule and in 
the main from the demos. Aristotle includes the yewpyod in his 
enumeration here, but not of voueis, as to whom see 8 (6). 4. ¥319 a 
19 Sqq. 

20. xai rodrou x.r.A. For the distinction between ro wopOpevrendy 
and rd ddeurixdy, cp. Xen. Hell. 5. 1. 23, woAAd xal Gdeevrixad (sc. 
mAoia) €daBe xal wopOpeia avOpdrav peord xarandéovra and ynowy, and 
as to the class of vessels designated by the word mop@peta see Busolt, 
Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 3. 1. 483. 8. Many Tenedians seem to have 
been employed as sailors in vessels carrying passengers from 
Tenedos or other islands to the mainland, or from one side of the 
neighbouring Hellespont to the other. Another city in which many 
of the inhabitants were similarly engaged was the Boeotian city of 
Anthédon on the Euripus (Pseudo-Dicaearch. De Graeciae Urbibus, 
€. 24, mpoomerovOdres rropOpois of mAeioros nal vaum7yol: Miller, Fr. 
Hist. Gr. 2. 259). As to of wopOpevovres cis "Epvépds in Chios see 
Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 3. 1. 592. Bitchsenschiitz (Besitz und 
Erwerb, p. 348) says, ‘as to the crews of trading vessels we have no 
information (fehlt es uns an Nachrichten), still it is probable that 
they consisted to a large extent of slaves,’ and he refers to Demosth. 
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in Apatur. c. 8, but it would seem from the passage before us that 
their crews often formed part of the demos and therefore must 
often have consisted of freemen and citizens. ‘The Athenian orator 
Demades had been a vatrns and a wopOpevs (see Schafer, Demo- 
sthenes, 3. 1. 19. 4), and the lowness of his birth was a stock 
reproach to him. There was a proverb dxd xénns én) Anya, indi- 
cating the length of the step from the one to the other. As to the 
fishermen of Tarentum, see Mr. A. J. Evans in the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, 7. 35, and as to Byzantium, Dio Chrys. Or. 35, 
2. 73 R, épe 34, rivas Drovs ray cal qpas ebdaipovas dxovoper ; 
Bu{avrious, xépay re dpiarny vepopevous xat OdAarray eixaproramny ris bé 
yas MeAqnacs 3d rhy dperjy rijs Oaddrrys’ i) pev yap oid paxpod peper roy 
capwip abrois xal dei AaBeiy epyacapévous, 7 8é airdber pndey romoacw. 
Byzantium, as is well known, was a great centre for the tunny- 
fishery (Strabo, p. 320). The soil of Chios was rocky, and though 
its wine was good, its inhabitants must have been forced to live to 
a large extent by commerce, like those of Aegina (see note on 
1258 a 34) and other States in a more or less similar position (see 
note on 1326 b 26). The passage before us shows that, whatever 
may have been the case in earlier times (see Isocr. De Pace, § 48, 
Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 326 sq., 
and above on 1327 b 11), in Aristotle’s trme many Athenian citizens 
served as oarsmen in the fleet. Td ¢pmopuxdy, however, must also 
have been a numerous class at the Peiraeus. 

ZL xphparonadr, explained by ¢uropuxdy in 24. Aristotle appears 
to be speaking of seafaring men on board merchant-ships ; it is not 
quite clear whether he includes ¢umopox among them. If he does, he 
brings Zesopo: here under the head of rd wep! rj» OdAarray, not under 
that of rd dyopaioy, as in 1291 a 48qq. For the contrast of woAepuxdy 
and ypqarwrudy, Cp. I. 9. 1268 a 10 sqq. 

25. rd yxeprnnxdy, here apparently = 1d Oyrixdy, though in 3. 4. 
1277 a 38 sqq. of xepynres include 6 Savavoos rexvirns. 

73 puxpdy dxor ovviay, less than the yeapyol, who are grouped in 
c. 6. 1292 b 25 sq. with persons possessing perpiay ovciay. 

26. 7d ph df dudorépew woditav dredOepor, ‘that which is not 
citizen by both parents’: see vol. i. p. 248, note 1, and cp. c. 6. 
1292 b 39, where Acv6epos seems to answer to soAXirns in C. 4. 
1292 a 3. Cp. also Diog. Laert. 6. 4, dvedi(suerds wore (Avricbdvns) 
dot obe: ety dx B00 AcvOspes, “ ob8é yap ex v0,” hn, “ madatoricav, adda 
wedaioricds els.” At Athens, democratic though it was, the class of 
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‘half-breeds’ was looked down upon, all the more so probably 
because the Athenians claimed to be avréy6oves : cp. Eurip. Ion, 529 
Bothe (589 Dindorf), 
elval qhacs ras avréyGovas 

kAavas ’A@nvas ovx encicaxrow ‘yévos, 

iy dorecotpa v0 véow Kexrnperos, 

warpés Tr éwaxrod xautds dv vobayerns. 
They were regarded as €evo (3. 5. 1278 a 26 sqq.) and were often 
of partly servile origin (1278 a 33). Not every kind of democtacy 
admitted them to citizenship (ibid. and 8 (6). 4. 1319 b 6—11), and 
even the democracies which made them citizens did so mostly when 
they were short of genuine citizens, and withdrew the boon when 
they ceased to be so (1278 a 29 8qq.). According to Isocrates they 
were the bane of the States to which they belonged (Panath. § 165, 
rois Te 4%) Suvapévois dy rais avra&y (ny cal rois xeipor yeyoréow Sy of vépn 
mpoordrrovow, otrep ae emt rd woAd Avpaivorra ras wédes: CP. Schol. 
Aristoph. Ran. 1532, paxécbecav ov, dyai, KAeopér rat of ddox Soros 
rourp dpotol eios Edvor ew rais marpiow avrév, «ni pi) dv rH "Arrucy eevetres- 
gay wohéuous’ ob yap ¢otw avréy warpis avrn). We learn from ‘Aé. 
Tied. c. 13 that the class of citizens whose extraction was not pure 
was one of the classes which supported Peisistratus before he made 
himself tyrant. Many demagogues belonged to this class (Gilbert, 
Beitrage zur innern Geschichte Athens, p. 75 sqq.). It was to 
a corresponding class at Rome that Scipio Africanus the younger 
referred in the stern words which he addressed to the Roman mob, 
‘ Taceant quibus Italia noverca est’ (Val. Max. 6. 2. 3). 

28. With ray yrwpipwy some such words as en rowvow must 
apparently be supplied (Vict. ‘notorum autem species constituunt 
divitiae,’ etc.). For the fact cp. c. 3. 1289 b 33 sqq. and c. 8 
1293 b 37 sq., and 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 39, dAsyapyia nal yevee cal sAOUTS 
wai wadeia dpiceras. 

29. cat ra rodras Aeyspeva xard Thy adrhy Sagopdy. Tovross is 
neuter, though it refers to masc. and fem. substantives: see note 
on 1291 a 16. Kara ri» atrp duaopay is ‘fere idem quod sar 
Ty avrny cveroyiay’ (Bon. Ind. 192 b 34), and ovoreyia = ‘ series 
notionum quae eodem genere continentur’ (Bon. Ind. s.v.)} Cp 
Metaph. 4. 10. 1018 a 35, ewel 8¢ rd é» cal rd by woddayes Adyeres, 
Gxooveiy dvayxn xai rdéd\da Goa Kard raira A€yerat, Sore cal rd rabriy 
kai TO €repoy cai rd évavrioy. 


80. Sypoxparia pev ody «7.4. Aristotle now goes on to fulfil the 
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promise he makes in 16 sq. (cp. c. 1. 1289 a 10 Sq. andc. 2. 1289 
b12sqq.) to show that there are more kinds than one of democracy 
and oligarchy. As to the various kinds of democracy see Essay on 
Constitutions. Aristotle deals with democracy before oligarchy 
because it is less bad than oligarchy, and the better constitutions 
deserve to be noticed first (c. 8. 1293 b 27 sqq.: 3. 7.1279 8 23 
sqq.). Mes od» is taken up by pee ody, 38, but to per after xparn there 
isnothing to answer. For the absence of the article with Snpoxparia 
cp. 3. 8. 1279 b 20, where see note. For 7 Aeyopemm pddtora xara rd 
tw, ‘that which is so called most in accordance with equality,’ 
cp. Meteor. 4. 3. 381.4 9, 9 ply ob» xara riv Apnow dAcyopern reyes 
ter’ doriy, Aristotle regards this kind of democracy as placing 
rich and poor on a level more than any other, but his view is open 
to question. It placed rich and poor nominally on a level, but, as 
it did not provide pay, the holders of office would be unremune- 
rated, and members of the assembly and dicasts would be so too. 
Hence it would be difficult for poor men to play an active part in 
the State, and Greek democrats would deny that this form of demo- 
cracy really placed rich and poor on a level. The constitution of 
Rhodes as described by Cicero in De Rep. 3. 35. 48, in which pay 
was provided, seems to make a nearer approach to this ideal. It 
may, indeed, be questioned whether the kind of democracy described 
in the passage before us falls within the definition of democracy 
given in 3. 8. 1279 b 18, where democracy is said to exist when the 
poor are supreme, not when neither rich nor poor are supreme. 
It should be noticed that in the kind of democracy which 
ranks as first in the Eighth (old Sixth) Book—a kind which 
appears to answer to the first two of the chapter before us— 
property-qualifications for office may or may not exist ; they may 
be entirely absent (8 (6). 4. 1318 b 31 sq.), as indeed they may be 
in the wdrptos &npoxparia (7 (5). 5. 1305 a 28 sqq.), but they may also 
exist, and indeed may reach a high amount in the case of the most 
important offices (1318 b 30 8q.), and in that case these would be 
quite beyond the reach of the poor. 

32. rd prdev paddov dwdpyew tog dwdépous | rods edmdépous. 
“Yedpyew is the reading of r M® P*** etc. Vat. Pal. Bekk., while 
P** Ar. Sus. have treptyew, but in 8 (6). 2. 1318 a 6 sqq., a 
passage apparently based on that before us, we have ico ydp rd 
paddy padrdov doyew rovs dwrdpous f rovs eimdpous, pnd xupious elvas pdvous 
DAA wadvras cf icov car’ apOudy. Hence Vict., followed by Schn., 
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Coray, Stahr, Bonitz (Ind. 789 b 2 sqq.), and Welldon, would 
read dpxew in place of imdpyew. It is not easy to account for the 
addition in the MSS. of the prefix i1-, but I am inclined on the 
whole to think that Vict. is right, unless indeed dpxovras or some 
such word should be added before éxapyeu. 

34. ciwep ydp «.7.X., ‘[and the law is right,] for if, etc. dp in- 
troduces a justification of the interpretation of political equality 
adopted by the law of this democracy. Freedom will be enjoyed 
by the citizens under a democracy of this kind, because office will 
be open alike to all (cp. 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 2 sqq.), and equality, 
because they will all share alike. That freedom and equality were 
commonly thought to go with democracy, we see from 7 (5). 
9. 1310 a 28 sqq.: cp. 3. 13. 1284 a 19, Isocr. Areop. § 60, 
Plato, Rep. 562, and Plut. Themist. c. 27, where Artabanus says to 
Themistocles, tpas pév ody eAevOepiay pdducra Gavpdlew nai lodryra 
Aéyos. But in 3. 6. 1279 a 21 Aristotle says that all the wapex- 
Bacets are Seororixai, 

37. éwei 52 «7A. Here the test of the existence of a democracy 
is found in ré xvptoy civ: rd Sé£ay rois wAcioow, notwithstanding what 
has been said in c. 4. 1290a 30 sqq. See note on that passage. 

89. ddo $e «.1.A., ‘and another, the characteristic of which is that 
the offices are held on a property-qualification, this property-quali- 
fication being, however, small.’ Aci 8é«.r.d. is added to make it clear 
that admissibility to office is not confined in this kind of democracy 
to those who at the moment of its institution happen to possess the 
small prescribed property-qualification, but falls of right to any one 
who may acquire the property-qualification from time to time, and 
is not retained by any one who loses it. Cp.c. 5. 12924 41. 
Meréxew, SC. rav dpyay. In ras dpyds awd ripnpadrer elvas, 39, we have 
the plural awo riznyarey, and this occurs more frequently in such 
phrases than the singular dé ripnparos, but the latter occurs in 7 (5). 
6. 1306 b 7 sqq., 7 (5). 7. 13072 28, and elsewhere. 

1. For the absente of 8¢ after drepor cp. 4, c. 16. 1300 b 20, 31, 
Rhet. 2. 23. 1397 a 20, dAdAos éx ray dpoiwy xraceey, and 3.15. 14164 
6, 13; 20, 21, 24. 

2. &cor dvuwedOuvor, i.e. card rd yevos: Cp. c. 6. 1292 b 35 Sq., where 
see note. Compare also Diog. Laert. 1.55, eai 6 dpyds dxevOures gate 
ravri rm Sovhopérp ypaperGau. To the mind of a Greek there would 
be a great difference between a democracy which excluded from 
office persons of illegitimate birth or wholly or in part of alien or slave . 
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extraction, and a democracy which did not. Aristotle distinguishes 
in 3. §. 1278 a 17 8q., 26 sqq., between democracies which admitted 
artisans and day-labourers to citizenship and democracies which 
went further and made half-aliens and »dé6o: citizens. So Aeschines 
traces disastrous results to a contamination of the Athenian citizen- 
body (De Fals. Leg. c. 173, wapepmeodvrav 8 els rhv wodsrelay pay 
ox Arbipur avOpeway nal rois rpdros ob perplov x.rd.). Compare 
the cry sometimes heard in France, ‘A bas les Juifs! Vive la 
France Francaise !’ Some States of the American Union are easier 
than others in admitting aliens to citizenship (Bryce, American 
Commonwealth, Part 3, c. 62: vol. ii. p. 440 sq.), and this no doubt 
aflects the working of the State-constitution. 

8. dav pévoy fj wokirys. This answers to dco: dy ddevbepos Sox in 
c. 6.1292 b 39. Cp. 3. 5. 1278 a 27, 6 yap dx wodirdos & rox 
Sqponpariass woXirns éoriv, 

4. drepov clB0g Snpoxparias x.1.. Taird seems to mean ‘the 
same as in the last-mentioned kind of democracy.’ For.xvpwv 3 
clea: rd wAgOoe cai un roy ydpow (where rd xAjOos = 6 dios, cp. 11 and 
26-38), compare c. 14. 1298 b 13, ovpoépe 3¢ dnpoxparia re ry pddcor’ 
eisas Sonovoy Snpoxparig viv (A¢yw 3¢ rovavryy ey 7} KUptos 6 Sipos Kal Tép 
spas deriv) x... An Attic law quoted in Demosth. c. Aristocr. 
c. 87 and Andoc. De Myst. c. 87 contains a provision, pypiopa 
pyder pyre Bovdiis pnre Snyov vdpov Kupidrepor elvax. In the kind of 
democracy to which Aristotle here refers the assembly sets itself 
above the law, and passes decrees which are not in accordance 
with it. The majority of the Athenian assembly claims a right to 
do this in Xen. Hell. 1. 7. 12, rdv 8¢ KaddAifevov mpocexadécarro wapa- 
vena Pacxovres yeypaévas EvpurrdAeuds re 6 Uewrdvaxros cat dAdox rivds. 
vow 34 Snyov gmnos ravra émyvour, 7d 8¢ mAbs €Bda Seavdv elvar ef py Tes 
déoes rie Onpor sparrey 8 dy Bovdnra: cp. [Demosth.] c. Neaer.c. 88, 
& yap Sqpos 5 *AGnvaley xupimraros dy réy év ry wode drdyrev rai éfov 
ebre souiy 5 1: dy BovAnra, ovre xaddv cai cepvdr tryjoar’ eivas depo 16 
“Abgraios yericba, Sore vépous ero aire xa obs roveiobas Sei, dy tea 
Botdewra, sodirmy, and see Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and 
Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 310, on these two passages. Aeschines 
appears to imply in c. Timarch. c. 177 sqq. that decrees were 
often passed by the Athenian assembly which were in contra- 
vention of law. This may well have been the case, notwith- 
standing what Demosthenes says of Midias in c. Mid. c. 1§0, 
warpidoe rerevyas  ropos rey dwagav modewy pddiota olxeicbas doxei. 
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That Aristotle objects to rule uncontrolled by law, except in the 
case of the absolute king, we have seen already (see note on 1272b 
y and cp. also 3. 16. 1287 a 28 sqq.). His statement that when 
the decrees of the assembly come to be supreme and not the law, 
this is due to the demagogues, appears to be inconsistent with the 
statement which he makes immediately after, that demagogues do 
not arise except in the kind of democracy in which the law is 
already not supreme. Elsewhere he does not seem to hold that 
demagogues do not exist in democracies according to law, for 
he implies in 7 (5). 5. 1305 a 7 sqq. and 7 (5). 10. 1310 b 
29 sqq. that Peisistratus was a demagogue, yet he cannot think 
that in those early times a democracy existed at Athens in which 
decrees, not laws, were supreme: see also 7 (5). 5. 1305 a 28 
sqq., where it is implied that demagogy is practised even in the 
watpia 8npoxparia. Inc. 6. 1292 b 41 sqq. the rise of the ultimate 
kind of democracy is traced to a different cause; it is ascribed 
not to the flattery of the assembly by demagogues, but to pro- 
founder causes—to an increase of the States in populousness and 
in revenue and to the provision of pay. ‘It is implied in 36 sq. that 
the difference between a law and a decree of the assembly is that 
a law is universal in its terms, whereas a decree is drawn to meet 
the shifting circumstances of the moment (cp. Eth. Nic. 5. 14. 
1137 b 27 sqq.) and is not universal. Yet we find an instance of 
a decree of an universal character in Plut. Aristid. c. 22, ypddes 
(6 "Aptoreidns) Widiopa coun» elvat ray wodtrelay nal rovs apyovras df 
"AGnvaiwv rdvrewy aipeiodu. We might infer from what Aristotle says 
here that it was the assembly only that shook off the restraints 
of law in the ultimate democracy, but it would seem from 7 (5). 9. 
1310a 25-36 that the individual citizens also did so. Did the 
dicasteries in an ultimate democracy observe the laws? Aristotle 
appears to be silent as to this in the Politics. 

7. rods Sypaywyods. The word dnpaywyds, which appears to be 
modelled on madaywyds, is occasionally used in a neutral sense of 
influential pyropes in general (e.g. in Thuc. 4. 21. 3, Isocr. De 
Antid. § 234, and [Demosth.] c. Aristog. 2.4), and in 2.12.127438 
14 we hear of 8ypaywyot pavAo: and in 7 (5). 5. 1304b 26 of 
dnpaywyoi sovnpoi, so that we conclude that Aristotle regarded some 
demagogues as good, but he commonly uses the word in an 
unfavourable sense of those among them who habitually flattered 
the demos. Here the dnpaywycs is tacitly contrasted with of B&Anore 
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tev sokray, ‘the upper class of citizens. The word is for obvious 
reasons seldom used by the Attic Orators (with the exception of 
Isocrates), and, if one may judge by the silence of Ast’s Lexicon 
Platonicum, never by Plato. 
ey péy ydp x.t.A. Supply sddeos (with Welldon). Cp. °Aé, Mod. c. 28, 
és pév ob» TlepexAns xpoeiornxes rou Snpou Bedrio ra xara THy moXtreiay 
hy, rekevrncavros 3é Tepixdéous wodd xeipw. mpa&rov yap rére mpoorarny 
DcBer 5 Sjpos oda edSoxipovvra wapd rois emuxéow dv dé Tois mpérepoy 
xpdwas det ScerdAovy of exsexeis Snuaywyoivres : Schol. Aristoph. Pac. 
681 (quoted by Sandys): and Pol. 2. 12. 12744 144 sq. (see note). 
9. of B&rioro téy wodtréy, ‘the upper class of citizens’: cp. 
8 (6). 4. 1318b 34 (where of BéArioros = of émesxeis xai yropisos): Isocr. 
Hel. § 33 (rovs BeAriorovs ray wodirev): Diod. 11. 86. 5 (ol xapséararos 
tee woherv): Plut. Phocion, c. 34 (of BéArioros rev wodira): Thuc. 8. 
47 (revs Bedricrovs réy dyOponer): Xen. Hell. 5. 2. 6 (of BeArsoros 
réy Masrivéwv), and Grote’s remarks on this passage in Hist. of 
Greece, Part 2. c. 76 (vol. 10. 50, note). It was no doubt a name 
which this class of the citizens had given themselves (Xen. Hell. 2. 
3-23). But the phrase is sometimes used in a more purely ethical 
sense, e.g. in Isocr. De Pace, § 119, and perhaps in Panath. § 148. 
In c. 8. 1293b 41 we have rois dpicras rév modkcréy, and in Xen. 
Hell. 1. 4. 13 xpdrioros réy xodcrey, used in this ethical sense. 
ciety dy apoe8pia = ciciy of peyioros (cp. 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 22). 
IL pévapxos yap & Sijpos yivera: «.7.A., ‘for there’ (i.e. where 
the laws are not supreme) ‘the demos becomes a monarch.’ The 
picture of a tyrant Demos surrounded by flatterers comes to 
Aristotle from the Equites of Aristophanes: cp. Eq. 1111 Didot, 
& Anpe, xadrny y fxas 
Gpxnv, dre mdvres dp- 
Opera dediaci co’ dSo- 
wep dydpa rvpavvop. 
"AAN’ ebmapdyeryos <l, 
Oumevdperds re xai- 
pets K.T.A. 

and 1330, 

Scifare row rhs ‘EAAados Hui cai ris yas tHode pdvapyov. 
Compare 7 (5). 11. 1313 b 38 sqq., 2. 12. 1274 § sqq,, and 6 (4). 
14. 1298 a 31 8qq. It is when a democracy or an oligarchy (c. 6. 
3293 2 17 sqq.) comes to be like a monarchy that law ceases to be 
supreme and men become supreme in place of it. 
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13. “Opnpos, in Il. 2. 203 sqq., where Odysseus addressing men 
of the people says, 
ov péy wos wavres Bacievoopev évOad’ *Ayxasol. 
ovx dyabdy soAvKoipavin’ els xoipavos fore, 
als Baovievs, § Saxe Kpdvov mais ayxvAopiyres. 
Aristotle sees that there may be two kinds of woAveurpayin, one in 
which the ruler is one, though made up of many individuals, and 
another in which there are more rulers than one. As to the evils 
of the latter kind, see Thuc. 6. 72. 3, Xen. Anab. 6. 1. 18, and 
Isocr. Nicocl. § 24 sq. 
15. & 8 ody rovodros Bios x.1-X., ‘ be that as it may, the kind of 
demos we have mentioned,’ etc., as in 23, though in 17 the same 
words must mean (as in 8 (6). 4. 1319 b 11) ‘a democracy of 
the kind we have mentioned.’ By 6 rosotvros djpos is meant a demos 
which is not ruled by law. For the thought cp. Fragm. Trag. 
Adesp. 426 Nauck (506, ed. 2), 
naytov rupayvos 7 TUxn dati Tey Gear, 
va & QX’ orvdpara ravra wxpéoxera: parny’ 
pévn dtocxety odv Anavra Bovdera, - 

or, if we adopt Nauck’s reading in his second edition, 
pdyn Stones your draw 3 Bovderas. 

17. Sore of xddaxes 2vrpor. Cp. 7 (5). 11. 1313 b 38 sqq-: 
Aeschin. c. Ctes. c. 234 sqq.: Aristoph. Eq. 1116 Didot: Demosth. 
Phil. 3. 4. 

kai €orwe.th. Cp. c. 5. 1292 b 7 sqq, 7 (5). ro. 1312b 5 sq, 
37 sq., and 8 (6). 6. 1320 b 30 sqq. Had this been said of the 
ultimate democracy by any one before? Aristotle, however, does 
not probably mean to say that this kind of democracy is as bad as 
tyranny, for tyranny combines in itself the evils of the extreme 
forms of oligarchy and democracy (7 (5). 10.1310 b 3 8qq., 13114 
8 sqq.: see also above on 1289 a 39). 

19. Seoword tov Bedridver, Cp. c. 10. 12958 19 Sqq. and 
4 (5). 10. 1311a 15 sqq. In the first, or most moderate, form 
of democracy the éwsexeis xal yrepiuos are not ruled by men worse 
than themselves (8 (6). 4. 1318 b 35 sqq.). 

20. ra émrdypara, the technical term for the ‘ ukases’ of tyrants: 
cp. Plato, Laws 722 E, rvpasmxde ewiraypa, and 859 A: Stob. 
Floril. 99. 34, & dedocodia, rvpaymad cov ra émtrdypara, and Demosth. 
De Fals. Leg. c. 185, where, however, it is implied that oligarchies 
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isste exer¢ypara as well as tyrants: also (with Vict.) Demosth. 
OL 2. 30, ef 8¢ rois pév Sowep ex rupawidos ipay émrdrrew dwodecere. 
Ipecrdypara 8eowrorm» Occurs in Plut. Pelop. c. 34. 

nai 6 Supaywyds cai 6 xddaf of adroi cai dvddoyor. Cp. 7 (5). 
11. 1313 b 40 and Aristot. Fragm. 421. 1548 a 24, ray dnpcyoryay 
mi xly6n xodaxevévrar, &s Gnow ‘ApiororéAns év wodcreias (referred 
to in Bon. Ind. 174 a 38). Kai before dvyadcyoy means ‘or,’ as in 
2. 3.1262 a 8, decxtAley xal pupior. See also note on 12942 35. 

28. rots Sijpois toig rovodras. For the omission of wapd, see 
notes on 1274 b 12 and 12964 29. 

25. wdvra dvdyovres els rdv Shpov, everything, even matters 
regulated by law. For dsdyovres cp. 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 32 8qq. and 
3. 8.1267b 40. For the fact cp. c. 15. 1300 a 3 sq. and 7 (5). 5. 
1305 2 29 8qq- 

38. én 8 of taig dpyats dyxahodvres «.1.A., ‘and further those 
who bring charges against the magistrates [also add to the 
supremacy of the people, for they] say,’ etc. Nota few held that 
the many were the fittest judges of disputed questions when the 
arguments of the contending parties had been placed before them 
(3. 11: 3. 16. 1287b 23 sqq.: so Athenagoras in Thuc. 6. 
39. I). 

29. Bdxera: thy mpdxAnow, ‘receives the invitation’ to decide 
the question at issue. A¢yeoOac rv mpdxAnow is a phrase of frequent 
occurrence (Thuc. 3. 64.5: Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 7. 39 z#z#.: Plut. 
Pyrth. c. 12 znz/., Sulla, c. 22 sud fin.), and in Dion. Hal. Ant. 
Rom. 7. 41 we have rqp éni rv dijpoy mpdeAnow. Thus there is little 
doubt that mpdéeAnow is the true reading here, and not spdécxAnow, 
though the latter reading has the support of Vat. Pal. as well 
as I’. 

Gere xatadvorra: waca: ai dpxai, as well as the law. Even the 
Boulé (c. 15. 1299 b 38 sqq.: 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 30 8qq.). 

81. 6 ddoxev. Plato is probably referred to: cp. Rep. 557 C sqq., 
Laws 712 E, and Plut. Dion, c. 53, ewewdes 8¢ rv pew dxparoy dnuoxpa- 
view, of ov woXsreiay GAG TayToTé\Loy ovcay woMremy xara Toy TAdrwva 
ata. 

ed wokireiar. For the position of the negative see Waitz on 
Categ. 6. 4b 22 and Bon. Ind. 5394 5 sqq. 

3B. Swou ydp ph vopor dpyouow, ox ort woktteia. Cp. 2. 10. 
1272bg9 sqq._ If it is objected that the absolute kingship, in 
which laws do not rule, is nevertheless a form of constitution, 
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Aristotle’s reply would probably be that the absolute king is himself 
a law. 

Sei ydp «.7.X., ‘for the law ought to rule over everything, and 
the magistrates and the citizen-body to decide [only] in reference 
to particulars.’ For the suppression of ‘ only’ see note on 1282 a 
36. Aristotle probably remembers the saying of Pindar quoted 
in Hdt. 3. 38 (cp. Plut. Demetr. c. 42), 6p0as sos Soxées HivSapos 
rowjoa, vopor sdvror Baowéa Gyoas eivax. The magistrates and the 
citizen-body should decide about particulars, because the magis- 
trates will deal with some things best and the citizen-body with 
others (3. 11.1281 b 21-38: 3. 15. 12864 26 sqq.: 3. 16. 1287b 
15 sqq.). For the gen. ré»v xaf éxaora, see Ktihner, Ausfihrl. gr. 
Gramm., ed. Gerth, § 417. 4. Anm. roc (p. 363), where Plato, 
Rep. 576 D, dad’ et8aporias re ad nal aOdsérnros eoavres § des 
xpivecs; is referred to (see Stallbaum’s note), and cp. 8 (6). 8. 1322 b 
36, at wept rd Bovdevdperdy cios rév cower (see note on 1322 b 37). 
For wodsreia in the sense of ‘ universitas civium’ see Bon. Ind. s. v. 
and Liddell and Scott. 

35. dv i yndicpac: wavra SioKeirar. Cp. ’Ad. Hod. c. 41, where 
we read of Athens, amdyray yap abrés atrév meroinxey 6 dipos xvpsop 
cai wavra dwixeiras Wnpicpaow xat dinacrnpias, év ols 6 dnpds dove 
6 xparay, and Cic. De Rep. 1. 27. 43, Athenienses quibusdam 
temporibus sublato Areopago nihil nisi populi scitis ac decretis 
agebant. Contrast the language of Demosthenes about Athens in 
c. Timocr. c. 152, 9 yap mods nuay, & drdpes Oixacrai, wdpos ral 
Wnhicpace dtorxeiras. 

836. oddev yap evSdxerar Yydiopa elvar xaOddou, and in constitu- 
tions the universal rules, because law rules in them and Jaw is an 
embodiment of the universal. 

$9. As to the various kinds of oligarchy see Essay on Constitutions. 

40. ph peréxeww, sc. ray apyay, or, which is the same thing, ris 
moXcrelas. 

®Aeioug Svras. But suppose the poor are not more numerous 
but fewer than the privileged class, does not an oligarchy exist 
even then? The answer given in 6 (4). 4. 1290b 19 sq. is ‘ No,’ but 
in 3. 8. 1280a 1 sqq. ‘Yes.’ In the polity the class which shares 
in the advantages of the constitution is more numerous than that 
which does not (c. 13. 1297 b 4 sqq.). Even in an oligarchy the 


privileged class ought to be stronger than those excluded (8 (6). 6. 
1320 b 26 sqq.). 
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41. ddetvas Be TH xrepdvy peréxew ris wodtreias. That this was 
the rule in the first form of oligarchy is confirmed by 8 (6). 6. 
1320 b 25 sqq. (cp. 8 (6). 7. 1321.4 26-28). The words before us 
are added because even where the property-qualification was not 
high, admission to the privileged class might be made subject to 
additional conditions, such as the abandonment of trade or selection 
by the authorities (8 (6). 7. 1321 a 26 sqq.). 

L, ray Gad riynpdrew paxpay dow ai dpxai. Cp. 3. 5. 1278 a 1292 b. 
21 8qq. 

kai alpSvra: auroi rods dAXeiworras. Auroi is usually explained 
to mean ‘the office-holders,’ but in c. 6. 1293 a 23, where the kind 
of oligarchy referred to in the passage before us is further described, 
erof means of rds ovcias fxorres, Or in Other words ‘the class 
which has access to office, the members of the moXirevpa,’ and that 
is probably what it means here. Tovs ¢AAciwovras is explained in 
c. 6. 1293a 24 by rovs els rd woNirevpa Badi{ovras. I can hardly 
think, therefore, that the explanation of Bonitz (Ind. 238 b 10), 
‘eos magistratus qui desunt,’ is correct. 

2 @y pey ody x... Ex xdvrev rovrwy, ‘from all those who 
possess this property-qualification.’ For rovrey thus used cp. raira, 
4 (7). 16. 1335 b 24, and see note on 1252a 33. Aristotle regards 
this mode of electing as comparatively aristocratic, and the mode 
in which the choice is made from a designated section of those who 
possess the property-qualification as oligarchical, because, when 
some elect out of all, the arrangement is aristocratic (c. 15. 
1300b 4 sq.), and when some elect out of some, oligarchical 
(1300 b 1 8q.). 

&. doin, sc. els ras dpxas (so Stahr and Welldon), or possibly «is 
re woXéirevya, not, I think, eis rj» Bovdn» (as Bonitz suggests, Ind. 
224b 15, where c. 14. 1298 b 2 sqq. is compared). 

6. te is displaced ; it should follow imdpxy, not re. 

7. wat donyv «tA. This echoes the corresponding remark about 
the extreme democracy in c. 4. 12924 17. 

For dvrictpopos dowep, cp. De Gen. An. 1. 19. 7274 3, ore 
dedroyor as rois dpperw 7 yor) ovrw rois OndXeos ra Karapnma, pavepdy. 
Aristotle probably has before him here Thuc. 3. 62. 4, where the 
Thebans say, nuiy per yap 7 médes rére érvyxaver obre car’ dAcyapyxiay 
iedsopos wod:revouca obre xara Snpoxpariay® Smep d¢ dors vopors pév xal rq 
cadpoardary évaryrusraroy, ¢yyutara 3¢ rupdyvov, duvacreia Ohiywor avdpev 
eixe ra spéypara. See also c. 6. 1293 2 31 and 2. 10.1272b 7-11. 
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9. xal xadoGor 8) x.1.d., ‘and further they call,’ etc. For «at... 
84 see note on 1263418. Vict. ‘quare addit, vocare consuerunt 
hunc dominatum paucorum dynastiam, quia par similisque est 
huiuscemodi principatui: dynastas vero appellare mos erat regulos. 
Zeus is called a dvederns in Soph. Antig. 609. For the term 
duvacrela see (with C. F. Hermann) Thuc. 3. 62. 4 (quoted above) 
and 4. 78. 3: Andoc. De Reditu, c. 27: Plato, Rep. 544 D: Xen. 
Hell. 5. 4. 46: Isocr. Paneg. § 105. 

lL. 0d Sei 82 AavOdvew «.7.A. This remark is added to convey 
a caution: compare the similar caution introduced by de &3¢ «9 
AavOdvew in 3. 1. 12758 34 8qq. We must not suppose that the 
list of democracies and oligarchies just given exhausts the subject. 
Tt is not the case that the only democratically ruled States are 
those in which the constitution as embodied in the laws is demo- 
cratic, and the only oligarchically ruled States those in which it is 
oligarchical. There are virtual as well as actual democracies and 
oligarchies. A State may be democratically ruled, though its con- 
stitution is oligarchical, if its customs and training are democratic, 
and a State may be oligarchically ruled, though its constitution is 
democratic, if its customs and training are oligarchical. When the 
constitution is not in harmony with the prevailing customs and 
training, the reason usually is that a revolution has occurred which 
has affected the customs and training of the State, but has not yet 
affected its constitution. Under circumstances of this kind the 
law is often the last thing to be changed. Plato had already 
spoken to much the same effect (Rep. 424 D: see vol. i. p. 78, 
note 1). It is interesting to observe that revolutions of a demo- 
cratic or oligarchical nature were attended with changes of customs 
and training. A democratic revolution would bring with it an 
alteration in the bearing of the poor to the rich and of the rich to 
the pour, and an oligarchical revolution an alteration of an opposite 
kind. Mr. Bryce (American Commonwealth, end of c. 76) refers 
ta England as a country ‘where, though the constitution has 
became democratic, the habits of the nation are still aristocratic’: 
this is the reverse change to that described br Aristotle. For ovp- 
Beirer followed by sere see nove on 1261 a 34. For the distinction 
between ef réee and rd Re cai § dyeys, cp. Diog. Laert. 3. 103, da 
wh deca ror weer cera dy cei exerpkeveera yoqerec relereveora, for 
Creryte mata == dyepe, as we see from Died 11. 87. 5, oni onfihew 
eedies vd Gutda rae crerglevecres avi rys cakents cei owevdaies dywyss 
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PUcrrwro. Some light is thrown on the meaning of dywy) by 
Diod. 9. 1. 4, dre 5 airds Troy ri Srnv dywyhy ris wérews exovons 
‘lonxiy, nai 86d rh» rpupiy cal ry paorévny éxreOnruppevev trav dvOparov, 
pertince ry oumbeig wpds dperiy Kal (nov ray dpperwrray mpdfewr. 

14, The subject of wodktredeoQar is probably rj» wodireiay, 12, aS 
the subject of SAcyapyeiobar, 16, is ryy wodiretay, 16 (cp. 2. 11. 1273 b 
1): compare Plato, Laws 701 E, rovrey fvexa 3) sodtreias riw re 
beororueraryy mpoed\duevce Kal riy ¢AevOepixwrdrny émoxomouper yuri, 
roripa rouray opOa@s wocreverat, and see note on 1293 b 8. 

18. 06 ydp 600s peraBaivovow, sc. ¢f dAryapyias els dnpoxpariay, OF 
ne versa, ‘for they’ (i.e. the citizens of the State which undergoes 
a change of constitution) ‘do not [in this case] change at once 
from the one constitution to the other’ (cp. Plato, Rep. 5g0 D). 
Bonitz (Ind. s. v. peroBaivew) supplies al sodcreias, but it seems better 
to supply the same subject with pera8aivovow and with dyaréon. 

19. wap’ dAAsAww, i.e. the oligarchical party from the democratic 
OF tice versa. 

33. é€ abtéy trav cipnpéver, i.e. probably from the account which C. 6. 
has been given in c. 4. 1291 b 17 sqq. of the different «in or pépn 
re Sov. The reference may, however, possibly be to c. 3. 
1289 b 32 sq. and 1290a 3-5. For in one form of democracy 
(the ultimate form) all these kinds of demos both share (peréyovst) 
in the constitution and take an active part in its working («owevovcr), 
whereas in two at any rate of the three other forms not all of 

them even share in it, access to a share in it being accorded in 
the one to those only who acquire a certain property-qualification, 
and in the other to those whose extraction is unimpeachable, while 
in all three those who share in the constitution (owing to the 
abeence of revenues and consequently of pay) have not the leisure 
to take an active part in its working. 

25. 1d yewpyindy xai rd xextypdvov petpiay odciav. The yeapyoi 
are a part only of rd xexrnpévoy perpiay ovciay, for the ropes also 
belong to this category (8 (6). 4. 1318 b 9 sqq.) and probably other 
classes. The yeepyoi of Aristotle are evidently peasant-proprietors, 
and the sousis also may have been owners of land as well as of the 

berds and flocks they tended (see notes on 1318 b 9 and 1319 a 19, 
and for cases of the existence of democracies of this kind see note 
on 1318b 10). We read of perpia otoia here and in 2. 7. 1266b 
38 sq., and the class which is here said to have perpia ovcia appears 
to be the same as that which is said in 8 (6). 4. 1318b 11 sq. to 
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have pi woAAjy ovciay: we read, again, of ovcia péon cal ixam, 
a larger amount apparently, in 6 (4). 11. 1295 b 40, Of puxpa oivia 
in 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 26 and ovoia Bpayeia in 2. 7. 1267 a 9 8q., and 
Of paxpa otaia and paxpai ovoia in 6 (4). 4. 1290 b 16 and 8 (6). 7. 
1321 a 11. 

28. rov vépov émonjoartes, ‘ setting the law over men’s doings 
as a ruler’: cp. Plut. Solon, c. 21, éwéorqee 3¢ nai rais éfddas rév 
yuvaxay xai rois wévOeor cat rais doprais vépow ameipyorra rd araxroy xsi 
axddacroy, and c. 6. 1293 & 20, awtyxy rév vdpov afiovw avros dpxeu, 
GANA ph) avrovs. 

exxdyordLovar tas dvayxaias dxxAynoias. Cp. 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 11, 
dca pew yap rd 4 WOAAHY ovciay Exew Aoxodos (6 yeapyixds Spuos), Sore 
py moAAdxis éexcAnou{ew. It was when meetings of the assembly 
came to be frequent that it was led to draw all authority to itself 
(6 (4). 15. 13004 3 Sq.) and to set itself above the law. 

29. trois Se dAdAors peréxew Leorw «.r.A. So that not only does 
the class in possession of power rule in accordance with law, but 
the admission of those outside it to its ranks is also regulated by 
law, and indeed by a law which does not leave it free to admit or 
exclude whomsoever it pleases: contrast the law referred to in 
1293 2 23 Sqq. Meréxew, SC. ris mwodereias (cp. 39), Or in other 
words rév dpyay, though the yewpyot and of xexrnuevos perpiay ovciar 
would enjoy only a nominal access to office, as they would not be 
rich enough to hold office without pay (8 (6). 4. 1318 b 13 sqq.), 
and pay is not forthcoming in this kind of democracy. It is not 
clear whether in democracies of this type purity of extraction is 
made a condition of sharing in the constitution, as well as the 
possession of a certain property-qualification, but this may be 
Aristotle’s meaning. 

30. Sdws pev yap «.7.A., ‘for that it should not be open on any 
terms to all to share in the constitution is characteristic of an 
oligarchy [and inappropriate to a democracy], but that it should be 
open to all to do so is characteristic of a democracy ; hence it is 
open [in this form of democracy] to all who have acquired the 
property-qualification to share in the constitution, but it is impossible 
[for the ruling class in it] to take leisure in the absence of revenues, 
[and consequently to hold office].’ As to the text of this passage 
see critical note on 1292 b 30-33. “Odws qualifies pw) efeivas: cp. 
8 (6). 4. 13194 8, # rd dros ph cSeivas xexrgcOas wrelw yay Hérpou risds 
i) and twos téwov mpos rd doru xai rw wédw. For the repetition of pe» 
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cp. 3. 1.1275 a 23-26 and Plato, Rep. 421 A, ef peév odv ipeis pev 
@rlaras Gs dAnOSs wowvper Heora Kaxovpyous ris wédews x.r.A. For d¢ 
& cp. 12934 21 and c. II. 1295 a 34. ‘Ae d7 secundum usum 
vilgarem Aristoteles ita adhibet, ut a ‘‘ manifesto fere ” (sed lenior 
vis est particulae 87) significans oppositionem urgueat, id quod 
marime post «i fit’ (Eucken, De Partic. Usu, p. 46). For rd pe» 
Dos pw} cfeivas waow dcyapyixdy, cp. 7 (5). 8. 130948 2, Td pew yap 
thon waow Spyecw dnpoxparicdy, and 3. 11. 1281 b 28 sq. By spdcodu 
are meant special revenues providing a surplus which can be 
distributed as pay or otherwise (8 (6). 5. 13204 29 sqq.). These 
revenues might be derived from dependent allies or from an empo- 
rum (4 (7). 6. 1327 @ 29 sq.) or from a monopoly of some special 
product such as the silphium at Cyrene ([Aristot.] Oecon. 2. 
13464 ¢ sqq.). See note on 1320a 17. 

38. rodro pév ody elB0s &y Sypoxparias 81d raUvras rds airias, ‘ this 
then is one kind of democracy by reason of these causes’: i.e. it is 
marked off from other kinds by the fact that, while it opens office 
to all who can acquire a moderate property-qualification, and 
therefore is a democracy, office in it falls to those who are enabled 
by adequate means to take leisure. For 8d ravras ras airias cp. 
1293 a 10 sqq. and c. 10. 1295 a 23, rupavvidos pér obp cidn Taira Kai 
resevra da ras eipnytvas airias. 

85. Ba rhy dxopdmy Staipeow. I follow Spengel, Sus., and Bonitz 
(Ind. 18b 52) in reading &aipeow in place of afpeow, which is the 
reading of rt Bekk. Sus. translates 8a rjy éyopevny diaipeor, ‘ durch 
die runichst angrenzende Unterscheidung’ (‘by reason of the 
distinction which stands next in order’). Asa riv exopévny alpeow 
is rendered by Sepulveda ‘ per proximam rationem mandandi magis- 
tratus,’and so Vict., Lamb., and others. I should prefer the render- 
ing ‘ by reason of the choice [of a ruling class] which stands next 
in order, if atpeow were retained, but it seems better to read d:aipeccy. 

nel wGow ... Tois dyumweu@dvois xatd 7d yédvos, ‘to all those also 
who are not open to objection on the score of extraction,’ as well- 

as to those who possess a certain property-qualification. For rois 
doverevOivas xara 1d yévos, see above on 1292 a 2, and cp. Libanius’ 
Life of Demosthenes (prefixed to Bekker’s Demosthenes, p. 5), 
Agpeobives roivuy re prrop. rarnp fy Anpoobérns, averiAnnros ro ydvec 
dense: Aeschin. c. Ctes. c. 169, ofuas rotvuy dravras dy ipas duodoynoa 
vede Sciy ixdpfa rq dnporixcg, mpwrov pévy eAcevOepoy avrdv elvar xal mpds 
warpes cai xpds pyrpes, iva pi) dia Thy wepl 1d yévos aruxiay dvoperys 7 
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rois pdpots ot ad{over riy Snpoxpariay: "AG. Tod. c. 13. 1. 22, of rep yeve 
pn xaBapoi, 

89. Scor Av dedOepor Sox answers to dy pdvow ¥ woAcrns iN C. 4. 
1292a 3. It would seem from c. 4. 1291 b 26, rd py €& dpthorépay 
moray édevbepor, that even those who were the offspring of only 
one citizen parent would be accounted ¢Aeibepou, 

40. dor dvayxaioy «.t.A. Because, as there is no revenue to 
furnish the ruling class with pay, they cannot meet in the popular 
assembly often enough to usurp the place of the law (cp. c. 15. 
1300 a 3 8q.). 

1. 4 reXeutala rots xpdvoig dy Tais wédeot yeyernpérn. Cp. 7 (5). 
5. 13058 29, Thy vewrdrny Snpoxpariay. Aristotle’s language in 3. 4. 
1277 b 1, 38d map’ ériots ov pereiyoy of Snusovpyol rd wakasdy dpa, apy 
Sijpov yeveoOa rév écxarov, suggests that he regarded the ultimate 
democracy as not having been introduced very recently. 

Sid ydp x.t.A. Does ras réAas here mean ‘cities’ or ‘ States’? 
"Ev rais méAeot in the preceding sentence means ‘in the States’; it 
is probably, therefore, better to take ras réAas to mean ‘ States,’ but 
when States are said to have grown larger, or in other words more 
populous (for, notwithstanding 4 (7). 4.13264 24 8q., pei{er seems 
here to mean ‘more populous’), the increase referred to in their popu- 
lation is no doubt an increase in the population, and especially the 
citizen-population, of the central city and its seaport, if it has one, 
not an increase in the rural population. Hence the meaning of 
the passage is much the same, whether we translate rds wdAeqc 
‘cities’ or ‘States.’ That an increase in the size and populousness 
of a State was favourable to democracy, and in particular to 
extreme democracy, we see from 3. 15. 1286 b 20 sqq. and 8 (6). 
5. 1320a 17 sq.: cp. Isocr. Areop. § 62, ray roivuvy Dray wédeuw rais 
émibaveoraras kal peyioras ... evpnropev ras Snuoxparias paddop § ras 
OAvyapxias ovppepovoas. Athens is described by Critias in Xen. 
Hell. 2. 3. 24 as ‘ the most populous of Greek States.’ This increase 
in population would lead to an increase of revenue, because a large 
part of the revenue of Greek States was derived from imposts which 
would become more productive as the population of the State 
increased, such as customs, market-dues (cp. 4 (7). 6. 1327.4 a9 
sq.), fees and fines in the lawcourts, and the like, to say nothing 
of the probability that the State, as it became more populous, 
would acquire dependent allies and would receive tribute from 
them. Compare Xen. Anab. 7. 1. 27 and Demosth. Phil. 3. 
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40. An ultimate democracy might, however, exist where there 
were no spécodes (8 (6). 5. 13204 17 Sqq.). For spoodder evropias 
cp. Rhet. ad Alex. 2. 1422 13, spoodder edmopia (with Bonitz), 
and for the plural eiwopias Demosth. De Pace, c. 8, rois ¢éxeiBer 
bbdke rhs ebwopias dyovow, and Diod. 12. 30. 1, dia ras spoetpnyevas 
cinpeplas. 

8. perdxovor pev wdvtes tis wodtreiag Bd Thy dwepoxiy Tod 
tiffovs, ‘ all share in the constitution on account of the superiority’ 
(in number, not in quality) ‘of the multitude’: cp. c. 12. 1296b 
24, Seov ped ody Uweptye: Td ray dréper sAnbos rh elpnyuerny avadoyiay, 
rahe wipucey elvas Snpoxpariay, cat éxacroy eidos Snuoxparias xara THY 
ssepoyyy Tou Snpou éxdorov, and 1296 b 34. 

4, nocvevoior 82 xai wokiredovrar, Cp. 4 (7). 2. 1324 & 15, 
é dd rou cupsodsreverOas Kal xowereiy wédews (Bios). For xowerovas 
cp. 8 (6). 4. 1319 b 2. Todrrevecbas is a wider term than dpxew: 
it includes sharing in any kind of political activity, for instance 
habitual attendance at the meetings of the assembly and dicasteries. 
Pay enabled the poor to attend frequent meetings of the assembly 
(Plato, Rep. 565 A: Pol. 6 (4). 15. 13004 1 8qq.). 

6. 1d rovodrow wAfGos, ‘the kind of multitude we have described,’ 
Le. one composed of poor men receiving pay. 

8. rods 82 wAouclous duwoS{Le. x.1.A. Cp.c. 14.1298 b 13 sqq. and 
8 (6). §. 1320a 27 sqq. Aristotle does not say that the rich often 
did not belong to the Boulé, but this seems to be a natural inference 
from these passages. It is hardly likely that at Athens, if the lot 
fell on them and they declined to serve, they were forced to do so. 
They do not appear to have been liable to any fine for refusing to 
serve on the dicasteries (c. 14. 1298 b 13 sqq.), and they were 
probably not liable to a fine if they declined to serve on the Boulé. 
As to the absence of the rich from the dicasteries at Athens see 
Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 3. 1. 289. 

10. ra péy ody xt. Cp. c. 10. 129548 23 Sq., and for 84 ravras 
the dxtyeas (with Bon. Ind. 43 b 42) De Caelo, 1. 8. 2774 11, rots 
abreis rexpnplois rovros xal rais avrais avtyxas: cp. also Hippocr. 
De Aere, Aquis, Locis, vol. i. p. 560 Ktthn, id rouréwy rév dvayxaicy 

ob wadiryoode dorw rd yévos 1d EavOuedy, and De Morbis, 4. vol. ii. p. 348 
K6hn, car’ decyxq romvde, and Jamblich. Protrept. 96. 1 (quoted 
by Blass, De Antiphonte Sophista Iamblichi auctore, Fragm. E, 
P- 15), &d ravrag roivuy ras dydyxas rév re wdpoy ral rd dinasoy ¢uBacr- 
Aewecs rois érOpéwas. In Plato, Rep. 489 D, ris 8¢ réy wodAGy wovnpias 
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ry dvtyxny Bovre rd pera rovro 8éAGwper, the word d»dyxn is explained 
as = ‘causa’ by Ast, Lex. Platon. s. v. 

12. rd Sé rijs SAtyapxias, SC. rocatra Kal rowaird éorw. 

15. wat Sd 7d wAHGOS elvae x.t.A. For ray pereyévreay rov wodsrev- 
paros Cp. C. 13. 1297 9. We see from what follows that the mere 
numerousness of the dominant class does not by itself suffice to 
secure the supremacy of the law, if the dominant class possesses 
leisure, being either so rich as to be able to live without paying 
close attention to its property or so poor as to be supported by 
State-pay. The class which is supreme in an ultimate democracy 
is very numerous, and yet it becomes collectively a monarch, 
because it possesses leisure, being supported by State-pay. 

17. We expect Sow yap av weltov x.t.A. to be answered by rocotrg 
pGAXoy dudyxn rév ydpov aftovy avrois dpyev, but the clause is in fact 
answered by dvdyxn rév wdpov afiovy adrois dpye» without rocovre 
paddov. This is probably due to the interposition of «al pyre... 
mddews between dom yap ay m\ciov dréyaot ris povapyias and dedyxy roy 
yopow afiovw avrois dpxew. It rarely happens that rovovre paddor is 
omitted after dom with a comparative. Kthner (Ausftihrl. gr. 
Gramm., ed. 2, § 582. ii. 2. Anm. 1), however, gives an instance of 
this from Xen. Cyrop. 1. 3. 14, xal xdpw cot eicopar dow dy wreordus 
eloins ws ue, and another will be found in Demosth. Prooem. 51. 
PD. 1457, dtp yap ay mdeovdas eLerd{y ms aird, dydyxn rots rovres 
airious evdoxipetv. 

20. Vict., Eaton, and Sus. take adrois to be in the dative after 
Gpxeww (Vict. ‘statuere ut lex ipsis imperet’), but the Index Aristo- 
telicus gives no instance of dpyew governing the dative, and perhaps 
we should rather translate ‘for them’ (Welldon, ‘in their case’). 
The position of the word makes it unlikely that it is to be taken 
with avayxn. 

22. wreiw 84, sc. ovoiay fyert. 

24. For rods eis 7d woditeupa BadiLovras, cp. Dittenberger, Syl. 
Inscr. Gr. No. 171. 60 (vol. i. p. 270), rots xaraywpiopdvous eis rd 
woAireupa. 

26. rdv vépov tiBevrar to.otrov, ‘they enact the law in terms of 
that kind,’ i.e. to the effect that the members of the wodirevya shall 
have the power to elect those who are to be admitted into it from 
the outside. In the third form of oligarchy the law provides that 
when a member of the sodirevpa dies, his son shall succeed him, so 
that in this form no one is admitted from outside (28 sqq.). For 
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ere TOLeeT cp. De Part. An. 4. 5. 680b 27, &d ray airny 8 
ariay cat 9 xodla roavrn éoyxiorat. 

émreiveot, ‘strain matters further in the direction of excess.’ 
For émreivew, ‘non addito obiecto,’ Bonitz (Ind. s. v.) refers to 7 (5). 
9. 1309 b 26, 8 (6). 6. 1320b 30, and Eth. Nic. 6. 1. 1138b 23. 

28. For 8° abrév gxew cp. 7 (5). 1. 1301 b 12, and Aristid. 
Leuctr. x. p. 421, Aéyew yap pn mpds abrois "Enapewdvday ds oddev 
idehos résy dv ry yy tA eovexrnudrey, ef py Kai Thy OdAarray 80 abray éfovcr. 

29. résw reheutévrey, ‘ those who from time to time die’: cp. 2. 8. 
1268a 8, and 8 (6). 8. 1321 b 20, r&y minrdvroy olxo8opnpdrwr Krai 
Ber gernpia nai ddpOeors, and 1322b 21: also Pint. Lycurg. c. 26 
mi, See note on 1324b 18. 

SL dyyds 4 rovadry Suvacteia povapxias dotiv repeats Thuc. 3. 62. 
4, quoted above on 1292b 7. ‘H rowavrn dvuvacreia, i.e. a dvvacreia 
Tar wOAU Umepre:dvrey rais ovcias Kui rais moAudiAiats. 

88. dvrictpopov TH TeeuTai rijs Sypoxparias. Cp. c. 14. 1298 a 
31 8qq. 

85. “Ere 8° eloi x.7.X., ‘and further there are,’ etc. Besides that C. 7. 
there are more kinds of democracy and oligarchy than one, there 
are other constitutions besides democracy and oligarchy. Aristotle 
has now dealt with the question which stands first in the programme 
contained in c. 2. 1289 b 12 sqq., the question how many varieties 
of democracy and oligarchy there are, and we expect that he will 
pass on to the next, ris woAcreia xowordrn xai ris alperwrarn pera Thy 
épier solcreiay, but this he does not do; he does not deal with 
this question till c. 11, and cc. 7-10 are occupied with investiga- 
tions respecting constitutions which have not hitherto been 
sufficiently studied. Aristocracy has been studied, so far as it is 
cancident with the best constitution, but the ‘so-called aristocracy’ 
(which, it would seem from 1293 a 38 sq., was the only form of 
aristocracy commonly included in enumerations of constitutions) has 
pot been studied, nor have polity and tyranny. These forms are 
therefore dealt with in cc. 7-10, before Aristotle passes on to the 
question ris wodsreia xowordrn xal ris aiperordrn perd ry dpiorny woditeiay, 
Anstotle has, in fact, already promised in c. 2. 1289 a 35 sqq. to 
teat of polity and tyranny as well as of democracy and oligarchy, 
so that we are prepared for the investigations contained in cc. 7-10 
with the exception of those relating to the so-called aristocracy. 
In 35 bis words are sapa 8npoxpariay re xal dAcyapxiay, but in strict- 
ness he should have said wapa Snpoxpariay xai dAcyapxiay ai porapxiay 
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(cp.c. 8. 1294. 26). When he says that all included aristocracy 
in their list of constitutions, his statement is not literally correct (see 
vol. i. p. 211, note 1). The view, however, that there were four 
constitutions, monarchy, oligarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, was 
no doubt a common one ; we trace it in 6 (4). 15. 1299 b 22 8q,, in 
Rhet. 1. 8. 1365 b 29 sq., and in the title of the HoAsreias ascribed to 
Aristotle, Uodsreia: wédeaw dvow Seoioaw pf. . . Snpoxpartxal, ddcyapxt- 
xai, dpsrroxparixal, rupayyxai (where however rupappis takes the place 
of monarchy, and kingship is omitted), Aristot. Fragm. 1465 b (143). 

86. dv rhv pev érépay Adyouot re wdytes Kai elpyrarntA. For the 
structure of the sentence cp. 8 (6). 8. 1322 b 27, doas py rots lepetow 
Grodidwoty 6 vdzos, GAN’ ard ris Kowns éorias €xoves Thy TYysHp. 

88. réraprov 8¢ rhy xahoupémy dptoroxpariay, ‘and in the fourth 
place the so-called aristocracy.’ Aristotle appears to imply that no 
one had yet included in their list the true aristocracy, that in which 
the good citizen is also a good man. Even the aristocracy sketched 
in Plato’s Republic would count among its citizens many who could 
not be called good men in the sense which Aristotle attaches to the 
term. 

89. weprry 8 doriv x... The existence of the ‘ polity’ specially 
so called was generally recognized (sodtreiay yap xadovou, cp. c. 8. 
1293 b 34 sqq.), but those who sought to enumerate the different 
kinds of constitutions had omitted it from their lists. As to Plato, 
indeed, all that Aristotle says is that he had not included the polity 
in the list of constitutions given in the Republic, so that Aristotle's 
words do not absolutely exclude the supposition that he regarded 
it as included in the list given in the Politicus (302 C sqq.). In 
Laws 712 C Plato enumerates only three constitutions, democracy, 
oligarchy, and aristocracy, in addition to tyranny and kingship 

=monarchy). The expression éy rais woAcreias refers either to the 
Republic of Plato as a whole (for other instances of the use of it in 
this sense see Henkel, Studien zur Geschichte der griechischen 
Lehre vom Staat, p. ro, who refers to Themist. Or. 2. 32 c, HoAcretal 
re al cAewal cat of Oeoméowos Népor, etc.) or (as Bonitz, Ind. 598 a 42, 
and Sus.”, Note 1231, think) to the Eighth and Ninth Books of it 
only (see note on 1342a 32). Though Aristotle says here that the 
Polity ‘did not occur frequently,’ we gather from c. 13. 1297 b 24 3q. 
that what were called democracies in early times were really polities, 
and of early democracies there can have been no lack ; besides, as 
Prof. Francotte points out (Les Formes Mixtes de Gouvernement 
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daprés Aristote, p. 17, note 1), the polity appears to have existed 
at one time or another at Malis (c. 13. 1297 b 14 sqq.), at Tarentum 
(7 (5). 3- 1303 a 3 sqq.), at Syracuse (7 (5). 4. 13044 27 8qq.), 
and at Oreus (7 (5). 3. 1303 a 18 8qq.). 

L. dpuoroxpariay pév ody x.7.h., ‘true, it is right to call by the 1293 b. 
name of aristocracy, etc. Aristotle feels it necessary to justify his use 
of the name in 38 sq. in reference to the ‘so-called aristocracy.’ As 
to the reference in sep) fs 8cyAOopen dv rois mpwros Adyas see Vol. ii. 
p-xxv. Sus.** (p. 367) takes the reference to be to the Fourth and 
Fifth (old Seventh and Eighth) Books, and it is very possible that 
4 (1). 14. 1333 @ 11 sqq. (cp. 4 (7). 9. 1328 b 37 sqq.) is referred 
to, but this is not certain, and as a similar account of the best con- 
stitution is already in substance given in the Third Book (cc. 4-5, 
C7. 1279 a 34 8qq.,C. 15. 1286 b 3 sqq., and c. 18. 1288 a 37 sqq.), 
the reference may be to the Third Book. It is not certain that the 
Fourth and Fifth Books were in existence when the words before 
us were written (see note on 1289 a 30 and vol. ii. p. xxv sq.). 

3. the ydp «.1.X., ‘for to only one constitution is it right to apply 
the name of aristocracy, to the constitution the citizens of which are 
men best in respect of virtue absolutely and not merely good with 
reerence to certain given conditions, for in this constitution alone 
the sme man is an absolutely good man and good citizen, whereas 
in all others good citizens are good men only relatively to their own 
Constitution ’ (i.e. with reference to certain given conditions, not 
abeclately). “Apicray xar’ dperyy, ‘ best in respect of virtue,’ and not 
merely in respect of other things such as practical ability or service- 
ableness to the constitution under which they live (cp. 4 (7). 3. 
1335 b 10, xpelrres car’ dperjy cai card Suvaysy ry mpaxrucy Tor 
épleves), For the account here given of aristocracy cp. 4. (7). 9. 
1328 b 37, d» ry xdAXora wodtrevouery wédet Kal rH Kexrnpévy Sixalous 
Sha: ixhiss, DXA ps) wpds rw tdbeow, and 3. 5. 1278 b 1 sqq., and 
as to the variation of virtue and justice with the constitution, 3. 4. 
1276 b 30 sqq. and 7 (5). 9. 1309 a 36 sqq. For spds trdbeciv riva 

éyebiw, cp. Probl. 10. 52. 896 b 22, where rd mpds xpelay rund addy is 
contrasted with 1d ca@ atrd addy. 

8. rag dAcyapyxoupdvas, sc. wodcreiac (see note On 1292 b 14). 

The words xai xadodvras dpioroxparia:, which follow dcadopds in 
FO, are placed by Thurot and Sus. after wod:reiay, probably rightly. 
Jackson and Welldon would omit them. 

10. Swou ye «1X. ‘seeing that in them,’ etc.: cp. Plato, Rep. 

VOL, IV. O 
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343 A, dre roi oe, en, xopufavra meptopG Kai ovx aropurres Sedpevor, ds 
ye abry ovde mpéBara ob8e rocpeva yyvoones. “Orov ye often =‘ quando- 
quidem,’ and Liddell and Scott, s.v. émov, give the words that 
meaning here, but in ézov ye as used here émov seems to retain its 
ordinary meaning of ‘where.’ Magistrates are elected mAcurivdqr 
in oligarchies (2. 11. 1273 a 21 sqq.), and Aristotle appears to 
imply here that they are not elected even partially dpsecrivdny in 
polities (see vol. i. p. 219, note 2). How far does this agree with 
what we are told in 3.17. 1288 a 14 sq., that elections to office 
in polities take place card »dépoy rév nar’ afiay divavporra rois ebmdpas 
ras apyds? Perhaps to distribute office among the well-to-do in 
accordance with aééa is not to elect aporivdnv. It should be noticed 
that in 2. 11. 1273 a 23 sqq. a constitution in which magistracies 
are filled dptorivany cai rdovrivdny is distinguished from an aristocracy 
on the ground that in an aristocracy election to office is xar’ 
dperny. Aristotle’s conception of aristocracy in the Sixth Book 
appears to be less strict than in the Second. 

11. adry  wodtreia. For the asyndeton see note on 1286 a 30. 

12. xat yap x.r.A. This is added to explain and justify dpeorivdyy 
and dptoroxparixy. When, in the absence of a public care for virtue 
on the part of the State, men reputed to be good (émceceis) are 
elected to office, the community may fairly be said to elect dpsorisde 
and its constitution may be called aristocratic. Cp. Rhet. 1. 8. 
1365 b 35, of yap eupepesnxdres dv rois vouipos é» Ty apioroxparig 
dpxovow’ avdyxn 8¢ rovrous daiverOa dpicrovs’ dOew xai rovoua «Ande 
rovro, and Plato, Laws 854 B, ih: émi ras ray Acyouévov dv8paw spp 
ayabav fvvovcias. Cp. also Plato, Rep. 554 C, é» rois ddAos fup- 
Bodalois .. . dv ols evdoxipet Boxdv dixasos elvac: also "AO, ToA. c. 25, 
(EqudArns) 8oxaev adapoddanros elvar xal dixasos mpds Ty wodcrelay, and 
the line of Cratinus quoted on 1291 b 5. WdédAeos must be supplied 
with éy rais pi) movoupévats Kownjy emtpéAccay dperns: this is a word 
which is frequently omitted by Aristotle (see notes on 1266 b1 and 
1288 b 38). For the use of cums here cp. De Part. An. 1. 5. 645 a 
5 sqq. (quoted in note on 1258 b 10). 

14. dwou ody x.r.A. Aristotle does not explain why a constitution 
which recognizes virtue and wealth only is not an aristocracy. 
Looking to 10, we expect him to regard a constitution of this kind 
as an aristocracy. Such a constitution would seem at any rate to 
be superior to constitutions which do not recognize virtue at all, 
yet these are allowed the name of aristocracies in 20 sq. 
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19. thy wpétny thy dpiorny wodttelav. Cp. c. 8. 12948 24, Thy 
gboyy xal epérny, and 7 (5). 12. 1316 a 3, ris dpiorns wodsrelas xat 
spérys oSons, and 28, rjy sparny nal thy dpiorny. 

20. cai tplrov «.7.4., ‘and in the third place whatever [mixed] 
constitutions incline towards oligarchy more than the polity does,’ 
for woAsretax should probably be supplied with doa: and not dpioro- 
wperia (cp. 7 (5).- 7. 1307 8 15, where modreias, not dpsoroxparias, 
must be supplied). Aristotle here departs from the account which 
he frequently gives of aristocracy as a constitution in which virtue 
is recognized in the award of office either alone or in combination 
with other things, and concedes the name to constitutions in which 
this is not the case. Hence Sus. brackets as interpolated xai rpiroy 
-..pidXov, but the same view reappears in 7 (5). 7. 1307 a 10-16, and 
Sus. is compelled to bracket this passage together with its context, 
acourse in which it is difficult to follow him.. It seems more prob- 
able that both passages are genuine, and that Aristotle is guilty of 
an inconsistency, into which he is led, partly by his reluctance to 
depart too far from the ordinary classification (cp. De Part. An. 1. 
3 643 b 10 sqq.) and from the ordinary use of language, partly by 
the difficulty of bringing these constitutions under any other of the 
sx forms of constitution recognized by him, and partly by the 
kinship which (following Plato in Polit. 301 A and other inquirers) 
he always conceives to exist between aristocracy and oligarchy (3. 

7-1279b §: 7 (5). 7. 1306 b 22 sqq.). See Prof. H. Sidgwick in 

the Classical Review, 6. 144. 

3. érdfaper 8° odrws, sc. ry dvopalopdrny rodtreiay, Ovres, i.e. C. 8. 
among the swapexSdceis, and not before them, where we expect to 
find polity dealt with looking to the announcements in c. 2. 1289 a 
3§ 89q. and 3. 7. 1279 a 23 Sqq. 

%4 ratrny, i.e. the polity. See note on 1306 b 26. 

25. In 1d pév ddAnOds we have an instance of pév solsarium (see 
notes on 1262 a 6 and 12704 34). 

tiga, i.e. both polity and the aristocracies just described. 

96. éwara xatapiOQpodvra: pera todrwy, ‘and consequently are 
counted with the deviation-forms’: cp. c. 3. 1290a 16 sqq., where 
aristocracy is said to be often held to be a form of oligarchy and 
polity of democracy. 

doit abréy aira: wapexBdoeis, ‘and these deviation-forms are 
deviation-forms of them’ (i.e. of the aristocracies just described 

and of polity). This implies that oligarchy is a deviation-form of 
O 2 
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the so-called aristocracy and not of the true aristocracy, but we are 
not told this elsewhere. Tyranny at any rate isa deviation-form of 
the true kingship (c. 2. 1289 a 40). 

27. dy roig nar’ doy, ie. in 3. 7, where however oligarchy is 
not said to be a deviation-form of the so-called aristocracy, but of 
aristocracy generally. 

redeutaioy 82 «.r.A. Contrast Hist. An. 5. 1. 5398 7, vow 82 wepi 
rovrov (i.e. avOpdéwov) redevraioy Aexréov dia 1d wrciotyy Exe mpaypareiay 
(comparing with this passage c. 10. 1295 a 1 sqq.). That tyranny 
is the worst of the deviation-forms we have been told inc. 2. 12898 
39 qq. (cp. 7 (5). 10. 1310 b 3 8qq.). 

80. réraxtat, sc. ravra. Cp. érafapuer, 23. 

SL. viv 82 8ecxréov uty wept wodcreiag x.1.A. For the use of Seucrvrat 
without an object, Bonitz (Ind. 167 b 26 sqq.) compares Phys. 8. 6. 
259 @ 26 sqq. and Eth. Nic. 7. 1. 1145b 7. For 4 8uvames avrigs 
cp. c. 10. 1295a 9 and I. 4. 12544 13, ris pév ob» % Guors row 
Bovdov cal ris 4% Suvapus, ex rourey dpro», and Isocr. Panath. § 134, ef 
wey ody» duces xal Surdues rar moXremy ovrws fyovow. Aristotle 
describes how polity differs from the so-called aristocracy in the 
remainder of c. 8, and how it comes into being and how it should 
be constituted in c. 9. 

34. eidOacr Se xadeivy x.rA. Aristotle has just said that the 
polity is a mixture of oligarchy and democracy, and now he goes 
on—‘but people are wont to give the name of polity to those 
mixtures of oligarchy and democracy only which incline to 
democracy and to call those which incline to oligarchy aristocra- 
cies. Twice before in this Book (c. 3. 1290a 22 sqq. and c. 4. 
1290 a 30 sqq.) Aristotle has corrected customary views, and now 
he corrects this one. He grudges the name of aristocracy to 
a mere mixture of oligarchy and democracy inclining to oligarchy, 
and gradually feels his way in 1293 b 34-1294 25 to the con- 
clusion that, next to the true aristocracy, the constitution which 
has mosé right to the name of aristocracy is that in which there is 
a mixture of all the three things which claim to be recognized in 
constitutions—free birth, wealth, and virtue. This conclusion is 
quite in harmony with the tendency of what is said in 3. 13. 1283 a 
26 sqq. and 2. 6. 1266a 4 sq. (It would seem from Aristotle’s 
use of the word ‘most’ that while he ranks the claims of the form 
in which all the three attributes are recognized above those of the 
form in which only two—virtue and free birth—are recognized, 
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and also above those of the mixed constitutions which incline to 
oligarchy rather than to democracy, he does not deny the name of 
aristocracy to either of these forms.) Thus he is led to draw 
a different distinction between the so-called aristocracy and the 
polity from that which was commonly drawn. He first describes 
in 1293b 34-42 the way in which mixtures of oligarchy and 
democracy inclining to oligarchy had come to be thought specially 
to deserve the name of aristocracies, and then in 1293 b 42 sqq. 
be appeals in correction of this view to the commonly received 
opinion that aristocracy and ev»ouia go together, and argues that if 
this is the case and «tvopia involves obedience to well-constituted 
laws, and well-constituted laws are either the best attainable or the 
best absolutely, then aristocracy implies obedience either to the 
best attainable laws or to the laws which are absolutely the best, 
meither of which tests is satisfied by laws inclining towards oli- 
gurchy. A further proof of the same conclusion is derived from 
another commonly held opinion that aristocracy especially implies 
the award of office for virtue, whereas in oligarchy office is awarded 
for wealth. 

37. waSeiay xai elyévaay, It is taken fer granted that these 
attributes are closely connected with aristocracy. That sradeia is 
8, we see from c. 15. 1299 b 24, € pév ras aporoxparias éx wrewat- 
Crpirey (al dpxai «iow), and that eiyévea is so may be inferred 
from the fact that virtue is an element in it (1294a 20 sqq.). For 
the connexion of wa:deia and evyéveca with wealth cp. 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 
38 aqq. 

88. in 32 Sonodow «7.4. Cp. [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 5, év yap rois 
Bdsieras fm deodagia re ddtylorn Kai ddiuia, dxpiBea d¢ sdeiory cis ra 
xmord: dy 84 wep Sn ayuabia re meioTn Kal drafia xai wompia’ 7 re yap 
wena ebrets paddov dye éxi rd aicxpa nai  dwasdevoia wai 9 duabla 3: 
irinw xpnpdrey dvins ray dyOponerv. That this view is not regarded 
by Aristotle as correct we see from 2. 7. 12674 2. sqq. A wealthy 
man is not saved by his wealth from temptations to commit 
injustice. 

89. Sev cal nadods xdyaQods nai yrwpipous rovrous mpocayoped- 
eww. Cp. Plato, Rep. 569 A, ray sdovciey re nal xadoy xayaboy 
Meyopivwy ey ry woke, and Cic. De Rep. 1. 34. 51: perhaps also 
Hesiod, Op. et Dies, 313, xAovrg 3° dperi xai xidos dwndei. Aristotle 
appears to hold that the belief in the virtue of the rich won them 
the name not only of cadoi xdyaboi, but also of yrepiso, so that 
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he must understand yop to mean ‘widely known for their 
virtue’: cp. 7 (§). 10. 13124 27 sq. 

41. rhv Grepoxyv. Cp. 3. 17. 12884 20 sqq. 

mat tas édtyapxias elvai gacw éx trav nahav xdyaSey paddor. 
Bonitz (Ind. 503 b 7 sq.), followed by Sus.*, Ind. s.v., takes dAcyapyia 
here in the sense of rd év dAcyapxig wodirevpa, xvpwov, and groups this 
passage with 7 (5). 6. 1305a 39, é£ avrijs ris oAtyapyias, but I do 
not feel sure that they are right: cp. c. 7. 1293 b 3 sqq., 8 (6). 4. 

1319 a 24, ra 8 DdAa wAnby wavra cxeddy, €€ Sv al Aowrai Sypoxparias 
cumeoract «.r.A., and 2. 6. 1265 b 26-29. 

42. Soxei 3° elvay x.7.X. My is placed by r' IZ before etvopeiobm, 
but I follow Thurot and Sus. in transferring it to after rj» and 
before dpwroxparovpemy. If TO were right in placing pa before 
evvopeioba:, we should expect the second clause to run dpoies d¢ 
wad ps) dpioroxpareioOa: rv -evvopovpery, but TH have duotes 8¢ «ai 
dpsoroxpareiaOat Thy p17) evvopoupemy, which seems to show that the 
first clause should run ré edvopeioOa: viv pt) dptoroxparouperny ww 
dAAd mornpoxparoupémv. The change in the position of pa has 
this further advantage, that the words dAAd wompoxparouperms, which 
are not easily explained if we retain the reading of rH, no longer 
present any difficulty. The view that evvouia is found where the 
best men rule, is implied in Aeschin. c. Ctes. c. 154, Sr’ ebvopeiro 
uGAXov » wdAts Kai BeArioot mpooraras éypyro, and in Isocr. Panath. 
§ 132 sq., and indeed in Theogn. 43-52 and Pindar, Pyth. ro. 
71 sq. Bergk: cp. also Pol. 3. 9. 1280b 5 sq. and Plato, Rep. 
605 B. 

1294a. 3. od« dor Se edvopian.t.A. This had been already in substance 
said by Xenophon in Oecon. g. 14 and by Ephorus in Fragm. 47 
(Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 1. 246), evvopeioOar yap ov rovs éy rois 
popos Grayra dvAarropévovs ra tay ovxopavray, aAAd Tovs ¢4pevowras 
rois drA@s Keepers: cp. Aeschin. c. Timarch. c. 6 and Demosth. 
c. Mid. c. 57. But the remarks of Aeschines on Athenian ways 
in c. Timarch. cc. 177-179 are especially present to Aristotle’s 
memory. 

4. 8 piav pev edvopiav «.r.A. In Diog. Laert. 3. 103 Plato is 
said to have distinguished three senses of evvouia— etvopia dcarpetras 
els rpia’ dv pév dav dow of vdpor crovdaiot, evvopiay apeév elvar’ Frepow dé 
€dy Tois Ketpévois vdpos eupdvwow ol modira, cat rourd dapyew evropiary 
etvat’ tpirov 8¢ dav py dvrwr TOY vopwy Katd €6n cal émirndevpara ypqotas 
woXcrevovrat, kai TovTo evvouiay mpocayopevoyey, Compare with this 
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the definition of edvopia which we find in the Definitions ascribed to 
Plato, 413 E, evvopia wecbapyia vépov cnovdaiwy. How far either of 
these accounts of edvoyia is correctly attributed to Plato is extremely 
doubtful. Aristotle appears to find true evopia in obedience to 
good laws, 

7. rotro Sé dvBdyera: Six «.7.0., ‘and this’ (i.e. obedience to 
well-constituted law) ‘is possible [only] in two ways, for [it is 
possible to obey] either the best laws attainable in the given case 
or those which are absolutely the best.’ For the omission of 
‘only,’ see note on 1282 a 36. 

9. Bonet 82 «.7.X., ‘aristocracy again is thought especially to 
consist in the distribution of the offices according to virtue,’ and 
not according to wealth, which would be the rule of distribution if 
it bordered on oligarchy. See note on 1309 a 2. 

IL 78 8 3 mt Ay SdEy Tois wieloow, sc. xipwov ela, ‘but the 
principle that whatever the majority decide is supreme [is not 
characteristic of any particular constitution, for it] is recognized in 
al’ Cp. 6 (4). 4. 1290 a 31 sq., 7 (5). 9. 1310 a 28 sqq., and 8 
(6). 2. 1317 b 4 sqq., where it appears that the supremacy of the 
decisions of the majority was commonly conceived to be a mark 
of democracy. 

12 nai ydp «.7.A. For the repetition of év see notes on 1325 b 
toand 1305 b 4. 

18. For +d ths wodttrelas elS0s xadetrar, ‘the form which is 
called polity exists,’ cp. Xen. Oecon. 4. 6, fa 8) 5 cidAoyos Kadeirat, 
which Holden translates, ‘where the so-called muster of forces is,’ 
and see Stallbaum’s note on Plato, Phaedo 107 C, rod xpdvou rovrov 
© § mdocper rd (hv. 

17. For the absence of «ai before wAovrou cat éddeubepias see 
explanatory note on 1277 b 10 and critical note on 12604 26. 

oxeBdv ydp «1.4. See above on 1293b 39. . For the absence 
of rw before ray xakéy xéyabew (which Coray, Bekk.*, and Sus. add 
without necessity), cp. Menand. Inc. Fab. Fragm. 470 (Meineke, 

Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 325 and 5. ccxc), 
piywoS (un MSS.) 6 sommpés xarexérw xpnorou rénop. 

19. dwei 82 x«.7.4., ‘but since there are three things which lay 
claim to an equal participation in the constitution, free birth, 
wealth, and virtue—lI say three, for the fourth, that which is called 
nobility, [is not a distinct thing, for it] is a concomitant of the two 
latter. For duqguoByrowra cp. 3. 12. 1283a 16 sqq., where, as 
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Bonitz points out (Ind. 40a 28 sqq.), derwouioba is used as 
synonymous with dudioBnrew (1283 a 11, 38), and for rie lodrqros 
ris woNsreias, C. 11. 12964 30, TH trrepoxyy ths wodcrelas, and 3. 9. 
12804 18, rj» rou mpayparos iodrrra. 

Zl. 4 ydp edydved dor «zd. In 3. 13. 1283 a 37, evyerews yap 
darw dpery yévous, we hear nothing of wealth (cp. Plato, Rep. 618 B, 
rovs 8 émi yévecs xai wpoydvey dperais, and Aristot. Fragm. 83. 14902 
18 sqq.), but in 7 (5). 1. 1301 b 3 those persons ols tsdpyxe: spoydous 
apery xat sAovros are said to be thought eiyerxeis. The common 
Greek view probably was that evyévea implied nothing more than 
descent from several generations of wea/thy ancestors: cp. Plato, 
Theaet. 174 E, ra 8¢ 39 yeon tyvowwrwy, ds yewvaids ris éxrad wéwwous 
srhoucious fxav dropiva, and a fragment from the Aeolus of Euripides 
(Fragm. 22), in which one of the characters, no doubt wishing to 
depreciate noble birth, says of it, é» xpnpaow dd’ ¢ori, and adds, 

§ 8 ay dy dépoe 
Xpdvow cuvaixy mAcioroy (SC. ra xpnpara), otros ei-yerys. 
Cp. also Julian, Or. 2. p. 81 B, qaci yap of woddol rots x waka 
wAovciey evyeveis, The Greeks would, it would seem, refuse the 
epithet evyexys to a newly-made Peer of the Realm, unless the 
family to which he belonged had been distinguished for wealth for 
generations past. 

80. Tiva 8é tpdwov x.7.4. Cp. 2. 6. 1266a 22 sqq. and see 
notes on 1288 b 2g and 1293 b 31 and vol. 1. p. 294, note x. 

84. rhv roUrev Staipecwy, i.e. ryy rovray diaopay (Bon. Ind. 180b 
40, where Phys. 7. 4. 249 a 3 is referred to, dAX’ dpa ov pdvow Sei rd 
oupPdryrd pi) dpovupa elvas dAAG xai py Exe dvahopdy, pare & pyr’ ev g; 
Aéy 8€ oloy xypaya exer Bsaiper). Sus.* (Ind. s. v. dcaipecis), however, 
explains daipeow here as synonymous with dopopdy. Tovres, ie. 
ris Snpoxparias nat rhe Acyapyias. 

éx rodrwy is rendered by Vict. in his translation ‘ post haec’ (so 
Stahr, ‘alsdann,’ and apparently Sus. and Welldon), but in his 
commentary ‘ex ipsis, and Lamb. and Giph. render the words 
‘ex his’ (i.e. of democracy and oligarchy). I incline to render & 
rovrwy in the latter way, taking it with curOeréov: cp. Plato, Soph. 
252 B, éx rovrey ovvrbévres, and Cratyl. 427 C, cx de rovrey ra Acura 
fon avrow rovrois curriBévas Gropimouperos. The words dq’ éxarépes 
Gowep cupBodor NapSavovras will then be added to explain the exact 
method by which the polity is to be compounded of democracy and 
oligarchy. 
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35. avpBoror, ‘ pars’ (Bon. Ind. s.v.), where we find a reference 
among other passages to De Gen. An. 1. 18. 722 b 10, gyot yap 
CEpswedondjs) €v rq dppenr wal rg Gndee olov cipBodroy eveivas, drow 3 ax’ 
ebSertpou dxtévat, ‘GAAd didowacrat pedewv pros, 7 per ev avdpds’ (cp. 
De Gen. An. 4. 1. 764 b 3 sqq.). 

eat 82 Spo. tpeis tis ourOdcews cai pifews, ‘and there are three 
determining principles of this combination or mixture.’ For xcai= 
‘or,’ see note on 12924 20 and cp. De An. 1. 4. 407 b 30, «al yap 
Tip Gppeviay xpaow cai cvvberw évavrion civ. Mifews is probably 
added because the polity had been described as a pits in 1293 b 
34 and 12944 16, 23. “Opos is explained by Bonitz (Ind. 529 b 53) 
in the passage before us and in 1294 b 15 as ‘id quo alicuius rei 
natura constituitur et definitur.’ Cp. 5 (8). 7. 1342 b 33, andro» dr 

tevreus Spous rpeis wourréoy eis Tv wardeiay, ro Te péody Kat Td Surardy Kal 
1) spesos. 

37. dy pev yap rais dAcyapyiacs ... 40. [npiay. This is repeated 
MC. 13. 12974 23-24 and 35-38, and in c. 24. 1298b 13 sqq. 
lt appears from the passage before us that there were oligarchies 

m which dicasteries existed composed of both rich and poor, 

though the poor would not be likely often to act on them, no pay 

being provided, and the rich would be sure to act, as they would 
incur a penalty if they did not. The oligarchies in which this 
sytem existed would not be oligarchies of an extreme type, for in 
extreme oligarchies the poor would be excluded from the dicasteries 
altogether. So again paid dicasteries would not exist in all forms of 
democracy, but only in those which approached the ultimate form. 
4L xewdy 82x74. Cp. c. 13. 1297 a 38sqq. We gather from 
the passage before us that in a polity there may be poor dicasts 
receiving pay, yet in c. 13. 1297 b 1 sqq. we read of the polity, de 
rl wodsreiay elvar dx rev Ta Sea éxdyrov pdvov, and in what follows 
dra Seda Zyovres are tacitly distinguished from ol mévnres (see note 
02 1289 b 31). We must suppose that there might be a proportion 
of poor men even in the hoplite class (8 (6). 7. 13214 12). See 
vol. i. p. 503, note 1. This is confirmed by 7 (5). 10. 13114 12, 
cal rd rp wines pndiy morevews, 8: Kai ry wapaipecw rroouvra: Tey 
&&hev, which implies that the sA#6os has heavy arms to be taken 
away. 
1. wehinxdy, ‘ characteristic of a polity.’ 1294 b. 
els pév of x.r.. In the first of the three modes of mixing de- 
" mocracy and oligarchy here described the entire arrangement 
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characteristic of democracy is adopted in conjunction with the 
entire arrangement characteristic of oligarchy, in the second an 
institution (a property-qualification for the assembly) is borrowed 
from both, not however in the form in which it exists in demo- 
cracies and oligarchies, but in a midway form, and in the third 
a part of the arrangement characteristic of democracy is adopted 
in conjunction with a part of the arrangement characteristic of 
oligarchy. Thus in framing a polity the lawgiver might balance 
a democratic institution with an oligarchical one, or he might steer 
a midway course between democracy and oligarchy, or he might 
ally a part of a democratic institution with a part of an oligarchical 
one. A polity would evidently differ much according as one or 
other of these methods was predominantly employed in its con- 
struction. 

8. olov exxAnorafew «7.4. Supply rdrrovow. It would seem 
from this passage that even in democracies a small property-quali- 
fication for membership of the assembly might exist (see vol. i. 
p. 508, note 3). We also gather that an assembly often existed 
in oligarchies, though membership of it would be confined to those 
possessed of a high property-qualification (cp. Plato, Polit. 298 C, 
EvdAdEae 8 exxAnciay jay alray, } Evprayra roy Sipor 4} rovs mAovaious 
pévov). This would not be the case in the first, or most moderate, 
form of oligarchy, for in that form a high property-qualification 
would hardly be required for membership of the assembly, and in 
not a few oligarchies there would be no assembly whatever (3. 1. 
1275 b 7). 

4. nowdv dé ye «7.4. Thus in a polity there would be a moderate 
property-qualification for membership of the assembly, but none 
for office (1294 b 12 8q.). 

5. 7d pécov exardpou tiphparos tovrwy. For éxarépouv rspnparos 
rovrey see note on 1283 b 4. 

6. tpirov, ‘in the third place.’ Tpiros would have been more 
regular, but for a similarly imperfect correspondence cp. 7 (5). 
II. 1314 a 23, where rpiroy 8 advvapia ray mpaypdreyv should have 
been rpirov 8 advvapias ray mpayparor. 

taypdrow takes up rdrrovow, 3. The Index Aristotelicus trans- 
lates rdypa here by ‘lex, institutum,’ and gives no other instance of 
the occurrence of the word in the genuine writings of Aristotle. 
Taypa occurs in a different sense in Oecon. 2. 1349 a 24. 

7a pdy, SC. AapSdvew, obtained from 2 (cp. AaBeiv, 11). 
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7. \éyw 8° ofow «7.4. Aristotle is here only stating the popular 
impression (8onei). As a matter of fact, even extreme democracies 
did not always, or perhaps generally, claim that all magistracies 
should be filled by lot (8 (6). 2. 1317 b 20 sq.), and magistracies 
would seem to have been sometimes filled by lot in oligarchies, 
though of course not éx sdyrey but ex rwar (6 (4). 15. 1300 b 1 sqq.: 
cp. 2. 6. 1266a 8 sq.). So again the filling of magistracies by 
election, and not by lot, is not peculiar to oligarchy; the magi- 
stracies are filled by election on the ground of virtue in an aristocracy 
(2. 11. 1273 a 25 Sqq.); what is characteristic of oligarchy is rather 
to elect to magistracies on the ground of wealth (ibid.). But indeed 
they seem to have been filled in some oligarchies not by election, 
but by hereditary succession (c. 5. 1292 b 4 sqq.). In 3.5. 1278a 
23 it is implied to be characteristic of -oligarchy not simply to 
require a property-qualification for office, but to require a high 
property-qualification. Indeed, in the more moderate forms of 
democracy a property-qualification for office often existed (6 (4). 4. 
1291b 39: see note on 13054 28), sometimes varying with the 
importance of the office (8 (6). 4. 1318 b 30 8q.); still it is true 
that the tendency of democracy was to do away with property- 
qualifications for office (8 (6). 2. 1317 b 22 sq.). Cp. Diod. 18. 18. 
4, ty 8€ woXtreiay peréornoey ex rhs Snpoxpatias cai mpoceratey ard 
Tyhores elvas rd woAirevpa, 

10. dpvoroxparixdy rotvuy xai wodturcxéy x.7.A. For the association 
here of aristocracy and polity cp. 2. 11. 1273 4, rév 8¢ mpds nip 
wikeow ris dptoroxparias xai ris modireias x.r.A. The reference to 
aristocracy here shows that the mode of combining democratic and 
Oligarchical elements in the -case of a so-called aristocracy is 
Smilar to that which obtains in the case of a polity. Aristotle, 
in fact, considers himself to have been dealing in c. 9 with so- 
called aristocracies as well as with polities (1294 b 40 sq.). Though 
«cording to the passage before us it is appropriate to a so-called 
astocracy that no property-qualification for office should exist, 
We kar from 7 (5). 8. 1309 a 2 sq. that it is appropriate to 
the same constitution (dporoxparixdy) that the y»wpyoe should bold 
- the offices. This would be all the more likely to be the case 
because it is dptoroxparixdy that offices should be unpaid (2. 11. 
1273a 17). It may be noted that the conception of dpicroxparia in 
a fragment of the ‘Constitutions’ ascribed to Aristotle (Aristot. 
Fragm. 560. 1570 b 4), xpocornaay yap avris (i.e. ris ray brwoBoray 
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aoXcreias) dard ripnyudray dvdpes dpicroxpariucas dpyovres, and in [ Hera- 
clid. Pont.] De Rebuspubl. 25. 4, wodsrefay 8¢ xarecrncavro dpiore- 
xparexyy’ x0 yap mavra BurKotow alperot ard riysnydrey, which may 
also be derived from the ‘ Constitutions,’ stands in marked contrast 
to that in the passage before us, for in these passages we read 
of aristocracies in which office was elective, subject to a property- 
qualification. For another instance of a discrepancy between 
the Politics and [Heraclid. Pont.] De Rebuspubl. see note on 
1306 b 29. 

12. éx pev tijs ddcyapyxlas Td aiperds worety Tas dpyds. As to the 
way in which offices were filled in a polity see note on 1288 a 12. 

15. 8pos, ‘the determining mark,’ or ‘criterion’: see note on 
12944 35. 

év8dyntat, ‘it is possible.’ 

18. éuegaiverar yap «tA. Cp. Eth. Eud. 3. 7. 1234b 5, & ro 
pio yap éori wws ra dxpa, and De An. 2. 11. 4242 6, rd yap pécor 
kperexdéy” yiverat yap mpds éxarepoy aura» Odrepor rey dxper. 

Swep cupBaiver wept Thy AaxeSatpoviey woliteiay. “Owep seems 
to refer to 15, Grav éwexnras Neyew Thy avriy wodsreiay dnpoxparias cal 
oAtyapxiay, Aristotle has here before him Plato, Laws 712 D sqq., 
and also Isocr. Areop. § 61, oi8a yap . . .- Aaxedamovious Bsa rovre 
xaAdwora mrodsrevopévous, drs pddtora Snpoxparouperos Tuyxavyovow" ¢v yap 
Tp Tov apxav aipéce xai rp Bip rq xa nutpay Kai rois GAdows ewerndev- 
pacw oer dy wap avrois rds tadryras xa) ras dpournras padXow fh wapa 
rois dAAas icxvoveas, while another mood of Isocrates’ mind is re- 
presented in Nicocl. § 24, érs 8¢ Kapyndovious cal Aaxedatpovious, rovs 
dpora rey ‘EMjvev wodirevopevous, (drravres icpev) oixos péy dAsyapyoupe- 
vous, mapa b¢ roy wéAepov BacwWevouévous. 

21. rhy rdfv = ry» wodsreiay, as in c. 1.1289 21, C. 3. 1290 a 12, 
and c. 11. 1296 a 40 (Sus. Ind. s. v.). 

mparov is taken up by dpoiws d¢, 24. 

tpopyy, ‘bringing-up, whereas in 26 sq. rpopy means ‘ food.’ 
In an oligarchy the bringing-up of the sons of the rich, or at any 
rate those of them who were in office, was luxurious (7 (§). 9. 
1310 a 22 sqq.) and very unlike that of the sons of the poor. 

23. For rdv tpéwov rodrov see note on 1281 a 21. : 

24. dpoiws 82 «.7.4., ‘and [things are ordered] similarly.’ We 
are not probably intended to carry on rpéedorra and sa:devorras, 

26. od8er ydp Siddydos 5 wodoros xai b wévns. Cp. Thuc. 1.6. 4 
and Plato, Laws 696 A. 
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odru ra wept rhy tpophy tabra waow dy rots cucctriong, ‘and [ just 
as no difference is made between the rich and the poor in other 
ways,} so also is the food in the syssitia the same for all.’ Ovtre 
carries on the comparison just as if «a@dwep had preceded. Sus. 
translates ‘so sebr ist die Kost ftir Alle dieselbe in den gemein- 
samen Mahlzeiten ’—‘ 30 much is the food the same for all in the 
common meals ’—but I doubt whether this is the meaning of otra, 
and Welldon translates the word ‘so too.’ For the fact cp. Plut. 
Lycurg. c. 10. Tpody and ¢oOys are mentioned together in 3. 16. 
1287 a 14 8q. ) 

27. wai thy doOira «7A. Spengel would insert gyovow, but we 
are by this time familiar with Aristotle’s tendency in the Politics to 
omit words. See vol. ii. p. li, note 4. For ris «at ray wevqrer 
éorrosy cp. Plato, Rep. 350A, ef ris cos 8oxei émornper dorwovp 
wreieo dy Bide aipeiobas 4 dca x.r.rA. The dress of the rich in ancient 
Greece would ordinarily differ from that of the poor in fineness of 
material and in dye, to say nothing of ornamental accessories. It 
is interesting to gather from the passage before us that a too great 
contrast between the rearing and education, and also the food 
and dress, of rich and poor was regarded as undemocratic (cp. 
Demosth. Ol. 3. c. 25 sq.: yet that a difference did exist between 
the dress of the rich and the demos at Athens is implied in [Xen.] 
Rep. Ath. 1. 10). Was the change from an ornate costume to 
perpia éa6ns which Thucydides (1. 6. 3) describes at Athens con- 
mected with the rise of democracy there? At Venice the Nobili 
and the Cittadini wore the same plain black clothes, partly because 
the poorer Nobili were thus saved expense, and partly because in 
concourses the small number of the ruling class became less 
conspicuous (Roscher, Politik, p. 159). 

29. én 16 Bdo x.t.d. Supply dnpoxpariay elvas A¢yovor. 

ras peyioras dpxds seems to imply that the senatorship and the 
ephorship were greater offices than the kingship in the Lacedae- 
monian State. Yet the kings are said to be peydAor cvpto in 2. II. 
1272 b 41 (cp. 4 (7). 14. 1333 b 35). As to the way in which the 
ephors were appointed see note on 1270b 28. 

Sl. of 8 Sdcyapyxiay, sc. elvas Ac yovow. 

$2. wdoas, sc. ras dpxdés, which must be supplied from 29. As 
to the non-employment of the lot in appointments to offices in 
oligarchies see note on 7. 

33. Sdiyous elvas xupious Gardrou xai ouyiis. The reference is to 
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the Lacedaemonian senate (Xen. Rep. Lac. 10. 2: Plut. Lycurg. 
c. 26). In democracies the infliction of these penalties fell to the 
popular assembly (c. 14. 1298a 5-10) or to popular dicasteries. 
But did it not fall to a few in aristocracies as well as in oligarchies? 

34, Set 8 dv rH wodtreig x.7.X., ‘and in the polity that is mixed 
well both of the mixed elements’ (democracy and oligarchy) ‘should 
seem to be present and neither of the two.’ The mixture must be 
so subtle and complete that the mixed elements are felt to be both 
present in it and not present, just as one might say of a glass of 
wine and water both that wine and water are each present in it and 
that neither is present but only a mixture of wine and water. 

86. nat odfecOar St’ adtiis xat ph déwlev, sc. ry wodsreiay. Cp. 2. 
11. 1273b 21 sq. 

cat 8: adrijs x7.A. Cp. 2. 9. 1270 b 21 sq. and 8 (6). 5. 13204 
14 8qq. 

37. As to [éfwGev] see critical note. 

38. Kaissling (Ueber den Gebrauch der Tempora und Modi in 
des Aristoteles Politica und in der Atheniensium Politia, p. 7) notes 
the use here of the substantival infinitive with da». 

40. dpoiws Sé xai ras dvopafopdvas dptoroxparias. Hardly any 
reference has been made inc. g to the so-called aristocracies, but 
the use of the word dpioroxparixdy in 1294 b 10 probably indicates 
that Aristotle has had them in view in this chapter as well as 
polities (see note on 10). 

1. Mepi 8€ stupavviSes «.7.A. Aristotle sometimes treats of 
a subject last when it requires especially full treatment (Hist. An. 
5. 1. 539 2 7, vow dé wept rovrov reAevraiov Aexréov Oia 1d wAciorny fyew 
mpayparelay), SO now he explains that he does not treat of tyranny 
last for this reason. 

2. GAN’ Saws AGBy tis peOdSou 71d pdpos. Bonitz (Ind. 455 b 2) 
compares Meteor. 1. 1. 338 a 25, Aouwrdy 8 éori pépos rs pebddov 
raurns ért Oewpyréov, 6 «xX. Tyranny was often contrasted with 
mokereiat, aS in Demosth. Olynth. 1. 5, and indeed by Aristotle 
himself in the Seventh (old Fifth) Book of the Politics. 

4. év rots mpwros Adyots «.17.A., i.e. IN 3. 14-17. 

7. w00ev, ‘from what source’: cp. Plato, Rep. 375 C, wéOen dua 
Mpaov Kal peyaddOupov FOos eipnoopey ; and Pol. 7 (5). 10. 1310b 10, 
xabiorara Bacihevs éx tev énuxav. The answer given has been, from 
men of surpassing virtue, not from men of surpassing stature, as 
was the practice in Ethiopia (6 (4). 4. 1290 b 4 sq.). 
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tepayvidos 8 efSy «.7.A. In these two kinds of tyranny rule is 
exercised over willing subjects (16), and yet they are here classed 
as tyrannies. This does not agree with 3. 14. 1285 a 27, of 8¢ 
(réparv) dxévreay Gpxovow. Aristotle, in fact, here includes among 
tyrannies any forms of monarchy in which the monarch rules 
deoveruniss Kava Thy avroU yropny (16 sq.). In 3. 14. 1285 a 16 sqq. 
he classes these two kinds of.tyranny among kingships ; still even 
there he seems to feel that they are rather povapyia: than Bagweiat 
(see note on 1285 a 16). 

8. pév is taken up by d¢ in rpiroy 8¢ elBos ruparvidos, 17. 

& ols wepi Bacsheias éweoxowotpev, in 3. 14. 1285a 16-b3. The 
two kinds of tyranny there described are the form of hereditary 
kingship with despotic authority which existed among some 
barbarian races and the aesymneteship of the early Greeks. As 
to the electiveness of these barbarian kingships see note on 1285 b 
2, They seem to have been hereditary as well as elective, though 
we hear nothing of their hereditariness here (see note on 1313 Io). 
How they combined the two characteristics we are not told. 

9. a 7d Thy Sdvayiw ewadddrrev wes adray Kai wpds Thy Bact- 
leir, ‘because their nature in a way overlaps in relation to king- 
ship also [as well as mutually].’ As to éwa\Adrres, which is here 
followed by mpés, see note on 12554 13. For ry diva adraey cp. 
¢. 8.1293 b 32, % duvauis airs. 

lL & re ydp trav BapBdpev rroiy «A. The fact that these 
monarchs were elective is dwelt on because it shows that their 
Monarchy was in accordance with law: cp. Diog. Laert. 3. ga, 
i piv ob» dv rais médcow Apyovres ind r&y wore éndy aipeOdct, xara 
vipee dpyovaww. Airoxpdropas is explained by xara mjy abrav yrouny, 17. 
Niebuhr (quoted by Eaton) thinks that Aristotle here refers to the 
Roman Dictatorship, and certainly we are reminded of the passage 
before us in Appian, Bell. Civ. 1. 99, “Papatos d¢ . . . xetporovovian roy 
We és Scov Oédos rupayvoy airoxpdropa’ ripayvos pév yap 7» ray ducra- 
Ties dpyy kai mddat, driv xpdvp dpiCopemn, rére 3€ mp&rov és ddptoroy 
Abstca rvparvis ¢yiyvero évredns, but Aristotle may have in his mind 
among other barbarian kings those of the Ethiopians, who are 

spoken of as elected in Diod. 3. 9. 4. See note on 13134 10. 

18. tdv tpdéwor TovToy, i. e. by election. 

15. §eav 8d x.t.. Cp. 3. 14.1285 b 2 sq. Ata rd xara vdpor, SC. elvas. 
18. fwep pddsor’ elvar Soxet tupayvis. So we hear of a pddcora 

Aeyopéry Bacwcia in 5, and of a padiora elvat Boxovea Snpoxparia in 
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c. 14.1298 b 13 sq. and 7 (g). 9. 13102 26. Cp. also 1.9. 1256b 
40, tars 8é yévos dAdo ernrexis, Ay pddcora Kadovor, cat Sixaroy abd Kadeis, 
XPnwarvoricny. 

19. rhv povapxiay, Hrs «.1r.A. Possibly a reminiscence of Hdt. 3. 
80, nde 8 dy ein ypnya xarnprnpévow pouvapyin ty éEeors avevOurp wostew 
ra BovXera:; For the definition here given of 9 padcora rupasels, cp. 
4 (7). 3. 1325 a 4x sqq. and Rhet. 1. 8. 1365 b 37, powapyia & dori 
xara rolvoua éy 3 els derdyrav xipiés cor’ rovrev d¢ 1» piv xara raf rod 
Bacwrcia, 4 8 adptoros rypavvis. 

25. Tis 8 Apiotm wodktreia x.t.X. Welldon places a note of 
interrogation after peracyeiy, 31, and he may be right, but perhaps 
it is more likely that the sentence is incomplete and that cxewréor or 
some such word would have been added but for the interposition of 
the clause «al ydp ... Aexréov (31-34), which distracts the writer's 
attention. I do not think (with Conring and Sus.) that any word or 
words have fallen out of the text after peracyeiv, 31, for the same 
thing occurs elsewhere in the Politics, e. g. in 1. 12. 12569 37 8Qq. 

26. pire wpds dperhy «.7.4. For the dative ovyxpisoves compare 
the dative in Rhet. 1. 4. 13604 31, éx raw wapedn\vOdrey BOeenpoior. 
For dper}v rip inép rovs idiwras see note on 1330 b 38. 

27. pire mpds waSefay «7.4. Aristotle appears here to speak 
not of wa:deia in general, but of a specially exalted kind of it; in 
Lucian, Somn. c. 1, however, we read of wadeia in general, rois 
wreiatas oby Boke radeia pév Kai wévou woAdoU eal ypdvou paxpou xal 
danayns ov puxpas Kat ruyns Sei Oas Aapsmpas. 

28. tuxnpas qualifies yopnyias, but not, I think, @vcess, as Sus. 
apparently holds that it does (Sus.* Ind. s. v. duos). Tey is some- 
thing apart from quars (cp. 4 (7). 1. 1323 b 27 sqq. and 4 (7). 13. 
1331 b41). For the contrast of duos and yopryia cp. Polyb. 6. 2. 13. 

29. Blow re tdv Trois wAelorotg xowvevqoa Suvaréy. Supply spds. 
See note on 1274 b 12, and cp. 6 (4). 4. 12924 23. For Biow rie 
ros mieloros kowornca suvardéy Cp. Xen. Anab. 4. 1. 24, avrés 8 tq 
Hynoe Oa Suvarny Kai bro{vylos mopevecbas dddy. 

831. xai ydp &s «.r.A. The sense is—for the so-called aristo- 
cracies described by us just now, which might seem to be in 
a special degree the constitution of which we are in quest, are 
partly beyond the reach of most States, so that they do not really 
concern us now, and partly border on the polity, so that they are 
not more the constitution of which we are in quest than the polity 
is, and we must speak of them and of it as one constitution. 
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Aristotle adds this remark to show that the question which he has 
jest asked has not as yet been answered, and that it still needs to 
be dealt with. 

83. rd peév dferdpw wiwrover rats wicioras tov wédeww. This is 
implied as to the Lacedaemonian constitution in c. 1. 1288 b 40 
sqq. For é£erépe wirrew see Bon. Ind. 594 b 59 sqq. 

84 dudow, these aristocracies and the polity. 

4 82.8) xpiong x.7.A. Aristotle shows in 34-1296 b 1 that the 
pécos Bios and the péon wodireia are the best. He thus prepares 
the way for the conclusion which he is occupied in establishing in 
1295b 1-35, that 4 dc ro» pécwr wodirela is the best, a distinct 
conclusion, be it observed, from that which he had previously 
arrived at, that the péoy wodsreia is the best, for we can conceive 
& wien wolureia which is not da ra» péowr. However, Aristotle 
identifies 4 &d ray pdoor worsreia with 9 péon wodsrefa in 1296 a 7. 
He proves that 9 da rév yéowr wodsreia is the best in the following 
way:—A mean state in respect of the gifts of fortune is best. For 
those who are thus circumstanced (1) obey reason most readily, and 

therefore are less likely to commit unjust acts, (2) they are most 
capable, as citizens should be, of both ruling and being ruled, and 
to most alike and equal, and for both these reasons are best 
suited for membership of a wdédss, for a mds thrives best when it 
consists of men alike and equal, among whom the friendship and 
community of feeling essential to a wéAcs are most likely to be found; 
besides, those who are moderately well-to-do are most secure, for 
they are least given to plot against others and are least plotted 
against themselves. Hence the constitution which places supreme 
power in the hands of the moderately well-to-do class is the best 

(1295 b 34 sqq.). It is also the best because it is least subject 

to civil discord (1296 a 7 sqq.). A further indication that it 

is the best may be found in the fact that the best lawgivers have 
belonged to this class (1296 a 18 sqq.). It is only because in many 
States the moderately well-to-do class is small, and for other reasons 
which Aristotle gives in 1296 a 22-b 2, that 9 péoy wodireda, or in 
other words 4 8: ray pécewr wodcreia, has so seldom existed. 

wep dudyrey todrwy, i.e. which is the best constitution and the 
best life for most States and most men (25 8q.). 

35. & rGv abréy croixeiwv, ‘based on the same elementary 
principles’: cp. Top. 6. 5. 1434 13, oxomeiy dx ré» wepl ra yon 
erosxeiav, and Pol. 7 (5). 9. 1309 b 16, rd mwodAduus elpnydvoy peyoror 
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orotyeion, rd rypeiy Ses x.rA.: also Isocr. Ad Nicocl. § 16, raira 
yap oroxeia mpara al péyora ypyorins wolureias éorly. 

86. év rois #OiKxois. Probably a reference to Eth. Nic. 7. 14. 
1153 b 9-21, as well as to Eth. Nic. 1. 11. 11014 14 8qq. and 
similar passages. 

Tov kat dperhy dvepwéSiotov, ‘ that which is unimpededly lived in 
accordance with virtue.’ ‘Avepsddicroy agrees with Siow understood, 
not with dperqy, as Vet. Int. supposes that it does, translating ‘eam 
quae secundum virtutem non impeditam.’ 

87. peoéryta 82 rhv dperfy, cp. Eth. Nic. 2. 8. 1108b 11, rpue 
82 diabloray obcdy, 360 péy xaxiv, Tis pis xa SwepBodgy ras Od ear’ 
Drew, pias YF dperis ris pecérnros. As Sus.’ points out (Note 1288), 
Aristotle would have spoken more exactly if he had said that moral 
virtue is a mean state. Ty» is added before dperge because xar’ dpera 
has preceded : see note on 1286 b 17. 

rev péoov dyayxaioy Biov elvac BAricrov. Cp. Plato, Rep. 619 A 
Tov pécoy Bloy = rév xara peodryra Biov. 

88. rijs exdoros evBexoudyns ruxetw pecdéryntos, ‘ea mediocritate 
quae potest singulis contingere ’ (Sepulv.). This is added because 
the same mean state is not within the reach of every one (see Eth. 
Nic. 2. §. 1106 32 sqq.). The mean state of a great wrestler like 
Milo in respect of food is not attainable by a novice. For the 
explanatory genitive ris éxdoros dvdexouerns ruxeiy perdérnros, added in 
interpretation of rd» pécoy Bioy, compare the somewhat similar 
genitive in Plato, Laws 776C, 4 ‘Hpaxvewréy Sovrtela ris rée 
Maptayduray xaradovdcews (‘ servitium, sive servi, Heracleotarum, qui 
extiterunt ex subiectione Mariandynorum, Stallbaum), and see 
Stallbaum’s note on Phaedo 97 A, 9 fuvodes rov mAncion dd\Aphes 
reGnvat, 

89. rods 82 avrods rodrous Spous «.1.d., ‘and these same criteria 
must necessarily be the criteria of the goodness or badness of 
a State also and a constitution,’ i.e. States and constitutions will be 
good or bad according as they are or are not in a mean condition, 
just as the life of an individual will be good or bad according as it 
is or is not in a mean condition. Kai before wé\ews probably means 
‘ also,’ not ‘ both,’ though it is followed by another xaf: see note on 
13424 4. 

40. 4 ydp wodttela Bios rig dor wédews, i.e. for what holds 
of a State is likely to hold of a constitution, for a constitution is 
a form of the life of a State. See vol. i. p. 210, note 1. 
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L. & déwdoass x.t.d. Cp.c. 3. 1289 b 29 sqq., where the péoos are 1295 b. 
the midway class between the efropo: and the dropos, just as they are 
in 13962 10-13 and 7 (5). 8. 1308 b 28 sqq., whereas in the passage 
before us they are the midway class between the efropa ogddpa and 
the drops obddpe. In 7 (5). 4. 1304 b 1 sq. they are the midway 
class between of wAovows and 6 Sjpor (cp. 6 (4). 12. 1296 b 40 8qq., 
where of sAovosos and of wévyres are the extremes between which they 
stand), and in 8 (6). 4.1319 b 12 sqq. the midway class between ol 
popes and 6 8ppos. In Eth. Nic. 4. 8. 1124 b 18 sqq. they are 
opposed to of dy» dfidpars xal ebruylas. We hear nothing of the 
plea in 8 (6). 3. 1318 a 308q. It would seem from 1296 a 10 sqq. 
that, notwithstanding what is said in the passage before us, the 

pte hardly existed in small Greek States. Aristotle no doubt has 

before him Eurip. Suppl. 225 Bothe (238 Dindorf), 
speis yap wolkrév pepldes’ of piv Due 
dyeedcis re mrecdvow + pao’ dei 
of 8 ob zyovres nal onaviforres Biov, 
Sewvol, vépovres tH POdvy wAcioy pépos, 
els rovs ¢yovras xévrp adiacw xaxd, 
yAdocas sompay mpocraréy ndovpevor’ 
tpiy 32 popper 7 'y piow cdl rédras, 
xdopow purdgcovo’ Seri’ dy rdfn adds. 

8 drei rolvyuy Spodoyeirar 7d pérpiow Upcotoy nal 7d pdoov. Cp. 
§(8} 7.1342 b 14.8q. As Camerarius points out (Interp. p. 163), 
the saying Mérpo» dporow was ascribed to Cleobulus of Lindus 
(Diog. Laert. 1. 93), and Theognis had said (335), 

pnder Gyay owevdar mavrav pio dpora. 

For v8 pérpsov nai rd pécor, cp. De Part. An. 2. 7. 652b 17 8q. and 

Plat. De Profect. in Virt. c. 13 sub fin., els 1d péoov xabioracba nai 
pirpioy, 

4 davepdy Sri x.r.d. Cp. Eth. Nic. 7. 14.1153 b 21 sqq. Under 
eireympera Aristotle evidently includes both bodily and external 
goods ; both are the gifts of fortune (Pol. 4 (7). 1. 1323 b 27 8q.). 
He has before him here and in what follows Plato, Laws 679 B sq. 
and 728 D, paves dn pos daivera: ... 729 A, ds rd woAv. Compare 

also Eurip. Fragm. 80 Nauck (79, ed. 2), 
Bporois ra pelle rev pécoy rixres vdcous* 
Gea» 32 Ovnrous xéopov ov mpéres pépew, 
and the fragment of Rhianus referred to in vol. ii. p. 419 (Stob. 
Floril. 4. 34). 
P2 
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5. fdom yap te Adye weiBapxetv, ‘for it is most ready to obey 
reason’: cp. [Plato,] Menex. 249 C, rois re yap reAevrncac: cal rois 
(@ow otrws dy mpoadiwrdcraro: «inre xal paoro: Gepareveww re xai Gepa- 
gweverGa, and Plut. Anton. c. 6, od yap ovras evyepis fy ovde padtor ix 
épyis éxreceiy ray Aoyiopav dios Kaioap, Sore x.r.s. We hardly expect 
to find Aristotle asserting so close a connexion between a moderate 
amount of property and a readiness to be swayed by reason after 
what he has said in 2. 7. 1266 b 28 sqq. and 1267 a 41 8qq. 

6. Swepicxupov. Cp. Dio Chrys. Or. 17. 470 R. 

9. ylyvovras ydp x.r.A. Cp. Rhet. 2.16. 1390 b 32, ro 3é wAovrp 
d érera: fn, émrodis early ideiy dracw sBpiorat yap cal Uwepyarcs, 
mdacyxovrés rt td Tis Krncews Tov sdovTou’ Somep yap fyovres dwavtra 
rayaba ovre didxewra, and Plato, Laws 742 E. 

10. tév 8 dSuxnpdrev «1A. Cp. Rhet. 2. 13. 1390a 18, cal 
radi«npara ddiovow (ol specBvrepos cal srapnkpaxéres) eis eaxoupyiay, oba 
els UBpe. 

12. ére 8 iuscO obros gudapxodar nai Bouhapyodow tatra 8 
dudérepa BraBepa rats wédeow. Obras evidently refers to the péoo, 
who have not, however, been mentioned since 3. It may be 
doubted, therefore, whether the words ér: 3¢.. . wéAeouy Stand in their 
right place ; they would be more in place after wéAews, 28, or elvan, 
34. As to their probable meaning see vol. i. p. 499, note 1, and 
compare Xen. Oecon. 2. 5 sq. (already referred to in vol. i. p. 580). 
Cp. also Pol. 7 (5). 8. 13092 17 sqq. If the words are in their 
right place, they adduce a further proof that the pzéoo are more 
under the guidance of reason than the very rich, derived from their 
abstinence from extravagant expenditure on liturgies. Giph. (p. 467) 
would expunge érs 3¢... BovAapxovow as an interpolation and retain 
in the text only ratra ... réAeow, and Sus. adopts a similar course, 
bracketing ér: 8¢ . . . Bovdapyovow and reading ratra 89 in place 
of ravra 3’, It is of course possible that the words @m &... 
BovAapxovow, and indeed the whole clause ér: 3¢... wdAeow, are 
nothing more than a remark added by Aristotle or some one else 
in the margin which has crept into the text, but I incline on the 
whole to a more favourable view of them, though, as has been 
said, I doubt whether they are in their right place. 

18. wpds 8é toUrorg x.7.A. Aristotle now turns to the political, as 
distinguished from the moral, defects of those who have too much 
or too little of the goods of fortune. He has before him Plato, 
Laws 728 D-729 A: cp. also Laws 791 D, Aéyo 37 ré ye sap’ gpip 
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Séypa, cos 4 per tpudy Svocoda nai dxpdyoXa nal opddpa awd cpixpoy xi- 
poupera Th Tay vewy On Grepyaferat, Td 8¢ rovTay évavrioy 7 re oodpa cai 
dypia B8ovrwors ramewovs xal dvedevOepous nal pucardpd@wovs wovotca 
dees«radeiovs fvvoixovs amore. We are told, however, in Eth. 
Nic. 4. 8. 1124. 20 sq. that an abundance of the goods of fortune 
is thought to engender greatness of soul (yeyadoWuyia). In Pol. 
7 (5). 7.1307 @ 19 8q. much the same unfavourable account is given 
Of ol dy rais einopias generally, not merely of those who are 
extremely rich. 

16. nal rodr’ ebO0s x.1.A. Evdis ofxobey, ‘from their parents’ house 
at the outset’: cp. Xen. Cyrop. 2. 3. 7, Kup sas és ofxober ovvnOns xai 
dpeoris depp. For the fact here mentioned, cp. Carneades ap. Plut. 
De Adul. et Amic. c. 16, Kapveddnr 8¢ 2deye, drt tAovciwy ai Baorriéwy 
wastes brrevew pdvov, Ddo 3¢ obdéy eb wal xadas parOdyove. Kodaxeves 
yap ebrovs dy rais karpsBais 6 d:ddoxados drawer, xal 6 mpocwaXaicy itro- 

earechdpevos. Plato had said much the same thing in Laws 695 B, 
wapadaSdores 8 ody of waides reXeurnoavros Kupov rpupis pecrot «ai 
deemeAntias, sperov pey rdw repoy Erepos aréxrewe TG toy adyavaxrav 
er, and 695 E, rd 8’ airioy ov riyns, os 6 duds Adyos, GAN’ 6 xaxds 
Bier, be ol rise Seahepdvres sAovolwy xal rupdyvwy watdes ra woAAa (Sow. 

Cp. also Laws 791 D, quoted above on 13. ‘A boy has the best 

chance of being well brought up in a household where there is 

solid comfort combined with thrift and simplicity’ (Trevelyan, Life 

of Lord Macaulay, 1. 37). 

&L yiveras ody «.1.d. That adds in which one section of the 

Citizens consists of masters and the other of slaves is no true méAcs 

8 aview inherited by Aristotle from the Menexenus (238 E sq.), 

and from Plato, Laws 756 E sq. (quoted in vol. i. p. 499, note’2) and 

712E, and Rep. 417 A-B. He probably also remembers Laws 679B, 

52 & sore Evvocia pyre mAovros fuvocy pyre wevia, oxeddy dy taut 

ywadrara §6n ylyroar’ dy odre yap UBpis ofr’ ddixia, (pdol re ad xai 

$Blocs ob éyyiyrovra. That the wdds is an association of cAcvGepox 
we are told in 3. 6. 12794 21. 

33. xowevias wodirixijs. Todrrijs goes only with cxomworias, not 
with gaias. For xowwvias wodtrixns without the article cp. 1. 2. 
1353 38. 

34. 4 ydp noweria dudtxdy, ‘ for association is a thing connected 
with [and springing from] friendliness’: cp. 3. 9. 1280 b 38, rd d¢ 

resevrov Gidias épyor 7) yap Tov cu{ny mpoaipeois gidia, and Plato, 
Gorg. 507 E, dre 82 3) én xowevia, Giria od dy ef. In Laws 697 C 
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rd dtAo» is conjoined with rd cowds, and in 695 D ¢xria with xowewia : 
cp. also Laws 837 B. 

ob82 ydp S808 BodAovras xowwrety roig éx@pots. Is Aristotle 
thinking of Aeschines and Demosthenes on their second embassy 
to Pella? Cp. Aeschin. De Fals. Leg. c. 97, otdels airg (ie. 
Anpoobéva) cvcorreiv, Sr’ dijeysen éxi raw torépay npecBeiay, FOeder, 
ovde dy rate ddcis, Swou Suvardy fy, els rabréy sraydoneion xaradvew. More 
probably he has in view the general inclination of foes to give each 
other a wide berth (Demosth. De Fals. Leg. c. 22g: Aristoph: 
Plut. 837). We read of the old families and their antagonists at 
Lausanne in 1817 in Mr. S. Lane-Poole’s Life of Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe (1. 274), ‘The spirit of democracy showed itself even on 
the high-road, and whenever cart met carriage, the latter in most 
instances had to knock under.’ 

B35. Podderas 8¢ ye f wédts e€ teow elvar nai dpoiwy En pdsora. 
BovAera:, i.e. ‘aims at being,’ not ‘tends to be,’ for Aristotle does 
not mean to assert that the mds tends, as time goes on, to 
become an union of men alike and equal. Aristotle is here 
speaking of the citizens of the dds, not, as in 3. 4. 12774 5, 
drei €& dyopoiwy 7 wédcs, Of all its components. Compare Eth. 
Eud. 7. 10. 1242 b 30, xav’ lodryra 8) Bovderas elvas ) wodsrich Gudia, 
and Pol. 4 (7). 8. 1328 a 35, 9 8¢ wddis xowevia ris dors Tisw Spoten. 
Political rule itself is a rule over men free and equal (1. 7. 1265 b 20). 
It is not of course enough that the citizens should be alike; poor 
men are alike and slaves are alike, yet a wdAcs composed of poor 
men or of slaves would not be a wédw (3. 12. 1283 a 18 8q.). 
Machiavelli (Discorsi sopra la Prima Deca di Tito Livio, Book 1. 
Cc. §5) goes so far as to say that ‘ whosoever shall attempt to found 
a Republic where there are many gentlemen will never effect his 
purpose except he can first root them all out.’ He explains that 
he means by ‘ gentlemen ’ ‘such as live in idleness and abundance 
on the income of their estates without needing to trouble themselves 
to till the soil or to undertake any other kind of labour, in order 
to live.’ He holds that if three Republics, Florence, Siena, and 
Lucca, had subsisted a long time in the not large country of 
Tuscany, it was because there were but very few gentlemen there 
and no Lords with castles and subjects of their own, whereas 
Lombardy and the Kingdom of Naples abounded with these two 
sorts of men, and were consequently marked out for monarchy. 

37. Sor’ dvyayxatoy x.1.X., ‘so that this State’ (i.e. a State com- 
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posed of moderately well-to-do citizens) ‘will necessarily be best 
constituted in respect of those elements of which we say that the 
State is by nature composed.’ The elements referred to are 
the very rich, the very poor, and the moderately well-to-do 
(1295b 1 sqq.). A saying is attributed to Thales in [ Plut.] Sept 
Sap. Conv. c. 11 that the best democracy is that in which the 
citizens are neither very rich nor very poor. For ravrny riy sdko = 
tip & ren picuy curectacay wus, Cp. 4 (7). 14. 1333 b 6, ravras rds 
woiteas ( = ras réw dptora Sonovvrey wosrever Ga: rey ‘EAAHver). For 
the ellipse in ¢€ Sy see note on 1253 b 3. 

28. nal odfovra: 8° dy tavg wéAcow x.1.X,, i.e. not only save the 
State, but also save their own lives and fortunes. Euripides had 
ad, rpsw 32 porpey fy péow odle wédecs (see note on 1296 b 1): 
cp.also Plato, Rep. 417 A, xal ovrw pév ocfowrd 1 dy wal cafner 
tyra, For the fact cp. Fragm. Trag. Adesp. 462 Nauck (547, 
ed. 2), esp. 

9 8€ peodrns cy waow a eorépa, 
and Xen. Mem. 4. 2. 35. 

lL tis rodrev. Aristotle expects us to supply ovotas: compare 
the omission of woAcrede in 1296a 5. For similar omissions see 
Wl ii. p. i, note 4. 

taldwep ris tov wAovoiey of axéynres emOupotow. Compare 
the passage from the Supplices of Euripides quoted above on 
1295b 1, Rhet. ad Alex. 3. 1424a 28-31, and Corn. Nepos, 
Chabrias, c. 3, neque animo aequo pauperes alienam opulentium 
inteeantor fortunam. 

$3. &a rodro x.r.A. For the asyndeton see note on 1286 a 30. 

Gucwki8ns, fragm. 12 Bergk. Cp. Pindar, Pyth. 11. 52 sq. 


34. SAdov dpa «.1.X., ‘it is clear then that the constitution also in 
which the moderately well-to-do are supreme is best,’ as well as 
§ ploy xrqors raw etruynpdres (1295 b 4.8q.), or perhaps as well as the 
wodé of 34. “H xowevia § rodcrexy here means ‘the constitution,’ as 
in 2. 1.1260 b 27 (cp. 3. 4.1276b 29). In, 1. 12524 7 it seems 
to mean ‘the wdus.) For 7 06a réw piécov, cp. 3. 13. 1283 b 6 sq. 
96. nai rds rovadras «7.4. ‘The condition of economical and 
political well-being in any highly civilized nation is a harmony of 
large, moderate, and small incomes. Things are best when the 
moderate incomes predominate—when, as Rousseau says, “no 
citizen is so rich that he can buy up the rest and none so poor 
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that he must needs sell himself”’ (Roscher, Politik, p. 473). 
Mr. A. J. Balfour remarked of Ireland in the House of Commons 
(Zimes, March 11, 1890), that one reason why its land-system was 
imperfect was that ‘there was an absence of a class intermediate 
between the occupying farmer and the landlord which might hold 
the balance between the two.’ Cp. 7 (5). 4. 1304 38 8qq. 

dy alg 84. ‘Ay vim relativi urguet, “welcher eben,” “ welcher 
gerade”’ (Eucken, De Partic. Usu, p. 43). 

80. tag dvarrias bwepBodds, i.e. extreme democracy and unmixed 
oligarchy. 

40. rods wokstevopdvous, ‘ cives optimo iure ’ (Bon. Ind. 613 b 27), 
‘the active citizens’ (Welldon). See note on 1328 a 17. 

1. és Swow xd. Cp. 7 (5). 7. 1306 b 36 sqq. and 8 (6). 5. 
13208 32 8qq. 

| Bijpos éoxaros § Shiyapyia Exparos. Cp. 7 (5). 10. 1312b 
36 sq. and 8 (6). 6. 1320b a1. 

2. & tupawvig 80° dugordpas rds SwepBodds, ‘or, as a result of 
both these extremes’ (extreme oligarchy and extreme democracy), 
‘a tyranny.’ 

8. xal ydp «1rd. Tis veanxerdérns probably qualifies both &npo- 
xparias and dAcyapyias: cp. 7 (5). 10. 1310b 3, 9 8é rupamis ef 
ddcyapylas ris tordryns ovyxecras xal Snyoxparias. The reason why 
extreme democracies and extreme oligarchies were apt to change 
into tyrannies may be gathered from 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 208qq.; both 
these constitutions placed great power in the hands of individuals, 
the one of them in the hands of demagogues and the other in those 
of the leading oligarchs. Tyranny often arose out of oligarchy 
(7 (5). 12. 1316 a 34 8qq.), and according to a saying of Dionysius 
the younger (Plut. Reg. et Imp. Apophth. Dionys. Iun. 4. 176 D), the 
elder Dionysius became tyrant pscoupérns 8npoxparias. The narrow 
oligarchy of the Bacchiadae at Corinth ended in a tyranny, but the 
less narrow oligarchy which was set up on the fall of the tyranny 
had not been replaced by a tyranny, though it is true that Timo- 


_phanes had attempted to overthrow it (7 (5). 6. 1306a 23 8q.). 


5. tév péowy, sc. wodcrev, which is suppressed because easily 
supplied. The term } péon wodsreia is used of a constitution midway 
between oligarchy and democracy in ’A@. Hoa. c. 13. 1. 18. 

tév odveyyus, i.e. the moderate forms of oligarchy (cp. 8 (6). 6. 
1320 b 21, ryy per eSxparoy pddwora Trey OAcyapxiay Kal mpwrny, avrn o’ 
doriy 7) olveyyus rj Kadovpévy wodcreig) and also of democracy. Thus 
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the cities of Achaia, being under moderate democracies, were mostly 
free from tyranny (Paus. 7. 7. 1: Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 105). 

tiy 8 altiay x.r.h. The reference perhaps is especially to 7 (5). 
8. 1308 a 20 sqq. (see above on 3). 

7. 4 pton, sc. wodsreia, It is implied that in the péon wodsreia the 
midway class will be large: cp. 23 sqq., where é» ravrats apparently 
means é rais wAeioras wodtreias, and c. 13. 1297 b 26, & dArsyar- 
bewis yap ob« elyov (ai dpyaias wodtreia:) odd rd pécor. 

8. éxow ydp x.r.d. Cp. 7 (5). 8. 1308 b 30, rd pécor abe’ retro 
Wp dadiaa rds 3:4 riv dmodrnra ordces. Aristotle has before him 
Plato, Laws 744 D, dei yap dp wérec srov, dapey, tT] TOU peyiorov voon- 
pares ob peOefovey, 8 didoracw } ordow opOdrepow dy ely xexAjoOas, pire 
Tole riw yademhy dveivas wap Tit Tay wodiray pyr’ ad mdovToy, ds 
Spporipuy rucrévrev ravra duddérepa, This passage lends support to 
the reading of the MSS. here, ordcas xai &acrdons, and makes 
it unlikely that Schneider and Sus. are right in reading overdens 
in place of ordoesw, a change suggested by the rendering of Vet. Int., 
‘conturbationes et dissensiones politiarum,’ where however ‘con- 

Carbationes’ may stand for ordces, for orders is not always rendered 
" Seditio’ by Vet. Int. Compare also Menecles of Barca, Fragm. 1 
(Maier, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 4. 449), of woAtras év v9 Onpg ¢oraciacay cai 
a d\AjAwy, and Gellius’ version of Solon’s law as to neutrality 
™M a sedition (Gell. 2. 12, si ob discordiam dissensionemque seditio 
*tque discessio populi in duas partes (ordoue xal dudoracrs) fiet, etc.) ; 
also Plato, Rep. 560 A, ordots ent dvrioracis, and Plut. Solon, c. ¥2, 
73s ordcees dxuiw Aafovons pédtora xai rod Shou dacrdvros. In a 
Sadorrecs the citizens were divided into two camps, and a division 
™to two camps was probably often the precursor of actual fighting 
(cp. 8 (6). 7. 13214 19). 
©. ai peydra: wédas, ‘large States’ probably, not ‘large cities,’ 
®8 im 7 (gs). §. 13054 18 sq. The tendency of small States to 
°¥éere may be illustrated by the examples of Cynaetha (Polyb. 4. 
*7), Epidamnus (Thuc. 1. 24), and Delphi (Pol. 7 (g). 4. 1303 b 
37 8qq.). Aristotle’s remark that rd péoor was a numerous class 
mM large Greek States throws an interesting light on the distribution 
of Property in them. If we could trust the statement of the tribune 
ius Philippus in p.c. 104 that there were not two thousand 
Men in Rome who possessed property (Cic. De Offic. 2. 21. 73), 
Which is in all probability an exaggerated one, the state of things at 
must have been at that time very different. 
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10. dv 8é rats pixpais «.t.A. If of poo were so few in number 
in small Greek States, the polity can hardly have been suitable to 
them. Yet were not most Greek States small? If so, can the polity 
have been suitable to most Greek States? Aristotle says himself 
in 1296a 238sqq. that the midway class was often a small one 
in Greek States. The difficulty just pointed out does not seem, 
however, to have occurred to him. 

11. pnSev péoor, ‘nothing midway between the very rich and the 
very poor.’ | 

18. nat ai Snpoxparia: 8¢ dodaddorepa: rév dAcyapxuiy x.7A. 
A different reason is given for this in 7 (5). 1. 1302 a 8 8qq.: cp. 
also 7 (5). 7. 1307 @ 16 Sqq. 

16. dwei introduces a proof that the greater durability of 
democracy as compared with oligarchy is due to the péoo, the 
proof being furnished by the fact that when the supremacy of the 
poor in a democracy is not due to the aid of the péoos but to their 
own superiority in number, democracies do not last long. Cp. 
8 (6). 4.1319b 12-19. The fact mentioned by Aristotle is interest- 
ing. The Athenian democracy, which lasted long, must have had 
the support of the zéom. Mommsen (History of Rome, Book 4, 
c.6: Eng. Trans., ed. 1, vol. iii. p. 212) says of the demagogues 
Saturninus and Glaucia, ‘ While Gaius Gracchus, clearly perceiving 
that no government could be overthrown by means of the proletariate 
alone, had especially sought to gain over to his side the propertied 
classes, these continuators of his work began by producing a recon- 
ciliation between the aristocracy and the dourgeotsie.’ For sxase- 
mpayia yiveras cp. Plato, Laws 701 E, éyévero etpayia. 

18. onpetoy 8¢ «.r.A. An indication of what? Probably of the 
fact that the constitution which gives supreme power to the midway 
class is the best. 

19. Iéduv re ydp fv rovTev (Sydor 8 ex rijs woufoews). For dyes 
== dnddy dors, see Liddell and Scott and Bon. Ind. 174a 14sqq. 
That Solon belonged to the moderately well-to-do class is testified 
also by °A@. Hod. c. 5 and Plut. Solon, cc. 1 and 14. No evidence 
of the fact is to be found in Solon, Fragm. 15, which seems only 
to show that he was not wealthy, nor do the quotations from his 
poems in ’A6, oA. c. § prove the point, as the writer seems to think 
that they do. Aristotle probably did not regard Cleisthenes as one 
of the best lawgivers. He must have been a wealthy man. 

20. 08 yap fv Bacwheds. This is added in correction of those who 
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had said that Lycurgus was king. Ephorus had done so (Fragm. 64, 
ap. Strab. p. 482, réas yév ody dBaaidever 6 Avxotpyos dyrl rou ddeAdoi, 
yewopivoy 8¢ xatdds éwerpéuever dxeivoy: cp. Plut. Lycurg. c. 3). Other 
authorities went further; according to them Lycurgus was for many 
years king at Lacedaemon (Plut. Solon, c. 16). Wide domains were 
attached to the Lacedaemonian kingship (Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of 
Spaarta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 44. 2), and if Lycurgus had been 
kim, he would have been a rich man and not one of the péoo. Cp. 
Hom, Odyss. 1. 392, 
ob péy ydp rs randy Bacevéper’ ald 1é ol dm 
Gdvecdy séRerat, xal reynécrepos avros. 
Tie view that Lycurgus was not a king recurs in the speech of 
CReomenes III in Plut. Cleom. c. 10, riv Avgoipyor, 8s ore Bacweis 
be obre Apyer, Warns 82 Bacitevew émyeiper dy rois Swhoss spoqAbey 
Ge eyopdy x12. 

Ml. XapdvSas. Charondas, though praised here, is apparently 
teferred to in c. 13. 1297 23 8qq. as the author of an dpwroxparia 
(tgalbodying one at any rate of the codiopara to which Aristotle 
obFects (see note on 1274 22). 

WR. davepdy 8 ex rodrev x.r.A. Three reasons for the comparative 
faraty of § dd rée péowy wodireia are given in what follows :— 
(t) the class of péco: is often small, (2) the constitution is the 
Watcome of a victory of the rich or the poor, (3) those who have 
hac? the hegemony in Greece have seldom favoured this consti- 

tation. In 7 (5). 1. 1301 b 39 8qq. a different reason is given for 
the tendency of constitutions to assume the form of oligarchy or 


28. dy radrais, i.e. dy rais wAelarais sroderelas (CP. 14 8qQ.). 

27. wpds 82 rodros x.rA. Compare Plato, Laws 715 A, and as 
to Argos Thuc. 5. 82. 2, Plut. Alcib. c. 15, and Paus. 2. 20. 2. 

As to Tegea see Xen. Hell. 6. 5. 6—10. 

90. rh» Swepoxhy tis wodtretas, ‘the superior share in the 
advantages of the constitution’: cp. 7 (5). 8. 1309:a 28, rois fyrro» 
seuvevos rit soXcreias, and 6 (4). 8. 12944 19, ris lodrnros ris 
welureias. 

38. drs 82 x.r.A. The cause now mentioned for the general 
prevalence in Greece of democracy and oligarchy does not account 

for the prevalence of these two constitutions throughout the Greek 
world, for though the constitutional development of the States of 
Greece Proper, Western Asia Minor, the Northern Aegean, and 
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the Propontis, etc. was considerably influenced by the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians, this can hardly be said of the constitutional 
development of the Greek States of Italy and Sicily, in which Athens 
did not interfere till a comparatively late date, or of Cyrene and 
Massalia, where neither the Lacedaemonians nor the Athenians 
appear to have interfered at all. 

tév dv tyepovig yevondvev rijs ‘EA\d80s, ‘those who held in the 
past the hegemony of Greece.’ Aristotle refers to the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians (7 (5). 7. 1307 b 228qq.). For the phrase 
cp. Aeschin. c. Ctes. c. 133, of rév ‘EAAipo wore dfcovrres tryepdves elvan 
(said of the Lacedaemonians): Demosth. Fragm. 17, rév iyyncapéver 
rijs ‘EAdéos (said of the Thebans): and Sext. Empir. adv. Mathem. 
6. 9, of re ris ‘EXAd8os ipyotpevos cal én’ dvBpia SiaBdnro: Swapriara, Cp. 
also for ylyvecOas dv iryepovig 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 5, rods dy rais dpyais 
ywoudvous. 

88. ddtyducg mai wap ddiyors. Aristotle often uses expressions 
like this: cp. 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 23, ddtydas § cdiyas, and see Vahlen 
on Poet. 14. 14542 1, who refers to Poet. 24. 1460a 9, De Gen. 
An. 1.19. 727 b 28 sq. and 3. 5. 756a 16 sq., Eth. Nic. 7. 11. 1151 b 
30, and other passages. See also Bon. Ind. s. v. dAcydes, and Plato, 
Rep. 491 B. 

els ydp dvhp «1.X., ‘for one man only of those formerly in 
a position of supreme authority was persuaded to allot this con- 
stitution [to these with whom he had to do].’ For the use of ési 
in réy spérepoy dp’ iryepovig yevoperor, Cp. én’ evmpatig in Soph. O. C. 
1554) 

pon evdaisoves yévorOe, xan’ evmpatig 
pepynoGé pou Oaydvros evruxeis aei. 
It is doubtful whether we should supply rijs ‘EAAados with é¢’ iyeponig, 
though we have had rap ep iryepovia yevonever ris ‘EXAddos in 32; 
Bonitz (Ind. s. v. iyepovia) and Sus. (i. 597) do not appear to 
supply ris ‘“EAAddos, but to take statesmen at the head of their 
respective States to be referred to. Statesmen at the head of the 
greater Greek States would, however, be in a position to exercise 
an influence over the affairs of Greece. It is to be noticed that while 
the reference is to peoples in 32, statesmen are now referred to. 
I take the allusion to be to Theramenes: see vol.i.p. 470. A con- 
stitution which Thucydides describes both as dAryapxia and as 
aptoroxparia was introduced at Thasos and in other States dependent 
on Athens in the time of the Four Hundred (Thuc. 8. 64). Aristotle 
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may well have thought that Epaminondas and Pelopidas missed 
a splendid opportunity of introducing the polity when the victory 
of Leuctra made Thebes the leading power in Greece, and that 
Arcadia, for instance, might have prospered better if Epaminondas 
had advised those who reorganized it to give it a less democratic 
constitution than they actually did. Why cuvsersioOy and not 
excioOn? ZupweiHew seems hardly to differ in meaning from seide» 
in De Caelo, 2. 1. 2844 2, dsdwep cates éyet cupweibew éavriv rovs 
apxaious xai pddora srarplous jaw GAnbeis elvas Adyous, and the word is 
said by Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 3. 1. 254. 3 to be often used in 
the same sense as weiéew by Theopompus. uvereiof) may mean 
no more here, or it may mean, as Richards suggests, ‘was per- 
suaded to agree in doing so and so. For ravrqy dsodouvas rip 
raf, where I can hardly think (with Welldon) that awodotra: 
means ‘to restore’ (Sus. translates the word ‘ins Leben zu rufen,’ 
‘to call into being’), cp. Xen. Rep. Lac. 8. 5, ob spérepow awedene re 
whnbe rovs wépous (5 Aveotpyos), In ’A6. Hod. Cc. 11, THe auryy ragy 
éxodéecew, the word perhaps means ‘to restore.’ 

40. 48y 82 «rd. Kal rois dy rais wdAeow, ‘among those in the 
individual cities also,’ as well as among rulers of the leading States 
of Greece: cp. Xen. Anab. 6. 6. 12, clot péy yap eyyis al ‘EAAnpides 
wddes* ris 8¢ “EAAddos Aaxedaidmoc spoeorixagw’ ixavol 3¢ elas nal els 
éxacros Aaxedaipovies dy tais wikeow & vs Buvdovras dcanpdrrecbat. 
Anistotle evidently holds that the bad spirit to which he refers had 
had its origin in the policy of the Athenian and Lacedaemonian 
statesmen and had spread from it to the dependent States ruled by 
them. Macaulay perhaps remembers the passage before us when 
he writes of the Englishry and Irishry of Ireland in 1688-9 (History 
of England, c. 12), ‘It was now impossible to establish in Ireland 
a just and beneficent government. ... The opportunity had passed 
away; compromise had become impossible; the two infuriated 
castes were alike convinced that it was necessary to oppress or to 
be oppressed, and that there could be no safety but in victory, 
vengeance, and dominion.’ Mndé BovrAerOa 1d icov, ‘not even to 
wish for that which is equal and fair,’ much less to endeavour to 
realize it. For rd tcov cp. 29, ov xatkoracs xowny wodsreiay ob8 tony. 

2. dpiorn, sc. rais wAcioras médeos (C. II. 12958 25: C. 13. 1296 b. 
1297 b 33). 

5. nai rouroy 8) rév rpdwow dxopdyny. Cp. 2. 8. 1268 b 15, xal 
tovroy 8) rd» rpéwow Sydow Gre peprovow; Metaph. Z. 2. 1028b 24, 
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nal rotroy 39 rév rpéwoy éwexreives ras ovolas, and other passages 
collected in Bon. Ind. 173a 16 sqq. In 7 (g). 3. 1303b 16 we 
have eal obre 87, which is less common. 

7. del ydp x.t.d. So in 8 (6). 6. 1320b 21 8q. we are told 
that the first form of oligarchy is that which makes a near approach 
to the polity. 

9. upds iwdGeow, ‘in relation to a presupposition’ (in contra- 
distinction to dwiés), i.e. in relation to the presupposition of 
a given case in which what is in the abstract most choiceworthy 
is not most advantageous. For spés ixdébeow see Bon. Ind. 797 a 
52 qq: 

Aéyeo 82 «.1r.A. It does not follow that what is in the abstract 
most choiceworthy will be advantageous in a given case. Punish- 
ment, which is in the abstract by no means choiceworthy, will be 
advantageous in the case of a criminal (4 (7). 13. 1332 108qq.) 
Cp. also Rhet. 2. 13. 1389 b 37, rd pe yap cupdhépor aire dyabde ev, 
7d 8¢ xaddv dtAds. Thus, though the first form of oligarchy, which 
makes a near approach to the polity, is in the abstract the most 
choiceworthy form, in a given case an extreme form of oligarchy 
may be advantageous (cp. c. 12. 1296 b 33 8q.). 

18. Tis 8¢ wodtrefa x.t.A. Cp. c. 1.1288 b 24 8qq. andc. 3. 1289b 
17.sqq. Compare also Rhet. 1. 4. 13604 30, xpyoysow 82 wpds ras 
vonobecias rd pi) pdvov date ris wodtreia cupepes ex ray wapednAvOdrae 
Gewpovrrt, GAG xal rds wapa rois dAdo eidevat, al woias Trois woices 
dppdrrovow, 

14. Anwréov, i.e. twoberéov: cp. 2. 2. 12614 16, AapBdwes ydp 
ravrny Unrdbeaw 5 Lexpdrns, and 8 (6). 1.13178 18. ‘In a logical 
sense AapSdvew is used synonymously with alreioOat, iwobéeObau, and 
in contrast to dexsiva’ (Bon. Ind. 422b x1). That the principle 
here insisted on was inherited by Aristotle from Theramenes we 
have seen in vol. i. p. 491. Aristotle draws attention to it here 
because it has a bearing on the question what constitution is 
advantageous in a given case. To answer this question we must 
begin by ascertaining what is the strongest element in the given 
State, and what constitution will enlist its support. 

17. dx re rod wovod nai woood. For the omission of the article 
before srogov cp. 4 (7). 11. 1330b 1, mpds re ras wodsrixds xpdfes cai 
sodeuxds. ‘New England abolished caste; in Virginia they still 
talk of “quality folk ”’ (Lowell, Among my Books, p. 239). 

18 ddeviepia, which is said in c. 8. 12944 11 to be the dpos of 
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democracy, is here distinguished from 9 rot sAnOous iwepoyyn. The 
wAgGec, in fact, may include others than of AevOepo: (3. 15. 1286 a 
36). For the grouping together of wAcvrov wa:delav etyévecay Cp. C. 4. 
1291 b 28 sq. and 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 39. 

20. For érépy pépa: ris wodeus, éf Sv cuvdoryxe pepGy 4 wédss, see 
note on 1339 b 38. For the reversal of the order of the words in 
vO pey wosdy indpxew érépy pipe: ris wiAews ... DA dé pepe rd woody 
see note on 1277 a 31, and cp. 26, deacror eidos Snpoxparias xara Thy 
emepoxy tov dhyyou éxdorov. 

23. éwepdxew, sc. rodro rd pépos. 

25. hy cipnpdrny dvadoylay, i.e. so as to overbalance its defect 
in quality. 

26. Though Aristotle uses the word wépuxey here, he does not 
probably intend to imply that democracy or oligarchy exist by 
nature under any circumstances (cp. 3. 17. 1287 b 39 8q.). 

29. day 82 1d Tov Bavadcuy xai pioOapvodyrey, Thy redcutalay. 
This hardly agrees with c. 6. 1293a 1 8qq. No doubt the ultimate 

democracy will exist only in States in which artisans and day- 
labourers are very numerous, but it will not exist even in them 
waless the revenue is large enougp to make an ample provision of 
pay possible. 

31. Swou 8é 1d téy edwépuy ai yrupipev «1A. We see from 8 (6). 

]- 1321 a 8 sqq. that other things have to be taken into account in 

deciding what kind of oligarchy is suitable to a given State besides 

that mentioned here—for instance, the character of the territory. 

In 2. 12, 1274. 18 we have éx ray yrupiper cal riv ebwdpev, but in 

the passage before us the article is: omitted after «af because the 

two classes are treated as nearly akin. Compare with 31 sq. Depi 
perpefiéreros 5. 4668 33, paxpofterepa yap rd Aerépeva TH wANOe 

108 vypot, day mdeiome Ady imepéxy ard ro woidy } A\|lwerat xard Td 

reels, 

% xara thy bmepoxty Tod SAtyapyixod wAhOous, ‘according to 
the degree of superiority ’ (i.e. in quality) ‘ possessed by the oligar- 
chical population.’ Aj40s must here be used of the class referred 
to without much reference to its numbers: cp. 31, rd rév ebrdpey xai 
yrepizaw (sc. wAjdoc). The phrase recurs in 8 (6). 1. 13178 11, 

doravres 8¢ nal woia ray SAcyapxiiy roi wANGes. 

84. Set B del... 88. rodrous, and 1297 a 6. dow... b 1. pdvow Sus., 
following Buecheler, would transfer to before 1294 b 14, rov, and 
1307 bb L 8a... 28. dpxecOa, to after dws, 1294 b 40. But 
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Welldon retains the traditional order of these passages, and, 
I think, rightly. 1 do not see any reason why Aristotle should not 
in 1296 b 34-38 advise the framers of oligarchies and democracies 
to frame their constitutions so as to satisfy the péoou, and though 
the counsel as to the construction of durable polities and aristo- 
cracies which is given in 1297 a 6—b 28 might have been given in 
c. 9, where Buecheler and Sus. would place it, it should not escape 
attention that pomperépa, 1297 a 7, evidently takes up pdémpor, 1296 
b 40, and that it can hardly be right to tear asunder the two sen- 
tences in which these words occur, as Buecheler and Sus. would 
do. It should also be noticed that the closing remark in 1297 b 
26-28 as to rd pécov comes better after, than before, what we have 
been told in c. 11 as to the importance of of péoo. Aristotle's 
object in 1297 a 6—b 28 is to add two cautions to what he has 
already said in c. 9 as to the proper way of constructing polities 
and aristocracies, the one against falling into the error into which 
framers of these constitutions frequently fell, and trying to deceive 
the demos in addition to giving an unfair share of power to the 
well-to-do, and the other against fixing the property-qualification 
without reference to the circumstances of the particular case, and 
omitting to take care that those admitted to political rights shall 
be more numerous than those excluded from them. The latter 
caution is in complete harmony with, and was probably suggested 
by, what is said at the outset of the discussion in c. 12. 1296b 
14 8qq- 

85. év rH wodtreig goes with mpochapBdvew, and we should 
translate ‘should make the moderately well-to-do sharers in the 
advantages of the constitution in addition to the class specially 
favoured by him.’ Bonitz (Ind. s.v. mpooAaySdvev) compares with the 
passage before us 8 (6). 4. 1319 b 7, r@ mpocAapBdver ws wAciorous 
nai Toei woriras py wdvov Tous ywotous GAAd xai Tous wdbous x.7.r. 

86. oroxdfecOar trav pédow. Cp. ’Ad. Tod, C. 22, croxaldperoy rou 
mdnOous, and Polyb. 6. 15. 9. 

87. édv re Snpoxparixods x.t.A. Cp. c. 11. 1296 a 13 8qq. 

88. Swou 8é x.r.A., ‘but where the mass of the moderately well- 
to-do outweighs either both the extreme classes taken together or 
even one of them only, there it is possible for a durable polity to 
exist.’ See vol. i. p. §01, note. ‘Ysepreive: probably means ‘ out- 
weighs’ (cp. 32, tmepreives rp mop), not ‘exceeds in number,’ 
though in small Greek States the very rich may often have been 
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more numerous than the moderately well-to-do (c. 11. 12964 
10 sqq.). 

40. For o882y goBepdy ph cp. (with Bon. Ind. 828 a 30) Metaph. 
6.8. 1050 b 23, xal ob PeBepde py wore ory: cp. also Ken. Hiero, 
1. 12, GoBepow yap my dua orepnbac: ris dpyjs kal addvara yéverras 
TyapacacGas robs adumoarras. 

2 obSéwore ydp report Boudfcovrur Soudeverw roig Erdpoig x.1.A. 1297 a. 
The sense is—for, if the rich are to combine with the poor against 
the péeor, either the one class must submit to be ruled by the other, 
and neither of the two classes will agree to that, or they must fall 
beck on a xow} wedirefa which will give both classes a share of 
power, and if they seek to find a woAcrefa more row than this, they 
will seek in vain. 

3. od8epiay eipfooumy GAAny radrns. Vict. and Lamb. supply 
eaverépay before ravrns, while Sus.* (‘so werden sie keine andere als 
diese finden’) and Welldon (‘they will not discover any other than 
this’) make ravrns in the gen. after Ay». For Dos with the gen. 
cp. Eth. Nic. 5. 1g. 1138 a 15 sq. and see Bon. Ind.s.v. I incline 

myelf, however, to supply xoworépay. _ 

4 d péper ydip dpyew «tA. Td ev pipes dpyew nal EpyerOar is 
4 sign of freedom (8 (6). 2. 1317 b 2 sq.), and a constitution in 
Which it found a place would be especially xow?. 

6. karmrhs 8 6 péoos. Cp. De An. 2. 11.4244 6, 7d yep pévov 
reir yiveras yap mpds éxadrepoy alray Odrepoy r&v Expwy. Aristotle’s 
Conception of the péoo: ruling as arbitrators between rich and poor 
Was perhaps suggested to him by the fact that Greek States 
occasionally had recourse to an dpywy pecidios when the dmoria 
*ple EAgAovs mentioned in 4 sq. existed (cp. 7 (gs). 6. 1306a 
36 t0q., where the phrase recurs). 

bey 8 Oy Enewvoy 4 wodtreia utx0j, rooodTe poviperépa. Cp. 7 (5). 
7- 1307 8 5 8qq. 

7. nai vv rag dpioroxparixds Bovdopdvev worety wohtrelas, ‘even 
of those who wish to construct aristocratic constitutions,’ not merely 
of those who wish to construct oligarchies. I incline to think that 

vhs dgeronpariads sodcreias Means here ‘aristocratic constitutions,’ 
not ‘aristocratic polities,’ though in c. 14. 1298 b 10 we have 
welereas épcroxparixys used in the sense of an ‘ aristocratic polity.’ 
That many aristocracies were not unlike oligarchies we know from 
c. 7. 1293 b 20 sq. and 7 (5). 7. 1307 4 15 sqq. 
@. & Te wapaxpodecOar rdiv Sipor. How odious laws were 
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which deceived the demos, we see from Demosth. c. Timocr- 
Cc. 79. 

10. dvdyxn yap x.r.A. By Weudas dyaéd Aristotle means apparent 
privileges which come to nothing and disappoint those to whom 
they are given. He perhaps remembers Theogn. 607, 

apxn ere Yevdous puxpn xdpis és 8€ redeuriy 
alcypdv 8 xépdos kai xaxdy, apddrepor, 
yiveras’ ov8¢ rt Kady, Srp Werdos spocopapry 
aydpi xa é£é\6n mp@rov and ordparos 
(a saying which is apparently referred to in Soph. Fragm. 749, 75° 
Nauck ; cp. also Plato, Rep. 490 C, jyoupévns 87 dAnAeias obx dy wore, 
olpa:, paipev abrf xopdv xaxév dxodovéjca). Eurip. Fragm, 1022 Nauck 
(1035, ed. 2) should also be compared, 
duornvos Gotis Ta Kadd cal Wevdn Aéyor 
ov roicde xpnras rots Kadois aAnbéow, 
and Fragm. 266 Nauck (264, ed. 2), 
ra ydp otc cpbes mpacodper’ dpbas 
Trois mpdocovoww xaxdy fAbev, 
and Menand. Inc. Fab. Fragm. cclxx (Meineke, Fr. Com, Gr. 4— 
292), 
xpetrrov 8° dccbas Wevdos fh dAnbes xaxdv. 
Some familiar proverb or verse probably lies at the root of all these 
passages. 

ll, at yap wAeovefiat ray whouciww dwodAdouc paddor thy wols—- 
reiay ai rod Sipou, ‘for the undue gains of the rich’ (i.e. the 
superiority of political advantage which the ingenious constitutional 
contrivances referred to secure to the rich) ‘are more fatal to the 
constitution than those of the demos.’ Wn)ecovefia here = rd wAtov 
dxew, not rd Bovrerba mréov éxew (Bon. Ind. s.v.). The reason 
why the undue gains of the rich are more fatal to the constitution 
than those of the poor probably is that these gains fall to a minority, 
and to a minority specially keen for political predominance (7 (5). 
7. 1307417, xpetrrov re ydp Td mAeioy cai padAov ayanéow icow Exovres) 
and specially ready to abuse it (1307 a 19 sq.). 

14. “Eons 8 Soa x.t.A. "Ev rais modtreias probably means ‘in 
polities,’ i.e. in polities strictly so called: cp. 7 (5). 8. 1307 b 40 
sqq., where a warning is addressed to ‘ well-mixed constitutions’ 
not to trust to the artifices described in the chapter before us; hence 
it is likely that framers of aristocracies and polities often com- 
mitted the error of trusting to them. We know that Plato did so 
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in the Laws (see vol. i. p. 502, note 2), and the constitution 
sketched in the Laws is said by Aristotle to be meant for a polity 
(2. 6. 1265 b 26 sqq.). Plato may have been misled by the 
example of Charondas (1297 a 23). The plan followed in the 
aristocracies and polities which Aristotle here criticizes was to give 
thedemos an apparent, but illusory, share in the popular assembly, 
in office, in the dicasteries, and in the possession of arms and the 
practice of gymnastic exercises. Similar devices are occasionally 
practised in modern times. Thus in the South African Republic 
the Uitlander or alien after a period of two years’ residence and 
naturalization acquires only a vote in the election of the second 
Raad, a worthless franchise, for the Acts of this body must be pre- 
sented to the President of the Republic for consideration, and can 
only become law if he decides to submit them for the approval of 
the first Raad, and its approval is obtained (Zimes, Jan. 1, 1896). 
It should be noticed that the advice which Aristotle himself gives to 
dligarchies to associate the demos with the privileged class in the 
deliberative, but to give it only a nugatory or consultative voice 
(c. 14. 1298 b 32 sqq.) comes perilously near that which he 
Censures here. It would seem from what Aristotle says in the 
Passage before us that even in polities the rich had to be forced by 
Penalties to attend in the assembly and dicasteries, and to possess 
heavy arms and practise gymnastic exercises, so that it is not 
supnsing that in extreme democracies they commonly absented 
themselves from the meetings of the assembly and dicasteries 
(6, 1293 2 8 sq.). 

17. wept éxxAnoiay pevx.t.A. Cp. 2. 6. 1266a 9 sqq. Aristotle 
does not object to the imposition of a fine on all, whether rich or 
poor, for non-attendance at the assembly, but to the imposition of 
& fine exclusively on the well-to-do, or of a much larger fine on 
them than was imposed on the poor, unless indeed the imposition of 
2 fine on the rich is balanced by the provision of pay for the poor 
(1297 a 38 sqq.: cp.c.14. 1298 b 13 sqq.). A fine was imposed at 

Athens on those who did not attend the assembly (Pollux, 8. 104, 
where habitual absentees are perhaps meant by rots pi) éxxAnoudi{or- 
vas), but no doubt on rich and poor alike, though of course a fine 
would not be easily leviable from the very poor. Ifthe fine thus 
levied was of equal amount for both rich and poor, it would 
obviously fall more lightly on the rich than on the poor, and there- 
fore would be more effective in securing the attendance of the poor 
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than of the rich, whether this was intended by those who instituted 
it or not. The comitia centuriata at Rome were so organized that 
the centuries of the rich outnumbered those of the poor (Seeley, 
Introduction to Political Science, p. 350). 

10. wept 82 rds dpxds «.7.A. A device of a somewhat similar 
kind finds a place in the constitution of the imaginary Persia of 
Xenophon’s Cyropaedeia, for under this constitution office was 
confined to the ‘complete citizens,’ and no one could become 
a complete citizen without having in youth attended the public 
schools, which only those could do whose fathers could afford to 
maintain them in idleness. Thus while Xenophon can say that 
none of the 120,000 Persians were excluded from office by law, it 
was practically possible only for the sons of well-to-do parents to 
hold office (Xen. Cyrop. 1. 2. 15). 

BO. tots pev dover timnpa, ‘those who possess rateable pro- 
perty,’ cp. 3. 12. 1283 a 17, riunua épovras, and ‘AO. Hod. c. 39, 
l. 24, €» rots rd resnuata mapexouevacs. 

ph dfetvar dépvuc8ar, It is implied that in the constitutions to 
which Aristotle refers men were glad to avoid holding office; hence 
no pay can have been attached to the offices, or at any rate no 
pay large enough to be tempting. The tenure of office without 
pay is described in 2. 11. 1273 a 17 as characteristic of aristo- 
cracy, and some of the constitutions to which Aristotle here refers 
were aristocracies (cp. 8); whether offices were unremunerated in 
polities also, we do not learn. 

Zl. xai wept 1d Stxacrfpia «tA. Cp. c. 14. 1298b 16 sqq. 
In the constitutions referred to here there seem to have been dica- 
steries of which the poor were nominally at any rate members, bat 
in the Lacedaemonian and Carthaginian aristocracies the magistrates 
constituted the judicial authority of the State (3. 1. 1275 b 8 sqq.). 

23. dy rots XapevBou vépors. Charondas legislated for Catana 
and the other Chalcidian cities of Italy and Sicily (2. 12. 1274 a 23 
sqq.), but his laws seem to have been in use also at Thurii, if we 
may trust Diod. 12. 11 sqq., at Mazaca in Cappadocia (Strabo, 
Pp. 539), and apparently at Cos (Herondas, 2. 48: see Crusius, 
Untersuchungen, p. 34 sqq.), and very possibly in other cities of 
which we do not hear. 

24. dwoypapapdvors, ‘after having their names entered in a 
register.. There was a list of members of the assembly at Athens 
(wisag dexAnovacrixés), in which men entered their names on attain- 
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ing the proper age (Demosth. Or. 44. in Leoch. c. 35: Gilbert, 
Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., pp. 199, 289: 
Haussoullier, Vie Municipale en Attique, p. 112 sq.), and such lists 
must have existed in most Greek States which had assemblies, 
for otherwise it would be impossible to exclude persons not 
entitled to serve, especially where pay was forthcoming for 
attendance, but the peculiarity of the arrangement described in 
the text is that registration was optional, and that poor men were 
discouraged from registering by the imposition of heavy penalties on 
those who after registering failed to attend (rovras, 27). This 
device differs from the rest in not affecting the poor exclusively. 
Not a few rich persons might be glad to avoid all risk of incurring 
these heavy penalties, and might consequently abstain from 
entering their names on the register. As to the use of the word 
dxoypdgpecGa: see Mr. W. Wyse in Class. Rev. 12. 392. 

29. tiv adraév 8 tpéwor urd. Some oligarchies deprived the 
many of their heavy arms (7 (5). 10. 1311 a 12:8q.), and the consti- 
tutions referred to here did in a stealthy way much the same thing 
as those oligarchies did openly. We are told in 2. 5.1264 a 20 9qq. 
that the Cretan States forbade their slaves to practise gymnastic 
exercises and to possess heavy arms, and the two things go together 
in the passage before us also. 

S4. tasra pey ody Styapyixd Ta codicpata rijs vopoleias. 
Cp. Eth. Nic. 10. 2. 1373 b 8, ratra 8¢ caparud ¢or rd mdb. 

3B. dv 82 tais Sypoxpariacs x.7.4. This was the case at Athens, 
where pay was provided for attendance at the assembly and dica- 
steries, but no special fine was imposed on the rich for non- 
attendance. Pay would be provided in democracies for holders of 
office also, but Aristotle does not dwell on that, because in many 
democracies the real authority rested to a large extent with the 
assembly and the dicasteries. We do not hear, so far as I am aware, 
that poor men were ever in democracies enabled by pay to possess 
heavy arms and practise gymnastic exercises. 

40. roig prev picbdy wopiLay rois S¢ Cypiay. Mopifew does not 
suit with (qpniar, and we expect rois 3¢ rdrrew (nuiay (cp. 38), but see 
motes On 12578 21 and 1287b 26, and cp. 6 (4). 14. 1298b 17 
agq., where rarrey is used both with psGd» and with (nuiar. Anstotle 
evidently sees that simply extending the fine to the poor would 
mot suffice, inasmuch as many of them would be too poor to pay 
it, and indeed could not afford to attend without remuneration. 
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41. xowwvotey, SC. rou éxxAnou{ev nad dexdlew. 

1297 b. 1. Set 8é «.7.X,, ‘but the constitution [of the polity] should indeed 
be composed of’ (or in other words ‘ should give political rights to’) 
‘the possessors of heavy arms and none others, [so that it will be 
necessary to name a property-qualification for membership of it ;] 
still it is not possible to define the amount of this property-qualifica- 
tion absolutely ’ (in contradistinction to ‘relatively to the particular 
State’) ‘and to say that it should be this or that, but we must 
consider what is the highest amount falling within the reach of the 
particular State that will allow those who share in the constitution 
to outnumber those who do not, and we must fix this amount.’ 
Sus. and Welldon translate rj» roXereiay here ‘the polity,’ but if we 
translate it thus, we can hardly avoid translating 7 wodcrefa in 12 8q. 
and 14 sq. in the same way. In 14 sq., however, at any rate 
7 twoXtreia Cannot be thus translated, and neither Sus. nor Welldon 
thus translate it there. I incline, therefore, to translate ry» woXsreias 
here ‘ the constitution [of the polity],’ and to translate 9 woAsreéa in 
12 sq. and 14 sq. ‘the constitution.’ Bonitz (Ind. 612b 12 sq.) 
translates rj» modtreiay in the passage before us and 4 wodcreia in 
12 8q. ‘ universitas civium,’ but I prefer the rendering ‘the con- 
stitution’ (see note on 1293 b 41). That the polity will confine 
political rights to the possessors of heavy arms is taken for 
granted; this has been already said in 2. 6. 1265 b 28 sq. 
and 3. 7. 1279 b 2 sqq. If the property-qualification were 
fixed so high as to make those excluded from political mghts 
more numerous than those admitted to them, the constitution 
would not be a polity but an oligarchy (c. 5. 12924 39 sqq.). 
The property-qualification which entitles to political rights in the 
polity will vary in different States; it will be high where a high quali- 
fication will bring an adequate number within the constitution, it will 
be lower where that will not be so. When it is said that the consti- 
tution must be ‘ composed of’ the possessors of heavy arms (for é 
here designates the material of which the constitution is made, cp. 2. 
6. 1265 b 28 sq. and 3. 7. 1279 b 2 sqq., and see notes on 1290 b8 
and 1319a 24), the meaning probably is that membership of the 
assembly and dicasteries and the right of electing magistrates should 
be confined to this class. For though cai py peréxovres rey ripe, 6, 
might seem to indicate that the phrase implies access to office strictly 

. so called, a distinction is drawn in 14 sqq. between membership of 
the rodireia and eligibility to office. It is evident, in fact, from 32. 8. 
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1268a 27 sqq. and 3. 11.1281 b 28 sq. that, though the expression 
periyes ras mwoXsreias Often Means peréxew ror rysdy (e.g. in Cc. 5. 
12924 41 and 8 (6). 6. 1320 b 26)—in one passage, indeed (2. 8. 
1268a 31 sqq.), it means perdyew wacay ray riywoy—it does not 
always do so, and sometimes implies nothing more than member- 
ship of the assembly and dicasteries and the right of electing 
magistrates. Under of ra dda éxovres Aristotle probably includes 
only of dwAcrevorres, not of dAcrevxéres (cp. 12 8qq. and 2. 8. 
1267 b 32 sq., where rd ra GrAa éxov is coupled with rd mpomoAcpoir). 
Ol ra osha fxovres are tacitly distinguished in what follows from 
ol stmmres: see as to this above on 1289 b 31 and 12944 4I. 
For éeapévous Busse (De Praesidiis Aristotelis Politica Emen- 
dandi, p. 22) compares Poet. c. 7. 14514 9, 6 8¢ «ar abriy ny 
Grew vod xpayparos Spos, det perv 5 peiLww pdyps rov civdndos elvas 
ade dori xara Td péyebos, ws 8é drdds dwpicavras eineiv, dv dow 
peyties xr. Aeiv must be supplied with tmdpyer (Schneider) and 
dt with rérrew. As to the suppression of de see notes on 1335 b 5 
and 1328 a 8. 

6. @oun yap of wéyntes x.1.X., ‘for (this course will not cause 
any difficulty with the poor, for| they are willing,’ etc. We learn, 
however, from 7 (5). 8. 1308 b 34 sqq. and 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 14 sqq. 
that something besides abstinence from outrage or spoliation on 
the part of the rulers is necessary if the poor are to remain quiet ; 
office must not be a source of large gains. Who are meant by.of 
wépqres, we see from Aristoph. Plut. 552 Didot, 

wTexou per yap Bios, dy ov Aeyes, (ny dorew pndév Eyovra’ 

rou O¢ wévnros (ny peddpevov xai rots épyos mpocéxovrra, 

wepeyiyvecOar 8 aire pndev, py peévros pnd? emdcimey. 
The passage before us shows that they possessed some property: 
in 1.2. 41252b 12 it is implied that the més owned an ox for 
ploughing, but of course this would be true only of small cultivating 
landowners, not of urban séyyres. In Plato, Rep. 552 A the terms 
aévqs and dwopos are conjoined. As to the amwopos see note on 
1279 b 19. 

9. xaplevras. See note on 12674 I. 

10. nai eidOacr 8é «rd. Aristotle has just noticed a difficulty 
in connexion with his proposal which may be removed by wise 
conduct on the part of the ruling class, and now he notices another 
of which the same thing may be said. He perhaps remembers how 
the Council of the Areopagus had induced the poorer citizens of 
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Athens to take their place in the triremes and to fight at Salamis 
by giving each man eight drachmae ('A6. Hed. c. 23). Compare 
the experience of the oligarchical leaders at Mytilene (Thue. 3. 
27.2). To be willing to fight on condition of receiving food and 
without any pay was evidence of an easily contented disposition : 
cp. Plato, Rep. 420 A, vai, iy 8 ey, xai ratrd ye emoirws nal obdd 
prrbdy mpds rois asrios AapBdvorses, Gowen ol dddos (drixoupa), and 
Eubul. Aaidades, Fragm. 1 (Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 3. 216), 
Gere. & dyev 
peoGou wap avrois carapdvew emoines. 

Cp. also Plut. Aristid. c. 10, dpyi{eaGas 8¢ Aaxedaiponion, Srs raw werian 
nai vi» dwropiay ry yur sapovcay "AGnvainis pdvor épecs, vis O dperns ani 
ras dudorysias Guynuopotow én otrions Uxip ris ‘EAAddes cyavifecbm 
sapaxadoiwres. It would seem from the passage before us that the 
poor were commonly expected to help in fighting for the State even 
in a polity—whether as hoplites or as light-armed troops (8 (6). 7. 
132k a 13 8q.), we are not told. 

12. dor. 8 4 wodcteia trap dviots ob pdvoy dx tov émAcreudvrer 
@Ad nat dx rév cdwhtteunédrev. ‘H modireia, ‘the constitution.’ 
Aristotle would approve this arrangement because it adds to the 
number of those admitted to political rights (and so to the strength 
of the polity) without altering the class to which they belong. 
Plato (Laws 753 B: vol. i. p. 446) had given the right of 
nominating the three hundred citizens from whom the thirty-seven 
Nomophylakes are afterwards chosen by the whole city to those 
citizens, éwécos wep dy Onda iswucd f} me{ucd riPevras nal wodépow 
Kexowarnxocw €y tais eherdpas aire» tis nAsxias duvdyeot, @ CON- 
stituency not very unlike that described in the text. 

15. dx rodroy, i.e. de réy émXcrevdvrey nal ray owAirevxdrex, Mem- 
bership of the assembly and the dicasteries was conferred an both 
these classes. So in the constitution of the imaginary Persia of 
Xenophon’s Cyropaedeia office was confined to those citizens who, 
being between the ages of twenty-six and fifty-one, bore heavy 
arms and served on foreign expeditions, while the citizens above 
fifty-one years of age elected the holders of the magistracies and 
acted as judges (Xen. Cyrop. 1. 2. 13 sq.). 

16. nal 4 mpstn $2 wodtreia x.r.A. This is added in justification 
of the recommendation in 1297 b 1 that the polity should confine 
political rights to the possessors of heavy arms. The earliest 
constitution gave political rights to those who fought for the State, 
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and Aristotle is probably inclined to presume that the earliest 
constitution will have been framed on a correct principle; thus he 
holds that the oldest kind of democracy is the best (8 (6). 4. 1318 b 
6 eqq.). We do not hear what was the nature of the military force 
under the kings, but the knights were supreme in the oligarchies 
which arose after the fall of kingship. It is clear from c. 3. 1289 b 
36 sqq. that the strength of every State did not lie in cavalry, and 
therefore that these oligarchies of knights did not exist everywhere, 
but they are said in that passage to have existed, among other 
places, at Chalcis and Eretria, at Magnesia ad Maeandrum, and at 
Many cities in Asia. They probably existed wherever there was 
& spacious open (Hdt. s. 63) plain near the city, in which cavalry 
could act with effect (8 (6). 7. 13212 8 sqq.). See notes on 
1389 b 39 and 1321 a 8. 

18. thy yap leydy cai thy Gwepoxhy dy rots iwreiow 6 wedeuos 
dyer, Cp. 7 (5). 11. 13142 31 8q., De Part. An. 2. 7. 653 b 13, 
td pér ob» ris Tpohas wepsrrapara wepl THY THs TpohRs aKeyiy Kai Gewpior 
elusiove Txea vous Adyous, and Diod. 14. 72. 4, neraraxovpevos 8’ ino rhe 
éfevgros rev aupou tiv davréw cxovedny elyor drpacror. 

19. dveu péy yip currdgews x.r.A. Cp. Eurip. Herc. Fur. 185 
Bothe (190 Dindarf), 

Grip dxAirns Boidds dor: vay Sxdov, 

nal roc, ovvraybeiow oar i) ‘yabois 

aris rveOrqxe Secdig TH TaY wedas, 
and Plut. T. Flamin. c. 8, {q@ yap 7 pdAray~ foxey apaye rip loyiy, 
fae & den cepa avai mpd tiv cuvarmicpor ev rages pig, eadrvbeions &é Kai 
vy asf diva popny axdddvot ray payoperoy exagtros dia re rdy rpdwow THs 
déwhicens cai dr: xayrds Giov reie map’ ddAndwy pépecs padAoy h 3: adror 
dapyven. 

BO. al 82 wepi ror tor0dTew euweipia: nai rages dy roig dpyaiog 
edx Suapyor, ‘and the crafts and tactical rules connected with the 
above-mentioned matters’ (i.e. the ordering of hoplites) ‘did not 
exist among the ancients. Aristotle speaks of ¢uweipias, not réxva, 
because the crafts based on mere practice to which he refers 
hardly deserved the name of arts; arts have to do with ré «aOddov, 
mot 80 épwepia (Metaph. A. 1. 981 a 15 sq.). Cp. Pol. 3. 11. 12894 
8, ras Des duneapias nai réyvas, and Plato, Phaedr. 260 E, ov« gon 
rexvg, GX’ drexvos rprfy, Gorg. 462 B sq., 465 A, and Laws 938 A, 
ole’ ole vixen ceive dreyrds dori res éurepla nail rpeBy. For rages 
(" taktischen Regeln,’ Stahr), cp. Plato, Laws 688 A, rds rages rap 
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yonov: 72% A, rais rafeos (‘ praescriptionibus suis, Stallbaum): 
823 C, ragecs wad {nuias émeriBévra. For é» rots dpxaios, Cp. C. 10. 
1295 a 12, €y rois apxaios “EAAnaw. 

22. abfavopdvuw t&y wédewv, ‘the States increasing in size’: see 
notes on 12934 1, where it has been explained that this increase 
would especially consist in an increase of the central city, and on 
1310b 17. 

24. Siéwep, ‘hence,’ i.e. the constitutions which then arose were 
called democracies (though they would now be called polities), 
because the possessors of political rights under them were more 
numerous than before and might well seem to be a demos when 
compared with the handful of men who ruled in the oligarchies 
which preceded them. It was perhaps in part because Aristotle 
saw that the earliest democracies were polities that he came to 
regard democracy as a perverted development of polity. 

25. at dpxata: wodtretar. Bonitz (Ind. 613 b 12), Susemihl, and 
others take these words to mean ‘ the ancient polities,’ but I incline 
rather to render them, with other interpreters, ‘the ancient con- 
stitutions.’ The words al dpxatat roAcreiar seem to take up 9 xpérq 
woltreia év trois “EAAnow, where sodreia means ‘constitution,’ not 
‘polity.’ Prof. Francotte (Les Formes Mixtes de Gouvernement 
d’aprés Aristote, p. 41, note 2) is not altogether satisfied with 
Susemihl’s rendering, though he follows it. 

26. 8 ddtyavOpwriay ydp od« elxov wodd 7d door (sc. al wéAes). 
Cp. c. 11. 12964 9 sqq. 

27. ddtyou re Gvres 7d TAHOOS Kal kata Thy ovvTafiw. *OA‘yos must 
be supplied with xara rnv ocvvragy in the sense of ‘insignificant,’ 
which of course is not its natural sense, but Aristotle often makes 
one word do, where the use of a second would have improved the 
sentence (see notes on 1257a 21 and1297a 40). I do not think that 
any adjective, such as davAo:, has dropped out before or after xara rie 
ouvragw. What is the suppressed nominative to imeuevov? I incline 
to think of 8ypori«oi, or in other words the class which rose to 
supreme power in the democracies, better called polities, which 
succeeded the kingships and oligarchies, i.e. of ra GrAa €xovres. For 
the displacement of re, which should follow rd, see note on 1325 a 19. 

28. 8d Tiva pev ody eiciv aitiay at wodiretat mAeiougs. This 
question has been dealt with in c. 3. 1289 b 27-c. 4. 1291 b 13. 

29. xai 8d ti wapd tds Aeyopdvas Erepar. Tas Acyouevas appears 
to include monarchy, democracy, and oligarchy, one kind only of 
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democracy and oligarchy being recognized: cp. c. 8. 1294 25, érs 
piv oby cori xai érepa wodtreias eidn wapa povapyiay re xal Snpoxpariay «ai 
Aryepyiax, This question has been dealt with in c. 4. 1291 b 15— 
c. 8.1294 a 26. 

$1. rév Ddrwr Spoiws. For the genitive see note on 1253 b 27. 
Monarchy has two forms, kingship and tyranny; oligarchy has 
four (c.g), aristocracy several (cc. 7-8); we are not distinctly told 
that there are more forms than one of polity, though we hear 
incidentally of aristocratical polities (6 (4). 14. 1298 b 10: cp. 6 (4). 

1§. 13002 41 Sq.). 

én 82 tives al Stadopal xal 8d tiva airiay cupBatve, ‘and further 
what the differences between them are, and owing to what cause it 
happens [that they are what they are].’ Cp. c. 6. 12934 Io sqq. 
and 3. 6. 1278 b 8. 

82, xpds Be rodros tis dpiorn «.t.A. Dealt with in c. 11. 

83. nai tév GAXwv woia «.1.X., ‘and of the other constitutions 
which constitution ’ (literally, ‘ which of the constitutions ’) ‘ is suit- 
ableto whom.’ Dealt with inc. 12. Cp. 8 (6). 1. 1317 a 10 sqq. 

85. NdAw 82 «1A. This inquiry is referred to as past in 8 (6). C. 14. 

1. 316 b 31 sqq., but we are not prepared for it in the programme 
given in c. 2. 1289 b 12-26, except so far as it relates to democracy 
and oligarchy (see vol. i. p. 493). Its aim is to show how the 
deliberative magisterial and judicial elements should be organized 
ander each constitution and each variety of constitution so as to 
harmonize with the constitution of which they form a part (cp. 8 (6). 
I. 1316b 31 sqq.: 6 (4). 14. 1298b 11 sqq.: 6 (4). 15. 1299a 
12 sqq.). Aristotle seeks to enable the statesman to avoid in 
framing each constitution adopting an organization of any one of 
these elements inappropriate to the tendency and spirit of the 
constitution, his special aim being, it would seem from c. 16. 
1300 b 36 sqq., to prevent civil troubles and constitutional innova- 
tion. It should be noticed that Aristotle here proceeds to study 
constitutions in their parts, the most searching way of studying 
them (see note on 12524 17, rq» inynpemy pudbodor), and also that 
vd sporokepovr, notwithstanding what is said as to its importance in 
ce. 4. 1291 2 6 sqq., is not one of the pdpsa réy wodtcrecay Mentioned 
here. Aristotle appears to regard it as a pépos rs sddews, and 
an important one, but not a pépos rys mwodcreias. It is, in fact, 
concerned, not with ruling or judging, but with fighting. 

38. abrdv, 1.c. rey defn. 


a 
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37. popia trav woktteév wacdy. Cp. c. 15. 1299a 4, rovro ro 
pépior ras wodtreias, and see vol. i. p. 514, note. Compare also 
Lyeurg. c. Leacr. c. 79, rpla yap corw c€ by % rodireia cuvéeatyxer, 6 
dpxev, 6 diuaarns, 6 licarns. The expression af mAcretar macas Seems 
to be used here in a sense exclusive of kingship and tyranny, 
of which we hear hardly anything in cc. 14-16. 

838. éxdotyn rd cuppdpov, cp. 8 (6). 1. £316 b 38, xal rév oixeior ani 
voy cupépovra tpdroy anadouvas mpos exdaTHe. 

&v éyévrey naddg x.t.A. Cp. Isocr. Nicocl. § 48, as sap’ écagrov 
Tey pepo fh Kaas fh Kaxas Td cupray efor, ovr orovdalere wept aura». 
That the parts, on the other hand, cannot be in a good state if the 
whole is not so, is a remark ascribed to the Thracian Zamolxis in 
Plato, Charm. 156 E, where he is made to say of the Greek 
physicians, that they knew not how to cure most diseases, érs 16 
GAov dyvooiey, ov Seo Thy emypédrcay wouicGa, ov ph adres Exorros 
Gdvvaroy ein 1d pepas et seu. 

89. Kai ras wortreiag GAAHAew Siaddpe dv Te Siapdpew dnacror 
totrew. We have been told in 3. 6. 1278b 8 sqq. that conatitutions 
differ because they give supreme power to different supreme 
authorities, but now we are told that they algo differ because they 
organize the deliberative, magisterial, and judicial elements in 
a different way. 

41. dan 8é «xr. Zeller has already remarked (Gr. Ph. a. a. 
749: Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics, Eng. Trans., vol. ii. 
p. 283) that the three ‘elements of all constitutions’ named by 
Aristotle—the deliberative, the magistracies, and the judiciary——do 
not coincide with the legislative, executive, and judicial authorities 
of modern theorists. Aristotle’s deliberative is indeed charged with 
legislative functions, but it is also charged with executive functions 
(for questions of peace, war, and alliance come before it) and with 
judicial functions (for it has power to inflict the punishments of 
death, exile, and confiscation). For the union of legislative and 
judicial authority in the hands of the deliberative no defence can be 
offered ; it was not well that the deliberative authority should have 
power to punish with death, exile, or confiscation. But when the 
Greek State gave the authority which had to do with legislation 
a voice in questions of war, peace, and alliance, it anticipated the 
practice of modern States. Prof. H. Sidgwick (Elements of 
Politics, ed. 1, p. 439) recommends that ‘the consent of the 
legislature should be required, as a general rule, for making war, 
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or ceding or annexing territory, or making treaties that pledge the 
State to any such measures or that otherwise affect materially 
the financial liabilities or resources of the State.’ The three 
elements named by Aristotle were probably marked off from each 
other in most Greek constitutions, but they were not in all. In 
many forms of oligarchy, for instance, and in some of aristocracy 
(3. 1. 1275 b 8 sqq.) judicial authority rested with the magistrates, 
and in some extreme forms of oligarchy one or more magistracies— 
often perhaps a gerusia—constituted the deliberative (1298 a 8 sq.), 
The deliberative in Greek States was not 80 called because it had 
a monopoly of deliberation, for the magistrates also deliberated 
(c. 15. 12994 25 sqq.), but because certain specially important 
subjects of deliberation were made over to it, just as in a modern 
joint-stock company the consideration of some specially important 
matters is often reserved for meetings of the shareholders. (Compare 
Tac. Germ. c. 11, de minoribus rebus principes consultant, de 
maioribus omnes, ita tamen ut ea quoque quorum penes plebem 
atbitrium est apud principes pertractentur.) What these subjects 
were, we learn from 1298a 3 eqq. It should be noticed that the 
right to inflict the punishments of death, exile, and confiscation and 
that of reviewing the conduct of magistrates in office (c. 16. 1300 b 
19) were often possessed also by dicasteries, so that the deliberative 
had not exclusive competence on these subjects. We see from 
the chapter before us that some of the powers enumerated in 
1298 a 3 sqq. were given to the magistrates even in some forms of 
democracy, for there were democracies in which the functions of the 
assembly were confined to the enactment of laws and of provisions 
connected with the constitution, while in others they did not include 
the review of the magistrates’ conduct in office and the infliction of 
the punishments of death, exile, and confiscation. In the ‘ultimate’ 
form of democracy, on the other hand, not only did the competence 
of the assembly include the whole range of the subjects mentioned 
in 1298 a 3 sqq., but the functions of the magistracies (with the 
exception no doubt of those of the stratégi when employed on 
expeditions) extended only to making preliminary inquiries, the 
right of effectual decision on all important matters being reserved 
for the assembly, which thus tended to become the supreme 
administrative authority of the State (cp. ’Aé. Tov. c. 27, 6 dqpos.. . 
Ta piv day vi 34 dnww spogptro sip wodsreiay someiy abrdée). That 
the demos at Rome possessed most of the powers ascribed to the 
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deliberative by Aristotle, we see from Polyb. 6. 14, repns dori eat 
Tiswpias ev Ty wodsreig povos 6 Onyos xupios . .. Kpives pew ovw 6 Sapos 
cat Scaddpov wodAdus, Grav afidxpecy 7 Td Tiunua THs ddexias, Kal padiora 
tous ras éxihaveis €oynxdras apyas, Gavdrov 3¢ xpiver pdvos .. . cal pay ras 
apxas 6 Shypos Sidweos ros akios .. . Zxes Se ry Kupiay xai wept THs Ter 
pépev Soxipacias, cai td peysoroy, Uép eipnyns ovros Boueverat Kal woA¢pov. 
cal py wept cuppaytas cai Scadvcews cai curbnxésy, obros dorw 5 BeBasew 
€xaora rovrey cai xupta wo.ey f rovvavriov. Aristotle omits to mention 
some of the powers possessed by the deliberative—for instance, its 
power of conferring citizenship and its powers in reference to 
taxation, such as the power to impose an eisphora or a new tax. 
Nor does he say anything of the power sometimes possessed by 
it of suspending or displacing any magistrate whom it held to 
discharge his duties ill (as to the exercise of this power by the 
deliberative at Athens, see Gilbert, Constitutional Antiquities of 
Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 223 sq.). 

1298 a. 2. Ag Set, sc. civ. For ds, not rivas, though river follows, see 
Kitthner, Ausfihrl. gr. Gramm., ed. 2, § 562. 4, who refers to 
Isocr. Ad Demon. § 5, didmrep jycis .. . peAdAopev coe cupPovrevey dy 
Xp) Tous vewrépous dpéyerGas xai rivov Epywr aréexerOa nal roins tiv 
dOpdmos dpsdeiv nal was tov davrév Bioy vixovopeiy. Cp. also Plato, 
Laws 728 D, ras & ad ripds det oxoweiy, cai tourer tives dAnOeis cai 
Saaz xiBdnro:. 

woiay twa Set yiyvecOar thy alpeow adtay. Cp. c. 15. 1299 a 
10 sqq. 

8. thv afpeow must here include appointment by lot as well as 
by election. 

5. xai wepi vopev. That it often fell to the whole body of citizens 
to enact, or at any rate to confirm, laws, we see from Xen. Mem. 1. 
2. 42, wavres yap ovros vdpuot eloiv, obs rd wANOS cuveAOdy xai Soxiudoar 
dypawe, ppdfov 4 re dei woceiw xai A wn. A common course was for 
the assembly to appoint vopoypado: to draft laws and submit them 
to it for confirmation: see as to Teos Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. 
Gr. No. 126. 45 sqq. (referred to by Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 313. 2), 
where the assembly of Teos is advised by Antigonus to appoint 
vonoypapos for this purpose, and compare ’A@. Hod. c. 29 sqq., where 
the Athenian assembly appoints ovyypadeis to draw up a new con- 
stitution, which is afterwards submitted to it for confirmation (cc. 30 
intt., 32 tntt.). Laws, however, were occasionally enacted by the 
deliberative without recourse being had to vopoypado: or ovyypadeis : 
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see Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 470 (quoted by Gilbert ibid.), 
[dy ]abije rixne, [olxlovopovrros Anpyrpiov, pyvis Gapynusvos devrépas, 
"AAdfwov Aduovos eisrey” wdpow elvar TapSpewras «rr. As to the mode 
in which laws were enacted at Athens, see Gilbert, Const. Antiq. 
of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 300 sqq., and Busolt, Gr. 
Gesch., ed. 2, 3. 1. 290 sqq., and on the broad subject of direct 
legislation by the people Bryce, American Commonwealth, c. 39. 
There is this to be said in favour of direct legislation by the people 
in a Greek City-State, that the people were not precluded by their 
numbers from meeting together for discussion, as the people of 
a modern State are. 

kat wepi Oavdrou xai guyis cat Sypedcews. That questions of this 
kind came not only before the dicasteries in Greek States, but also 
before the deliberative is proved by the inscriptions collected by 
Gilbert in Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 314. 1—Cauer, Delectus Inscr. Gr. 
No. 551 (about B.c. 357), edofer rp Snug Diiwra cai Erparoxndéa 
gedyew *Apdinory rai riry yay Thy "Apdemolréwy decpuyiny nal avro[ ils 
nai rol v|s maidas, xai fy wo[ vu] aAiccevrat, rdoxew avro[t|s ws wodepio[ v|s 
cal ynwowei reOvdvat, ra S¢ xprnpara avréoy dnucow civ: Dittenberger, 
Syll. No. 77 (from Iasus), fev rie Bovdje nai rae Snyor, pyvos 
"Awarouptavos, émt orepammpépov Haraixo rod ExvAuxo[s* + |ar dv 8p jaw 
ray exiBovrevodyray MavowAAs nal rit laréov xdéAne Ta ernpara Snpevoas 
. = Kai ievyew abrovs nai éxydvous [és] rdv didvov xpdvor. Gilbert also 
quotes Cic. De Rep. 3. 35. 48, where we read of the Rhodians, et 
in theatro et in curia res capitalis et reliquas omnis iudicabant idem. 
As to Athens see Hdt. 6. 136, Xen. Hell. 3. 7. 9 sq., and Gilbert, 
Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 306. 

6. wai wepi dpxdy aipécens nai trav eOuvdy. Cp. 3. 11. 12824 
26 sqq. 

8. ofoy dpyy Tivi pia 4 wieloorw, h érépas érépas, ‘as for instance 
all may be assigned to some one magistracy or to more magistracies 
than one, or some may be assigned to certain magistracies and 
others to others.’ Aristotle here has oligarchies mainly in view, and 
it appears from what he says that in an oligarchy a single magistracy 
—possibly even a single magistrate—might be invested with all 
these great powers, the right, that is to say, to punish with death, 
exile, or confiscation, the right to appoint the magistrates and to 
review their conduct in office, the right to make laws, and the supreme 
control over the foreign policy of the State. When a single magistrate 
possessed all these powers, it must have been easy for him to convert 
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his position into a tyranny (7 (5). 10. 1310 b 22 sqq.). There were 
well-governed oligarchies where a single magistracy possessed these 
high prerogatives; the oligarchy of Massalia would seem to have 
been a case in point, for the great council of the Six Hundred 
rysovxos must probably have possessed them (cp. Cic. De Rep. 1. 
27. 43, ac modo si Massilienses, nostri clientes, per delectos et 
principes cives summa iustitia reguntur, inest tamen in ea condicione 
populi similitudo quaedam servitutis). Oligarchy would assume 
a still more extreme form, where the magistracy which was invested 
with these prerogatives was less numerous than at Massalia. On 
the other hand, it would be less extreme where they were given to 
more magistracies than one, acting, we must suppose, together, and 
less extreme still, when some of these powers were given to some 
magistracies and others to others, for then the one group of 
magistracies would be a check on the other. 

9. § Twas per adrav wan rwds 82 rrofy. This would be the case 
in an aristocracy or a polity. 

Td ev ody wdvras xai wepi dwdytrey Syporady. Supply SoureteoOu 
before 8nporxd». Cp. Cic. De Rep. 1. 32. 48, si vero ius suum 
populi teneant, negant quicquam esse praestantius, liberius, beatius, 
quippe qui domini sint legum, iudiciorum, belli, pacis, foederum, 
capitis uniuscuiusque, pecuniae. 

10. thy rovadtyy iodryta, i.e. the equality implied in all deliber- 
ating about everything. This is arithmetical, in contradistinction 
to proportional, equality, rd wAnOe f peyéBe raird nal icoy (7 (5). 1. 
1301 b 29 sqq.). Cp. Plato, Laws 757 A, dvow yap leorjrow efcaw 
K.T.A, 

Ll. elot 82 of tpdwor rou wdyrag wAeious. All may be said to 
share in deliberative authority, (1) if all do so successively (i. e. by 
relays) on almost all subjects, and the subjects on which all 
deliberate collectively are very few, so that the powers of the 
collective gathering of all the citizens are small, and deliberative 
work falls for the most part either to relays of citizens, the magi- 
strates taking no part in it, or to a council of magistrates to which 
all the citizens are admitted by relays; (2) if all deliberate col- 
lectively on a considerable number of subjects, and magistrates 
elected or taken by lot from all deliberate on the rest ; (3) if all 
deliberate collectively on a considerable number of subjects, and 
magistrates deliberate on the rest taken by lot (from all?) in all 
cases in which the nature of the office does not make it essential 
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that its holders shall be skilled persons, and consequently that it 
shall be filled by election (from all?); (4) if all deliberate collectively 
about all subjects and the magistrates merely make preliminary 
inquiries. But if ro wdvras BouvdeverOa: xa) wep) dxdvrey is democratic 
(298 a 9 9q.), are the second and third modes really democratic? 
12. alg pay 1d nara, pdpos G\Ad ph wdvras dOpéous, sc. BovdeterOas. 
It was possible to give deliberative authority to sections of the 
whole citizen-body in rotation, or to a council composed of boards 
of magistrates on which every citizen served by turns, and by thus 
admitting all the citizens in relays to a share in deliberation, to 
reduce to 2 minimum the work of the collective assembly of all the 
ctizens. Of the Telecles mentioned in the text nothing is known 
but what we learn here. Sus.* (Note 1321) regards him as a con- 
stitutional theorist, and groups him with Hippodamus and Phaleas. 
Certainly the phrase Sowep ¢vy rj modirelg ry Tydexdéevs dor) rod 
Midgsion reminds us of Socwep dv rij wodcreig +9 Udravos in 2. 1. 
19618 5. A parallel to his constitution is offered to some extent 
by the arrangements in connexion with the Five Thousand at 
Athens, at any rate as represented by the envoys of the Four 
Hundred to the armament at Samos (Thuc. 8. 86. 3, ris» re wevra- 
aeyley Sri wdvres dv rH pipe pebéfovow). So again, in the demo- 
cacy of Mantineia and others the right to elect the magistrates 
belonged not to the assembly, but to rus alperol xara pépos dx mavree 
(8(6). 4.1318 b 23 sqq.). We must not mix up Telecles’ organiza- 
ton of the deliberative with the first kind of democracy described 
®c 4.1291 b 30 sqq. and c. 6. 1292b 22 sqq., for in this kind 
of democracy the deliberative seems to have consisted of all the 
¢iizens, not of a part of them only (c. 6. 1292 b 27 sqq.). We are 
St told of what nature the sections were to which deliberative 
was successively entrusted under the constitution of 
Telecles. Were they tribes or subdivisions of the tribe, or were 
they independent of the tribe? It is evident that if some sections 
lived nearer to the city than others, it would be easier for them to 
act when their turn of deliberative authority came than for those 
Barther off. Nor are we told for what length of time each section 
wes to continue to act as a deliberative. The successive sections 
appear to have been given the power of appointing the magistrates 
(by election or by lot or in both ways?) and that of inflicting the 
panishments of death, exile, and confiscation, and the concession to 
them of these great powers would be attended with many dangers. 
VOL. IV. R 
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We do not learn whether popular dicasteries were to exist in the 
State of Telecles or not. Obviously he had no choice but to with- 
hold from the sections the right of legislation, or at any rate of 
legislation in relation to the constitution, and to reserve it for 
a collective gathering of the citizens, for otherwise each section would 
have been able during its term of power freely to modify, and even 
to abolish, the constitution ; the sections, in fact, would have been, 
especially ifno popular dicasteries existed, the absolute masters of the 
State. The scheme of Telecles, however, possessed this merit, that 
the deliberative would not be as large as if it consisted of the whole 
citizen-body, and that it would not be likely to claim or to acquire 
that supremacy over the law which the popular assembly tended to 
acquire in the ultimate form of democracy (cp. 7 (5). §. 13058 32 
_sqq.). Demagogues would not have the same power in a delibera- 
tive of this kind as they had in gatherings of the whole citizen-body. 
True, even under this constitution the whole citizen-body would 
occasionally meet in a collective assembly, but as it would meet 
only for the enactment of laws and to deal with questions as to the 
constitution and to receive the directions of the magistrates, it 
would meet but seldom, and consequently the assembly would 
acquire but little cohesion or power. 

18. xai év Grats Be wodcreiaig x.1.A. These constitutions (we 
are not told whether they were ideal or actual) were more demo- 
cratic than that of Telecles, for while his gave every citizen by turns 
a place in the deliberative assembly, they gave every citizen by 
turns a share of office (cp. c. 15. 13004 23 sqq.); this was exactly 
what Solon, who distrusted the fitness of the many for office, had 
sought to avoid (3. 11. 1281 b 32 sqq.). In the opinion of the 
Greeks democracy was most fully realized when a rotation of office 
was established, so that every citizen held office in turn: cp. 2. 2, 
1261 a 30 sqq., and Eurip. Suppl. 392 Bothe (406 Dindorf), 

Sjpos 8 dvdoce Sadoyaiow dv pepe 

emavaiacty, ovxt re trovT@ dSBovs 

rd m\eioroyv, GdAa xw wevns Exew iaop, 
‘The effect of the rule forbidding more than one reappointment to 
the Boulé at Athens was to give every Athenian citizen at some 
period of his life a seat in that body’ (Sandys on ’A@, Hod. c. 62). 
So we read in Cic. De Rep. 3. 35. 48 as to Rhodes, omnes erant 
idem tum de plebe tum senatores, vicissitudinesque habebant, 
quibus mensibus populari munere fungerentur, quibus senatorio: 
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wrobique autem conventicium accipiebant. Democracy, in fact, 
meant to the Greeks equality, and the arrangement most consonant 
with equality was a rotation of office; even appointment to office 
by lot fell short in this respect of rotation. The system described 
in the passage before us had this merit, that under it the participa- 
tion of all the citizens in the government was effected at a far 
smaller cost than in those democracies in which a paid and 
frequently meeting assembly existed. It was open, however, to the 
objection that there was no security that the decisions of the portion 
of the citizen-body which happened to be in office at any given 
time would be satisfactory to the citizens generally. 

14 ai cuvapxiat ovnoica. This is an early instance of the 
occurrence of the word ovrapyia, For another see Aen. Poliorc. 
4.11, The word is often met with in inscriptions after the 
death of Alexander and also in Polybius (4. 4. 2: 38. 11. 4 9q.). 
Jwapyias here means ‘the boards of magistrates,’ as in Ditten- 
berger, Syll. Inscr. Gr., Nos. 132, 234. The principal boards of 
Magistrates were frequently formed into a combined board—a 
great administrative improvement, for the magistracies were thus 
grouped together in a kind of Cabinet and were better able to 
consult and to act in concert—and we sometimes find this com- 
bined board discharging the functions of a pre-considering body 
M relation to the Boulé and Assembly (see Gilbert on cuvapyia 
in Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 322. 1, and Hicks, Greek Historical Inscrip- 
tons, pp. 249, 323). In the constitutions referred to in the 
passage before us, however, the cvvapyla: appear to have been 
invested with far more considerable powers ; they were not a mere 
Preconsidering body entitled to draw up resolutions to be 
sanctioned or the reverse by the Boulé and Assembly, but were the 
deliberative authority of the State, competent to deal finally with 
Questions of war and peace and alliance, to inflict the punishments 
of death, exile, and confiscation, and to review the conduct of: the 
Magistrates on the expiration of their term of office, the only 
matters withdrawn from their jurisdiction being the making of laws 
and of enactments relating to the constitution. We are, in fact, 
surprised to find any form of Greek democracy trusting these great 

powers to a board composed of magistrates ; we must remember, 

however, that all citizens in turn became members of this board. 

It should be noted that cvvapyia appear to have existed at Miletus, 

the city of Telecles, in later days at any rate than his: see Meineke, 
R 2 7 
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Fragm. Com. Gr. 4. 625, where MiAavioss xai vais evvepxions nal reis 
ytpSvroe is quoted from a grammarian. 

‘16. riv popley trav d\aylerer. Households are probably 
referred to. 

17. 8€\Op, sc. rd dpyew. See note on 13002 26. 

curidvas 82 pévoy x.7.X., 8C. dvras, i.e. the whole body of citizens, 
for Hildenbrand (Gesch. und System der Rechts- und Staats- 
philosophie, 1. 468) seems to me to be right in translating ‘wibrend 
Generalversammiungen der Birgerschaft nur dann zusammen- 
treten, wenn es gilt Gesetze zu geben,’ etc. (s0 too Welldon). Ina 
democracy like that of Telecles it was necessary to reserve legislative 
authority for a collective gathering of the citizens for the reason 
mentioned above on 12 ; besides it was well to have the consent of all 
the citizens to laws and constitutional enactments, and also to have 
means of acquainting them with directions given by the magistrates. 

18. Ov wept rijs woktrelas. Cp. 1298 b 31, ray wepl viv wedsreion, 
and 7 (5). 7. 1307 b 4, ra» mpdc ry wodirelay. Here the distinction 
between »déuo and soAdsrefa is maintained, which is not always the 
case (see above on 1289 a 15). : 

10. dddos Be tpdwos «.7.. In this form the magistracies are 
not filled in turn by all the citizens, but those who hold them 
are selected by election or lot out of all the citizens, so that 
a turn of office does not necessarily come to every citizen, and 
consequently the powers of the collective assembly of all the. 
citizens are more extensive. ‘The magistracies being less acces- 
sible to all, the collective assembly naturally acquires greater 
importance. As to this form and the next see note on 1298 a 11. 
In it the right to inflict the punishments of death, exile, and con- 
fiscation apparently falls to the magistrates, though we might have 
expected it to be given to popular dicasteries. 

22. rd B dda rds dpxds BouvdeveoOa «.rA. Cp. Xen. Anab. 
6. 1. 33, ra 8 Adda, ewecddy exeire EXOwpev, BovrevoducOa. Tas dpyds 
ras €f' éxdcros reraypevas probably stands in opposition to el cveupyia 
@umovod, 14. 

24. GAdos 82 tpdwos «.7.A. In this form only those offices are 
filled by election which an advanced democracy will allow to be so 
filled—the offices referred to are explained to be those which 
demand experience and skill in the holder (cp. 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 21: 
[Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 3)—and all the rest are filled by lot (a system 
specially dear to democracy, 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 20 8q.), and here 
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again the powers of the collective assembly are extensive. They 
do not, however, include the right to inflict the punishments of 
death, exile, and confiscation, which seems to fall, as in the last 
form, to magistrates, nor is the making of laws expressly men- 
tioned among them, though the omission of any reference to this 
latter subject is probably accidental. In the explanation given 
above of Saas evdéxera: I follow Sepulveda and Victorius. The former 
(p. 136 b) explains these words thus—‘ ratio reipublicae popularis 
poecit ut magistratus non suffragio mandentur sed sortibus, per- 
mitt tamem ut suffragio mandentur qui debent a doctis aut 
peritis administrari necessitatis causa.’ Welldon’s translation is 
smilar—‘who are appointed by suffrage so far as is possible fin 
this advanced form of democracy|.’ ’E¢ awdvrey is not added with 
eberis oOcas, as in 23 sq., but this is probably what is intended, for 
otherwise the rpéwos under consideration would not be democratic. 

80. rag 8 dpxds wept pySeris xpive GANA pévoy poavaxplrer. 
Cp c. 4. 3292. 28 sqq. and 8 (6). 2. 1317b 28 sqq., and for 
dverpiney °AD. Tod. c. 56. 1. 29 8q. That this had come to be true 
of the Boulé at Athens, we see from ’A@. Hod. c. 45 (cp. Pol. 6 (4). 
1§. 1299 b 38—1300a 4) and c. 55. 1. 10 sqq.; that it had also 
come to be true of the archons, we see from *A@. Hod. c. 3. 1. 31 sqq. 
(where see Sandys’ note) and c. 48. 1. 26 sqq. As to the euthyni, 
see c. 48. L 23 sqq. That the powers of the stratégi when 
employed on expeditions cannot have been narrowed in this way, 
we have seen above on 1297 b 41. 

82. fy dvddoydéy Gapey x.t.A. Cp. c. 4. 1292 a 17 sqq. and c. 6. | 
1293 8 32 sqq. 

85, Sray pév ydp «.7.X., ‘for when eligibility to the deliberative 
body is conferred by a comparatively moderate property-qualifica- 
tion, and a comparatively large number of persons is eligible 
because of its moderateness, and the members of the deliberative 
do not make changes in things which the law forbids to be changed 
bat conform to the law, and it is open to any one acquiring the 
property-qualification to be elected to the deliberative, the con- 
stitation is indeed an oligarchy, but it is an oligarchy bordering on 
polity by reason of its moderateness of spirit.’ Sepulveda, who 
transiates perfyew, 399, ‘aditus ad rempublicam,’ supplies ris 

selereiag With peréxe» and is followed by Vict. and Lamb.: Sus. 
also translates ‘der Zutritt zu allen Aemtern offen steht.’ But it 
seems more natural to supply rot BowkeverOas (cp. 40, dray 8¢ pi} 
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mavres tov BovheveoOa: peréywow). It would appear from the passage 
before us that in the most moderate form of oligarchy the de- 
liberative was not composed of the whole number of those who 
were privileged under the constitution, but was an elective body 
chosen from them (and by them?). Yet we gather from c. 9. 1294b 
3 sqq. that there were oligarchies in which an assembly existed, 
and we know that this was so at Corinth (Plut. Dion, c. 53). Aris- 
totle’s list of the forms assumed by the deliberative in oligarchies is 
silent as to those oligarchies in which deliberative authority was 
confined to the magistrates, but the demos had a consultative voice 
(298 b 33 sq.). Nor does it quite tally with his list of oligarchies. 

‘88. dxodovOdcr, sc. rg vdup: see note On 1339 2 Ig. 

89. Sdtyapxia pév woderexd Be «7.4. Cp. 7 (5). 6. 1305 b 10, 
xat fvyOa prev rrodcrixerépa éyevero 9 OAcyapxia. 

# totadtn, SC. roAcreia. 

40. Srav 82 «.1.X., ‘but when not all [those who acquire the 
property-qualification] have access to the deliberative, but only 
selected persons, but they rule in accordance with law, as before 
also, this is oligarchical.’ Alperoi seems to be used here in much the 
game sense aS ddapiopevos in c. 15. 13008 16 sqq. We are not told 
who the electors were in this form. Under the rule of the Thirty at 
Athens the magistracies (including the Boulé) were confined, if the 
text is correct, to mpdxprros ex ray xiv, i.e. out of the knights (a6. 
IloA. c. 35. 1. 3 sqq.). Office was sometimes confined in oligarchies 
to the members of certain clubs (7 (5). 6. 1305 b 31 8q.). 

5. rh rdf tadrmy, cp. 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 36. 

Srav 8¢ rivdy twés x.t.A. Supply «ipsior docv from what precedes. 
Ildvres wept mavrwv is the democratic arrangement, reves wept wavrew 
the oligarchical, rués mepi ray the arrangement appropriate to 
an aristocracy or polity, being intermediate between the other two. 
In the aristocracy which Aristotle imagines questions of peace and 
war and the review of the conduct of magistrates in office and 
probably their election would fall within the competence of ‘all’ 
acting collectively, while legislation and the conclusion and dis- 
solution of alliances and the infliction of the punishments of death, 
exile, and confiscation would be reserved for the cognizance of 
‘some.’ It is not surprising to find legislation reserved for ‘some’ 
in an aristocracy, for in 2. 8. 1269 a 24 sqq. Aristotle in effect 
suggests that not any one and every one should have to do with 
the alteration of laws, but only select persons. There would also 
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be an obvious advantage in reserving for the consideration of 
a fe=w questions relating to alliance and the infliction of the grave 
puxnashments referred to, though the reservation to a few of the 
powwer to inflict these punishments was in the case of the Lacedae- 
mOmnian State commonly criticized as oligarchical (6 (4). 9. 1294 b 
33 q.). When, on the other hand, we are told in 7 that the magi- 
strantes of an aristocracy may be appointed either by election or by 
kt i.e. apparently by lot pure and simple, not by lot éx spoxpirey, 
a8 to which see note on 8), the statement conflicts with 2. 11. 
1297 3417, ro 8¢ dyuicbous cal pi) eAnpwrds apioroxparixéy Beréov (Cp. 
6 (4). 15. 1300 b 4 sq.), and Brandis, followed by Sus., is probably, 
therefore, right in bracketing 4 «Anperoi. Another reason for 
bracketing 4 xAnpwroi is that, if we do not, it becomes difficult to 
distinguish the organization of the deliberative in aristocracy from 
its organization in those forms of democracy in which some of the 
subjects dealt with by the deliberative are reserved for the cogniz- 
ance of magistrates elected or taken by lot out of all (12984 19 
8qQq.), unless indeed we add ée rivée in 7 before aiperot § KAnperoi. 
Viet, followed by Giph. (p. 497), reads # wodcreia in 8 in place of 
% sdureia, and Giph. (ibid.) explains, ‘et aristocratiae quidem 
(propriam), ubi magistratus non sortito verum suffragiis mandentur, 
Fe publicae vero, ubi sortito sint facti,’ but Camerarius, Bekk., and 
Suz are probably right in reading 9 wodrreia. It should be noted that 
wen where the magistrates are appointed by election, if they are not 
©leced for virtue, the constitution does not really deserve the name 
€ an aristocracy (c. 7.1293 b 7 sqq.: c.8. 1294 9 Sq., 19 Sqq.). 
6. For éwép in the sense of sepi, see Bon. Ind. s.v. and Eucken, 
itionen, p. 47, who remarks that it is used in this sense 
ener in the Nicomachean Ethics, the Rhetoric, and the Topics 
t Bean elsewhere in Aristotle’s writings. 
8. day Se x.r.A. Two questions arise as to the organization of 
t En © deliberative which is here said to be suitable to an aristocratic 
Fe<>lity or a polity—1. Are we to carry on from 5 sq. ola» moddpou 
a cai twép elpnyns cal eb6vvey mdyres, so that the modes of organiza- 
CMeteo described in 8 sqq. apply only to those subjects which are 
Tepe reserved for the cognizance of all? This question should 
fF ohebly be answered in the affirmative. 2. Are the aiperoé and 
=X apperoi, or the mixed body of alperot and «Anpwroi referred to 
IER 8 sqq., magistrates, or are they simply a deliberative council? 
“Whe answer is doubtful, but as Aristotle does not repeat -the 
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word dpyovres, perhaps the chances are in favour of the latter 
hypothesis. The plans appropriate to polity proper are probably 
that by which some subjects are assigned to persons appointed 
by election and others to persons appointed by lot, and that by 
which some members of a deliberative council are appointed by 
election and others by lot (compare the advice which Aristotle 
gives to extreme democracies in 8 (6). 5. 1320b 11~16), while 
the appointment of deliberators by lot é« spoxpire» savours rather 
of an aristocratic polity. Thus, when Athens was under a democracy 
mingled with aristocracy (Isocr. Panath. §§ 130-1), it appotnted 
its magistrates in this way (Panath. § 145, xabicravas dnl ras apyads 
rots mpoxpibevras ind ray guderav nal Snpordsy: cp. Areop. § 22, ede 
té drdvrav ras dpyds xAnpourres, GAXd rovs BeAricorovs nal robs ixavesrdrovs 
ép éxacrov tréy ipyow wpoxpivovres, and A6O. Hod. c. 8. |. § sqq.: Cc. 32. 
1], 20 sqq.: c. 30. |. rz sq.: c. 31. L. 2 sqq.). Appointments to 
priesthoods were sometimes made in this way (Demosth. Or. 57. in 
Eubul. c. 46). When it is implied in 2. 11. 1273 a 17 8q. that the 
appointment of magistrates by lot is inconsistent with aristocracy, 
Aristotle probably refers to their appointment by lot éx eéere», not 
dx mporpirev. In 2. 6.1266 a 8 we are told that the appointment of 
magistrates by lot out of elected persons is common to oligarchy 
and democracy ; it would seem, therefore, that both oligarchy and 
democracy used this mode of appointing magistrates. 

9. In  xow7 alperot xai xAnpwrof the reference seems to be to 
a mixed body or bodies composed of elective members and members 
appointed by lot, acting as the deliberative in relation to all the sub- 
jects which are not reserved for the cognizance of all 

Ll. Biypyras per ody x.t.A. For apés cp. 4 (7). 17. 1336 b 37, dve 
8 eloiy prixias mpds ds dvayxaiov dinpjobas rv sadelav. In 6 (4). 15. 
1300 b 5 sqq. we have ol pév ody rporo résv wepl ras dpxas.. . . diugpqe- 
ra xara ras wohcreias ovrws, cp. Rhet. 1. 8. 1365b 27, ra 8¢ abn 
Syjpnras card ras mo\creias. 

18. ouppdpes Se x.7.A. Further advice as to the assembly in the 
ultimate democracy is given in 8 (6). 5. 1320a 17 8qq., but here 
Aristotle places in the forefront of his recommendations the 
adoption of measures to induce the yadpspos to attend its meetings. 
As to these recommendations see vol. i. p. 513. They are quite in 
harmony with the views expressed in 3. 11. 1281 b 34 sqq. (see 
note on 1281 b 36) and 7 (5). 8. 1308 b 35 sqq., but they can have 
-had but little chance of being adopted in an ultimate democracy. 
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copbiper 82 Snpoxparig re TH pddiot’ elvar Sonodey Snpoxparia 
vow x.t.. Bekk.* omits re, and Schneider, though he leaves it in 
his text, calls it superfluous (2. 265), but Sus.? may be right in 
regarding it as corresponding, though in an anacoluthic way, to d¢ 
in ¢» 8é rats GAcyapyias, 26. Aristotle would probably have con- 
tinued xal rais cAsyapyias, if the intervening recommendations to 
the ultimate democracy had not run to a considerable length. For 
7h padsor’ elvas doxovey Snuoxparig viv, cp. c. 10. 1295 a 5, 18, and 
7 (5). 9: 13108 25, é» raise Snpoxparias rais pddwora elvar Soxovcas 
dqpexparinais, which suggests whether we should not read dnpoxpariy 
in place of the second Sqpoxparig (or Snpexparia 4 II") in the passage 
before us. The expression 4 pdAwr’ elas Soxcotca Snpoxparia is 
applied in 8 (6). 2. 1318 5, not to an ultimate democracy, as in 
the passage before us and in 13104 25 sqq., but to one in which 
rich and poor stand on a level, neither being alone supreme. 

14. Adye 82 roradmmy xr. Cp.c. 4. 12928 5. 

16. Swep éxi trav txaornpiey dy rais SAtyapyiats. Cp. c. 9. 
12944 37 sqq. 

18. of 82 Syperixos proOdw roig dwépog. Cp. c. 13. 12974 
36 sqq. 

19. toro 82 nai wepi Tas exxAnoiags woreiy. For rovro d¢ see Ast, 
Lex. Platon. 1. 422, who says of rovro & in Plato, Tim. 59 D, 
‘redintegrat orationis structuram post parenthesin quae dicitur.’ 
Richards, however, would read 8) in place of 3 in the passage 
before us. 

20. Boudedoovras ydp BéArioy «tA. See note on 1281 b 35. So 
lawsuits will be tried all the better if rich and poor sit together on 
dicasteries (8 (6). 5. 1320a 26 8qq.). Cp. also 7 (5). 8. 1308b 
25 sqq. Contrast the provision in Plato's Laws 764A by which 
attendance at the assembly is made compulsory only on members 
of the first and second property-classes, not on members of the 
third and fourth, though the composition of the Boulé in the Laws 
(756 B sqq.) suggests that Plato no less than Aristotle sought to 
bring rich and poor to deliberate together, for while the Athenian 
Boulé was composed of representatives not of the property-classes 
but of the tribes, Plato in the Laws by a remarkable innovation 
makes his Boulé consist of representatives of the property-classes, 
and thus secures that both rich and poor shall find a place upon it. 
Aristotle’s desire that the assembly and dicasteries in an ultimate 
democracy should be composed of both rich and poor deserves 
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notice, because this is not the way in which our own deliberative 
assemblies and juries are constituted, but we must not lose sight 
of the fact that he recommends this only in the case of an 
ultimate democracy. He would undoubtedly prefer assemblies 
and dicasteries in which the moderately well-to-do predominate. 

21. cuppdpe. S¢ x.r.A. Compare with this suggestion 8 (6). 3. 
1318 a 13 sqq. ‘Ex ray popiwr, which I have taken in vol. i. p. 513 
to refer to tribes and other sections of the State, probably rather 
refers to the sections just named, the yvepeyos and 8jpos (cp. 
7 (5). 8. 1308 b 25 sqq.). We gather from what follows that 
Aristotle regards this suggestion as suitable only to the case in 
which there is no great disparity between the numbers of the 
yropysor and onpos. He comes here near to suggesting a repre- 
sentative assembly, though one of a doubtfully workable kind, for 
would a representative chamber prove workable in which half the 
members were returned by the ywopeuos and half by the djpor? It 
is true that Zurich was ruled for many years by a Council of 
twenty-six, half of the members of which were taken from the 
upper class (Konstafel) and half from the trades or arts (Dandliker, 
Geschichte der Schweiz, 1. 456-8: Short History of Switzerland, 
Eng. Trans., p. 70). 

23. cupddper Sd xOvx.r.A. Kd», ‘if also’: cp. 8 (6). 8. 1322b 1, 
ére 8¢ xdy dow inneis «.r.4. When the numbers of the dqpos greatly 
exceed those of the yvmpeo:, evil results follow ; the constitution 
becomes disorderly and the y»cpeuoe insubordinate (8 (6). 4. 1319 b 
Ir sqq.: 6 (4). 15. 1296 a 16 sqq.: 4 (7). 4. 13264 31 8q.). 

24. For ot Snporinoi, ‘the men of the people,’ cp. 2.6. 1266a 22: 
7 (5). 4- 1303 b 36: 8 (6). 5. 13204 14. 

Tav wodtrixay here seems = ray yrwpipwv, 25. For the contrast 
drawn between of 8nporxol and of modcrixoi compare that between oi 
épyaorsxoi and of modcrixot in Polyb. ro. 16. x, and that between ré 
Sdvavooy and ro aoretov in Plut. Camill. c. 38. 

26. rods mAeious, ‘ those who are in excess of this number.’ Cp. 
Isocr. Philip, § 63, cai ri dei ra mAcio Ayer 5 

dv 8é tais dAtyapxias «.r.A- Just as the ultimate democracy is 
advised to induce the yvwpsua to take part in the work of the 
deliberative, so oligarchies are advised to allow the voice of the 
djnos to be heard in the deliberative, not however without taking 
certain precautions. As to these precautions see vol. i. p. 513 sq. 

27. | mpocarpeioOat twas dx tos wAHOous, Supply cupdépes 
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Sas. is probably right in suggesting that spocaipeioba: should be read 
am poke of spoaipeioba : cp. Xen. Cyrop. 1.5. 5-6. So we are told 
ime ¥en. Hell. 2. 3. 17 that Theramenes said dr: ef py ris xowovors 

decczwarde Ay otro tréy paypdrey, aduvaroy ~qoiro Ty dAtyapxiay d:apévery. 
4&t Solothurn in Switzerland in the fourteenth century the Council 
Of “Twelve chosen from the nobles added to itself two representatives 
Of tlhe eleven arts (Zinfte) selected by itself (Dindliker, Geschichte 
Ger Schweiz, 2. 367). 

Wi xcaraccevdcarvras «td. Cp. c. 15. 1299 b 30 sqq., where 
Probuili are said to be an oligarchical magistracy, 8 (6). 8. 1322b 

&6 aq,.,and 13232 6 sqq., the last-named passage so far disagreeing 
with. that before us that it connects vopopvAaxes with aristocracy, not 

With oligarchy. Compare (with Amold) Thuc. 8. 1. 3, where the 

Athenians after the disaster at Syracuse decide to appoint dpxq riva 
Wpecfvriper drdpay, otrives rept rey wapdyrwv, &s Ay capds 7, mpoBovrev~ 
swear, It is possible that in the long-lived oligarchy of Corinth, in 
which probuli found a place side by side with a Boulé (see note on 
1299 b 36), and, it would seem from Plut. Dion, c. 53, a popular 
assembly, the powers of the popular assembly were restricted in the 
manner described in the text. Even where probuli were not elderly 
men, they would be few in number in comparison with a Boulé, 
and therefore the institution would be oligarchical (c. 15. 1299 b 34 
sqq.)» A sole mpdSovdes occurs in an inscription which probably 
belongs to Leucas (Oberhummer, Akarnanien, pp. 272,274). As to 
probuli see Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 315, and as to nomophylakes, 
ibid. 2. 337 sq., though no instances are there given of nomophy- 
lakes acting in a probouleutic capacity. We read in Pollux, 8. 94 
of nomophylakes at Athens, who rois mpod3pos év éxxAnoias ovyxa- 
ELovow, ima dsaxwAvovres émtxetporoveiy, Soa pi) cuppeper. The existence 
of probuli in a State appears to imply the existence in it of a 
larger deliberative body, for the function of the probuli was to 
consider beforehand matters to be brought before such a body. 
Thus probuli will hardly have existed in the more extreme forms of 
oligarchy, for in them this larger body will not have found a place. 

SL rév wepi rhy wodkiteiay. Cp. 1298 a 18. . 

82. én 4 radrda WndiLecbar Tdv Bipow 4 pndev evartiov rots elodepo- 
pévas. A stronger measure than the restriction of the delibera- 
tions of the popular assembly to proposals introduced by probuli or 
nomophylakes, for the latter measure would leave the assembly free 
to deal with these proposals as it pleased, whereas the former would 
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tie its hands. For this measure cp. 2. 10. 1272 a 10 sqq. and 2.11. 
1273.2 9 8qq. In some States only the xpyeret were allowed to 
speak in the assembly ([Xen.} Rep. Ath. r. 6). 

838. 4 ris cupBoudfis x.t.4. A stronger measure still. For the 
implied contrast between a consultative and an effective voice m 
deliberation, cp. Aeschin. De Fals. Leg. c. 65, & ¢ aiveras yeypagess 
7} wey wporépg Tay exxAnotay cupBovrevew rdv BovAduevoy, t7 8 sovepatg 
rovs mpoddpous emipnpifew ras yvopas, Adyow 8¢ pn wporBeras, 

84, xaird dyrixeipevoy S2x.7.4. This recommendation of course 
applies only to cases in which the assembly has something more 
than the mere right to give advice. It would seem that in polities 
the few (by which is probably meant the magistrates) often 
possessed a final and decisive voice in rejecting 2 measure, while 
affirmative resolutions arrived at by them were not valid until con- 
firmed by the assembly. Aristotle advises oligarchies to adopt the 
opposite plan—to give the assembly a final voice only m rejecting, 
and to require that affirmative decisions should be referred back for 
confirmation by the magistrates. (So I understand the passage: 
compare Vict., who explains, ‘iubet igitur ipsos contrarium facere 
eius quod servatur in statibus liberis et qui reguntur a multitudine, 
id est, permittere multitudini ut improbet repudietque quae sibi non 
placent, nec tamen valeat sententiam ullam confirmare ac ratam 
facere, quia necesse est quod illi probatum sit refern ad principes.’ 
Stahr and Welldon, on the other hand, take éravayérOee wdAuw evi 
rovs dpxovros to refer not to affirmative decisions of the assembly, 
but to bills rejected by it. Whichever view we adopt, however, as 
to the meaning of these words, there is no difference of opinion as 
to the invalidity attaching to affirmative decisions of the assembly.) 
The restriction suggested by Aristotle would place a check on rash 
afhrmative resolutions of the assembly—resolutions, for instance, im 
favour of a declaration of war—by making them imvalid if the 
magistrates withheld their approval. Compare the rule at Rome as 
stated by Cicero, De Rep. 2. 32. 56, quodque erat ad obtinendam 
potentiam nobilium vel maximum, vehementer id retinebatur, 
populi comitia ne essent rata, nisi ea patrum adprobavisset auctori- 
tas, and by Livy, r. 17.9, decreverunt enim ut cum populus regem 
lussisset, id sic ratum esset, si patres auctores fierent, and 6. 43. 10. 
Compare also the addition to the Rhetrae of Lycurgus made by the 
kings Polydorus and Theopompus, al 8@ cxodids 6 8apos Fdosro, reve 
wpeoBvyerias xal dpyayéras awooraripas Ruev, rovr’ dors a) xupeus, ddN 
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Ges dfiorav6a nal dhkadvay riv dior (Plut. Lycurg. c. 6), and see 
Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 49. 3. 
‘I am so far anti-democzatic,’ says H. Crabb Robinson in a letter 
dated Sept. 13, 1831 (Diary and Reminiscences, 2. 509), ‘that 
I would allow the people to do very little; but I would enable 
them to 4inder a great deal.’ Yet it would hardly have been to the 
advantage of Rome if the Roman comitia had persisted in their 
_refusal to declare war against Philip V of Macedon in B.c. 200 (see 
Mommeen, Hist. of Rome, Book 3, c. 8: Eng. Trans., vol. ii. p. 233). 

35. dwoyuddsperoy. For the use of droynpif{erbau in the sense 
of ‘ reject,’ cp. Plato, Laws 800 D, rotrey 89 rév vépov dp’ otx dxowy- 
Gulépefa ; Demosth. De Fals. Leg. c. 174, and Deinarch. c. Aristog. 
c. 9. 

36. For the use of xarayygiLdpevoy in the sense of ‘voting affirma- 
tively,’ or perhaps simply in that of ‘decernere,’ see Bon. Ind. s.v., 
where Poet. 25. 1461 b 2 is referred to, and Vahlen, Beitrige zu 
Aristoteles’ Poetik, 4. 423. 

38. dvcorpappdves. Cp. Eth. Eud. 7. 10. 1242 b 7, where how- 
ever Fritzsche reads dyreorpappdves, as indeed Bekker (with one or 
two inferior MSS.) does here. 

L ant red xuplow 8) Tag wokiteiag, Cp.c. 1. 1289 a 17, 8 (6). 1. 1299 a. 
1386 b 31 8q., and 3. 11. 1282 2 25 sqq. In 2. 6. 1264 b 33 8q. 
vd Bowievopevoy is said to be xipiov ris wdAews, NOt rhs moAcreias. 

3. "Exopévn 82 rodrew xr. The list of questions as to magi- C. 15. 
stracies given in c. 14. 1298 a 1 sqq. omits, as Sus.’ points out (Note 
2343), the third question mentioned here, the question as to the 
period for which they are held and the permissibility of a repeated 
tenure, and this question is not dealt with either in the chapter 
before us or in 8 (6). 8, though something may be learnt on the 
subject from 34 8qq. and more from 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 13 sqq._ If 
we look back to c. 14. 1297 b 37 sqq., we shall see that the 
waain object which Aristotle has in view is to discover what 
Organization of the magistracies is appropriate to each constitution, 
and it is to this problem that he chiefly addresses himself in the 
chapter before us, but he finds it requisite to inquire first, what are 
and what are not magistracies (1299 a 14-30), and what magis- 
txacies are absolutely necessary to a State and what are desirable if 
the constitution is to be a good one (a question as to which we 
learn but little from 1299 a 31-b 13, and more from 8 (6). 8), and 
to deal with one or two other preliminary inquiries (1299 b 14-20), 
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before he strikes into his destined path and asks how far the same 
magistracies will exist in different constitutions (1299 b 20—1300 a 
8), and how the mode of appointing to them will differ in each 
(1300 29 sqq.). See as to the contents of the chapter before us and 
its relation to 8 (6). 8, vol. i. p. 514 sqq. 

4. ge ydp «tA. doa re dpxal «.r.A. is added to explain in 
reference to what points the many differences spoken of arise. 
Compare the very similar sentence in 4 (7). 4. 132648 §, dove d¢ 
wokerians yopryias sparow Té6 re wANOos Trav avOponey, wécous Te xal wolout 
rivds indpxeyv Se Gvoce, as to which see note. For rovroré pdpsow ris 
wodtreias Cp. C, 14. 1297 b 37. In the Lacedaemonian State the 
magistracies would seem to have been much fewer .and less 
specialized than at Athens. Judging from 8 (6). 8, one would say 
that Aristotle desires to steer a midway course between the two 
States in this matter. It would be easy to add to the list of que- 
stions as to magistracies and their tenure which Aristotle gives here. — 
Questions might be raised as to whether magistracies should be 
salaried, whether they should be subject to review and by whom, 
whether more than one should be allowed to be held by the same 
person at the same time, whether the chief magistracies of a State 
should be combined to form a single great board, and whether 
boards are better than single magistrates, and if so, of how many 
members they should be composed, etc. 

6. ot per ydp x.r.A. Democracies liked to make magistracies, or 
as many of them as possible, tenable for only a short time (8 (6). z. 
1317 b 24 sq.), six months (7 (5). 8. 1308 a 13 sqq.) or less, In 
early democracies, however, we hear of magistracies tenable for 
long periods (7 (5). 10. 1310 b 21 sq.). The prytaneis at Athens 
held office for thirty-five or thirty-six days ('A6. Tod. c. 43), and 
their epistatés for one day and hight only (c. 44). Still there were 
magistrates at Athens (for instance, the rapias crparierixay, and ei 
éni rd Oewptxdr, and 6 ray xpyvdr éwmipeAnrys : see °AO, lod. Cc. 43) who 
held office for four years; Aristotle, indeed, can hardly mean to 
say that some States made a// their magistracies of brief tenure. 
Democracies were especially opposed to offices tenable for life 
(8 (6). 2. 1317 b 41 sqq.). In oligarchies, on the other hand, 
offices were often held for life (7 (5). 6. 1306 a 16 sqq.), or at any 
rate for long terms (7 (5). 8. 1308 a 13 sqq.). In the Lacedaemo- 
nian dptoroxparia the kings and senators held their offices for life, 

8. wAcorduts tods adro’s, sc. dpxev. For mdconias rots avrovus 
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Bonitz (Ind. s. v.) compares Top. 5. 2. 130429 and 6. 3. 1414 21. 
Democracies tended to set limits to a repeated tenure of all offices 
except those relating to war and a few others (8 (6). 2. 1317 b 23 
sq., where see note: see also Sandys’ note on ’A6. Tod. c. 62. 1. 18). 
At Thurii a course was adopted unusual even in democracies, and 
restrictions of this kind were extended to offices relating to war, the 
office of strat@égus not being tenable a second time by the same 
person, except after an interval of five years (7 (5). 7. 1307 b 7). 

10. rhv xardoracw tov dpyév, cp. 13002 9 8q., 32, b 7 sq., and 
Plato, Laws 768 D, ai wep) ras DAas dpyas xaracracas. 

lL. Set yiveoOa:, sc. my xardoraciy rév apyéy: Cp. 1300 b 7, was 
dei yiverOas ras xaracraceis, 

12. wis, i.e. by election, or by lot, or by a combination of the two. 

14. wotat, SC. apyai, 

gon 8é x.7.4. See note on 1275 a 26, and compare Aeschin. 
c, Ctes. cc. 13-19, a passage which is probably present to 
Aristotle's mind here, X¢foves 82... nal érepéy ra Adyow .. . Os dpa 
doa tis aiperds Sy mparres card Whdiopa, ovx fort ravra apy? GAd’ ém- 
péded res xal dcaxovia (Cp. rar ewypedev, 20) dpxas dé dyvovow 
éxeivas civas ds of Oecpoberas dxoxAnpotow éy rip Onoelg, eaxeivas ds 
& Shpos ciabe xetporoveiy év apxaipecias, orpariyyous Kal iewdpyovs xai 
ras pera Tourer apyas, Ta 8 dAXa warra *paypareias mpooreraypéevas xara 
¥npuopa. To this plea Aeschines opposes the language of the law, 
which declares dpyas dwdoas civa: As 6 Sipos yetporovei, “ nai rovs émt- 
oraras” noi “ rév Sqpocier Epywy” (Ears 8¢ 5 Anpoobévns rexowods, 
emuotatns Tou peyiorou tay épyev) «.r.A., where we are reminded of 15, 
woAAGy yap émotaray y wodcru) Kowevia Beira, (If cc. 13-19 of 
Aeschin. c. Ctes. are here present to Aristotle’s mind, the passage 
before us cannot have been written before B.c. 330, for Aeschines’ 
speech was delivered in that year.) Aristotle seems here by implica- 
tion to deny the name of magistracy to any post which is not filled 
either by election or by lot, and consequently to the position of 
member of the assembly, if not to that of dicast. He speaks more 
decidedly here than in 3. r. 1275 a 26,sqq. He adds that not all 
‘ posts which were filled by election or lot were to be accounted 
magistracies ; priests were not magistrates (cp. Demosth. Prooem. 
55- p. 1461), though some of them were elected (Paus. 7. 30. 1) 
and others appointed by lot (Demosth. Or. 57. in Eubul. c. 46), 
nor were chorégi, though some of them were elected (’A@ Hoa. 
c. 56. 1. 7 sqq.), nor heralds (of the mode of whose appointment in 
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most States little seems to be definitely known, though they were 
a hereditary profession at Sparta, Hdt. 6. 60), nor ambassadors, who 
were elected (19). Aristotle may have been led to mark off weAcrusal 
dpyai from such posts as those of priests and heralds by a recollect- 
ion of what Plato had said of priests and heralds in Polit. ago. 

16. Siéwep wdyras odre rods aiperods otre tods alypwreds Upxer- 
tas Gerdov. The inference appears to be—as so many functionaries 
are required for the purposes of the political association, it is not 
likely that they will all be magistrates, and therefofe we must not 
treat as magistrates all those functionaries who are appointed by 
. election or by lot. For the absence of od before sdsras, which some 
would add, see critical note. 

18. roGro, the office of priest. Aristotle does not explain why he 
denies the name of dpyovres to priests, chorégi, heralds, and envoys. 

19. drt 82 yornyol aai agpuxes. We should probably supply ‘are 
not magistrates.’ It would, however, also be possible to supply ‘are 
elected.’ 

aipodvra: 82 xai xpeoBeurai. See critical note. Compare (Hera- 
clid. Pont.] De Rebuspubl. 31, sdyos 38¢ Fv Xadededor py Epbas padi 
npegBevom meerepoy éray mevrncorra, and Harpocr. e6@vra: (Aristot 
Fragm. 405. 1545 b 43), of mpeoBevoarres i dpfavres 4 diagoranrés 1s 
rév dnpociav, passages which imply that the post of envoy was not 
an office. ‘In Attic inscriptions the plural of speoBeurgs is till 
B.C. 250 wpéoBes, afterwards mpecBevrai’ (Meisterhans, Gramm. d. 
Att. Inschr., ed. 2, p.112). The plural rpecSevrai, however, occurs 
in our text of Thucydides (8. 77 and 86), and speoBeurds in Andoc. 
3. 41 and Demosth. c. Timocr. c. 12. 

20. elot 82 ai per woktrixai réy dmpedardy. Tor dripcrase takes 
Up olay emoraray, 15. Aristotle appears to regard only woAcusi 
emusic a8 apxai in the truest sense. Hodcrxal émiuéAcc are 
explained to be offices in which an éwipéAcca is exercised over the 
whole or a part of the citizens (moAtrm, hence woArrat) with a view 
to a given action. It is implied apparently that no such éwipédase 
is exercised in the case of olxuvopuxai Or Umnperixal dmysédace. Aristotle 
does not explain how treasurers or auditors or registrars of con- 
tracts, whom he no doubt regards as entrusted with woAcrsxal ¢wapeAccat, 
can be said to exercise an ¢mspeAca of the kind to which he refers. 

wdytwey rey wokiray. Supply emepeAcat. 

21. For xpés twa apagy cp. 1299 b 18, wérepoy xara ro wpaype 
dei dcarpei» fj xara rovs avOpemous, and Polyb. ro. 16. 2. 
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etparyyes eTparevopéver, SC. éwipehovpevos. We expect orpanyyia, 
but cp. "AG. Tod. c. 3, péyroras 82 nal xparas rar apyay oav Bao[ Ads 
aal sod |épapyos nal dp{ yer}, c. 7. 1. 9 sqq., and c. 31. L. 16: also Pol. 
3- I. 12752 23-26, and the passage quoted above on 14 from 
Aeschin. c. Ctes. cc. 13-19, xdxeivas xr. 

22. & xard pépos, ‘or sectionally.’ It is implied that women and 
children are citizens, which is of course not strictly the case. 

23. olxovopinai, ‘economic’: i.e. these magistracies have to deal 
with matters similar to those with which the head of a household 
has to deal, for instance the distribution of food (cp. 1. 10. 12584 
21 sqq.). 

wodddats ydp aipotyra: oropérpas. ‘Corn-measurers’ would be 
elected when corm was distributed among the citizens, and this 
would occur in times of scarcity or when a present of corm was 
made to the State : thus we read in Diod. 13. 58. 4 of yap "Axpayavrivos 
etroperpnoarres avrois Sapogig dédexay xara ras olxias: see also an 
inscription from Iasus in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, 8. 100, and 
Plut. Cato Censor, c. 8 zwié. In Pollux 7. 18 osropérpa: are included 
under the head of ai é¢wi rais vpodeis réyvu. They must not be 
confounded with the Prometrétae, as to whom see Boeckh, Public 
Economy of Athens, Eng. Trans., pp. 48, 239. Public ‘ measurings- 
out’ of wheat no doubt took place at Athens during the four years 
of scarcity B.c. 330-326 (see vol. i. p. 135, note 2, and Schiffer, 
Demosthenes, 3. 1. 268 sq.), and it is possible that the passage before 
us was written during or after the scarcity which these distributions 
of food were intended to alleviate. Cp. Demosth. Or. 34. in Phorm. 
C. 37, &» rowure xupe dy © ipaew ol piv dv TH doves olxotwres dueperpouvro 
ra Gddura ey ry gocig, ol 3 dy re Llecpases ev re vewpip dda nar 
Boddy rove dprovs nal éxl ris paxpas orods, rd GAgera nal jpiccrov 
perpovpevos al xarasarovpers, Sus.* (Note 1348) identifies the 
ovrouérpa with the osropuAaxes, but not, I think, rightly, nor do 
I agree with Liddell and Scott that ‘inspectors of corn-measures’ 
are referred to in the passage before us. 

24. ai 8 duypenxai «7A. Plato had already marked off 
magistrates from tsapera: in Polit. 290 B, deep cixes viv, twnperas, 
@\)’ ofa abrovs éy rais sDieow dpyovras, As to the employment of 
public slaves as clerks and the like, see Gilbert, Constitutional 
Antiquities of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 341, note 3. 
“Yaupéres were a despised race (Demosth. De Fals. Leg. c. 249: 
Diod. 14. 66. 6). 

Te IV. S 
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25. pddtora 82 «rd. Cp. 4 (7). 4. 1326 b 14, where see note 
Aristotle has before him Plato, Polit. 260 C sqq., where ré éwrrdrrew 
or rather 9 avremsraxrum, is ascribed to é dpye», and probably alsc 
Xen. Mem, 3. 9. 11, dwére ydp ris dporoynoece rou pév Apyovros eivat vi 
wpoorarray 3 rs xp) woe «rAd. (cp. Poet. 19. 1456b 17, rd yey 
KeAcdoa, gyoi (sc. Upwraydpas), wouiv rt py ewlvafie dove). It 
Saas dwodédora: Bovretcacbai re wepl ray xal xpivas cat émcrdfe 
Aristotle adds ep) rm» because a magistracy has a definite, nol 
an indefinite, sphere of competence. He does not confine the 
name of dpy7 to posts of which dca: «.r.A. can be said, but he think: 
that these deserve it best. He would hardly include among the 
posts which best deserve the name of dpyai the éwaéAeas which he 
describes as olxovopsxai and tmnpercxai, or indeed the magistracies ol 
ultimate democracies, for they possessed only the power to make 
preliminary inquiries (c. 14. 1298 a 30 sqq.). But he does nol 
distinctly say to what posts he would give the name of dpyq and ta 
what he would not. The question was made all the more per- 
plexing by the fact that in the ordinary use of the Greek language 
a distinction was drawn between dpxaf and such posts as that ol 
envoy. Giphanius remarks (p. 504), ‘ Bodinus in methodo historica, 
pagina 195, ita definit: Magistratus, inquit, est is qui imperii public 
partem habet—publici inquam, ut ab imperio herili, patrio, aut alio 
domestico distinguatur : ubi multis quoque verbis hunc locum et de- 
finitionem Aristotelis reprehendit.’ The criticism referred to by Giph. 
will be found in Bodinus, Methodus ad facilem historiarum cogni- 

tionem, p. 154, ed. 1595. Vict. quotes Cic. De Leg. 3.1. 2, videtis 
igitur magistratus hanc esse vim, ut praesit praescribatque recta et 
utilia et coniuncta cum legibus. But isa magistrate not a magistrate 
if the things which he orders to be done are not ‘ recta et utilia,’ etc.? 

28. dAda taéta x.t.A. This remark is added to break off the 
discussion (for similar breakings-off see note on 12744 30 and see 
4 (7). 12. 1331 b 18 sqq.); what Aristotle says in 30 explains 
why he has given a certain amount of consideration to the question. 
‘Hoc dicit, quoniam (ut alio in loco adnotavimus et saepe ipse 
admonet) in doctrina civili, licet pleraque omnia ad actionem perti- 
neant, ut in ceteris doctrinis practicis sive activis, tamen quaedam 
cognitionis duntaxat gratia traduntur’ (Sepulveda, p. 140 b): ep. 
3. 8. 1279 b 11 sqq. 

taiéta, the determination of the question who is a magistrate and 
who is not. 
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-wupes ts xphoes, ‘in relation to practice’ (in contrast to xpos ras 
damn~wacess). 

289. 0 ydp we «.7.2., ‘for no decision has yet been given, the 
dssacussion having been merely about the name.’ The fact is men- 
tioaeed to show that the question is not one of practical importance. 
It would have already been decided one way or the other, if it had 
beeem. For xpiots yéyovey cp. c. 16. 1300 b 34, dei pév yap nai swepl 

BO. sya. 84 rw’ DdAgy Scavonnady zpaypareiay, ‘but it offers an 

opportunity to a certain extent for speculative inquiry’: cp. Hist. 

Am. §. 1. 539 a 7, vuw 8¢ wepl rovrou redevraiow Aexréoy 31a 1d xAelorye 

tyeew spaypareiay, and Eth. Eud. 1. 1. 121448 12, doa pew od» Ze 

qrovediay pdvoy Geapnrixyy. “Ados is pleonastic, as often elsewhere 

(we note on 1309 b 30). 

SL. wotea: 8 dpyai «.r.A. For the answer to this question see 
8 (6). 8. 1322 b 29 sqq. (cp. 13004 4 sqq.). 

88. apis dwacdy te S$) woktteioy xr.d., ‘with a view to every 
constitution, and especially with a view to small States.’ For 39 
following dxas, cp. Soph. Aj. 992. For «al 39 xai, cp. Poet. 24. 
1¢60a.5: Meteor. 2. 3. 357b 26: °AO. Hod. c. 2.1. 2sqq.: and 
Plato, Laws 758E. Aristotle occasionally studies the circumstances 
of small States, e.g. in c. 11. 1296 a 10 8qq., 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 35 8qq., 
and 2. 11. 1273 b 12:sqq. Most Greek States were small, and it 
is probable that many of his pupils, like himself, came from small 
States, for the attractions of philosophy were greater where those of 
4 political career were less (Plato, Rep. 496 B). 

 d pév ydp Sh tais peyddars «.7.X., ‘for in the large States 
(there will be as many offices as there are duties to be discharged, 
br in them] it is possible and right for one office to be set apart 
lor the discharge of one duty.’ Aristotle has already said of 
Carthage what he says here (2. 11. 1273 8 sqq.). The course 
Which he here recommends had not always been followed at Athens, 
though it was a large State: thus we read of the Commissioners of 
the Theoric Fund (of él rd Oewpuxdy Kxexetporomnpevos) in the days of the 
sscendency of Eubulus, fpyxor pév mpi» § rdy ‘“Hyqpovos répov yeréoOas ray 

00 dyrcypaies apxny, ipxow 8¢ ryv réy anodexray Kal vewpieoy dpyny, xal 

cnevebye gxotdépouy, Foay 38¢ cal S8oroot cal cxeddy Tw BAnv diwiknow 

dow ris xdhews (Aeschin. c. Ctes. c. 25). 

87. Gore tds pév «.7.X., ‘so that in the case of some offices men 
intermit the tenure of them for a long time, while others they hold 
S$ 2 
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only once.’ Cp. 3. 1.12752 248qq. Soin the constitution adopted 
at Erythrae after its reduction by Athens towards the middle of the 
fifth century 8.c. no one was to be a member of the Boulé a second 
time till four years had elapsed (Hicks, Greek Historical Inscriptions, 
No. 23). At Athens the position of epistatés of the prytaneis could 
only be held once by the same individual ('A6. IfoA. c. 44). Soin the 
days of the Four Hundred at Athens, according to 'Ad. Hed. c. 31. 
1. 16 sqq., it was ordained that except in the case of the Boulé and 
the office of strat€gus, no one should hold the same magistracy 
twice. Aristotle does not notice, or at any rate point out, that the 
frequent tenure of important posts by novices which regulations of 
this kind involve would not be favourable to efficiency. 

88. nai BAriov «.vX., ‘and every task is better attended to, when 
the attention of the person discharging it is directed to doing one 
thing and not many. Compare 1. 2. 1252b 3sqq. and 2. 11. 
1273b 148q. Aristotle has here before him Plato, Rep. 370(C, 
ex 82) rovray wAelo re gxacra yiyveras Kal edAdop kal sGgov, Sray els dy nar 
vow xal dy xatpg, TXOA}P var dAdXov dyer, spdrry, and 374 A 9qq., and 
(as Vict. points out) Laws 846 Dsqq. He probably also has before 
him Xen. Cyrop. 2. 1. 21, dxeivo Soxaw rarapepabqnévac Sri obros epcreores 
é&ncra yiyvowra: of dy ddéeuevos rov woAXois spoodyew viv rove dei dv Epyes 
tparevra, and 8, 2. 5~6, where the increased specialization of labour 
in large States as compared with small is dwelt upon, and the 
increased excellence of work resulting from this is described. 
‘Formae povorpaypares et soAdunpayparety unicum ex hoc loco ex- 
emplum posuit Stephanus’ (Schn.). 

1. cuvdyew eig ddlyous. Cp. Xen. Cyrop. 8. 6. 14, sacm 8 
ovyxeparaovwra moderinni mpdteas eis dAlyous émordras, and Pol. 7 (g). 
6. 1305 b 37, cray mos els éAdrrous EAxwcs thy S\syapxlasy. 

B. ddAcyarOpwxiay, ‘ paucity of citizens,’ as is clear from 1299 a 37, 
dea 1d sroAXovs elvas rovs woXiras. 

5. xai vépew, Le. laws regulating the tenure and administration 
of magistracies. 

wAjy ai pay x.td., ‘but large States often require the same 
magistracies, whereas it is only at long intervals that small States 
do so.’ In large States, for example, magistrates for the repair of 
the walls will often need to be appointed, not so in small States 
Cp. c. 16. 1300 b 29, oupBaiver 8¢ ra roaira dy rg wavrl ypdow Sdixe 
nai ¢p rais peydAas wdAeow. It appears from the Gortyna Code that 
the dpwavodkacrai of Gortyna ‘n’avaient qu’ une existence inter- 
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mittente,’ for the words of the Code are af ca pd las spwavodkcacra 
(col. 12. 228q.: see Dareste, Inscriptions Juridiques Grecques, 
premitre série, pp. 390, 476). | 

7. Seéwep odSey xnedda. a.t.4. In small States several magistracies 
may be held by the same person at one time, for they will not clash, 
because some of them for long periods of time together will give 
their holders but little to do. 

9. wpds The dAcyarOpemias, ‘to suit the paucity of citizens.’ Cp. 
3. 13. 1284 1, wpde 3¢ rae apiorny. 

10. 6Be\vexoddyma. See notes on 1252b 1 and 3. We read of 
similar contrivances in Athen. Deipn. 700 d, “Eppsrwos 3 6 xeysqpdso- 
wows €y Trois ldpBos 13 oTpariarucle Avyreiow ovrberor obras (i. €. Auxvetow) 
évond(es (Hlermipp. Fragm. 8 Bergk), and yooe, fwreduxrovxoy od 
piprnres “Adefis’ nal raya roury spose dors rd wapa Geoméusy GSe\ioeo- 
Auxnor (see Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 3. 517). 

wécas, 9C. dpxds, which does not come to the surface, as it were, 
till 13. See notes on 1281 a 36 and 13364 21. 

14. dppérre: 82 «A. This question needs to be considered 
because it has a bearing on the question raised in 1299 a 31 9qq., 
what offices are necessary. A similar question would be whether it 
is better to give the stratégi, as at Athens, command both by land 
and by sea, or, as in the Lacedaemonian State, to give the command 
by land to one magistracy and the command by sea to another. 

16. edxospias. Cp. 8 (6). 8. 1321 b 14, 20, and Plato, Laws 
764 B. At one time in the history of Athens the Council of the 
Areopagus was charged with the maintenance of eixecpia throughout 
the State: cp. Isocr. Areop. § 37, ray é£ "Apeiov wéyou Bovdijy exéarygay 
éwtpedciobas Tas evxogpias, and ’AG. Hod. C. 3, 9 dé raw ‘Apeosayrar Bevdy 
Thy per rafey elye tov Suarnpeiy rovs wdpour, ugines Od ra wAciora Kal Ta 
pépora raw cy 1 wddet, cal wodd{avea cai (nulcoliva wévras rovs aro- 
cpourras xupies. This width of jurisdiction had its drawbacks, 
especially as the Council not only tried and sentenced culprits, 
but also carried the sentence into effect ('A@. Hed. ibid. and c. 8. 
L 19 sqq.: cp. Pol. 8 (6). 8. 1322 a 16 8qq.), and we may probably 
infer from 8 (6). 8. 1321 b 12 sqq, that Aristotle prefers, at any rate 
in the case of large States, the arrangement by which the task of 
caring for eixocpuia is entrusted to more magistracies than ane. 
There is obviously something to be said on the other side. In 
modern Statea we are accustomed to look to one supreme police- 
authority in each city. We note that Aristotle entrusts the receipt 
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and paying out of the revenue to one magistracy with jurisdiction 
everywhere (8 (6). 8. 1321 b 31 sqq.: 6 (4). 15. 1300b 9 8q.). 

17. Gow 82 nat dddov réqwov, i.e. astynomi in the city and agro- 
nomi in the country (8 (6). 8. 1321 b 18 sqq., 27 sqq.). The proedri 
éwepeAovvro THs evxocplas in the assembly (AO. Mod. c. 44. 1. 10). 

18. nal wérepoy xara Td xpGypa Bet Brarpeiv h nara rods dvOpdwous. 
The latter method seems to have been followed in some cases in 
Persia according to Xen. Oecon. 4. 9, ral elai & arg of dpyorres 
dcareraypévos df’ xdrepoy ovy of avroi, dAX’ of pév Gpxoves réy Karotcourrey 
re xal ray épyaray ... 01 8 dpyovos ray aadicpiveor hpovpay. We are 
ourselves familiar with Guardians charged with the care of the poor 
and Commissioners charged with the care of lunatics. 

19. Adyw 8B ofov dva rijs edxocpias. Supply mérepow émysedeio Bar dei. 

Bl. nai 1d tay dpyxév yédvos, ‘the magistracies also,’ as well as the 
constitution. Td ra» dpyay yévos probably means no more than al 
dpyai. See as to expressions of this kind Ast, Lex. Platon. 1. 382, 
and cp. Plato, Laws 797 A, rd rév sa:d:év yévos, and Tim. 76C, ro 
Téy TPLXSP yevos. 

24. dv pev taig dpworoxpariats dx wewacSeupéver, Cp. Rhet. 1. 8. 
1365 b 33, dptoroxparia 8¢ év 5 ol xard waideiay (Scarcuovras rds apxas). 

27. xat nat’ adrds, i.e. card ras wodtreias (cp. 21, xa’ éxaoryy), as 
well as xara rovs réwous, xara rd wpaypara, aNd xara rovs dvOperous. 

29. dvOa pév ydpx«.r.A. Great magistracies were seldom found in 
democracies (8 (6). 2. 1317 b 24 s8q., 29 Sq., 41 Sqq.), except in early 
times (7 (5). 10. 1310 b 20 sqq.). 

80. od phy GAMA cat Bal rds eiow. To the magistracies 
mentioned here as peculiar to special constitutions a gerusia may 
be added, for a gerusia can hardly have existed in democracies. 

81. 4 tTév xpoBoddwy. See note on 1298 b 27. 

aSry yap of Sypoxparixy. Nor was the office of probulus suit- 
able to an aristocracy either: cp. 8 (6). 8. 1323 a 8 sq. 

82. Bovd? Se Byponxdy. The name Boulé seems, however, some- 
times to be applied to Councils not of a democratic character: see 
Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 131. 1: 2. 190: 2. 315. 3. The yepoveia 
in the Cretan States, which was composed of persons who had held 
the office of cosmus, an office tenable only by the members of 
certain gentes, was called a Boulé (2.10. 1272 a 7 sq., 33 8qq.), though 
there was nothing democratic about it. It is implied in 7 (5). 6. 
1306 b 6—9, where the word fovAcvoves is used, that a Boulé might 
exist in an oligarchy. 
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88. Swws doyodsv goras, ‘in order that it may be able to attend 
to its business.’ 

84. otto 8, day dXiyou rdw ApOpdy Sow, dAcyapyexdy. Cp. Plut. 
Camill. c. 1, rd yap & dr8pas, dANa ps) 800, Trois wpdypacw dgeordvas 
sapepvbetro rovs Bapuvopevous ri» GAcyapyiay. 

86. add’ Swou x.1.X., ‘ but where both these magistracies exist, [the 
arrangement is still oligarchical, for] the probuli are established as 
a check upon the bouleutae.’ We can trace the existence of probuli 
in addition to a Boulé at Corinth (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 90, who 
refers to Nic. Damasc. Fragm. 60 in Miller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 3. 
394), at Corcyra (Gilbert, 2. 234 8q.), at Eretria (Gilbert, 2. 67), 
and indeed at Athens after the Syracusan disaster (Thuc. 8. 1. 3). 
Since the foregoing note was written, I have noticed that my 
remark as to the coexistence of probuli and a Boulé at Corinth 
has been anticipated by Professor Wilisch (Beitrage zur inneren 
Geschichte des alten Korinth, p. 17) and by Mr. Lutz (C/ass. Rev. 
10. 419). 

88. xaradvera 82... 18008 4. xpivovow. The connexion with 
what precedes is, ‘ but though the Boulé is a democratic institution, 
even its authority is destroyed in extreme democracies. The 
substance of this passage is repeated in 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 30-35. Cp. 
also 6 (4). 4. 12928 20, Sore xaradvovra: waca ai dpyai, and Cic. pro 
L. Flacco, c. 7. 16, Graecorum autem totae respublicae sedentis con- 
tionis temeritate administrantur. As to Athens, cp. ’A@. Hod. c. 41. 
1. 24 Sqq., C. 45, C. 49. ll. 20-24, and see Sandys’ note on c. 43. 
1. 30, where ways are pointed out in which a departure occurred 
from ‘the principle laid down by Solon, pydev day axpoBovAcvrop eds 
éxxArnoiay eiopéper Ga (Plut. Solon, c. 19).’ It should be noticed that 
Aristotle here connects the decline of the power of the Boulé with 
the introduction of liberal pay for the assembly (cp. 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 
31, Omov py) pscbot eiwopia maow). This throws light on the date at 
which he would place the decline of the Boulé at Athens. 

4. wa:8orépos 8¢ x.r.A. This remark is partly repeated in 8 (6). 1900 a. 
8. 1323 a 3 sqq. | 

5. wnat ef ng GAdos «.1t.A. Aristotle refers to the yupvaciapyor 
among others, as appears from 8 (6). 8. 1322b 37sqq.: see 
Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 337. 3, where Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. 
No. 246. 30 sqq. is quoted, yupsaciapyds re alpebeis rijs re evrafias rée 
épnBer xai rer véwy spoevonn, THe Te GAAns evoxnpoovens THs Kard vd 
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6. wis yap oléy rextr. Cp. 8 (6). 8. 13234 § 8q. 

7. tpudeor yap ai tov dd:yapyodrvrev. Cp. Plato, Rep. 550 D, 

6B. 

a wept pay todrey. In the next line we have sepi with the acc. 
See for other instances of this Bon. Ind. 579 b 20 sqq., where 
8 (6). 8. 1322 b 30 sq. is among the passages referred to. Cp. also 
8 (6). 8. 1321 b 28 sq. 

10. For é€ dpxiis see Bon. Ind. 111 a §6 sqq. 

eloi 8 ai Scapopai dy tproly Sporg, ‘and the varieties [in the mode 
of appointing magistrates] are dependent on three determining 
factors’ (see note on 12944 35). For elva dv, see note on 1330 b 8. 
Compare also c. 16. 1300 b 14 8q. and Plato, Protag. 354 E, éwera 
dv roury clot wacas al awodelfae (‘in hac re totius disputationis nostrae 
cardo versatur,’ Stallbaum). 

14. éxderou 82 ray tpiSv todrew Biadopai speis ciciy. I take the 
nine d:apopai to be as follows:—All appoint, or some, or all to 
some Offices and some to others; the appointment is made out of 
all, or out of some, or to some offices out of all and to others out 
of some ; the appointment is made by election or by lot, or to 
some offices by election and to others by lot. 

17. ydvea, as the Cosmi in Crete (2. 10. 1272 a 33 8q.). 

dperj, as in the election to the Lacedaemonian Gerusia (2. 9. 
1270 b 23 8qq.). 

Gowep dv Meydpos «7.4. Plato appears to have cases of this 
kind before him in Laws 715 A, dpyép sepspaynray yeropéver, of mxn- 
cavres rd re mpdypara card riy wédw ovtes doderepicay odddpa, Sore 
dpxis nd sriovy peradiddvas rois rrnOeion, pyre atrois pyre exydvos, 
wapaduAdrrovres 3¢ adAnAous (ow, Grws yn word ris els apyny adixdpevos 
dwavacty pepynudvos tev iumpoober yeyoréray xaxoy, It is not certain 
when the change from democracy to oligarchy at Megara referred 
to in the text took place. A change of this nature probably took 
place there in the time of the poet Theognis, whose date however 
is a contested point (see Christ, Gesch. d. gr. Litt. p. 113 sq., and 
Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 394. 2). Plutarch may have the 
democracy of those days in view when he describes in Quaest. Gr. 
c. 18 the oppressive way in which the rich were at one time treated 
at Megara, and in c. §9 the disorderly spirit which prevailed there 
and the sacrilegious outrage of which some Megarians were guilty ; 
he does not, however, mention that it was overthrown and that 
an oligarchy took its place. It is to the overthrow of this 
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democracy that Welcker (Theogn. p. xii), Sus.* (Notes 1365, 1513, 
and 1556), and Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 70. 1) take Aristotle to 
refer in the passage before us and in 7 (5). 3. 1302 b 30 sq. and 
7 (5). 5 1304 b 34 sqq. SBusolt, on the other hand (Gr. Gesch., 
ed. 2, 2. 395. 6), takes Aristotle to refer to this revolution in 7 (5). 
5 1304 b 34 sqq., but thinks that the reference in the passage 
before us and in 7 (5). 3. 1302 b 30 sq. is to the events of B.C. 424, 
described in Thuc. 4. 66—74, when a democracy was succeeded at 
Megara by an extreme oligarchy (Thuc. 4. 74). He does not give 
the reasons which lead him to take this view. Others, among 
whom are Schlosser (Aristoteles’ Politik, 2. 169, note) and E. Meyer 
(Geach. d. Alterth. 2. 633), take all the three passages to refer to the 
revolution of B.c. 424. Sus.* (Note 1365) objects that the account 
of Aristotle does not suit the description of the events given by 
Thucydides, and it is true that while Aristotle evidently refers to 
a2 overthrow of democracy which was the result of a victory over 
the demos won by oligarchs returning from exile, Thucydides says 
Mothing of any such victory and represents the fall of the democracy 
to have been due to the intervention of Brasidas and his army aided 
by a Boeotian force. Still the oligarchical exiles at Pegae, who, 
as Thucydides tells us (4. 74), were enabled by the fall of the 
to return to Megara, may have won a victory over the 
demos which Thucydides omits to record, and certainly his descrip- 
ton of the oligarchy set up in B.c. 424 as ‘ extremely oligarchical ’ 
(4.14) quite agrees with what Aristotle says in the passage before 
&s. A third view is that of Congreve, who in his notes on 1302 b 
3° and 1304 b 34 connects the overthrow of democracy at Megara 
Mentioned in the three passages of the Politics with the withdrawal 
Of Megara from the Athenian alliance after the battle of Coroneia 
Mac, 447 (Thuc. 1. 1138q.). An oligarchy in which power was 
to returned exiles would probably be especially oppressive, 
for exiles could hardly fail to return embittered by exile. Philip 
Of Macedon set up an oligarchy of this type at Thebes after 
ia (Justin, 9. 4, pulsos deinde per iniuriam in patriam 
FeStituit: ex horum numero trecentos exules iudices rectoresque 
“¥itasi dedit). 
A. wd rasta covbvalépeve, ‘again there is the case of these 
being combined.’ For the asyndeton in sdAw cp. 1. 5. 
*2§4 bro. 
BR. roster 8 indorys igovras rhs Siahopis tpéwo: rérrapes, ‘ and 
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of each variety of these there will be four modes.’ Tovres, i.e. rév 
rpiay Spey (10 sqq.). Take, for instance, the first pos—‘ who is it 
that appoint?’ One variety under this head is that all appoint. 
There will be four modes of this variety, 
All may appoint from all by election, 
i » tet, 
Ail may appoint from some by election, © 
” 99 ” », lot. 
The same holds good of the second variety under this head, that 
in which some appoint. 
Some may appoint from all by election, 
” 9 99 lot, 
Some may appoint from some by election, 
”? 99 99 99 lot. 
So again as to the third variety, in which partly all, partly some, 
appoint. 
Partly all, partly some may appoint from all by election, 
9 ” ”» 99 ” lot, 
Partly all, partly some may appoint from some by election, 
99 99 9 99 39 lot. 
Thus there will be twelve modes of each épos, if we confine our 
attention to one only of the three possible curdvacpoi, i.e. the 
avrdvacpds ‘ partly all, partly some,’ and neglect the two others, 
which are ‘partly from all, partly from some’ and ‘partly by 
election, partly by lot.’ This is explained in 30 sq. If we took 
account of all three cvvvacpoi, there would be more than twelve 
modes. See Spengel, Aristotelische Studien, 3. 53, whose explana- 
tion I follow. But what is exactly meant by all or some appointing 
by lot? If an appointment is made by lot, how can it be said that 
all appoint or some appoint ? 

23. yap wdvres...1300 b 5. dptcroxpanady. As to the text of 
this passage see critical notes. 

24-26. The first of these two modes of appointing from all is 
open to the objection that, as the magistrates wauld be taken by 
election or lot or both from each of the tribes, demes, and phratries 
composing the State in succession, all the magistrates of the 
State might at a given moment belong to one and the same 
tribe. 

25. $patpias. The way in which phratries are referred to here 
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suggests that they were a subdivision of the deme. As to the 
relation of the phratry to the deme at Athens see Busolt, Gr. 
Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 428 sq. 

26. &46y. Sus. apparently takes the nom. to &éA6y to be ‘die 
Emennung aus Allen’ (‘the nomination out of all’), and probably 
this is so. In c. 14. 1298a 17, on the other hand (cp. ’A@. Hoa. 
c. 4. 1. 16), rd dpyew has to be supplied with d<Aéy. 

det é€ dwdrytev, i.e. on each occasion out of all; not merely 
out of all, if we take several occasions together. 

81. xwpis tov do curBuacpéy. See above on 22. 

todrew 8 ai pey S00 xatractdces Sypormal «.7.A. It has been 
objected to the text as it stands that not two, but only one mode of 
appointing is mentioned in what follows (ré sdyras «x wdyrev), OF 
else three (rd wavras éx wavrev aipéces i eAnpy f dupoiw): hence Sus. 
would read rpeis instead of dv0, and H. Rabe would insert «al rd 
wayras ex rie» after xdvrwr, 32. I incline to think that no change 
should be made in the text. It has been explained in 24-26 that 
the one democratic mode of appointing (rd wdvras ¢x wayrev) assumes 
two forms, rd wdvras é€ dxdvrev dvd pipos and rd wdvras de df dadvres. 
Mey is answered by 8¢, 34. I take Aristotle’s meaning to be that if 
all appoint out of all taken in successive sections, so that the appoint- 
ment is made out of all, though not out of all simultaneously, the 
arrangement is democratic, but that if all appoint by successive 
sections, one section appointing first and then the next and so on 
till all have had their turn of appointing, and the appointment 
is made out of all—the MS. text adds (probably erroneously), 
‘or out of some ’—by dot or election or both, or to some offices 
out of all and to others out of some by lot or election or both, 
the arrangement is suitable to a polity. In other words, it is 
essential to democracy that the appointment should be made by 
all simultaneously, but not that the selection should be made from all 
simultaneously. It should, however, be pointed out that in one or 
two passages of the Politics Aristotle seems to take a different view. 
Thus in 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 23-27 a scheme under which persons 
elected from all the citizens by alternation (ris aiperoi xara pépos éx 
savrev) elect the magistrates is treated as democratic. Perhaps, 
however, in this scheme the electors were elected by all simul- 
taneously, and this is regarded by Aristotle as equivalent to the 
election of the magistrates being made by all simultaneously. 
Another passage which deserves attention is that in which the 
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constitution of Telecles is described (6 (4). 14. 1298 a IX 9qq.). 
This constitution is regarded by Aristotle as a democratie con- 
stitution. Were not, however, successive sections of the citizens 
invested under it with the right of appointing the magistrates? We 
are not explicitly told that they were, but, if this was the case, it is 
not easy to reconcile the teaching of 1298 a 11 sqq. with that of 
the passage before us. 

L ro 8¢ reads dx tevdy x.t.A. See note on 1292 b 38. 

8. As to pi ywdpevoy 8° dpoias see note on 1300 b 37. 

4. 1d Se twas é€ dwdvyrew xt. See note on 1293 b 3. 

7. tive 82 riot cupodper x.t.A. Tiva, SC. row wept ras dpyde. We 
gather from this remark that offices of importance ought not to be 
filled in the same way as minor ones. Perhaps they should be filled 
by election (8 (6). 5. 1320b 31 sqq.) and exclusively or pre- 
dominantly from the class favoured by the constitution (¥ (g). 8. 
1309 a 30 sqq.). See vol. i. p..516 sq. 

8. dpe tais Surdpect trav dpxay, [ai] rives eloiv, ‘as soon as the 
prerogatives of the various magistracies shall have become manifest, 
what they are.’ As to [xai] see critical note. 

9. thy xupiay tov wpood8ev, sc. doy», the magistracy of the 
apodectae or tamiae (8 (6). 8. 1321'b 31 8qq.). 

10. thy xupiaw rijs GuAaxgs, the magistracy of the stratégi (8 (6). 
8. 1322 a 33 Sqq.). 

ll. tis thy wepi Thy dyopdy cupBodalew xupias, the magistracy of 
the agoranomi (8 (6). 8. 13a1 b 12 sqq.: Plato, Rep. 42g C sq). 
We see from Demosth. c. Timocr. c. 112 how humble the position 
of an ayopaxduos OF aarusdpos Or dixaoris xara Syyous was at Athens 
compared with that of an envoy. Cp. also Pol. 2. §. 1264a 33, 
where it is implied that dorvvepixd and dyopayopied vdptpa are Of little 
importance. 

14. xara thy adrhy bwé0eow, ‘in accordance with the same plan’: 
cp. Plato, Gorg. 454 C, adda ot ra cavrod card raw twébeow dus by 
Bovdy swepaivps. 

dor, Sé Siadopd x.7.., ‘now there is a difference between 
dicasteries, dependent on three determining factors’: cp. Eth. 
Nic. 1. I. 10942 3, Suahopa d¢ ris paiveras rev rede». In c. 16. 
1300a 10 we have elot 8 ai duopal cy rpioly Spas, where the 
article is added before d&adopai. See note on 1300a 10. There 
were other differences between dicasteries besides those noticed 
here. For instance, the members of some were paid, of others 
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not; the richer members of some were fined for non-attendance, of 
others not; the members of some were numerous, of others not, 
and so forth. Aristotle takes no notice of these differences, and 
confines his attention to the three points mentioned by him, which 
he probably regards as more closely connected with ad cardoracts 
rae Sunornpier than the others. 

18. ap@rov ody &apeloOw wica efSn Bixacrnpler. Aristotle takes 
it for granted that a separate kind of dicastery will exist for each of 
the more important departments of judicial jurisdiction. Hippo- 
damus had classified lawsuits (2. 8. 1267 b 37 sqq.) as concerned 
with three subjects only, d8pis, SAdBn, Odvaros: he would seem, 
therefore, to omit offences against the State and against religion 
unless they can be brought under one or other of these three heads 
(see note on 1267 b 37). Aristotle, on the other hand, gives much 
prominence to offences against the State (no doubt for the reason 
mentioned in 36 sqq.), but omits from his classification many suits 
which Hippodamus includes in his; we hear nothing from him 
about suits connected with tSpis or SAaSn, except where there is 
a contract (ovedAAaypa), nor indeed of any criminal trials except 
those for homicide or offences against the State; none connected 
with offences against the gods. Which of his dicasteries, again, would 
try questions of inheritance? Plato had already distinguished, as 
Aristotle does here, between the way in which dicasteries dealing 
with offences against the State and dicasteries dealing with 
offences against private persons should be constituted (Laws 
767 8q.: 957A). We see which were the most important dicas- 
teries of those enumerated here from 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 25, rd diucdfew 
adores aal dx wdvrev xai wep) wdvrov f wept ray miclorer cal Td peyiorey 
aal vaw cupverdres, oloy wept eiOuviy xal wodtrelas xal rév l3lov ovvadday- 
pivew. The most important dicasteries were probably also those 
oa which the largest number of dicasts sat (see "AO, Hod. c. 53. 1. 15 
sqqg. and Sandys’ note, and Hicks, Greek Historical Inscriptions, 
No. 31. 12 sqq.). We hear at Athens of dicasteries of 200, 400, 
§00, 1,000, 1,500, 2,000, and 2,500 members (Gilbert, Const. Antiq. 
of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 393). 

10. &y péy edOurrxdy. As to this kind of dicastery see °A6. Hoa. 
c. 48 sub fin. It has this peculiarity, that the persons brought 
before it were exclusively magistrates. Dicasteries of this kind 
seem to have found a place both in democracies and in oligarchies 
(Plato, Polit. 298 E sq.). Aristotle might have added as another 
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kind of dicastery those which dealt with the Soxpacia: of magistrates 
(a6. Hor. c. 55. 1. 6 sqq.). 

ZO. dAdo 8e ef rig Te Toy Kowsy Abel, ‘and another dealing with 
any one who commits an offence against any public interest’: cp. 
Rhet. 1. 13. 1373 b 20, dd wat radccnpara xal ra Sicatpara dyes fore 
dBixeiy nat Sixaconpayeiy’ § yap mpds dra xa) dpiopevoy f} xpde rd road 6 
yap potyevor xal rurrey ddicel ra TS» apiopermr, 6 8¢ 1) oTparevdpever 
rd xowdy (compared by Bonitz, Ind. 9a 58), Rhet. ad Alex. 39. 
1446b 35, rovs ddwkovvrds rt réy cower, and Plato, Laws 767B, 
vo 8° éwéray 1d Snpdoroy td rivos rey wodcréy iynral tis abexeioOas zal 
Bovdn6 rp xows Bonbetv. Under the head of ddcnpara wpds +d cody 
would fall not only the avoidance of military service, but theft of 
public property (Laws 941 C-D: Xen. De Vect. 4. 20 8q.), the 
non-payment of debts to the State, and a host of other offences. 
See Demosth. in Lept. cc. 100, 135, and c. Timocr. c. 172 9q. 

drepov aa eig rhy wodkttelay @éper. For the ellipse of wept ravre 
before doa see note on 1253 b 3. Cp. also Demosth. Or. 41x. in Spud. 
C. 7, rév vdpor, ds obx eG dcappndn»y, doa ris dwerignoer, elva: Sixas ofr’ abreis 
ore rots xAnpovduos. For eis ri sodsreiay Gepe cp. Plato, Rep. 
449 D. Acts alleged to be unconstitutional and attempts to change 
the constitution by force would fall within the province of this kind 
of dicastery. 

21. réraprov «.7.4., ‘a fourth both for magistrates and for private 
persons dealing with contentions arising about impositions of 
penalties.’ How important it was that a court of this kind should 
exist, we see from 7 (5). 4. 1304 a 13 sqq. This court, unlike the 
one which will next be mentioned as dealing only with differences 
between private persons, had to do with questions affecting both 
private persons and magistrates. Plato perhaps refers to this kind 
of dicastery among others in Laws 957 A, ra 8¢ 3npdora nat xowa (sc. 
d&xaornpia) Kal Goos apyas dei xpwpevas rd mpoonkovra éxdoTy Téw dpyew 
dworeiy. Znpiwors appears to be a rare word. Greek officials, unlike 
officials in general among ourselves, had the power of imposing 
money-fines (7 (5). 4. 13044 13 Sqq.: as to Athens see Gilbert, 
Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 215.3). Plato, 
indeed (Laws 847 A), empowers the dorurdya of his State in 
a particular case to punish the offender, if a citizen, d»ei8eci ve nai 
drtpias, i.e. with penalties other than money-fines. 

22. wépwroy «7.4. Cp. Polyb. 6. 17. 7, rd 8é péporoy, dx ravres 
exvdidovras xpirat ray sdeiotwy kai rev dnpociay cal roy ikeruay ovred- 
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Meypanwrer, doa péyebos Tye risv ¢yxAnpdrev. In idioy nal éxdvrev péyeBos 
a limitation of 23a» seems to be introduced by «ai: see as to this 
we Of cai Bon. Ind. 357 b 8 sqq., and cp. Plato, Laws 766 C, oi 
specsperovres xal dwidqpoivres xpos marpds xal prytpis péype aveyrév raider. 

28.. dgomxod pév ody efSm «tA. This is based on Athenian 

castom. For similar enumerations of courts dealing with homicide 
see ’AO. Hod. c. 57. 1. 14 8qq., Demosth. c. Aristocr. cc. 65-77, and 
Helladius, ap. Phot. Biblioth. Cod. 279 (p. 535 22 sqq. Bekker). 
In the passage before us and in Helladius only four kinds of court 
are enumerated, whereas Demosthenes and the ’Aé. oA. mention 
five, the additional court being that which tries cases of homicide in 
which death is caused by the impact of stone, wood, iron, or the 
like, the thrower being unknown. 

27. dpguofnretra: 82 wept roi Sixaiov. Cp. 1. 6. 12554 16, 
Oda sepi rod Sixaiov pdvor elvas riv dudiParnow, Eth. Nic. 5. 10. 
1235 b 27 8q., and Rhet. 3. 17. 1417 b 25 sq. 

weraprov $é «.1.X., ‘and a fourth kind of court concerned with 
acts of homicide charged against persons who have left the country 
for homicide upon their return.’ The first act of homicide would 
be accidental, the second wilful: cp. Demosth. c. Aristocr. c. 77, 
én roipwy swipwrov Sxacrnptoy AAo Oedcacbe olov imepBéBnxe, rd ev 
Spearros’ évravOa yap .. . xedeves Sixas imdyety 5 wdpos, ddy Tis ex’ dxoucig 
Glee weevyas, pire téy éxBaddvrey adriy jdecpéver, alriay éxn érépou 
¢ivew ixovcion. 

29. nai, ‘for instance. See note on 1255 a 36. 

oupBaive 82 «.1A. ‘For the first time during the last twenty 
years the Isle of Man has been the scene of a trial for murder’ 
(Times, Nov. 15, 1892). "Ev rp savri xpdvp, cp. Plato, Tim. 36 E, 
spite viv fvpmrarra xypdévor, and Phaedo, 107 C, ody irép rov xpdvou rourov 
plow, iv § xadoipey rd (iv, GAN’ inip rov wavréc: Cauer, Delectus 
Inecr. Gr. No. 117. 15, cuppaynoe rois ‘leparurvios rév wayra xpévor : 
Pindar, Pyth. 1. 46, 6 sas ypévos. ' have é» rp wapdvri xpévy, which 
seems less suitable. 

SL tos 82 ferxod ty pev fdvars mpds §évous, GANo févorg pos 
dereds, ‘and of the dicastery for alien suits one kind for aliens in 
litigation with aliens, and another for aliens in litigation with 
citizens.’ Xévos xpos dorovs might refer only to suits brought by 
aliens against citizens; and not to litigation between aliens and 
citizens generally. But Susemihl, Welldon, and other interpreters 
are probably right in giving the words the wider meaning. At 
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Athens according to Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, 
Eng. Trans., p. 254, ‘the wod¢yapyos had jurisdiction in most 
private suits in which the defendant was a foreigner.’ The kind 
of dicastery which dealt with litigation between aliens and citizens 
would obviously be regarded as more important than that which 
dealt with litigation between aliens ; it would also be that in which 
infractions of justice were most likely to occur (Isocr. Ad Nicocl 
§ 22), and infractions of justice which might possibly result in war. 
We read of fevodicas at Oeantheia and Chaleion in Hicks, Greek 
Historical Inscriptions, No. 31. 

$2. én 82 wapd wdvre taita n.d. Supply dcaorypur dor, The 
Forty had jurisdiction at Athens in suits where the matter in dispute 
did not exceed the value of ten drachmae (’A6. Hoa. c. §3. 1. §)- 

83. pixp@ mAelovos. Here the amount of money which is 
involved in the contract is expressed in the genitive: see Kiihner, 
Ausfihrl. gr. Gramm., ed. 2, § 418. 6c (ed. Gerth, § 418. 7). 

84. odx duwiwre 82 els Sxacray wAH00s. Bonitz (Ind. s. v. 
époiwre:y) Compares such expressions. as ¢pwinroves pév ody obra Kal 
els @Aas Avoas (Soph. El. 30. 181 b 19). Cp. also Plut. Solon, c. 18, 
Ta yap sdctora ray dsaddpew evémerrey eis rods Scxacras. 

85. wepi pév rodrey, sc. réy dicaornpiey. Aicaornpiey must also be 
supplied with ra» dovxéy xal rév femxay and with ray wohiruxtov. The 
term rd wodcrixd Sccacrypia seems to include the first five kinds of 
dicastery. We read of of wodcrixoi dyaves in Rhet. 2. 18. 1391 b 18 
(Bon, Ind. 614a 57): cp. also Lys. Or. 30. c. Nicom.c, 8. That 
injustice in the review of magistrates’ conduct in office had a special 
tendency to produce ordow we see from Plato, Laws 945 D sq. 

37. wept dv pi) ywopdvew xahds Stacrdceis yivovrat kai toy woht- 
teéy ai xunjoas. At the end of this sentence should possibly be 
added py ywoudvwr 8’ duoias from 1300b 3. See critical note on 
1300 b 38. For the thought cp. 8 (6). 5. 13204 20 sqq. 

38. dvdyxyn 8é «.1.A. Aristotle does not consider the possible 
alternative of all the citizens sitting as a dicastery. He would 
probably regard a dicastery of this kind as too numerous. He 
takes it for granted that a dicastery will comprise only a part of the 
citizens, whether selected by election or by lot or by both. 

39. wept wdévrow tov Sippnpdver, ‘ respecting all the subjects which 
have been distinguished’ (cp. 1300b 18, dsapeicdw). Looking to 
35-38, we expect Aristotle to confine his attention to the matters 
with which political dicasteries have to do, but sepi mavrev ray degpn- 
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pévew seems to imply, as Prof. Jowett remarks, that he does not 
do so. 

41. wepi éviev rév adrév. This has been interpreted in different 
ways. Vict. ‘de quibusdam certisque’: Sepulv. ‘de quibusdam 
eiusdem generis controversiis’: Welldon, ‘or some of them must 
invariably come before certain judges appointed partly by lot and 
partly by suffrage.’ Of these interpretations I prefer those of Vict. 
and Welldon, but another is possible, and I incline to adopt it, 
‘about some things, the same [for both classes of dicasts].’ If my 
view is correct, Aristotle adds ré» airé» wishing to make it clear 
that the two classes of dicasts, those elected and those appointed 
by lot, have similar competence and deal with the same, and not 
with different, causes. Cp. Rhet. 2. 2. 1378b 35, «al drws e» & dy 
Taira Umeptxy FOAV, oloy éy xpnpaow 6 wovows wévyros eal dv rH heyew 
pnropuds aduvarov eiweiy x.r.d.. where ravrg, which has been doubted 
(Ac has ravra), receives some support from the passage before us. 

2. of xara pépos, ‘the sectional modes,’ i.e. the modes in which 1801 a. 
some, not all, judge. : 

8. Is xat of SxdLorres ‘ the dicasts also’ as well as those appointed. 
to magistracies, who have been dealt with in c. 15. 13004 27 sqq.? 
Spengel brackets «ai and Sus. is inclined to transfer it to before 
éx rwav, 2, but perhaps without absolute necessity. 

4. 7d pev xArjpy Ta Se aipécer, ‘ partly by lot and partly by election.’ 
The dicasteries dealing with the more important matters would 
probably be elective. 

4 va Stxacnipia wept tev adrov ex xAnperéy nal aiperéy, ‘ or 
some dicasteries composed of persons appointed by lot and by 
election, the subjects dealt with being the same for both classes of 
dicasts.’ 

5. otros pev ody x.t.A. It seems likely that one or more words 
have dropped out in this sentence. Vict. and Sus. insert of airof 
«lox after of rpérot, while Schneider and Coray add too, which Coray 
places after rois eipnuévas. Possibly avriorpodos may be the missing 
word, and should be added after of rpéwo. ‘Avriotpodoe would 
easily drop out after rpémoc from the similarity of the ending. The 
translation will then be, ‘these modes then, as they were previously 
said to do, correspond to those already mentioned.’ 

7. ta abrd. Aicaornpa should probably be supplied, as with ra 
pev and ra dé. 

10. dypotv. I take Aristotle’s meaning to be that dicasts might 
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be appointed from all or from some or from both all and some, 
either by election or by lot or by both methods. 

11. todrev 82 x.r.A. Ta per wpera, SC. dkxacrnpa. It seems from 
this that there was nothing undemocratic in an elected dicastery or 
in a dicastery appointed partly by election and partly by lot, if only 
the dicasts were elected out of all. This is remarkable, as even 
in the Solonian democracy, a very moderate form, the dicasts were 
appointed by lot (2. 12. 127445). Aristotle probably preferred in 
a democracy dicasteries appointed from all wholly or in part by 
election to dicasteries wholly appointed from all by lot, but would 
Greek democrats agree with him in regarding such dicasteries as 
democratic? And would they be content even with dicasteries 
appointed by lot from all, if these dicasteries were not both 
numerous and paid? Dicasteries appointed wholly or in part by 
election would hardly be suitable to any but moderate democracies. 
And what does Aristotle mean by dicasts appointed by election? 
Does he mean dicasts thus appointed for a given term—say a year 
or some longer or shorter term—or for a given trial? There would 
-be obvious objections to appointing dicasts by election for a given 
trial, though the three hundred dicasts who tried the évayeis for the 
murder of the followers of Cylon were appointed for the trial and 
by some sort of selection, not by lot (Plut. Solon, c. 12). Imagine if 
the English judge and jury who tried the leaders in the Transvaal 
raid had been appointed for the given trial by election! 

12. ra Se Sevrepa ddtyapyxind, Soa dx tivdv wept wévrew. So that 
if the dicasts were selected éx ru» by lot or partly by election and 
partly by lot, the plan would be oligarchical. Aristotle does not 
tell us whether the plan would be oligarchical, if they were elected 
«x rwev by all, but probably it would not. It is to be presumed 
that by éx rw» Aristotle means ‘from the rich’ or ‘from the well- 
born,’ for there would be nothing oligarchical in a selection from 
‘the good.’ 

18. rd Se tpira «.17.d., ‘and the third sort of dicasteries is 
suitable to an aristocracy or a polity, all those which are partly 
taken from all and partly from a limited class.’ So Sus. probably 
rightly: Stahr, however, translates rd pé»—ra d¢ ‘for some matters’ 
and ‘ for others ’ (‘ fir einige Sachen ’ and ‘flirandere’). Dicasteries 
composed both of members appointed out of all and of members ap- 
pointed out of a limited class (¢& dot», 8) are not distinctly named, 
though Aristotle probably intends to class these also as suitable to 
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aristocracies and polities. He may well, indeed, have preferred 
dicasteries of this kind to any others, if we may judge by what he 
says in c. 14. 1298 b 20 sq. and 8 (6). 5. 1320 a 26 sqq., where 
he holds that in an extreme democracy rich and poor should 
deliberate and judge together. But of the three other plans— 
that by which some suits were dealt with by dicasts taken from 
a limited class and others by dicasts taken from all, that by 
Which all suits were dealt with by dicasts taken from all, and that 
by which all suits were dealt with by dicasts taken from a limited 
Class—he will have preferred the first. Here again it is remarkable 
that Aristotle does not explain what sort of limited class he means 
by rou. Would he regard it as an aristocratic arrangement if 
®0me suits were tried by dicasts taken from all and others by dicasts 
taken from the rich? 


BOOK VII (V). 
; PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


A few remarks may here be added to what has already been said 

in vol. i. p. 521 sqq. a8 to the teaching of this Book. 
If we study the eleven causes of ordois and constitutional change 
enumerated in c. 2. 1302 a 34 sqq. (see vol. i. p. 523 8qq.), we 
thall see that they may be grouped under three main heads. %rders 
sad constitutional change may arise either from a certain emotional 
state of the minds of the citizens or some of them, or from social 
causes, such as the increase of a class in size out of proportion to 
the rest or the unlikeness of one part of the citizen-body to the 
other, or from negligence on the part of the authorities of the State 
and similar causes. It is obvious that a great difference exists 
between the second group of causes and the two others. Negli- 
gence in government can be avoided, and it is possible also to 
avoid arousing feelings of envy, or contempt, or indignation at 
oppression or fears of future oppression, but it is far less easy to 
prevent a class increasing in size or credit, or an individual or 
individuals acquiring a pre-eminence in power, or to secure the 
existence of a midway class capable of holding the balance between 
sich and poor, or to soften distinctions of race or geographical con- 
trasts. If the increase of a class in relative magnitude is often due 
to accidental causes, as we are told that it is in c. 3. 13034 3 sqq., 
how is it possible to prevent it in these cases? When the numbers 
of the upper class at Tarentum were greatly reduced in consequence 
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of the defeat of the Tarentines by the Iapygians, what amount of 
good conduct or vigilance on the part of the magistrates would have 
saved the polity from becoming a democracy ? 

Aristotle’s analysis of the causes of ordois and constitutional 
change reveals, in fact, the existence of causes with which it is 
extremely difficult for the statesman to deal, however great his 
skill and watchfulness. Aristotle himself seems, indeed, to be 
hardly conscious of this. He hardly realizes how difficult it is to 
prevent ordocs and constitutional change when they are brought 
about by changes in the size or credit of classes, or other social 
changes not easily guided or controlled. He may possibly have 
underrated the difficulty of doing this, for we find him in 7 (5). 8. 
1308 b 30 advising statesmen under certain circumstances to ‘ try to 
increase the midway class’ without betraying much consciousness 
of the difficulty of the task. 

Another consequence of his recognition of the share of social 
causes in bringing about ordorts and constitutional change seems 
also to be imperfectly realized by him. Does not the fact suggest 
a resort to means of preserving constitutions of which he would 
hardly approve? If the increase of the rich in numbers or wealth 
is often fatal to democracies (7 (5). 3. 1303 a 10 Sqq.: 7 (5). 12. 
1316 b 12 8qq.), will not democracies be wise if they thin the 
numbers of the rich and impoverish them? This view was com- 
monly held by Greek democrats (see vol. i. p. 538 sqq. and Pol. 7 
(5). 9. 1310 a 8 sqq.), but Aristotle advises democracies to adopt 
an opposite policy and to spare the resources of the rich (7 (5). 8. 
1309 a 14 sqq.). Is he not rather inconsequent in this? He 
would probably reply that, however dangerous to democracies an 
overgreat increase in the numbers or wealth of the rich may be, the 
danger of driving the rich to combine against the democracy by 
oppressive measures is still greater (7 (5). 5. 1304 b 20 sqq.). 

When at the close of c. 4 Aristotle passes on from studying the 
causes of constitutional change in constitutions taken as a whole to 
study in cc. 5-7 its causes in each constitution taken separately, 
some causes are pointed out of which we hear nothing in the first 
four chapters. We now learn that changes of constitution may result 
in democracies from oppression practised on the rich not by magi- 
strates, but by demagogues (c. 5. 1304 b° 20 sqq.), or from the 
ambition of demagogues who are also generals, in oligarchies from 
the rivalry of great officials in courting the favour of those who 
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eect to offices, from an overgreat narrowness of the constitution, 
from feuds within the ruling class, or from the ruin of individual 
oligarchs by spendthrift and dissolute habits of life, and in aristo- 
cracies from strong contrasts of wealth and poverty within the 
Citizen-body. These are causes of constitutional change of which 
we have not heard before. 
Xt has already been pointed out in vol. i. p. 527 that the theory 
of constitutional change set forth in this Book is not quite the 
theory which we expect from Aristotle. We do not hear as much 
in it as we expect of the effect of ethical changes in the citizens in 
bringing about changes of constitution. We know that the consti- 
tution represents the mode of life preferred by the State (vol. i. 
P. 209 sqq.) and reflects its conception of justice, and its view as to 
the things which produce happiness (vol. i. p. 220 sq.), or in other 
Words is an indication of the moral level of the community, and we 
are, in fact, told in 5 (8). 1. 1337 2 14 sqq. that each constitution 
iss preserved by the %@os appropriate to it, so that we infer that 
= change in the 960s of the citizens will often produce a change in 
the constitution, but this cause of change remains unnoticed in this 
look till we are told in c. 9. 13104 12 sqq. how important it is 
what the citizens should receive an education conducive to the pre- 
@eration of the constitution, We infer, again, from such passages 
ms 6 (4). 12. 1296b 28 sqq. that the rise or increase of new 
<lJases in a State, such as those of artisans, day-labourers, or sea- 
Eawing men, will result in constitutional change, but this source of 
<enstitutional change is nowhere dwelt on in this Book. Other 
<auses of constitutional change which we expect to find noticed in 
®®, bet do not, are pernicious and erroneous teaching, or teaching 
Bikey to overthrow or undermine the existing constitution, disasters 
Ra the State (see note on 1304a 33), disease and famine (Plato, 
Tavs 709 A), great differences of opinion among the citizens, the 
Mwamakes of statesmen, the presence of drizos within the city ({Xen.] 
Rep, Ath. 3. 12 8q.), or of exiles in neighbouring cities. Some- 
Whang is said in c. 11. 1314 b 1 sqq. of the dangers attaching to 
heavy taxation in tyrannies, but we hear little or nothing of it as 
®& source of ordows and constitutional change in constitutions 
Benerally, except incidentally in c. 5. 1305 a 5, c. 8. 1309 a 14 8qq., 
and 8 (6). 5. 1320a 20 sqq. Aristotle does not notice how often 
the foreign relations of a State helped to determine its constitution. 
One reason why Corinth, for instance, was oligarchically governed 
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no doubt was that its dreaded neighbour, Argos, was democratically 
governed, and one reason why a democracy existed at Argos was 
that its enemy, the Lacedaemonian State, was in the opposite camp. 
States were apt to give supreme power to the class which was 
least likely to betray them to the foe they feared. Instances of this 
might easily be multiplied. Some occasions of ordexs and constitu- 
tional change which Aristotle notices elsewhere escape mention in 
this Book. We gather, for instance, from 6 (4). 13. 1297 b 16 qq. 
that changes in the relative importance of different arms of the 
military force of the State bring with them changes of constitution, 
but we hear nothing of this in the Book before us. So again we 
gather from the Second Book that cracgis is caused by the continued 
rule of the same men (2. 5. 1264b 8 sqq.), and by the coexistence 
of two similar and rival great magistracies (2. 9. 1271 2 39 $qq.). 
In Eth. Nic. 9. 6. 1167 b 9-16 bad men are said to be in a state of 
oraots among themselves because of their moral badness. Of these 
sources of ordms we hear nothing in this Book. 

As to the causes to which the fall of monarchies is traced in it, 
we note that while we hear of their being overthrown owing to mis- 
government, and especially owing to vfpus in its various forms (c. 10. 
1311 a 27 sqq.), owing to fear, and owing to contempt (1311 a 25 
sqq.), and we gather that they sometimes fell in consequence of 
disunion within the ruling family (1312 b 9 sqq., 40 sq.) or of 
making a single individual overgreat (c. 11. 1315 a 8 sqq.), or not 
taking sufficient care to have the strongest class in the State on 
their side (1315 a 31 8qq.), we do not hear that they were affected, 
as constitutions strictly so called were, by what we have termed the 
social causes of constitutional change, such causes, for instance, as 
the disproportionate increase of a class in size or the like. 

From the counsels given in cc. 8 and 9 we learn that constitutions 
are especially preserved (1) by vigilance. The constitution must 
be carefully guarded ; in well-balanced constitutions small infrac- 
tions of law must not be tolerated, and in oligarchies resting on 
a property-qualification and polities the property-qualification must 
be altered, if any changes should occur from time to time in its 
value ; the first beginnings of rivalries and feuds among the notables 
must be detected and checked ; both in oligarchy and in democracy 
the private life of the citizens must be. weecsee sa see 
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(2) Both the class favoured by the constitution and the class not so 
favoured should be fairly treated. In aristocracies and oligarchies 
the members of the former class should be placed as far as possible 
on a level, and their access to office facilitated by making official 
terms short. In all constitutions special care should be taken of 
the class not favoured by the constitution. It must not be wronged 
Ot oppressed. Its more ambitious members must not suffer in 
their honour nor the many in their pecuniary interests, and those 
Who are fit for rule must be brought within the constitution. If 
this class is excluded from office, as was often the case in oligar- 
Chiies, it should be reconciled to its exclusion by laws and regulations 
®®curing that office shall not be a source of gain, but oligarchies are 
Sdivised in 1309 a 20 sqq. to reserve minor but lucrative offices for 
it, and both oligarchies and democracies are advised (1309 a 27 
®Qq.) to award it honorary distinctions to make up for its non- 
@dmission to the more important offices. Too often, it would 
Stem, the class favoured by the constitution claimed a monopoly 
both of power and of honour and profit: Aristotle advises, on the 
Contrary, that it should be content with a monopoly, or something 
like it, of the more important offices, and allow a full share of 
honour and profit to the less fortunate class. But he evidently 
holds that neither vigilance nor fair and kindly treatment both of 
the class favoured by the constitution and of the class not so 
favoured would suffice without attention to a third point (3). The 
constitution, if a deviation-form, must be moderate and must have 
the strongest element in the State on its side, and the ruling class 
must be prepared by an appropriate education to rule in such a way 
as to secure that the constitution will last. Vigilance, fair treat- 
ment of all within the State, a moderate and strongly supported 
constitution, and a ruling class fitted by education to rule—these 
are the things which make constitutions durable. 

Aristotle’s counsels are wise, but yet we feel that he has pointed 
out causes of orders and constitutional change with which they do 
not enable us to deal. How is it possible to counteract the social 
causes of ordois and constitutional change, such causes, for instance, 
as the disproportionate increase of a class, especially in those cases 
in which it is due to defeat in war or other circumstances of an 
accidental kind? 

The question of the causes of ordos and constitutional change 
had been studied to some extent by others before Plato and Aristotle 
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took it up. Some light is thrown on it now and then by Herodotus 
(e. g. in 3. 80-82), by Thucydides (e. g. in 3. 82 sqq. and 8. 89. 3), 
and by Ephorus (ap. Strab. p. 480: see note onw302 a 34). The 
date of Phaleas is not known, but he had evidently considered it. 
No one, however, appears to have dealt with it at all fully till Plato 
dealt with it in the Republic and Laws and Aristotle in the Politics. 

Throughout the Politics Aristotle often illustrates agd confirms 
general statements made by him by adducing historical examples 
in support of them, but in none of its Books doés he make a larger 
use of this method than in that before us. U. Kohler (Rien. Mus. 
53- 491) has anticipated me in raising the interesting question 
what class of Greek writes, firy made use of this method, and in 
pointing out that it is already used by Aeneas in his Commentarius 
Poliorceticus thirty years or more before the Politics was written. 
He may well be right in thinking that Aeneas will not have been 
the first to use it. I am sometimes inclined to suspect that the 
references in medical writers to cases occurring in their practice 
(see e.g. Hippocr. De Morb. Vulgar. 6) suggested the employment 
of a similar method in other fields of inquiry. 

The historical examples adduced in this Book are drawn pretty 
evenly from most parts of the Hellenic world, most freely perhaps 
from the less remote parts of the coast of Asia Minor and the 
islands lying off it. In Greece Proper they are largely furnished by 
the history of the chief cities, Athens, Megara, Corinth, Argos, 
Lacedaemon, Heraea, Elis, Thebes, Larissa, Pharsalus; no reference 
is made to the cities of Achaia, to Messene after its restoration, or to 
Megalopolis, to the Acarnanians or Aetolians, to Corcyra (which is 
surprising, considering how full an account Thucydides had given of 
its troubles), or to Crete. Not many illustrations are drawn from the 
history of the Sicilian cities, with the exception of Syracuse, nor 
from that of the Aegean islands other than those lying near the 
mainland of Asia or Europe ; none from the history of the cities of 
the more distant part of the Euxine. We might have expected that 
Aristotle would make more use than he appears to do of the histories 
of Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon. Whether he made 
a larger use of the history of Ephorus, we cannot say. It is not 
easy to trace the source from which he obtained his illustrations. 
Some of the facts he mentions may have become known to him 
personally (see notes on 1304 a 4 and 1311 a 36), and he may have 
learnt others from his numerous pupils. 
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19. Mepi per ody toy Edw Sy apoeddpeba cxeddv cipyrar wepi 
wdytrew. For the needless repetition of wepi in wept xavrey cp. 8 (6). 
8. 1323.2 9, mept pew oby raw apyay, os ev TUT@, oxedoy eipnTar wepl 
sacey, and 2. 12. 1273 b 29 sq. (compare also 7 (g§). 12. 1315 b 40 
sqq.). In Uepi ris caf dwvoy parrexis 2. 464 b 18, where Bekker 
reads érs 3¢ wepi ris éx réy évurvioy pavruns etpyras, Biehl (who reads 
paryreias in place of pavyruys) adds wepi wdons after «Zpyra: with EMY, 
probably rightly. Cp. Uspi dvamvons 21. 480 b 21 sq.: 

20. éx tivey 82 peraBdddovow ai wohitetar xai wécwy Kal wolew. 
This question, stated in a slightly different form in c. 2. 1302 a 16, 
ewet 3¢ oxowoupev éx river ai re ordces yiyvovras «al al peraBodal repi ras 
wolsreias (Cp. Cc. 4. 1304 b 5 sqq., I’? 8qq., and c. 7. 1307 b 24 8q.), 
is dealt with in cc. 2-4. It has been already noticed in vol. i. 
p. 521 that this summary does not prepare us for the distinction 
between moAsreias and povapxia which is a conspicuous feature of 
the Book. See also note on 1289 b 24. 

21. tives exdoms wohsteias G00pai. This question is dealt with 
In CC. 5—7. 

22. éx wolew cig woias péduora peBicravra, This is a question 
on which light is occasionaHy thrown in cc. 5—7 and elsewhere in 
the Book. We gather, for instance, from c. 5 that democracies 
are apt to change into oligarchies and tyrannies: see also c. 7. 
1307 a 20-27. 

én Se cwrypias tives cal nowy nal xwpis exdoms div, er: 82 Sd 
river dy pddvora odfLoiro toy wokireiy éxdorm. Giphanius (p. 525) 
brackets érs 3¢ 84 rive»—dxdorm, and Spengel and Sus. regard these 
words as an alternative recension of én 8¢ cernpias—ecirv. It is 
possible that they are so; it is also possible that they are a gloss 
which has crept from the margin into the text; I incline to think, 
however, that they are neither, but, on the contrary, are in place 
where they stand: cp. 6 (4). 2. 1289b 23, wesparéoy ewedOeiy rives 
POopai cal tives ceornpias rev wodtrevéy Kai xowy nal xepis éxaorns, cai dea 
rivas airias ravra pddora yivecOa wepucer, and 8 (6). 1. 1316 b 34; 
ére 8¢ wept POopas re xai cwrnpias rey wolsreésy, ex Woiwy Te yiveras nai 
dc rivas airias, efpyra apérepov. Both these passages distinguish 
between the cernpia:, or modes of preserving constitutions, and the 
airias gernpias, the means by which they are preserved. Thus in 
7 (5). 11. 1313.4 34 Sqq. and 13144 29 sqq. two broad: modes of 
preserving tyrannies are described, distinct from the means which 
each mode employs for the purpose. So again in 8 (6). §. 1319 b 
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37 sqq. the cernpia: are mentioned side by side with ra ave{osra. 
We often trace in the Politics a distinction between the rpéwes and 
the &’ of, e.g. in 4 (7). 8. 1328 a 41, dAAov yap tpdxop wal 8° Grew 
xacros rovro Onpevorres x.td.: 4 (7). 15. 1334 §, wes 8é nai der 
rivev €ora: 3. 18. 1288 a 39, row avréy rpdrow nal did rey avTér. 

25—1802 a 15. The contents of this part of c. 1 may be thus 
summarized. The origin of ordovs is to be found in the fact that 
men seek what is equal and that many constitutions do not give 
what is equal, inasmuch as they treat as equals men who are not 
really equal, or as unequals men who are not really unequal Hence 
orders arises, which sometimes seeks to substitute one constitution 
for another, and sometimes does not. What it always seeks to do 
is to obtain that which is equal. But the equal is of two kinds— 
the arithmetically equal and the equal according to desert. Hence 
two main constitutions come into existence, democracy and 
oligarchy, the one based on the one sort of equality and the other 
on the other. Democracy is safer than oligarchy, but they both 
rest on one sort of equality only, and both are consequently unsafe. 
Constitutions should combine both sorts of equality. Here Aristotle 
follows in the track of Plato, Laws 757 A-E. 

Aristotle has promised in 1301 a 20 sq. to inquire into the causes of 
changes of constitution (¢x river peraBddAovew ai wodsreias xal wéorwr xai 
roiw»), but we find him inquiring in the passage before us how ores 
originates, and hence he is led in c. 2. 1302a 16 sqq. to enlarge 
the subject of his inquiry, and to ask what are the causes of ordouws 
as well as of changes of constitution. Now ordows does not always 
aim at a change of constitution (1301 b 6-26), nor are changes of 
constitution always preceded or accompanied by ordoss (c. 3. 1303.8 
13 sqq.), so that Aristotle's addition of an inquiry into the cause of 
ordots tO an inquiry into the causes of constitutional change some- 
what complicates his investigation. Still it enables him to insist 
that the constitution should realize that which is equal and should 
realize it in both its forms, and this he is no doubt glad to have an 
opportunity of doing. It should be noticed, however, that constitu- 
tional change may occur not only without being preceded or 
accompanied by ordets, but also without the existence in anybody's 
mind of a sense of injustice. In oligarchies based on a property- 
qualification and polities, for instance, it may occur through accident, 
if owing to any cause there should be a rise or a fall in the value of 
property (c. 6. 1306 b 6 sqq.: c. 8. 1308 a 35 9qq.). 
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25. Set 82 xpérov dwodaPety rhy dpyfy «.7.A., ‘and we must first 
assume the starting-point that the reason why many different con- 
Stitations have come into being is that,’ etc. Cp. De Gen. An. 1. 
38. 724.8 14, dpx} 8€ nai raurns ris oxeyews nai rey éxoptver xpéroy 
efew wept owipyaros ri éorw. For irodafei (‘sumere ac statuere 
aliquid pro vero,’ Bon. Ind. 799 b 26), cp. Anal. Post. 1. 16. 79 b 
26 sqq., where dares trodaBeiy is opposed to da ovAAcyapod Aafeir 
rip twp. The first step taken is the assumption of the starting- 
point that the existence of numerous constitutions is due to an 
error as to what is just and proportionally equal, but what is the 
next? Perhaps to point out (1301 a 34 sqq.) that ordocs arises 
when constitutions are found by certain classes (the rich and 
the freeborn) not to give them the position which they think 
their due. 

26. wdvrev pév duodoyodyruv 73 Bixatoy xal Td nat’ dvadoyiar tov. 
Spengel, Bekk.*, and Sus. read «lva in place of xai (cp. 1301b 
35 8q.), but Bonitz (Ind. 512a 33) brackets «ai, coupling the 
passage before us with 6 (4). 11. 1295 b 3, éwei roivyy dpodoyeiras rd 
pérpeow Aporov. I doubt whether any change is called for in the 
text: eai is probably here, as often elsewhere, explanatory (‘the 
just in the sense of that which is proportionally equal’: see note 
on 1318a 33). For dyodcyei» with an acc. (meaning ‘to agree 
about”) cp. 3. 9. 1280 a 18, rip per rov wpadyparos lodrara dpodoyoun, 
Tip 84 ols dpdicAyroto:, and Plato, Rep. 597 E, rév per 8) papyriy 
Gpedoygeayer, For 1d car’ dvadoyiay tov cp. Eth. Eud. 7. 9. 1241 b 
32, wes 86 vd Loop 1d pév car’ dpOydy rd 8¢ kar’ dvadoyiay, xai rou dxaiov 
eray Soras nal ris didias eal ris xowerlas wrd., 7. 3. 1238 b 19 8qq., 
and 7. 10. 1242 b12sqq. Ina just award of advantages to persons 
proportionally, not arithmetically, equal the advantages which fall to 
each are proportionally, not arithmetically, equal, i.e. they are pro- 
portioned to the comparative déla of the persons (Pol. 3. 9. 1280a 
16 9qq.: Eth. Nic. 5. 6. 1131 a 24 8qq.). Hence in 1301 b 29 sqq. 
and c. 7. 1307 a 26 we have ro car’ afiay Ivor in the same sense as 
ve war’ dvadoylay tooy here. But rd car’ d€iay ivop is rd dwdés dixatov 
(1301 b 35 8q.: cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 9. 1158b 30, gors ydp é» pév rois 
duals tvow wpdres rd car’ dfiavy, rd 8¢ xara roads Sevrépws): therefore 
7 dine is identified in the passage before us with rd car’ dvadoyiay 
iver. 
28. Sewep cigntra: xai 7 , in 3. 9. 1280 a 7 sqq. and 3. 12. 
1283 b 14 9qq. 
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81. ddtyapxfa 82 x.rA. Cp. c. 12. 1316 b 1 sqq. 

34. wdvreav tév Tow dfiodcr peréxew, and so demand a demo- 
cracy. 

advrev tév towvy. Cp. Diod. 15. 29. 6, mporeAdBovro 3¢ cal rots 
OnBaious emt rd xowdy cuvedpeoy emt rois tos wmacw: Plut. Alex. c. 13, 
rois carapvyovow emi rhv sdd\w dndvreov peredidocay ray irarOpéwer : 
Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 321, «at yas nal olxiag ¢yarnow 
xa) ra Gada rigia nal girdvOpwra ndvra doa x.rA. Various changes 
in the text have been proposed (see Sus.**), but, as it seems to me, 
without necessity. 

35. weovexrety Lyrodow, and so demand an oligarchy. 

Td ydp wieloy doy, ‘for [they seek the unequal and] the more 
is unequal,’ 

86. waioa, i.e. both democracy and oligarchy. See note on 
12804 9g. 

hpopmpévar 8 dwhds eioiy, ‘but from an absolute point of view 
they are erroneous. They are card ri dp6al, but qyaprnpéras dwhac. 
Compare (with Lutoslawski, Erhaltung und Untergang der Staats- 
verfassungen, p. 91) Plato, Rep. 543 D, ddd’ odp 3) ras ddXas Hpapre- 
péevas edeyes, el avrn dp6y. Cp. also 3. 6. 12794 19 Sq. and 6 (4). 
2. F289 b g. 

87. 8:a radryny Thy aitiav. Does this mean ‘because democracy 
and oligarchy are jpaprnpéva: dvAds, based on erroneous views of 
what is just,’ or ‘because the supporters of democracy and 
oligarchy take erroneous views of what is just’? I incline to the 
former interpretation. Cp. Plato, Laws 757A, dd yap apddrepa 
ravra (the giving of too much power to the few and of an equal 
share to the good and the bad) oracew» ai moXtreiac eAnpovvras. 

89. cracidfouocw. What is the exact meaning of ordors and 
oraci{ay? Td craci{ay occurs when a number of the citizens of 
a State form themselves into a faction for the attainment of some 
political end by legal and illegal means. A party is assumed to 
pursue its end by legal means only, whereas a ordots is prepared 
to carry its point by illegal means, if necessary. Irdow may have as 
its aim either an entire change of constitution or something short 
of that (1303 b 6-26). The existence of craots implies the absence 
of dudvaa (Plato, Rep. 352 A); it implies hostility between those 
who ought to be friendly to each other (Rep. 470 B), but rs 
orao.d(ew is distinguished from ré émridecOa in 7 (5). 3. 1302 b a5, 
and ordois from pdyas in 6 (4). 11. 1296 27 8qq- (cp. 7 (§). 3. 
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1303 b 1 sq.) and Plato, Rep. 560 A, and from #ddepos in Polit. 
271 E etc., though in Laws 629 D orders is said to be ravrew wodgpor 
xaXesoraros. 

After cracvdLouvow I propose to insert c. 3. 1303 b 3, cracd{oves 
de—'7, Svres: see critical note on 1301 a 39 and explanatory notes 
on 1303 b 3-5. 

wdvrev Sé Sixarérata x.7.A. Cp. 3. 13. 12834 24 8qq. 

2. odx after rév tow abrods. Cp. 3. 13. 12844 9, dfrovperos 1301 b. 
ray tcwy, and Plut. Pelop. c. 25, ra» toay ovx néovro, and for the fact 
Rhet. 2. 2. 1378 b 34 sqq.- 

8. edyeveis yap elva: Soxodow «tA. Aristotle uses the word 
doxovorw here, but in 6 (4). 8. 12944 21 sq. (where see note) he 
adopts this view as his own. In the passage before us he hints 
that true «yévea is something different (cp. 1. 6. 12654 39 8qq. 
and the fragment of Menander quoted in the note on 1255 a 34, 
where true nobility is identified with virtue), Whatever claim to 
rule wealth and virtue may confer on their possessors, mere descent 
from the wealthy and virtuous confers none. 

4. dpxai péev ody ds eiwety adra: xal wyyal tiv ordcedy eiow, 
dev oracrdLovor, ‘these then are the sources, speaking broadly, 
and the springs of civil discord, from which civil discord takes its 
rise.’ Me» ody may possibly be taken up by éwel 3¢ oxomotper, Cc. 2. 
1302a 16, but it is not certain whether (owing to the length of the 
disquisition which follows) it is taken up by anything. Avra, i.e. 
a sense on the part of a person or persons that they have not the 
position under the constitution which they regard as their due. 
Thurot would place és elrety before mryai and Sus. after it, because, 
while dpxai ‘est une expression ordinaire, qui n’a pas besoin d’étre 
adoucie et excusée,’ mryai ‘est une expression figurée,’ but os 
eirew is Often used where no ‘ expression figurée ’ has gone before, 
to restrict and qualify an absolute statement (e.g. in 3. 11. 12824 
5, 6 (4). 15. 1299 a 28 sq., and 7 (5). 4. 1304b 4 8q.): see 
Bon. Ind. 872 a 34 sqq. and Ast, Lex. Platon. 1. 631, who says 
‘ws elwetw proprie est modeste loquentis et rem infinita ratione 
vel universe significantis.. So here Aristotle uses it to express 
the fact that it is only in a broad way that inequality under 
the constitution can be said to be the source of ordois, for a more 
detailed investigation (c. 2. 13024 16 sqq.) reveals to him that 
a sense of unequal treatment under the constitution is not the only 
source of ordos and constitutional change. The phrase mnyai réy 
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ordoewy comes to Aristotle from Plato, Laws 690 D, viv yap 39 
ordcewy myn» Twa dveupnxaper Hyeis. 

6. 8:3 nai ai peraBoAal yiyvorra: 8:xds, ‘hence the changes also 
[as well as the ordoas that lead to them] come into being in two 
ways’ (i.e. they arise either from oraois which seeks a complete 
change of constitution or from ordois which does not). As the aim 
in ordos is broadly the removal of inequality, and inequality may 
be removed with or without a change of constitution, the changes 
which result may be either changes in the constitution or changes 
stopping short of that. The long parenthetical passage, 1301 b 
6—26, breaks the continuity of the argument and looks at first sight 
like a marginal note which has found its way into the text, but this 
it can hardly be, for it is with reference to the case of Lysander 
mentioned in 19 sqq. that the inequality of a perpetual kingship, 
where all are equal, is dwelt upon in 27 sq. 

éré pev yap mpds Thy wodtrelay, sc. cractd{ovow. 

10. radras é€ éxeiver, i.e. oligarchy and aemacraey in place of 
polity and aristocracy. 

éré 8 0d mpds thy nadeotnxviay wodttrelay «.t.A. Of this kind of 
change (i.e. change which does not seek the substitution of one 
constitution for another), three kinds are mentioned ; its promoters 
may seek either (1) to leave the constitution as it is, but to take 
the place of the existing holders of supreme power, or (2) to make 
the constitution more moderate or more pronounced, or (3) to alter 
a part of it. Those whose aims fall under the second or third 
head, no less than those who do not desire any change in the 
constitution, are marked off from those who seek to replace the 
existing constitution by another, for they seek only to modify it. 
I cannot follow Susemihl, therefore, in transposing 10, dré 8€ . . . 
13, povapxlay, to after woXtreia ravry, 26. Aristotle makes no men- 
tion here of a fourth type of revolution, of which we read in 6 (4). 
5. 1292 b 17 8qq. The leaders in this sought the total overthrow 
of the existing constitution and its replacement by another, but 
they did not, when successful, proceed at once to overthrow it, 
resting content for a time with acquiring supreme power for them- 
selves and modifying the customs and training of the State. 

18. 4 Thy povapyiav. Cp. c. 12. 13164 29, dAAd peraBddAe ani 
eis rupayvida rupavvis, Gowep 7 Tixvevos ex THs Muperos eis rw Kya- 
o Gévous. 

ém wepi Tod paddoy Kai Hrrov, sc. craciafovew. 
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14. ofov 4 dAtyapyiay oScay x.1.. Merafdddovew should probably 
be supplied. 

15. 4 Sypoxpariay oScay cig 1d pGddov BypoxpareioGar, like Clei- 
sthenes at Athens (8 (6). 4. 1319 b 21 8q.). 

16. dpotes 82 nat éxi trav AowwSw wolsrerdy, SC. cracui{ourw. 

17. én «.t.h. Here again we must supply cracid{ovow. 

18. pépos mm tis woliteias. See note on 1297 b 37 and vol. i. 
p- 514, note. 

dpyfy Twa xaracrica, as for instance at Epidamnus a Boulé. 
Kingship is here treated as an dpyy, as in c. 10. 1313.8 §, 8. 

19. 4 dvedety. So, in addition to Lysander and Pausanias, Empe- 
docles at Agrigentum rd rae yAlev dOpocpa xaréAvce cuverras éni 
€rn tpia (Diog. Laert. 8. 66). See also Plut. Reip. Gerend. Praec. 
c. 10 (quoted on 1306 a 12) as to Ephialtes at Athens and 
Phormion at Elis. As to Lysander see note on 1271 a 21. In . 
strictness his plan seems to have been to open the kingship to 
the best of the Spartans irrespectively of descent, but this change 
was equivalent to putting an end to the kingship of the Hera- 
cleidae (cp. Diod. 14. 13, 8céwep él rovras wehpornpariopevos Scevoeiro 
carakvoas Ti rev ‘“Hpaxkedév Bacieiar eal cow ex wavrey Ywrapra;rey 
wotjoas Ti alpeow rév Bacidéwr), and perhaps Aristotle here means 
no more than this by his phrase earaAtcas ri Bacay, as to which 
cp. Xen. Ages. r. 4. As to the question to what Pausanias Aris- 
totle here refers, see notes on 1333 b 34 and 13074 3. Pausanias 
6 Baoreds is said in 4 (7). 14. 1333 b 32 sqq. to have tried to make 
himself master of his own State, and we know that Pausanias the 
victor of Plataea did so (7 (5). 7. 1307 a 2 sqq.). Is it likely that 
two men of the name of Pausanias plotted at Sparta at different 
times with the same end in view? 

21. nai éy "EmSdpvy 82 x.r.A. Changes of a part of a constitu- 
tion would mostly occur where the partisans of the existing 
constitution were strong and offered a vigorous resistance to 
proposals of change. In a State torn by faction like Epidamnus 
this would be likely to be the case. 

22. dyti ydp tar guddpxer Bouvdhy Exoincay. For éroinoay cp. 
6 (4). 12. 1297 2 8, ré&» ras dporoxparixas Bovdopepwr wouiy wodsreias, 
and see note on 1274b 7. This was of course a change in a 
democratic direction, for a Boulé was a democratic institution (6 (4). 
15. 1299 b 32). The context implies that the ¢uAapyos were an 
element of inequality in the State, and that their exalted position 
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gave rise to a feeling in the minds of the citizens generally that they 
were unjustly dealt with. Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 236) conceives 
them to have been the heads of the three Dorian tribes and to have 
acted as a council to the single magistrate who managed the affairs 
of the State (1301 b 25). This is possible, but we know too little 
about Epidamnus to be sure of it. That the three Dorian tribes 
existed at Epidamnus is likely enough, for we find traces of one 
of them at all events in the mother-State, Corcyra (Gilbert, Gr. 
Staatsalt. 2. 236. 2). But it is not certain that they existed there, 
nor that, if they did, they were the only tribes, for at Calymna we 
find the three Dorian tribes co-existing with others (Gilbert, 2. 213). 
As we know neither how many tribes there were at Epidamnus 
nor whether each tribe had one or more @wAapyo: at its head, we 
cannot tell how many in number the qvAapxoe were, but they were 
no doubt less numerous than the Boulé which took their place. 
As to Epidamnus see notes on 1290 b g and 13044 13. 

28. eis 82 thy HAtaloy «.7.A., ‘but it is still obligatory on the 
magistrates [alone] among the members of the privileged class to 
proceed to the Heliaea when an appointment to a magistracy is 
put to the vote, (which is an oligarchical arrangement].’ Géttling 
was apparently the first to interpret this passage aright. He says 
(p. 391), ‘sic intelligendus est locus aristotelicus: ex omnibus iis 
qui ad rempublicam accedere possunt non nisi magistratibus impe- 
ratur interesse comitiis cum creatur aliquis magistratus; ceteris 
civibus interesse licet quidem, at non imperatum est.’ Susemihl 
and Welldon take the passage substantially in the same way. 
Stahr, on the other hand, in his translation of 1860, takes raw é& rq 
woXrevpars not as a partitive genitive after ris apyds, but as in the 
genitive after rj» nAraiay (‘the Heliaea of the members of the 
privileged class’), and this is a possible view, though I prefer 
the other. To enforce the attendance of the magistrates exclu- 
sively at elections by the Heliaea was an oligarchical measure, 
because when one set of men were forced to be present and the 
rest were not, the probability was that those only would be present 
whose attendance was enforced, and that they would thus acquire 
a decisive voice in the election. The magistrates would, in fact, 
be almost placed in a position to name their successors in office. 
Plato in a similar spirit arranges in Laws 755 C and 756 A that the 
nomophylakes shall propose the generals and hipparchs to the 
assembly, though he allows any one to propose alternative names. 
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Some Greek States enforced the attendance of the rich exclusively 
at meetings of the assembly (6 (4). 13. 1297 2.17 8qq.); Epidamnus 
enforced the attendance of the magistrates exclusively at elections 
by the Heliaea. Compare Baunack, Die delphischen Inschriften, 
No. 2561. D 25 (in Collitz, Sammlung der gr. Dialekt-Inschriften), 
a[t 8 aprlay wodvrev dpye[y d}rein, droracdre d8eddv, where the 
assembly of the members of the Delphic phratry of the Labyadae is 
referred to. Aristotle mentions the continued existence of this 
oligarchical feature of the constitution of Epidamnus, and of the 
other to which he refers in 25 sq., in order to show that democratic 
innovation there was confined to one point and that the consti- 
tution pertBade xara pdpiow. The jAsaia (i.e. the assembly) at Epi- 
damnus was probably called there dA:aia or ddia (see Liddell and 
Scott on these words), but Aristotle uses the Attic form. For es 
raw pAalay Badifer cp. Plut. Dion, c. 53, xal mparoy peév els ourédprov 
wapaxadotpevos ox ¢Bovrero Badifery. 

25. ddsyapyixdy 82 nai 6 dpxwy 6 els fy dy rH wodtreig tadry. 
That the single supreme magistrate was an oligarchical feature, we 
see from 3. 10. 1281 a 32 sqq. and 7 (5). 10. 1310 b 22 sq., though 
it is implied in 3. 16. 1287 a 4 sqq. that making one man «upto ris 
Secxagoees, as at Epidamnus and Opus, was not an arrangement 
peculiar to oligarchies. The use of the word doixnors suggests that 
this great officer did not add military functions to his civil ones 
(see note on 1287a 6). Inc. 4. 13044 16 it is implied that 
a plurality of magistrates existed at Epidamnus, at any rate at one 
time. A difficulty arises in connexion with 4», 26, for this magistracy 
is referred to in 3. 16. 1287 a 7 as actually existent, but too much 
need not be made of this discrepancy, for the office may have 
ceased to exist when the passage before us was written. 1’ omit 
$v, but little weight attaches to these MSS. when they omit small 
words. 

26. wavraxod yap 81a 13 Ancov 4 ordorg’ 08 py (el) Toig dvicos 
éwdpxa drddoyor (dibi0s yap Baciieia dvicos, dav 9 dv too). I add 
el before rois dsicos, and translate, ‘for everywhere’ (i.e. both 
where those who stir civil discord seek to overthrow the constitution 
and where they stop short of this) ‘ civil discord arises on account 
of inequality, not however if unequals receive in proportion to the 
inequality subsisting between them (for a perpetual kingship [such 
as that which Lysander sought to abolish] is unequal [only] if it 
exists among equals).’ In other words, inequality of advantage 
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does not give rise to civil discord if those to whom it falls deserve 
the superiority of advantage which they enjoy. Compare 3. 9. 
1280 a 12, cai rd ducov Boxei Sixatoy eivat, kai yap éorw, GAN’ ov wacw 
dAAG Trois dvicos, 3. 16. 1287 a 10 sqq., and Eth. Nic. 5. 10. 1134 b 
3, OU yap vepes srAdoy Tov ands ayabow aire, ei py pds avTov avadoydr 
éorw. Aristotle has in his memory in the passage before us Plato, 
Laws 757 A, rots yap dvicus ra toca anoa yiyvar dv, el py Tvyxdro 
Tou peérpov’ &d yap auddérepa raita ordcewy ai wodcreiat wAnpourrar. 
Schneider (following Sepulveda, who has ‘ cum non’ in his transla- 
tion for od xy», and Ramus, who has ‘ nisi’) reads od py in place of 
ob pny, and is followed by Coray and Sus., but ot zn» can be retained 
if we add el before rois avicus. Welldon retains the reading of 
the MSS. and takes dvaAcyorw with rois dics, translating ‘not 
that inequality [in this sense] exists among people who are only 
proportionately unequal,’ but I cannot follow him in this. The 
thought that inequality is the source of ordo«s is derived from Solon 
(Plut. Solon, ¢c. 14, porn ris abrov mepiepopérn mpdrepow elsdvros as ro 
taov médenov ov moet: Compare the proverb iodrys gedérms in Eth. 
Nic. 9. 8. 1168b 8 and elsewhere, and Plato, Rep. 547 A, Laws 
757 A). 

29. dor: 82 Birrdv 73 teov. Aristotle here follows in the track of 
Plato, Laws 757 A sqq., and Isocr. Areop. § 21 sq. See Stallbaum 
on Laws 757 B. 

80. Adyw 8 dprOue pev 7rd wAHOe 4 peydOar radrd Kai toov. 
Cp. Plato, Laws 757 B, ry» pérpe tony xal oradup nal apbps 
(?odrnra). 

81. xar’ dgiay 82 43 re Adyw. That which is equal according to 
desert is the proportionally equal, because in any just distribution 
between A and J# the share of A will be to the share of B as the 
desert of A is to the desert of B. See note on 1301 a 26. 

82. ofovy Owepéxe: «.7.A4. This is added not to prove that the 
equal according to desert is the proportionally equal, for that it 
does not do, but to illustrate by an example the difference between 
the proportionally equal and the arithmetically equal. The excess 
of four over two is proportionally equal to the excess of two over 
one, but not arithmetically equal to it, for what is arithmetically equal 
to the excess of two over one is the excess of three over two, not 
that of four over two. The proportion in which two stands to four 
is the same as that in which one stands to two, for two is the half 
of four and one is the half of two, 
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85. dpodoyourres 82 «.7.., ‘and though men agree that the 
absolutely just is that which is in accordance with desert, they 
differ’ etc. Cp. Eth. Nic. 5. 6. 11314 25, 1d ydp Sixaow dy rais 
Siavopais dporoyovcs wavres car afiay rind Sei» elvat, ri» pevros ablay ot 
THY auTiy Aéyoves waytes Uapyxetw, GAN of pew Snpoxparixol EAevbepiay, ol 
& ddcyapxixoi sAovtoy, of 8 evyeveay, of 8 dproroxparuol dperny. Yet 
in 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 3 we read cal yap 1d Sixasov 4d Snportxdy rd iow 
€xew dort xara dpvOpdy dAdd pi kar’ cfiay (cp. 1318 a 3 sqq.). See 
note on 1288a 22. For the contrast of épodoyeiwy and dkuadhépecba 
cp. 4 (7) 3. 1325 a 16 sq. 

36. naOdwep éhdxOn apdtepoy, in t30f a 26 sqq. 

839. 81d cai pdédtora «.1.X., ‘hence two constitutions especially 
come into being, democracy and oligarchy, for [only constitutions 
championed by a large number of supporters are likely to come 
into being, and] while high birth and virtue are found in few, the 
attributes on which democracy and oligarchy are based are found 
in a larger number.’ These attributes are wealth and poverty. 
Contrast the reasons given for the prevalence of democracy and 
oligarchy in 6 (4). 11. 1296a 22 sqq. For «ai padtora cp. Plato, 
Phaedo 61 D and Laws 773 C, quoted by Riddell in his Digest of 
Platonic Idioms, § 133 (Plato, Apol. p. 169 sq.). 

40. ebyédvera yap xai dperh év SAfyos. Cp. Theogn. 149 sq. 

2. eUwopot $2 wodkdaxod. We expect ebrropo: 3¢ nal dropos woAdaxov, 1302 a. 
but Aristotle does not add xai dropo:, because the fact is obvious. 

vd 8é dwhés «.t.X. Cp. Plato, Laws 757 E, ore 3) xpnoréor 
dvayxaiws pév row icornrow audoiw, os 8 dre pddtora én’ OXtyioros r7 
érépa, TH THs TUxns Seouévp. We need not perhaps supply ry» sodcreiay 
with rerayOas: cp. c. 8. 1308 b 31 sqq. It follows that, if orders is 
to be avoided, the constitution must not only secure the citizens 
‘that which is equal,’ but must combine the two kinds of 
equality. It has hitherto been implied that democracy no less 
than oligarchy rests on a misconception of rd xar’ afiay too» 
(cp. 1301 a 26 Sqq., b 35 sqq.), but now Aristotle implies that 
it rests on arithmetical equality, not on equality according to 
desert. Perhaps he regards its contention that those who are 
equal in one thing are wholly equal as tantamount to a demand 
for arithmetical equality. 

4. oSepia yap pdovipos ex téy rocodrwy wodtredy, ‘for of consti- 
tutions of the sort we have mentioned’ (i.e. constitutions based on 
one of the two kinds of equality) ‘none is durable.’ For the use 
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of ée here, see Kiihner, Ausfithrl. gr. Gramm., ed. 2, § 414. 5b, 
Anm, 4 (ed. Gerth, § 414. 6b, Anm. 5). Compare also its use in 
3. 3. 1276.4 16, Tas éx ras ddtyapxias xal ris rupayvidos (xpagas), 
where, as in the passage before us, the simple genitive would have 
sufficed. 

5. todrou 8’ airy x.r.A. Cp. c. 4. 1303 b 28 sqq., and (with 
Camerarius, Interp. p. 177 8q.) Soph. Fragm. 747, 

Epyou dé ravrés fv Tis Gpynras xades, 

kai rds reAevrds eixds eof ovres txev 
(lines which are perhaps in Isocrates’ memory in De Pace §§ rom , 
105: cp. with Vict., Cic. Epist. ad Att..10. 18. 2, ut make 
posuimus initia, sic cetera sequentur): also Eurip. Herc. Fun. 
1152 Bothe (1261 Dindorf), 

Gray 8€ xpipris yi) xaraBdnOj yévous 

Gpbas, aradyxn dvoruxeiy rovs éxydvous, 
and Demosth. Olynth. 2. ro. Camerarius adds Eurip. Fragm. 3 32, 

xaxns am’ dpxns yiveras réAos Kaxdy, 
and a line of Gregory of Nazianzus, 

dpyns xadijs xdANscrov elvas wal Tédas. 
In rd xpirov nal rd ev apy nyaprnpévoy (ep. Isocr. De Pace § 2 o!, 
Trois mporos Tay dpaprnudrev) the basing of the constitution ex chi 
sively on one kind of equality is referred to. 

8. Syws Se x.7.A., ‘ but nevertheless,’ i.e. though both democr®#<— 
and oligarchy are unsafe, as resting on one kind of equality ond: 
It appears from c. 6, 1305 b 2 sqq. that oligarchy is exposed co 
a third sort of ordows besides the two mentioned here, when tha 
privileged class does not include all the rich—to ordovs arising~ 
between the privileged and the excluded rich. The fact mentioned 
in 12 sqq. that ordos did not arise to any considerable exten 
within the demos is remarkable, for the interests of the peasants 
must often in ancient Greece, as in modern times, have been by no 
means the same as those of the artisans and labourers of the city 
(cp. Aristoph. Eccl. 431 sqq.). At Athens the trireme-oarsmen 
gained by war (see note on 1291 b 18) and the peasant-propmietors 
by peace. Did not ordors arise within the demos when one part of 
it was of pure extraction and the other alien or semi-alien, or when 
the demos was composed of persons differing in race? Zrdexs will 
also have arisen in democracies between rival demagogues and 
their followers. The fact that democracy is safer than oligarchy 
is differently accounted for in 6 (4). 11. 1296 @ 13 8qq. 
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ll, nat én, cp. Eth. Nic. 7. 12. 1152 b 21 (Bon. Ind. s.v. én). 

12. rh» édyapxiay, ‘ the oligarchs,’ as in c. 6. 1305 a 39 sq. 

18. én Se x.r.d. Yet we are told in 8 (6). 6. 1320b 22 sqq. 
that the most moderate form of oligarchy is cvveyyus rj xadoupevp 
soireig, Are we to infer from the passage before us that the 
constitution in which the midway class is supreme is based on 
both kinds of equality? 

14. dyyurépe. For éeyyvrépw elva cp. Plato, Apol. Socr. 30 A, 
Badop 8¢ rois dorois, Sop pou éyyurépw core yéver, and Rep. 330E, 
Somep fdn eyyvrépe dy rosy éxei. 

15. tQv roodrev woktreéy, ‘of the constitutions of the kind we 
have mentioned.’ What constitutions are referred to? Sepulveda 
(p. 145 b) takes Aristotle to refer to the ‘ depravatae respublicae, seu 
quae ab optimo statu reipublicae deflexerunt,’ Sus.* (Note 1508 b) 
iMterprets the phrase in the same way, and it is not easy to see 
Whaat else it can mean, though we might have expected it to bear 
the same meaning as in 5. Cp. Rhet. 1. 4. 1360 a 23 sqq. 

17. wepi rds wodtrelas may go either with al peraBodai (cp. c. 7. C. 2. 
¥ 307 b 24 sq.) or with yiyvovra (cp. c. 4. 1304 b 17 8q.). Sus. and 

elldon perhaps rightly take the words with al peraSodai. 

madSiow apéroy, ‘first generally’ in constitutions as a whole 
(cp. c. 4. 1304 b 5 sqq., 17 8q., and c. 7. 1307 b 2 sq.), afterwards 
in each constitution taken separately. | 

18. rag dpyds nai tds alriag adrav. Cp. 34 sq., and see for the 
Phrase Bon. Ind. 112 a 49 sqq. 

dei 8) «.7.4. We gather from what follows that it is not 
enough to cause ordois and constitutional change that there should 
be a sense of injustice in men’s minds and advantages to be won; 
there must also be occasions calling that sense of injustice into 

activity (1302 a 34 sqq.). Special stress is laid on these occasions 

i Aristotle’s theory of constitutional change, as we have it in the 

Book before us, and if we study cc. 8 and g, the chapters in which 

the means of preserving constitutions are described, we shall see 

that Aristotle’s counsels are mainly directed to preventing the rise 
of these occasions of evil. He perhaps rates rather too highly the 
share of these ‘occasions’ in causing constitutional change. 

19. &g Scoptotdoy xa’ ards Téwy wpdtoy, ‘which we must mark 

out each by itself first of all in outline.’ 

20. Bei yap AaBeiv «7A. See vol. i. p. §23, note 1, where it 
has been already shown that a similar classification is employed in 
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the Rhetoric (1. 10. 1368b 27): compare also Eth. Nic. 7. 4. 
1146b 15 sqq. 

21. ray wohitinéy rapayey Kal tov wpds GAAAAoUs ordceev. Tar 
woXtrtkav Tapaxey, because there are such things as rapayai between 
members of the same family or between States (Thuc. 5. 25, «al 
evOis DAn rapaxn xabicraro ray Evppdywr mpos Ty Aaxedaipova). The 
rapayai here referred to are between citizens of the same State. 
For the conjunction of rapayai and ordces, cp. Isocr. Philip. § 107, 
ol pév yap éy rais avrév mdédect ordces Kal rapaxds kal obayas éusrocourres 
exravro Thy Tsun» ravrny, and Diod. 15. 40. 1, pera yap rh» ovyyxepr- 
Geicay rois Snuocs avrovopiay ai méders dvemirroy els rapaxds peydAas xai 
ordges. Tapaxy implies strife, but not necessarily actual fighting ; 
it is coupled with gps in Demosth. De Cor. c. 18, dAAd res $y daperos 
kai mapa Tovrots cal mapa rais GANots dracww Epis xal rapayn. It is a more 
general word than ordow: thus in Hdt. 4. 162 the recourse of 
Arcesilaus of Cyrene to ordows is an incident of the woAA¥ rapayy 
wept Tey Tipeey, 

24. wepi fis 48 tuyxdvoper eipnxdres, in c. 1. 1301 a 33 Sqq. 
and 1301 b 35 sqq. 

28. rovrwy, i.e. equality and inequality. 

29. ddrrous, ‘smaller,’ opposed to peifous: cp. Alex. KuSepeqrys, 
Fragm. 1 (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 3. 434), 

Sonep éni rav Biwy 8é rovs pév 4 TUxN 
Nav peyddos maocevee rous 3 eAdrroow, 

81. wepi dv 8€ cracidLouow «.7.d., in other words ra réAy (c. 10. 
1311a 28), Thucydides had said much the same thing (3. 82. 16, 
ravroy 8 avrav airiov apyn 7 du mrcovegiay nal didroripiav, which is 
perhaps present to Aristotle’s memory in Pol. 2. 9. 1271 a 16 sqq.: 
cp. Thuc. 1. 76. 2, otrws 08 nueis Oavpacroy ovdev werosnxaper ob8 awd Tou 
avOpwreiou rpdrov, ef apxny re diSonerny edefdpueba, nal rautTny pH dveiper 
ind tev peyiorov mxnOdvres, Tinns Kal Séous nal dpedeias). Plato also 
implies in Rep. 464 D sq. that one of the causes of orders is ypnpa- 
tay xtnow. Phaleas had held (2. 7. 1266a 38 sqq.) that ovdess 
arises exclusively in connexion with property, and especially, it 
would seem, landed property, for he meddled with nothing else 
(2. 7. 1267 b 9 sqq.), and hence had gain or the avoidance of 
loss as its object and had nothing to do with honour (2. 7. 1266 b 
38 sqq.). 

82. xai ydp driiay dedyovres x«.t.A. So at Epidamnus (c. 4. 
1304 a 13 sqq.) and at Heracleia and Thebes (c. 6. 1306 a 
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36 sqq.). ‘C. etiam Caesar dicebat se civile beHum movisse ut 
ignominiam a se depelleret, quod quasi concedit M. Cicero, cum 
Q. Ligarium defenderet’ (c. 6. 18), ‘refellit autem ac falsum esse 
docet in epistola quadam ad Atticum’ (7. 11. 1) ‘his verbis, Atque 
omnia se facere ait dignitatis causa, qui ne umbram quidem row 
eadov vidit unquam ’ {Vict., who slightly alters the passage). 

338. | bwép abtév 4 tev dikov. Cp.c. 11. 1315 a 2738q. The 
preposition is not repeated before rév ditov: cp. Cc. 10. 1311 a 29, 
b 25 sq., and 4 (7). 11. 1330b 31. 

84. ai 8 altias xal dpxal tév xivficew «.t.A. Bonitz (Ind. 392 b 
11 8qq.) appears to supply rijs rodcreias with ray xuvqoewv, and he may 
well be right, for though Stahr and Sus. translate ‘ Bewegungen ’ 
(‘movements ’), and Polybius uses «ivnois in this sense (3. 4. 12: 

3. 5.1), I do not notice that Aristotle does so elsewhere. Vict. 
explains ré»y xujoeey ‘motuum animi,’ but this can hardly be the 
meaning of the word here. It is implied in 22 sqq. that a sense of 
injustice is broadly the cause of the mental state which prompts to 
revolution, but now we study the causes of revolution more in 
detail, and the detailed study of them discloses that a sense of 
injustice is not always present in the minds of those who aim at 
constitutional change. For men may be stirred to aim at constitu- 
tonal change by witnessing the deserved enjoyment by others of 
a superior degree of profit or honour, or, in other words, under 
circumstances which leave no room for a sense of injustice in their 
minds. Nor do the circumstances under which constitutional 
change is said to occur in c. 3. 1303 a 13-25 seem to be connected 
with a sense of injustice. With the account here given of the causes 
of orders and constitutional change compare the view of Ephorus 
(ap. Strab. p. 480, Fragm. 64 in Miller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 1. 249: 
cp. Cic. Pro Rosc. Amerin. 27..75), who holds that &xocracia arises 

bed sheomefiay xal rpupiy, which cause POdr0s UBpis and pisos, so that 

the best means the lawgiver has of preventing &yooravia is to compel 
the citizens to lead a temperate and frugal life. The Cynic Crates 
seems to have taken a similar view (Plut. De tuenda sanitate 
praecepta, c. 7: see Wyttenbach’s note on 125 E), but Aristotle 
agrees with Ephorus only in part; he holds, indeed, that ¢6dvos 
and i8xs are potent causes of ordois, but he does not think that 
the prevention of luxurious living will do much to prevent it, nor 
would he say that @édvos UBpie and picos are its only causes: it may 
arise, for instance, when none of these things are present, but only 
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inepoyn Or abénots mapa To dxddcyor. It should be noticed that of 
the seven causes enumerated by Aristotle the first four affect those 
who are depressed in the political scale and the three others those 
who are exalted. Revolution as often proceeds from those who 
‘wax fat’ as from those who are in the opposite case. The order 
in which the causes are enumerated here (uUSpes, poSos, twepoyy, 
xatappérnois «.7.d.) agrees with the order in which the causes of 
attacks on monarchies are enumerated in c. 10. 1311 @ 31—-13122 
39 (Bp, pdBos, xarapperars, didoriuia). The list of causes of 
oraois and constitutional change here given seems incomplete. 
Other causes besides the seven or eleven here mentioned appear 
to disclose themselves when Aristotle proceeds in cc. 5-7 to deal 
with each constitution separately. The overthrow of oligarchies, 
for instance, by the demagogy of some of the oligarchs (c. 6. 1305 b 
22 sqq.) or by spendthrift and ruined oligarchs (c. 6. 1305 b 39 
sqq.) cannot easily be brought under any of the eleven heads. 

37. dort 8 ds wdeious, i.e. if we count in the four additional 
causes mentioned in 1302 b 3 sqq. ‘Nam septem sunt quae magis 
per se iram et seditionem movent, alia vero, ut negligentia..., 
magis ex accidenti ’ (Sepulveda). 

év Sudo pév x.t.A. Me» is here displaced, as occasionally elsewhere 
(see notes on 1259 b 15 and 1268 b 12); it qualifies raird. Supply 
raira With wouvrws: see note On 1257b 35. 

38. Sid xépdos ydp at Std Tryphy x.t.d. Cp. 2. 7. 1266 b 38 sqq. 
and 7 (5). 8. 1308 b 30 sq. 

40. mpdétepoy, in 31 Sqq. 

2. én Sa UBpww, sc. rapovvovras mpos adAnAovs. 

8. én Be GAdov tpdqov «.7.A. Here again we must supply wapofv- 
yovrat mpds dAAnAovs. Hence it would seem that the four causes now 
named by Aristotle may produce ordots, though we learn in 13038 
13 sqq. that they do not always do so. I do not agree with Vict, 
therefore, when he explains dAdo» rpémo»v ‘alio pacto, id est sine 
dissensionibus et armis’ (he is followed in this by Giph., p. 539): 
Aristotle’s meaning seems rather to be that we have now to do 
with causes of a more remote kind and acting less directly, due to 
the action or default of the authorities of the State (see Sepulveda, 
quoted above on 1302 a 37). 

5. 8° dvopowdrnra. This cause is dealt with in 1303 a 25 sqq. 
Compare Oecon. 1. 4. 1344 18, al yap dvopodrnres rey AOS Hora 
gAuxdy. Democritus had long before said that his atoms were in 
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astate of ordos because of their unlikeness (Aristot. Fragm. 202. 
155 gD 18, cracd(ew 8€ nal hépecOa ev te neve dia re Thy dvopordrnra 
cai wees Das ras elpnyévas diahopas), and Plato (Rep. 547 A), speaking 
of dswopodrns nai aywpadia dydppooros, says, & yerdueva, ot dy eyyévnrat, 
éei wefacres wddeuov nad ZyOpay. 


6. was alma, SC. crdcews, Cp. II. Cc. 
iBpilbvrer re ydp «t.d. Cp. c. 8. 1308 b 31 sqq. The subject 
of o-weacud{ove: is ‘the citizens.’ Aristotle probably has before him 
Theogn. 43-52. “YSpis and wAcovefia are often mentioned in con- 
junction (c. 7. 1307 a 20: Aeschin. c. Ctes.c.94: Polyb. 1. 81. 10). 
*sducén is said to be the offspring of o8ps in Plato, Laws 691 C (cp. 
113 C, t8peas re nai ad«ias, and 775D). It was by the o8ps and 
shopefia of the leading men of Agrigentum that Empedocles was 
roused to action (Plut. Adv. Colot. c. 32, "EpseBoxdys 8¢ rovs re mpw- 
tos view wodsraoy UBpifovras Kai Scathopovvras rd nowa efeAdygas «1X. : 
Diog. Laert. 8. 64). Cp. also Solon, Fragm. 4. 37, 
ciOure 34 dixas oxodids tmepnpard +’ epya 
paves, 
and "Ag, Hod. c. 5 sub fin., nai dv dpyy ris ddeyelas dedourdvar pyoiv 
(6 ur) 
rip ve d[dapyup|iay rv & iwepnpavias, 
bd ravra ris 2x Spas éveore[ o |ns. As to rév dv fais. apxais, see 
note on 1303 b 22. 

9. 4 82 wheovefia yivera: dré ev dad trav [Siev, dre Se dad tov 
nanw, Depredations by magistrates on public property were 
Probably more frequent than on private—we hear of them at 
Apollonia on the Euxine in c. 6. 1306a 7, and Aristotle makes 
special provision against them in c. 8. 1308 b 31 sqq.—but depreda- 
tions by magistrates in oligarchies on the property of the many 
seem to be referred to in 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 19 sq. 

lL cal ydp adroit dripaldpevos nai Gddous dpevres tspepdvous 
etendiovow. Aristotle remembers the case of Lysander (see c. 7. 
3306 b 31 sqq.). Compare also the conspiracy of wealthy Athenians 
Jom before the battle of Plataea (Plut. Aristid. c. 13, de8pes €€ oixwr. 
éuiperay cai ypnudrey peydAwy mémres ind Tov woAcuou yeyovores nai 

save ina rq sovry Thy ev tH wdde Svvayy airéy cal ddfay olyoudyny 

épiwris, érépey ripepérwr nai apxévrwy, .. . curapdcaryro Karaduoey Toy 
Saqypor). 

12. ratra 82 «.17.\. Tatra, ‘this honouring and dishonouring.’ 
There is perhaps here a reminiscence of Hippias of Elis, Fragm. 13 
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pv Sixasoy, Gray tis Trois xaxacs POory repepevors, Tow S¢ Gdcxov, Gray Trois 
dyaois. For xara ryw dfiay, not car’ dfiay, cp. 8 (6). 6. 1321 a 2 Sq. 

15. 8 Swepoydy 8€ «.1.X., SC. cracid{ovow. We read of the imepoyn 
of Themistocles at Athens in Diod. 11. 54. 5 (cp. Demosth. c. 
Aristocr. C. 205, éxeiyoc Oepioroxhéa AaBdvres pei{ow avray afwirra 
ppoveiw éfnracay ex ris wédews Kai pndiopor careyrwcay); we read also 
of Theron before he became tyrant of Agrigentum in Diod. ro. 
27. 3, Ort Onpew 6 “Axpayarrivos yévet nat shour@ xai ry mpds ro wANOos 
PravOpenig wok mputiyey ob povoy Taw TodtTaY, GAAG cai warTwy Tey 
Zuekuerey, Compare Eurip. Phoeniss. 650 Bothe (703 Dindorf), 

frovea peifor airiv } OfBas pporeir, 

andes v° "A8Spdorou xai orparg menobcra, 
Justin, 21. 4. 1, opes suas, quibus vires reipublicae superabat, and 
Aeschin. c. Ctes. c. 235, ob pepono ort ovdeis wawore eneOero 
npérepoy Snpov xaradice, mpi» dy peiloy sav Sixacrnpioy icxvon ; 
MetLov xara riv wédww xal riy Suvau Tov moXrevparos, ‘ great out of 
proportion to the State and to the power of its supreme authority.’ 
It appears, however, from c. 6. 1305 b 39 sqq. that not only over- 
powerful men but also men of ruined fortunes sought to make 
themselves tyrants. 

17. povapyia 4 Suvacreia. The former, if this superiority of 
power is possessed by one man; the latter, if by more than one. 
Cp. c. 6. 1306 a 22 sqq. and Plato, Gorg. 492 B, dpxnv rwa f rupawvida 
f} 8uvacreiay. For wovapyia, which is here apparently =rvpavvis, cp. 
c.10.131384. | 

18. 8d dvvayod x.r.h. See note on 1284a 17. The ostracism 
seems to have been not unknown to the laws even of the oligarchy 
of Berne. ‘If the influence of a citizen had increased so much, 
owing to benefits conferred by him on the people, that in the 
opinion of the Council or a majority of the Council it threatened 
to be injurious to the State, he was to absent himself from the city 
for five years and to pay a fine of ten pounds. An ostracism, in 
fact, in optima forma’ (Geiser, Gesch. der bernischen Verfassung 
VON ILIQI-I1471I, p. 31). 

19. natror BéArcov x.r.A. Compare the saying of Pittacus quoted 
in the note on 1308 a 33. For rocotrov imepéxovres (not of rovovroy 
umepéxovres) see Kiihner, Ausfihrl. gr. Gramm., ed. 2, § 462. 1. 

21. of re HBixyxdres, SeBsdres pt SG0r Sixny. Cp. Cic. pro Sest. 46. 
g9, etenim in tanto civium numero magna multitudo est eorum qui 
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aut propter metum poenae peccatorum suorum conscii novos motus 
conversionesque reipublicae quaerant, aut etc. To this category 
belong the five wealthy men brought to trial at Corcyra (Thuc. 3. 
70. 58qq.), Hanno at Carthage in his alleged second attempt to 
make himself tyrant (Justin, 21. 4. 6), and the friends of Catiline 
at Rome (Sallust, De Coniur. Catil. c. 14, referred to by Giph.). 
Hence too the support given to the designs of Peisistratus by 
persons who claimed to be citizens of Athens without. being of pure 
Athenian extraction ('A@. Hod. c. 13. 1. 22.sqq.), and, if we could 
trust ’A6. Hod. c. 25. |. 11 sqq., the intrigue of Themistocles against 
the Council of the Areopagus. 


22. xai ai péddovres GBixetoGar «1.4. For an instance of this at 
Argos see Diod. 15. 58. 1. We see from c. 5. 1305 a 5 sqq. that 
@ period during which the rich were plied with calumnious accusa- 
tions often preceded that in which actual wrong was done to them, 
and no doubt they frequently took up arms during the period in 
which there was only a menace of future wrong. ‘Eadem causa 
€t Caesarem concitavit et impulit, metuentem ne dimisso exercitu 
Privatus, Romam et domum reversus, a potentissimis inimicis 
Opprimeretur’ (Giph.). But Caesar had more genuine reasons than 
this for the course which he took. 

238. év “Pé8y. Cp. 32sq. and c. 5. 1304b 278qq. The three 
Passages probably refer to the same combination of the notables 
against the demos, though it would seem from 1304 b 27 sqq. that 
the notables were driven to combine not by the dread of wrong, 
but by actual experience of wrong, the action of the demagogues 
being such as to expose them to the lawsuits briefly referred to in 
the passage before us, and it would also seem from 1302 b 32 sq. 
that they were encouraged to combine by a feeling of contempt for 

the disorderliness of the democracy. Susemihl is probably right in 
taking the revolution of B.c. 390 to be referred to, though Schafer 
(Demosthenes, 1. 427), followed by Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 175), 
believes Aristotle to refer to the substitution of an oligarchy for 
a democracy in s.c. 354 (Demosth. De Rhod. Libert. cc. 14, 19), 
when Rhodes revolted from Athens at the commencement of the 
Social War. We find, in fact, that Diodorus in describing the 
revolution of B.c. 390 uses the same expression as Aristotle does 
in 33, where he speaks of 9 éwavdoracis (Diod. 14. 97, of Aaxeovifovres 
rior ‘Podiey dravacravres rp Onpy Trois rd Tov 'AOnvniwy dpovouvras éfé- 
Baroy ix rhs si\ews). It is true that, as Susemihl points out (Sus.’, 
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Note 1511), Xenophon (Hell. 4. 8. zo—24) represents this revolution 
as effected not by the Laconizing party at Rhodes, as does Diodorus, 
but by an intervention of the Spartan Teleutias at the head of 
a fleet after the failure and exile of the Rhodians who were opposed 
to the democracy ; this, however, only shows that Aristotle’s version 
of the transaction agrees with that of the authority followed by 
Diodorus, and not with that of Xenophon. 

25. xat cracidfLoucs xai émrifevrac. The two words are con- 
joined in 2. 7. 1267 a 41 also. Td cracid{ew does not necessarily 
involve ro émriberGas (See note On 1301 a 39). 

26. év te tats dAtyapxiats, ray wAeloug Sow of wh perdyovreg Tis 
wokitelas. We might infer from 6 (4). 5. 12924 39 Sqq., where we 
are told that even in the first and most moderate form of oligarchy 
the poor, though more numerous than the rich, do not share in the 
offices, that in all forms of oligarchy those who do not share in 
the constitution are more numerous than those who do, but it is 
implied in 3. 8. 1280a 1 sqq. that there were oligarchies in which 
this was not the case. 

28. xataponjoartes, as in c. 7. 1307 b g (cp. c. 21. 1314 b 32, 
Gavpdowow), We have xaradpovotvres in C. 10. 1312 & 10, 15 8q., 
and xaradporéy in 1312 a 12. 

THs dtagiag. Some light is thrown on what is meant by this 

word by Plut. Quaest. Gr. c. §9, of pé» ud» Meyapeis 80 drafiay ris 
moNeretas nuéAnoay Trou adcKnparos. 
29. ofov Kai dv OnBars pera thy dy Oivoddras pdyny nants 
wolttevopdver 4 Sypoxpatia SvepOdpyn. The wording ef this passage 
is ambiguous, and we cannot be sure that we are right in inferring 
from it that the democracy the existence of which at Thebes after 
the battle of Oenophyta it clearly implies dated from that battle, 
and did not exist before it, for Aristotle may only mean that the 
maladministration of the democracy began then, but it is likely 
enough that this was the case. Nor do we learn from the passage 
when the democracy was overthrown, but its fall probably did not 
occur till after the Athenian defeat at Coroneia (Thuc. 1.113). The 
course of events in Boeotia after the battle of Oenophyta is disputed 
and obscure. Busolt’s view on the subject, whether it is correct or 
not, may be gathered from Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 3. 1. 320. 3. He 
places the battle of Oenophyta in B.c. 457 (ed. 2, 3. r. 258. 1) and 
that of Coroneia in B.c. 447 (ibid. p. 422. 1). 

SO. nai 4 Meyapdww 8c’ drafiay xai dvapxiav hrmOdyrew. Supply 
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Onpoxparia 8uepbdpn. Cp. Plut. Quaest. Gr. c. 59, “‘ rdber dv Meydpors 
yevos dpafoxudoriv ;”” éx) ris dxoAdorov Snpoxparias, f cal Thy waAwwroxiay 
excinge nal yy lepocuXay, ewopevero Oewpia TeAorovvncicn eis Aeddous 
dd rHs Meyapexys. This dewpia was maltreated by certain Megarians, 
and then the narrative proceeds, of pe» ody Meyapeis 3: drugiay rs 
wodsrecas nuéAnoay rou adixnparos x7.A. It seems likely that frrOérrer 
in the passage before us refers to the victory won by the returning 
oligarchical exiles over the commons of Megara (see note on 
1300a 17), but this is not absolutely certain. As Richards points 
Out, #rrndévrey may refer, as in 1303 a 4, to a victory won over the 
Miegarians by a foreign foe. 

Sl. xai dy Iupaxovoass mpd rijs [éAwvos Tupavvidos, kai dv “Pé8y 5 
Samos wpd ris ¢xavacrdcews. It is not certain what should be 
supplied after ¢» Zupaxovocass and after 6 8jpyos, but I incline to think 
that we should supply in the former place ‘the democracy aroused 
contempt by disorderliness’ and in the latter ‘aroused contempt in 
a similar way.’ I take 6 dmjpos here to mean ‘the commons,’ not 
‘the democracy’; it was against the commons that the insurrection 
of the notables was directed (see Diod. 14. 97, quoted above on 
23). Some supply 4 dnpoxparia duepOdpn after é» Zupaxoicas and 
dePbdpn after é 3juos, but I cannot think that this is right, for the 
democracy was overthrown at Syracuse dy, and not defore, the advent 
of Gelon as tyrant, and at Rhodes dy, and not defore, the insurrection 
against it. As to Syracuse, see Freeman, Sicily, 2. 126, and Busolt, 
Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 785. The demos of Syracuse had recently put 
an end to the oligarchy of the Gamori and expelled them from the 
city with the help of the serfs who tilled the soil of the State. Both 
demos and serfs were probably to a large extent of Sicel origin, 
and it is likely enough that a demos of this kind, intoxicated by its 
triumph, would be disorderly and undisciplined. As to Rhodes see 
above on 23. 

$4. Sowep ydp cdpa «.t.X. Bonitz (Ind. 122b 17) compares 
De Gen. An. 4. 3. 768 b 27, 17 pé» yap xparovup (SC. rd werrépevoy) 17 
82 ob xparotwy woe roAvpoppoy rd cumordpevor, oloy éwi ray abAnTer 
ovuBalves dca riy roAvpayiar’ 3 wdnOos yap rpopns ov duvauevns ris 
Gecews xpareiy, Sor dvddoyow abfew nai Siapevery dyolay rw popdny, 
DAroia yiveras rd pépn, cal oyeddy dviok otres Gore pndéy domivas re 
wpérepov. smapaxAnowy 34 Toure Kai rd wédonya rd KaAovpevoy carupiay 
ani yap ey rovre bid pevparos i) mvevparos dwerrov whijOos, els pdpia rov 
wpovénoy sapeumecdvros, [Tov (gouv] xal carvpov daiveras 1d spécerron, 
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and De Gen. et Corr. 1. 5. 321 b 28sqq. Compare also Dio Chrys. 
Or. 17. 470R. In the passage before us we must supply ré capa 
before avgdverOas (35), with Péeiperas (36), and with perafdAAc (38) 
and aigdvaro (39). We gather from what Aristotle says that a whole 
consisting of parts, for instance a body or a State, must grow in such 
a way as to preserve a certain proportion or symmetry between its 
parts, otherwise it will be destroyed and may even change into 
a wholly different entity. I am not aware that Aristotle anywhere 
formulates this doctrine as clearly as he does here, but we trace 
some approach to it in Phys. 1. 5. 188 b 12 sqq., where he tells us 
that rd nppoopevor pbeipera els dvappooriay, and in Fragm. 41. 1482 a 6 
(compared by Bonitz, Ind. 744 45), ri dppovig rou oeparos érarrio» 
€oTly } avappooria Tov adparos, avappocria 8€ rou euWuyou odparos vécos 
cal doOévea cai aicyos. An overgreat increase of a part, indeed, is 
fatal to the identity not only of the whole of which it is a part, but 
also of the part itself (c. 9. 1309 b 27 sqq.). 

88. éviore 8¢ «.t.A. This would happen if, for instance, the 
human. foot not only grew to be out of proportion to the body in 
size, but also underwent a disproportionate qualitative increase, e.g. 
in hardness, so that flesh and muscle stiffened into horn, and the 
foot became a hoof. Changes not unlike this were thought to 
occur in certain diseases, such as satyriasis (see above on 34), 
leontiasis, and elephantiasis, which were held to cause the human 
form to approach that of the satyr, the lion, or the elephant. See 
a paper by F. E. Hoggan, M.D., on the Leper Terra-Cotta of 
Athens in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, 13. 101, where ‘the 
leonine aspect characteristic of leprosy’ is mentioned. 

40. otrw xai wodts x«.r.A. Aristotle does not directly tell us 
anywhere how he proposes to prevent the disproportionate increase 
of a part of the State, but we can see from passages like c. 8. 
1309 a 20-26 and 8°(6). 5. 1320a 29—b 16 how he would combat 
an increase of the poor. The measures suggested in c. 8. 13094 
20~—26 would also serve to some extent to prevent a disproportionate 
increase in the numbers of the rich. 

1. ofov 13 T&v dwépuw wAROos ev traits Snpoxpariars nat wodsreiass. 
That a too great excess of poor is fatal to democracies, we have 
seen in 6 (4). 11. 1296a 16sqq. But why are democracies and 
polities mentioned alone? That the numbers of the poor may 
increase in oligarchies, we see, if we needed to be told it, from 
c. 12. 1316b 10sqq. But Aristotle would probably say that in 
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oligarchies the poor are not a part of the State (6 (4). 5. 12924 
39 8qq.), and that in them an increase of the poor would not be an 
increase of a part of the State. As to the use in the Seventh (old 
Fifth) Book of the term ‘parts of the State’ see vol. i. p. 567. The 
change to which Aristotle refers may have occurred in recent times 
among ourselves, for I read in the Zimes, April 7, 1899, that ‘ what 
is certain is that the wage-earning class [in Great Britain] has 
greatly added to its numbers—probably out of all proportion to the 
increase in other classes of the community—dauring the past thirty 

3. cupBaiver 8 éviore toiro cat Sc:a tTUyas, ‘and this’ (i.e. a change 
of constitution arising from the disproportionate increase of a part 
of the State) ‘happens occasionally by reason of accidents also,’ as 
well as in consequence of insensible or unnoticed growth. The rvya 
referred to would not escape notice: cp. c. 6. 1306b 148qq. The 
Athenian Stranger in Laws 708 E is tempted to say os otdels more 
dxOpdorew obdér vopoberei, riya: 8¢ Kal Evpdopal rayroia: srirroveas ravroiws 
popoberove: Ta Kayra Hpir. ° 

oloy dy Tdpayn x.t.d. ‘Hrrbévrey, sc. roy Taparrivey (cp. 8, drv- 
xowrey welp, SC. ray ’AOnvaiwr). As to the meaning of ra» Mndixé» 
see note on 13412 28. This great defeat is placed by Diod. 11. 52 
im B.c. 473: see also Hdt. 7. 170 and Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 
805 8q. ‘Ut contigit post Sembachiam cladem, qua Helvetiorum 
qui montes accolunt nobilitas paene tota occubuit; ceteri ferre 
liberum exilium quam plebis direptionibus et contumeliis patere 
maluerunt’ (Bodinus, De Republica, p. 235). 

6. nal dy “Apye: «.t.X., ‘and at Argos, those [who perished] on 
the seventh day of the month having been put to death by Cleomenes 
the Laconian, they were compelled to receive into the citizen-body 
some of the serfs.’ That ol ¢y rj é83éy7 most probably means ‘ those 
who perished on the seventh day of the month’ appears from Plut. 
De Mulierum Virtutibus, c. 4, where we read as to the victory of 
Cleomenes, rip 3¢ pdxny of pév éB86py Aéyovew lorapévou pnvds, ol dé 
voupyria yerioba: x... The first and seventh days of the month 
were sacred at Athens to Apollo (see C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. 2. 
$ 44. §), and probably at other places also, and there was evidently 
a tradition at Argos that the battle occurred on a day sacred to 
Apollo, though some thought that it occurred on the first and others 
(with whom Aristotle agrees) on the seventh. For é» r9 é83duy cp. 
Lucian, Pseudolog. c. 16, 6 3¢ ¢88duny (sc. red elev), dri, Somep ol 
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raides év rais éB8dpats, xdxeivos dv rais éxxAnoias wale cat SieyéAa eal 
maskuav éroeiro Tv orrovdyy rou Syyov. The first and seventh days 
of the month were days on which Apollo was specially honoured 
at Sparta (Hdt. 6. 57), and the victory was no doubt attributed to 
aid rendered by Apollo, which would evoke all the more gratitude 
in the minds of the Spartans because Apollo was also one of the 
chief gods of Argos (Paus. 2. 19. 3: 2. 24. x). Apollo was 
believed to have been born on the seventh of the month (Preller, 
Gr. Mythologie, 1. 187) and was therefore called ¢S8opayerss ( Plut. 
Sympos. 8. 1. 2), and it was remembered of Plato and Carneades 
that they were born, like Apollo, on the seventh (Plut. ibid.). See 
as to the seventh day of the month Leutsch and Schneidewin, 
Paroem. Gr. 2. 410 (§9h). Vict. remarks, ‘est autem obscurum 
quid hic valeat illud auctoris rév é» rj €83dun: a diversis sane inter- 
pretibus longe aliter acceptum est, cum quidam ipsorum putarint 
tempus ostendere, et ipsum infaustum, alii vero locum. Ego facile 
crederem ordinem quendam certum in ea republica significare. 
Welldon accordingly translates ‘the members of the seventh order.’ 
It is conceivable that @vdy or some such word should be supplied, 
and not mpépq, for we read dv révm éB8ddup in an inscription of 
Tenos, a city divided into révoc (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 207. 2), 
but on the whole I prefer to supply quépg, at any rate till we are 
in possession of some fresh data on the subject. Cleomenes is 
distinguished as 6 Adxw» because there were other well known 
persons of the name, for instance the nomarch of the Arabian nome 
of Egypt under Alexander. Tap meptoixwy reds, ‘some of the serfs,’ 
for this is the sense in which the word zrepiocxos seems always to be 
used by Aristotle. Herodotus speaks of them as d8otAo (6. 83, “Apyes 
8¢ avdpay éxnpobn ovrw, Sore of 8ovAot airéwy foxov wayra Ta mpizypare, 
dpxovrés re xai Scérovres és & émmBnoay of r&y arodopévev waides). It 
would seem that the serfs admitted to citizenship became the masters 
of the State. Plutarch, indeed (De Mul. Virt. c. 4), claims that the 
persons admitted to citizenship were not slaves, but Perioeci, using 
the word apparently in the sense in which we use it of the Lacedae- 
monian Perioeci, and it is of Perioeci of this kind that Gilben 
(Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 75. 2) and Sus.? (Note 1518) understand Aristotle 
to speak, but the word does not appear to be used in this sense by 
Aristotle. 

8. xai év “AQyvats x.7.X, ‘and at Athens owing to reverses by 
Jand the upper class came to be less numerous than before, because 
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during the Laconian War service in the army fell on citizens taken 
from the service-list [and not on mercenaries].’ In Aristotle’s day 
the citizens were apt to leave service in the hoplite force to 
mercenaries (Demosth. Olynth. 3. 30). KardAoyo were kept at 
Athens of citizens who served in the cavalry ('A6. Hod. c. 49. 
8 sqq. with Sandys’ note), of citizens liable to serve as hoplites 
(including only the three higher property-classes, and not the Thetes, 
Thuc. 6. 43), and apparently also of trireme-oarsmen (Demosth. 
Or. 50. in Polycl. cc. 6, 16). It is to the two former lists, and 
especially to the second of them, that Aristotle here refers. This 
list included all Athenian citizens from eighteen to sixty years of 
age belonging to the three higher property-classes, except presuma- 
bly those who rendered cavalry service (see Gilbert, Constitutional 

Antiquities of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 315). A similar 

catalogue of of dv Acxig seems to have been kept at Syracuse (Plut. 

Nic. c. 14): as to the cities of Boeotia see Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 

2. §8sq. The phrase de xaraddyou orpareveoOas occurs in Xen. 

Mem. 3. 4. 1, and we read in ’A@. HoA. c. 26, ris yap orparelas yrywo- 

peer dv voce rére xpdvois dx xaradéyov. In the last-named passage 

@ diminution in the number of of émceeis xal rod djpov Kal réy eirdépev 

is said to have occurred in the time of Cimon owing to ré orparet- 

tle ix xaradc¢yov, whereas in the passage before us Aristotle speaks;’ 

Of the yoopeyoe becoming’ fewer from the same cause during the : 

Peloponnesian War. Isocrates in De Pace, § 86 sqq. traces losses 

extending over the whole period of the first Athenian Empire end- 

ing in the disappearance of many ancient families at Athens -(§ 88 : 
cp. Diod. 13.97. 1). That the rich became fewer at Athens towards 
the close of the Peloponnesian War is evident from the fact that 
the task of equipping a trireme was then for the first time allowed 
to be divided between two trierarchs (Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta 
and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 370). The Chorégia for tragedy and 
comedy was also then allowed to be divided between two citizens 
(Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 404: Gilbert, ibid. p. 359). Aristotle does 
aot say that a change of constitution resulted at Athens, but he may 
have thought that the constitution became more democratic in con- 
sequence of these losses. 

10. 6nd tiv Aaxenxdy wodepor. For ind Eucken (Praeposi- 
tionen, p. 74) compares c. 7. 1306 b 38. For rav Aaxwmxdy mdAepor 
in the sense of the Peloponnesian War, cp. c. 4. 1304 b 14, ro» 
gwedepow riv apds Aaxedayovious. Cp. also Diod. 15. 25. 1, emi de 
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rourey 6 «ArAnbeis Boteorixos wiAcpos evearn Aaxedatpovins spds Boswrovs da 
rowvras alrias. In Paus. 8. 48. 4 6 Aaxenxds wddepos is used of an 
early war between Tegea and the Lacedaemonians in the days of 
King Charillus or Charilaus. 

11. roGro, i.e.a change of constitution arising from the dispro- 
portionate increase of a part of the State, as in 3. 

shadver yap «.1.d. This explains why not a few democrats 
thought that the best means of preserving a democracy was to 
oppress and plunder the rich ([Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 4, 14). That 
when the rich increased in wealth without increasing in numbers 
a dueacreia often resulted is what we should expect from 6 (4). 6. 
1293 a 30 8qq. 

18. Suvacreias. After this word Sus. would insert 1304 a 17, 
peraBdddovor dé... b 5, wpds sroAdovs, but this change of order involves 
the insertion of a passage dealing with the ¢£ S» ai peraBoAal, which 
is the subject treated in 1303 b 17-1304 b 5, in the midst of 
a passage dealing with the 3° a al yeraBodal, the subject treated in 
1302 &@ 37-1303 b 14, for ék rod eidonpnoa, 1304 a 18, takes up 
the é« of 1303 b 18, 21, 37, 13044 4, 10,14. Besides, the passage 
1304 a 17—b5 must not be severed from what immediately pre- 
cedes it in 1303 b 17-1304 a 17, for it stands in contrast to this, 
a transition being made from revolutions occasioned by insult 
to revolutions occasioned by a rise in reputation and greatness (see 
note on 13044 17). 

peraBdddoucs 8 ai qwodtreta: nal dvev ordoews «.7.X., ‘and con- 
stitutions change even without civil discord,’ etc. See note on 
1302b 3. Another way in which constitutions changed without 
civil discord was through a change in the value of the property- 
qualification (c. 6. 1306 b 6 sqq.: c. 8. 1308a 35 8qq.). This is 
not mentioned here. 

14, rds épieias. ‘Epibeia (‘ canvassing for office’) occurs in the 
sing. in c. 2. 1302 b 4, but both it and épeveoOas (16) are very rare 
words. 

dowep dv ‘Hpaig. Heraea appears to have been under an 
oligarchy when this change was introduced (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt, 
2. 130). The lot is spoken of as an antidote to ordow in Rhet. ad 
Alex. c. 3. 1424. 12 sqq. Compare the reason for which the lot 
was introduced in 1268 at Venice in the election of the Doge (De 
La Houssaye, Histoire du Gouvernement de Venise, 1.15: Yriarte, 
Patricien de Venise, pp. 340 sqq., 345), and also that for which the 
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practice of ‘ imborsazione’ was introduced at Florence. The names 
of all who were to hold any of the magistracies for a long time 
to come were put into a bag or purse and drawn out from time to 
time when an office had to be filled. ‘It was thought that these 
“imborsations” would prevent much trouble to the city and remove 
the cause of those tumults which took place on the creation of 
magistrates from the number of candidates for office’ (Machiavelli, 
History of Florence, Book ii, c. 6: Eng. Trans., p. 81). ‘The lot 
was introduced at Basle in 1718 to prevent election intrigues. The 
only exception made was in the case of the Burgomaster and of 
envoys’ (Roscher, Politik, p. 369, note 13). See note on 1305 a 28 
as to the risks attending the filling of offices by popular election. 

15. éwolycay, sc. rds dpyds, which is suppressed because it will 
readily be supplied (see note on 1296a 5). It is hardly likely, 
however, that all the offices, the military ones not excepted, came 
to be filled by lot. Still Aristotle seems to imply that the change 
amounted to a modification of the constitution in a democratic 
direction. 

16, xat 8° Sdcywpiay x... Hence the advice given in c. 9. 
1309 a 33 sqq. That a magistrate had special opportunities of 
overthrowing a constitution we see from Plato, Laws 715 A, wapa- 
@drrovres 8¢ GAAHAOUS (Sow, Gros py wore nis els dpxyy adixdpevos 
drarsgry pepenpivos tev tumpocber yeyorsray kaxey: see also note on 
1310 b 23. It is well known how many precautions were taken at 
Florence to prevent Ghibellines finding their way into office. 

17. dg rds dpyds rag xuplas wapidva:. Cp. Plut. Reip. Gerend. 
Praec. c. 10, Hlopwnios 3¢ nal OprapBevecy neiov pyre wapidy eis oUyKANTOP, 
and (Demosth.] Epist. 3. p. 1481, els rd wodereveoOas wapge. Tas 
dpyis rds xuplas, ‘the supreme magistracies.’ The phrase recurs in 
C9. 1309 a 33 sq. and c. ro, 1310 b 20 and in 8 (6). 8. 13234 7: 
cp. 2. 8. 1268 a 23, 3. 6. 1278 b 10, 8 (6). 6. 1320 b 25, and 8 (6). 7. 
1321a 318q. In 7 (5). 8.1309 a 30 we read of dpxal xuptas rijs modc- 
tees, which is not quite the same thing. The expression al «ipsa 

épyal does not seem to be of frequent occurrence outside the Politics. 
It does not occur in the *Aéyvaier HoXcreia. 

18. Gewep dy ‘Opes «td. Hestiaea in Euboea (mentioned 
under that name in c. 4. 1303 b 32 sqq.) came to be often called 
by the name of Oreus, one of its demes, when after its revolt from 
Athens in 3c. 446 its citizens were expelled from Euboea and 
their place was taken by 2,000 Athenian cleruchs. Sus.* (Note 
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1529) and Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 64. 2, refer the change intro- 
duced by Heracleodorus to B.c. 377, when the State revolted from 
the Lacedaemonians (Xen. Hell. 5. 4. 56 sq.) and joined the new 
Athenian Confederacy, in which it appears under the title [Eo }riawys 
(Hicks, Greek Historical Inscriptions, No. 81). This was, in fact, 
still the official name of the colony, though the name Oreus was 
more commonly used (Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 3. 1. 430. 2) 
According to Pausanias (7. 26. 4) some people even in his day 
called Oreus by its old name Hestiaea. Oreus lay on the coast 
a little to the west of Hestiaea (Baedeker’s Greece, p. 208). Compare 
with the case of Heracleodorus at Oreus that of Leontiades at 
Thebes, who, holding the office of polemarch, introduced the Spartan 
Phoebidas and his troops into the Cadmeia and revolutionized the 
State (Grote, Hist. of Greece, Part 2, c. 76: vol. 10, p. 80 sqq.}. 

20. wai, ‘or rather’: see Shilleto on Demosth. De Fals. Leg. 
C. gO (102), drddwde nal yéyovey doOerns, where Phil. 3. c. 39, dwdAwke 
cat vevdonxey 7) ‘EXAds, is compared, and cp. Thuc. 6. 60. 1, wdsra 
avrois dddxe dri Evvwpocig ddcyapxey Kai rupayycny wempayGa, See also 
notes on 1262a 6 and 1335 b 40. 

ér. Sid 7d wapd pixpév, ‘further on account of the slightness of 
the difference between one thing and another. This source of 
constitutional change is marked off from dAcywpia because, while in 
cases Of cAtywpia the peril is not overlooked but is made light of, 
here it is overlooked and escapes attention altogether. For ré wapa 
pexpdy see Bon. Ind. 562 a 28sqq., where Anal. Pr. 1. 33. 47 b 38 is 
referred to among other passages, avry piv ody 9 dmdrn yiveras ev Te 
mapa puxpdv' as yap ovdév diadéepow elrreiy rdéde rode bwdpyew % rdde rede 
wavti imdpxev, ovyxwpouey (a passage evidently based on Plato, 
Phaedrus, 261 E sq., which Eaton quotes). Inc. 7. 1307 b 2 sq. 
and c. 8. 1307 b 32 rd psxpdv takes the place of rd wapa pexpde. AS 
to Ambracia see note on 1304 a 31. 

22. rév vopinev. The expression rd vdupa is used in much the 
same sense as of vduoc in 4 (7). 2. 1324b 5, 7 (see note), but in 
Plato, Crito, 53 C and Laws 793 A sqq. ra vdpeua and of wéyoe are 
distinguished, the latter passage explaining ra réutpa to be the un- 
written customs which are the best support of written laws. In the 
passage before us ra »dysuza probably includes both written and un- 
written law, so that Susemihl’s rendering ‘der gesetzlichen Zustande’ 
(‘ of the legal order of things ’) is perhaps not far from the truth. 

25. cracwrixdv S¢ nat 7d pi Suddudov, dws avy cupmvedcy. 
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Here we enter on the class of ordoas caused by dvopodrys (c. 2. 
1302 b 5). There may be dvopodrns of race (i. e. rév dvOperey) or 
avopodrns Of site (ray réwev). The former is dealt with in 1303 a 
25—b 3, and the latter in 1303 b 7-17. Aristotle does not say 
that unlikeness in either respect causes constitutional change, but 
only that it causes ordos. For cracworude (the adjective ocraciac- 
tds is not given in the Index Aristotelicus and does not appear 
to be used by Aristotle, though all MSS. have cragiacrixds in 3. 13. 
1284 b 22), cp. c. 6. 1306 a 38, where 0? have cragwruas and 
Ms P? and possibly f cractacrixés. Aristotle has here before him 
Plato, Laws 708 D (where Plato may remember the experience of 
Thurii), rd & ad wavrodandy és taird ~vveppunxds yévos tmaxotca: per 
Tower vépey cave Taya dy éOedncee padror, Td 8¢ CUpTvetoa Kal cabawep 
aswap (ciryos nal! éva eis rabréy, 1d Aeydpevor, Evyuqhvojoas ypdvov wodXoi xai 
weyydAewor, Cp. also Plut. Lycurg. et Num. inter se comp. c. 4 sud jin., 
swdens ore cupwenvevxvias, and Sympos. 4. 1. 2, and Dion. Hal. 
~Ant. Rom. 3. 10 sub fin., 4 8 iperépa wis ddcaxdopnrds eorw ere xai adud- 
“warros, dre vedariocros obca cai dx soAAGY Guphopnri) dbvav, 7 paxpay dei 
sxphows xal sabnpdrov rayvrotanay, iva xaraprio Oy Kal mavonras raparropery 
axal eracid{ovea Sonep viv. See also Eth. Nic. 8. 4. 1156b 25 sqq. 
=and 9. §. 1167a 11 sqq. As to rd ps duddpudoy see note on 13304 
26. It would seem from the examples adduced in what follows 
that Aristotle denies the name of dudpuvdos not only to Achaeans 
aand Troezenians or to Lesbians and Chians, but also to Zanclaeans 
zand Samians and to Amphipolitans and Chalcidians, though all 
four peoples were of Ionic extraction. Aristotle’s remark is illus- 
trated by our own experience in South Africa. ‘ There is a native 
popalation in South Africa in varying stages of civilization, and 
there is a white population of diverse nationalities. There are 
descendants of Dutch settlers and of French refugees, a considera- 
ble German population, and a large number, but not a majority, of 
English people. It is not an easy matter to carry on the adminis- 
tration of affairs in such a country, but it has been the aim of the 
Colonial Governments to weld together as one people those various 
nationalities ’ (Speech of Sir J. Gordon Sprigg, Zimes, August 5, 
1886). It will be noticed that in most of the instances given by 
Aristotle either the one stock or the other was expelled from the 
State. Conflicts of race were as bitter within the Greek City-State 
as conflicts of class. We notice also that after a time distinct races 
came to pull better together. The children born in the colony 
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would feel less removed from each other in race, and would agree 
better together, than the immigrants themselves had done, and the 
lapse of time would do something to improve the relations even of 
the latter to each other. Plutarch (Num. c. 17) gives an interesting 
account of the way in which he conceives that Numa at Rome 
sought to make the distinction between the Sabines and Romans 
less sharp (see note on 1319 b 19). 

26. Gowep ydp o08 ex rod ruxdvrog wAHOous wokis yiyreras. 
Sus.? (Note 1531 b) refers to 4 (7). 4.1326 a 18 and to 4 (7). 8. 
1328 b 16, 9 yap wddts wAnOds eoTw ov Td Tuxdy, GAAa wpos Con 
atrapxes, which explains the passage before us. Not any and 
every body of men will serve to form a és: they must not be too 
many or too few (4 (7). 4. 1326 b 2 sqq.), nor all slaves nor all 
poor men (3. 9. 1280 a 32: 3. 12. 12834 18), nor all Bdvavon 
(4 (7). 4. 1326 a 18 sqq.); some of them must be fighting men 
(6 (4). 4. 1291 a 6 sqq.), some fit to be judges and members of the 
deliberative (1291 a 228qq.). They must be unlike (2. 2. 1261 a 
22 sqq.), yet not too unlike (6 (4). 11. 1295 b 21:8qq.). For Sowep 
ovd followed by otras ovd¢, cp. Xen. Cyrop. 1. 6. 18, Adyess ov, Spey, 
& warep, as uot Soxei, Sowep ovdd yewpyou dpyou obdery Shedos, ovres 
ovdé orparnyou dpyourros ovdér Spedos elvat. 

. 27. 81d Soo. 48n cuvoixous eddfavro 4 ewoixous, of wheioTos 
Stectaciacay. See in Rhein. Mus. 42. p. 424 O. Crusius’ remarks 
on the Greek proverbs, rroinody pe evoccoy, iva of wore efoixor, and 
emndus Tov Evorxoy® Aecwes rd efeBaddev. Acd, ‘hence, because rd py 
dudpvdoy is productive of orders. It is implied that oveosmos and 
éroxos will not be duépudoc. The word ovvoxo is here used of 
those who join in founding a city, but it is not always used in this 
strict sense ; it is not, for instance, in Thuc. 2. 68. 5 and Diod. 14. 
9. 9, where the ovvou«os spoken of might have been called éroso:. 
Aristotle’s first two examples are of cvvouos, the rest of Groce. 
All his illustrations of éromo: are taken from colonies. States in 
Greece Proper, however, must sometimes have recruited their 
population with éro«o. The introduction of éroxo from the 
mother-city will hardly have been attended with the risks here 
described, though even é¢rou«os from the mother-city would perhaps 
not be accounted éudépudos. It was when, as at Antissa and Zanclé, 
the éroos came not from a variety of alien sources, but from 
a single State which was not the mother-State of the colony, or 
when they belonged to an alien stock powerful in the vicinity, as 
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at Amphipolis and Argos Amphilochicum (Thuc. 2. 68. 5), or when, 
as at Syracuse, they formed a body of men accustomed to act 
together, that the operation of introducing érocos was attended with 
most risk. The metoeci and other aliens to whom Cleisthenes 
gave citizenship at Athens probably came from a variety of sources, 
not from a single city or stock, and their successful fusion with the 
older citizens was no doubt due partly to this, and partly to the 
pains which Cleisthenes took to mingle the two elements of the 
citizen-body (8 (6). 4. 1319 b 19 sqq.: "AO. Hod. c. 21). “Hdn, ‘ere 
now, cp. 6 (4). 2. 1289 b § sq., Xen. Mem. 4. 8. 5, ovx dpgs 
- » « Ors of 'AOnynas Sixacral soddovs pév fon pnddv ddixovvras Adyp mapa- 
xOevres awexreway, woddovs 86 adicotvras dxéAvoay ; and Eth. Nic. 1. 1. 
1094 b 18 sq. ‘Hd with the perfect, as in Hist. An. 7. 6. 585 b 
7 sq-, is much less common than #87 with the aorist’ (Richards). 
Asecraciagay is here intrans. as in Polyb. 1. 82. 4: it is used in 
a transitive sense in c. 4. 1303b 26 and c. 6. 1306 a 3. 

28. oloy TpoLnrioss "Axasrol curyxnoay IdBapw. ‘Cp. Solin. 2.1’ 
(Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 1. 398. 5)—Solin. 2. 10 Mommsen. 
Some identify the expulsion of the Troezenians here mentioned 
with the expulsion by the demagogue Telys of the five hundred 
wealthiest citizens mentioned by Diodorus (12. 9. 2), but with’ 
doubtful correctness. The expulsion of the Troezenians probably 
occurred at a far earlier date. 

80. S0ev 13 Eyos cuvéBy trois LuBapirars. The ayes at Athens is 
well known. We hear of an dyos also at Megara (Plut. Quaest. 
Gr. c. 59) and at Delphi (Plut. Reip. Gerend. Praec. c. 32. 
825 Asqq.), to say nothing of that which arose from the murder 
of Aesop there (Plut. De Sera Numinis Vindicta, c. 12). In the 
last-named chapter we read of a pympa ris Aevxadlas “Hpas with 
which Sybaris was afflicted—ZvBSapiras d¢ dpdfev (6 ‘AwdAwr) 
as&vow roy caxév, Gray tpl» ddcbpas Ddowrras rd prmpa rs Aeuxa- 
ies “Hpas—but whether this was identical with the dyes mentioned 
an the text does not appear. See as to the passage before us 
Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 769. 1, where other crimes are noticed 
which were supposed to have led to the destruction of Sybaris. 

Sl. nal dy Coupling IuBaptras trois cuvorxhoacrw, sc. decraciagay OF 
éeregiagay. Cp. Diod. 12. 11. 1, dAtyow 36 xpdvor dpovoncarres of 
Gotprcs crave peyddy weptéweroy ovx dddyes’ of yap mpovmdpyxorres 
WHaperas ras piv dfwdoyeraras dpxds davrois spoctvepov, ras 8 ebredcis 
THs YoTEpOY Mporyeypaypévas woAiras, nal ras yuraixas dribvew ros Oeois 
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Govro deiv wperas pév rds roXiridas, torépas Gé ras perayerearépas’ mpos 
3¢ rovros ry péy cuveyyus TH WéAEs xwpay KaTexAnpovyouy davrois, Thy dé 
wdppe Keiser rois éxnArvor’ yevonérns 8¢ daopas 8 ras elpnpevas 
airias, of mpocypaderres Uorepow moNirat mAciovs xal xpeirrovs dvres 
duiareway cxeddv dravras rovs mpovrdpxovras SuPapiras (Aristotle says 
that the Sybarites were driven out) cai ry mddw abrol xargxnoar, 
and Strabo, p. 263, dorepoy 8 of mepryerdueror (ZvBaptrat) ouved- 
Odvres énexovy Orlyor’ xpdvp 8€ Kat otros diePOdpnocay iwd *AOnvaiey 
xal Drwy “EAAnvwr, of cvvorxnoorvres per exeivors ddixovro, xarappoyncarres 
3¢ avraey rovs pew dcexetpicavro. . . rnv be wédey els Crepoy rémoy pereOnnay 
“wAnoioy nal Covptous mpocrydpevoay dnd xpnyns épovipov. Busolt (Gr. 
Gesch., ed. 2, 3. 1. 523. 3) bases partly on this passage of Strabo, 
partly on other considerations, his conclusion that the colonization 
of Thurii from Athens and other parts of Hellas was preceded by 
a similar colonization of Sybaris, and that it was from Sybaris, 
and not from the subsequently founded colony of Thurii, that 
the Sybarite section of the colonists was expelled in consequence 
of the position of superior privilege assumed by it. Aristotle’s 
language in the passage before us, however, leaves no doubt that, . 
in his view at any rate, the expulsion took place at Thurii. 

32. ds oderdpas ris xepas, ‘in the view that the country 
belonged to them.’ ‘Tye x#pas means, I think, ‘the country,’ not 
‘the soil.’ Cp. Demosth. c. Aristocr. c. 177, os atrov ris yopas 
obons. The extent to which the Sybarite members of the colony 
of Thurii carried their claims may be inferred from the fact that 
the name moXirides is given in Diod. 12. 11. 1 (quoted above on 
31) to their wives and daughters exclusively. So in Thera and in 
Apollonia on the Ionian Gulf the descendants of the first settlers 
were alone accounted ¢Acv6epo: and were alone admissible to office 
(6 (4). 4. 1290b gsqq.). In our own day, as has been noticed 
already, the ‘ burghers’ of the South African Republic, representing 
the original colonists, claim in a similar way to exclude the 
‘Uitlanders,’ or alien new-comers to the colony, from all real 
participation in political power. 

83. nat BuLavriots «.t.A. Nothing is known of this event, or of 
the events at Antissa mentioned in the next line. The success 
of the people of Antissa in ridding themselves of the Chians is 
evidently contrasted with the failure of the Zanclaeans to rid them- 
selves of the Samians. It was a bold step on the part of a small 
Aeolian State like Antissa to receive a body of exiles belonging to 
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a powerful Ionian State like Chios. It was through receiving 
ex 8Res from Colophon that the Aeolic city of Smyrna was detached 
frcpmm the neighbouring group of Aeolic States (Hdt. 1. 150). 
Teese Chian exiles probably hoped to repeat at Antissa the coup 
winch had succeeded so well at Smyrna. 

TBE. ZaynAaios Be Lapious dwoSefduevor Eféweoov adroit. According 
to JEidt. 6. 22sqq. the Zanclaeans did not invite the Samians who 
fleci their country after the suppression of the Ionic Revolt to join 
them at Zanclé ; they invited the Ionians of Asia Minor in general 
to found a new Ionic colony at Calé Acté on the north coast of 

Sicily, no doubt with the object of strengthening the Ionic 
dement in Sicily against the Doric and of strengthening Zanclé 
against the Sicels; it was a foe of Zanclé, Anaxilaus tyrant of 

Rhegium, who suggested to the Samians to give up colonizing Calé 

Acté and to seize Zanclé during the temporary absence of its 

Citizens, who were occupied in besieging a Sicel city. The whole 

story is told by Herodotus (6. 22 sqq.): see also Freeman, Sicily, 2. 

109 8qq.  ’Eféwecoy avroi contrasts the case of Zanclé with those 

of Byzantium and Antissa, in which the new settlers were expelled. 

86, nal “AwohNendra: of dv TH Edfelvy wévry x.t.d. The last 
five words are added to distinguish this Apollonia, which was 

a colony of Miletus, from other cities of the same name, and 

especially from Apollonia on the Jonian Gulf, which was a colony 

of Corinth and Corcyra. The busy seaport of the Euxine coast of 

Thrace with its two large harbours, situated, partly on an island, close 

(O the southern horn of the deep bay of Bourgas, was, however, 

& very different sort of place from the quiet and ‘well-ordered’ city 

of Ilyria nearly seven miles from the sea, as to which see note on 

1290b 9. The Thracian city owed its name to its famous temple 
of Apollo (Strabo, p. 319: Head, Hist. Num. p. 236), and perhaps 
tlo to its Milesian origin, for one of the chief worships of the 

Milsian State was that of Apollo at Branchidae. It is said in the 

poem which passes under the name of Scymnus Chius (730 sqq.) 

to have been founded ‘ fifty years before the kingship of Cyrus,’ 
Le. in p.c. 610, but if it was founded by the philosopher 
Anaximander (Aelian, Var. Hist. 3. 17), who was apparently born 
in B.c. 611 and died soon after B.c. 547 (Diog. Laert. 2. 2), it must 
have been founded at least twenty or thirty years later. It deserves 
notice that the Megarian colony of Heracleia, which was founded 
on the south coast of the Euxine by Megarians and Boeotians 
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(Ego. Frage. 83: Miller. Frage. Hier. Gc. © 259) abou the 
sortidile of toe saath ormtaxy wc ‘Beso, Ge Gesch. off 2 2 Bei 
and which was stested 2¢ aibost the same disance bum Bez 
as Apollosia, was mamoed afer Heracies mt a Apolicma was 
seamed afes Apollo, probably becase Heracles was bom af 
Thebes aad ins mother Aloméaé and sce Heiss rod wombs 21 
Megara (Paus. 1. 41: cp. Joste, 16. 3.4} Apolloma was m all 
khebkood founded a good deal earier tham Heraciem. ber the 
sesemiblance of the sames of the two colosses sepgests that the 
lattes may have been founded m rivalry weh ibe former. The 
Eusine (EiGeoes, not Effeous, probably becamse « received ifs mame 
from the Milesiam setiless on its shores) ts here called br xs full 
title: more usually Aristotle speaks of a as 6 Ieoves (5 (8) 4. 
5338 b 21: 7 (5) 6. 1305b 36, 1306a 9) We read mc 6. 
1306 a 7 sqq- of an oligarchy at the Pontic Apollon: which was 
whether the incident mentioned im the passage before us was 
connected with the fall of this oligarchy it is mmpossible to say. 

36. sai Yopaxeéoven ath As to this passage see Grote, Hist 
of Greece, 5. 318, note. The ‘aliens and mercenaries” referred to 
wese already citizens before the fall of the trranny of Thrasybulus 
—they had been made citizens by the tyrants (Diod. 11. 72. 3)— 
but now the Syracusans made them citizens, rendering them how- 
ever—and tis important fact Aristode does not mention—imad- 
missible to office (Diod. ibid.). It was the infliction of this 
disability on men who, as Grote says, had been the first citizens 
of the State under the tyrants, that led them to rebel They 
rebelled, in fact, not becanse they were citizens of a different stock 
from the rest, which is the cause assigned by Aristotle for their 
rebellion, but because the citizenship conferred on them was of an 
inferior kind. ‘ This is not a case properly adducible to prove the 
difficulty of adjusting matters with new-coming citizens’ (Grote). 
Sus.’ (Note 1538) seeks to reconcile Aristotle's account with that 
of Diodorus by taking pera ra rvpaymec exclusively with ¢orasiavay 
and not also with sxomodpera, but it seems hardly possible to get 
over the difficulty in this way. 

pera ra ruparnnd. See note on 1270b 11. 

roug févous xai tods picOodpdpous. Kai is here explanatory (see 
note on 1257b 7). The addition of nai rovs psoOodpdpous, however, 
also serves to place the step in its full significance before the 
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reader. To make évo citizens was a strong measure, but to make 
puoSoddpos citizens was a still stronger one. MucOoddpos were both 
disliked and despised in Greece (Plato, Laws 630 B: Demosth. c. 
Aristocr. c. 123). Wyttenbach (Index to Plutarch, s. v. psoBoddpos) 
remarks, ‘In vita Dionis prc6opépo dicuntur Dionysii milites, géros 
Dionis milites. Attamen aliquoties Dionis milites dicuntur pscdo- 
dpoc, sed ex persona Syracusanorum, qui iam Dionis fevous odisse 
incipiebant.’ See note on 1310 b 12, ée row Sqpov ani rou wAnous. 
3. nai “Apgiwodtrar x... The people of Amphipolis were rash. 
The city lay in the immediate neighbourhood of the powerful 
Chalcidian Confederacy, the cities composing which had from the 
first viewed with jealousy its colonization by Athens (Busolt, Gr. 
Gesch., ed. 2, 3. 1. 560), and to admit a body of Chalcidians to 
citizenship was to incur a great risk. This soon became evident. 
The newly-made Chalcidian citizens, strong in the support of the 
neighbouring Confederacy, expelled most of the older citizens of 
Amphipolis (cp. c. 6. 1306 a 2 sqq.). It is possible that Amphipolis 
was already on friendly terms with the Chalcidian Confederacy 
when it decided to admit these new citizens; it is, however, also 
possible that the step prepared the way for the close relation in 
which we find Amphipolis standing to Olynthus, the head of the 
Chalcidian Confederacy, in B.c. 365-4. Schafer (Demosthenes, 2. 
g) takes the latter view. In any case the victory of the Chalcidian 
settlers at Amphipolis strengthened the hold of Olynthus on the 
city and secured to the Chalcidian Confederacy the important 
bridge over the Strymon at Amphipolis which was a main means 
of communication between Macedon and Thrace, much no doubt 
to the dissatisfaction of Macedon. Amphipolis was, in fact, in 
B.C. 365-4, not long in all probability after the event here mentioned 
by Aristotle, ‘a free Greek city inhabited by a population in the 
main seemingly Chalkidic, and in confederacy with Olynthus’ 
(Grote, Hist. of Greece, 10. 344, who refers to Demosth. c. 
Aristocr. c. 150). Hence Timotheus, seeking in that year to 
recover Amphipolis for Athens, attacked and took many Chalcidic 
towns allied with Olynthus (Diod. 15. 81: Deinarch. c. Demosth. 
c. 14, c. Philocl. c. 17). Olynthus was thus weakened, and ‘the 
most effective barrier against Macedonian aggrandizement’ broken 
down (Grote, 10. 525). The coins both of Amphipolis and of the 
Chalcidian Confederacy have a head of Apollo on the obverse, in 
the former however facing, in the latter in profile (Head, Hist. 
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Num. pp. 185, 190). It is probable that some of the Amphipo- 
litans who were exiled by the Chalcidian intruders on the occasion 
referred to in the text lived to see with vengeful exultation the 
destruction of Olynthus by Philip of Macedon in B.c. 348. For 
the qualifying addition of of wAcioro: atray cp. Strabo, Book 7. 
Fragm. 11, ¢€ dy (sc. wédewv) Uorepov éxBadddpevoe (of Xadasdeis) 
auvnAOoy eis piay of mdeious atray. 

8. [cramdfLover 8&—7. Svres|. I agree with Sus. and others 
that this paragraph is not in place here. Sus.* thinks that there is 
no other place to which it can fitly be transferred, but it has 
been already suggested in the critical and explanatory notes on 
13014 39, oracu{ovor, that it should be inserted after that word. 

4. dv pév tais Sdtyapxfats. In aristocracies also, it would seem 
(c. 7. 1307 @ 23 8qq.). 

5. apérepoy, in c. 1. 13014 33 sqq. It is no objection to the 
proposed transposition that, if we place 1303 b 3-7 after 1301 a 39, 
oracid{ovew, the reference in xadrep elpnra: mpérepor will be to what 
has been said eight lines above. Reference is made in a similar 
way to passages equally near or nearer in 4 (7). 7. 1328 a 11, where 
Smep cipnras mpérepoy refers to 1328a 1 sqq., in 4 (7). 9. 1328b 29, 
where xabdmep etropew refers to 1328 b 24-28, and in De Caelo, 1.1. 
268a 19, where domep eipyra refers to 268 a 13 sqq. 

7. oracrdLoucs Se dviore at médetg kat Sid rods Téwous xt. Kai 
da rovs rémovs stands in tacit contrast to d&d rots avOpemovs, OF IN 
other words &a rd px dudpudro», which is the origin of orders dealt 
with in what precedes, if we remove 1303 b 3—7 to another place. 
See note on 1303.4 25. Lp. Plut. Solon, c. 13, of 8 "A@yvaios . - . 
Thy wadaay avhis ordow tmép ris wodcreias éoraciafoy, doas ) xepe 
dcaopas elxev, els rocavta pépn tis méAews Sacrdons. Cities, both 
Greek and other, were often built partly on an island close to the 
coast-and partly on the mainland itself: so Cnidus, which Strabo 
calls dimodks on this account (p. 656), Apollonia on the Euxine 
(note on 1303 a 36), and also Aradus and Tyre. ‘Comme Arad, 
Tyr avait une partie insulaire od s’élevaient ses temples et ses 
arsenaux, une partie continentale qu’on appelait la vieille Tyr, Palae- 
Tyros’ (Maspero, Hist. Ancienne des Peuples de l’Orient, p. 192). 
We read of the Aradians in Polyb. 5. 68. 7, ny» daopay rip 
Tpovmdpxovaay avrois mpds GAAndous xaréraveey ("Avrioxos), kadvoas revs 
€v Th mow mpds rods Thy freipov karotxovrras roy "Apadie». Part of 
Clazomenae, again, was on an island, part on the mainland 
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opposite to it, and the two parts did not pull well together. The 
interest of those who dwelt in the island would be to favour the 
masters of the sea, for instance Athens; the interest of those who 
dwelt on the mainland would be to favour Persia. So in 
Thuc. 3. 34 Persia finds it easier to win Colophon than Notium, 
the seaport of Colophon. We are reminded of the feud between 
Plymouth and Plymouth Dock in Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 
‘ Johnson affecting to entertain the passions of the place was violent 
in opposition .. . No, no! I am against the Dockers; I am a 
Plymouth man. Rogues! Let them die of thirst. They shall not 
have a drop!’ The relations between England and Ireland might 
have been better if the two countries were not severed by the sea. 

9. of éwi Xutpw, sc. oracd(over, Sus.? and Mr. E. L. Hicks 
(Greek Historical Inscriptions, No. 76) follow Sylburg in reading 
Xurg in place of Xurpe, referring to Corpus Inscr. Att. 2. pp. 397, 
423, with which Sus. compares Ephor. Fragm. 136 (Miller, Fragm. 
Hist. Gr. 1. 271), and it is much in favour of their view that the 
phrase of ¢wi Xvrg occurs in the inscription, and that r and rp 
are easily confused (see critical note on 1338 b 23), but Strabo 
(p. 645) has Xvrpwoyv, and this fact lends some support to the 
reading Xurpp here. There was a town called Xurpos in Cyprus, 
and another called Xurpéwoks in Thrace (Theopomp. Fragm. 150: 
Miller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 1. 304). Why éxi Xorpe, not é» Xurpp? 
Is ¢xi here = ev, or does it mean ‘ near’ (cp. Soph. Philoct. 353, 
tami Tpoig mépyapa) ? 

10. nal "A@nynow «.t.A. "Abnvnow, ‘in the Athenian State,’ as in 
2. 7. 1267b 18, 3. 2. 1275 b 35, 6 (4). 4. 1291b 24 etc., not 
specially ‘at Athens,’ for evidently °A6q»now includes the Peiraeus. 
Compare the use of & Aaxedaiyom in 2. 5. 1263.4 35, where see 
note. Aristotle does not say of the Athenian citizens resident at 
the Peiraeus and of those resident at Athens what he says of the 
two sections of Clazomenians, that they cracwd{oves wpis adAndovs, 
though that did come about in the days of the Thirty (Xen. Hell. 2. 
4. 24 8qq., 35-37), but only that there is a difference of political 
sentiment between them. Perhaps, however, this was more due to 
a difference of class and occupation, the Peiraeus being full of 
yauras kai xeAevoras cai xuBepyyras (Plut. Themist. c. 19 sub fin.), 
than to residence on a distinct site. The site of Eleusis was 
distinct from that of Athens, but no great difference of political 
sentiment seems to have resulted. 
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12. dv roig wodduors. Aristotle implies that the thing did not 
happen much in marches in time of peace. 

15. peyiory pév ody «.1.., ‘the greatest severance is perhaps 
that of virtue and vice.’ This is so because it involves a difference 
of soul and of character (Poet. 2. 1448 a 2 sqq.), a difference 
in respect of goods of the soul, not external goods (4 (7). 1.1323 b 
6sqq.). It is only on a severance of this kind that Aristotle con- 
sents to base the distinction of slave and free, well-born and low- 
born (1. 6. 1255 a 39 Sqq.). Me» ov» has nothing to answer to it, 
but it is perhaps virtually taken up by d&» pla cal 9 elpqpevy doris, 
i.e. ‘but the severance we have mentioned is a severance, though 
@ minor one.’ 

Sidoracis. We expect rather dadopa, but Plato (Rep. 360 E) 
had spoken of the d&doracss of the ddxos and the déaos. 

16. nai odrw 84. See note on 1296 b 5. 

paddoy, sc. didoracis dori. 

C. 4. 17. ylyvovra: pev odv «.1.A. Aristotle’s reference to the effect of 
small differences of locality in producing ordoas leads him to notice 
other minute causes of crdots. Méy od» introduces a summing-up 
of what has just been said, in order that a further statement may be 
added to make the exact extent of Aristotle’s assertion clear. Some 
might infer from his remarks that ordos is in his view concerned 
with things of trivial moment, and Aristotle hastens to correct this 
impression by adding that though the occasions of ordois are often 
small (I do not understand him to mean that they always are), the 
things with a view to which recourse is had to ordovs are great, and 
indeed that small discords are most fruitful of result when they arise 
within the circle of those who are supreme in the State (é» rots «vpias, 
19). In 1303 b 17—1304 b 5 we have to do with the e€ &» of con- 
stitutional change, its immediate occasions, not its profound causes. 
We see this from the recurrence of e« in 1303 b 18, 21, 37, 13048 
4, 10, 14, 18 (see note on 1303a 13). That disagreements often 
arise ¢x psxpo» we have been told in 2. 5. 1263a 17 sqq. We 
read in De Gen. An. 5. 6. 785 b 36 eO@Oaprov nai eixivyroy rd puxpée. 
Solon had said of the beginnings of Até (Fragm. 13. 14), 


apxn 8 €€ dAlyou ylyvera: Gore rupds, 
dAavpy péry rd mpw@rov, annpn 8€ redevTG, 


and a similar thought may be traced in Soph. Aj. 1077 sq.: Eurip. 
Fragm. 415 Nauck (411, ed. 2), 


ee -=_ 
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paxpov yap «x Aaywrnpos 'I8aioy Adras 

xpnoaey dy rs, 
and 424 Nauck (420, ed. 2): Demosth. in Lept. c. 162 (already 
referred to in vol. i. p. 525, note 2): Polyb. 3. 7. 7, éwesdn hveras 
per cx Tew Tuxdvrey ToANdKS TA pépoTa Tey payydrey: Tac. Ann. 4. 
32 sub fin. Compare also De Caelo, 4. 3. 310b 26, xairos éviore 
nai tavra ¢€£ avray peraBddXet, Kal pupas yevouerns ev rois ta xunjotws 
vo pew els iyieray Epyera: ro 3 els avémv. Aristotle does not con- 
sider whether constitutional change is not sometimes prevented, 
as well as brought about, by small things. It should be noticed 
that the instances which Aristotle gives in what follows of ordoes 
arising from small causes seem all to be taken from oligarchies 
(cp. c. 6. 1306 a 31 sqq.). Quarrels would be especially frequent 
and mischievous in oligarchies. 

19. p@Atora 82 x«.7.A. Kai al puxpai, sc. ordoas, ‘even small 
discords’ (much more great ones): cp. 30, cai rd é» airy puxpdy 
dnprana, Plato had said in Rep. 545 D, saoa moNsrela peraBdddre 
¢ ebro rou fxovros ras dpyds, Gray dy aitg rouTp ordows ¢yyévnrat, 
épemoowwros 3¢, xiv wavv Cdiyor j, ddvvaroy xnOjva. Compare also for 
the thought De Gen. An. 4. 4. 771 a I1, ra pév ody puxpdy wapexBai- 
vere the iow (SC. réy riuxropévev) (hv clobev, ra 3é wdeiov od (ir, dray 
& eis xuplas rov (iy yévyra: rd mapa diow, and Hist. An. 8. 2. 
§90a 2, Gore SnAoy Gr: xal ev ry €£ apyns ovordce: axaptalov ruwis 
perofdhiovros re peyibe, day 7} dpxoedés, yiveras rd pew Ondrv rd o 
Spo, 

20. ofr cuvdBn nai dv Tupaxodaais dv tots dpxaios xpdvors. Kai 
© Ypaxovous, ‘for example in Syracuse’ (see note on 1255 a 36). 
If Busolt is right (Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 785. 2), this feud arose under 
the oligarchy of the Gamori at Syracuse shortly before it was 
overthrown by the demos and the serfs (see note on 1302 b 31), 
an event followed by Gelon’s seizure of Syracuse in B.c. 485. For 
@ ros dpxains xpdvos Cp. 3. 14. 1285 b 13, éwl ray dpxaley xpdvev, 
and 7 (5). §. 13052 7, ei ra» dpyaioy, and see note on 1285 & 30. 
This story and that told about Delphi in 37 sqq. are told with 

added details in Plut. Reip. Gerend. Praec. c. 32, where we read, 
dy 84 Zupaxovoas dvoiy vearvioxor cuvnber, d yey Tov épapevoy Tov éralpou 
AaBdw grrccceay SéPbeper anodnuorvros’ 5 8 cxeiv—p wddw dowep 
dvraxodidovs UBpw cuoixevoe Thy yuvaixa’ réov 8¢ mpecBuripwy ris els 
Bowliy swaped6av cxéhevoey dudorepous dAavvew mpivy arodéoas Kai dva- 
gAnoOqvas tH» woduy an alray ts ExOpas* ov phy Execev, GAAd Kal dx 
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rovrov oracuicavres exit oupopais peydAas Ti» dpiotyy wodireiay dve- 
tpeway. Plutarch not only, like Aristotle here, tells the two stories 
together, but also, as U. Kéhler points out (Rhen. Aus. 53. 491), 
prefixes to them a remark very similar to that made by Aristotle in 
1303 b 26 sqq., od8erds frrov rq wodcrixg@ mpoonxes ravra (i.e. ras éx 
mpayparey xal mpooxpovopdrer iiew diadopas) iacba: xai mpoxara- 
AapAdvey, Gros ra pew OSE GAws éoras, ra 3¢ mavoera rayéws, Ta 3 ov 
AnwWeras péyeOos ovde ayeras rev Snuoolwr, GAN’ €y avrois pevet rois 
Suahepopevas, airéy re mpogéxovra nal dpd{ovra rois ddd os dea 
Kowey cat pixpd peydAwy airia xabicrara, sapopbévra xal py ruydrra 
Gepancias év dpyy nde mapryopias. Kohler thinks that Aristotle 
and Plutarch derive the stories from some common source in 
which they were narrated together and the moral was drawn as 
,to the duty of the statesman which both of them draw. It should 
be noticed, however, that the two stories are told by Plutarch in 
a different order, the Delphian story coming first and the Syracusan 
second, and the intervening story about Hestiaea being omitted ; 
that no mention is made by Plutarch of the point on which 
Aristotle especially insists, the fact that the two young Syracusans 
belonged to the ruling class; and that the moral drawn by Plutarch 
is not the same as that drawn by Aristotle, for while Plutarch advises 
that private feuds should be prevented from spreading to public 
affairs, Aristotle’s advice is that feuds about small matters arising 
between members of Lading families should be prevented from 
ending in a conflagration involving the whole State. If Aristotle 
and Plutarch, therefore, used a common source, one or other of 
them must have failed to follow it closely. Other hypotheses are 
possible. It will be observed that the two stories told by Plutarch 
are love-stories, and that he does not tell the story of the two 
brothers who quarrelled over an inheritance at Hestiaea. This 
fact suggests that the source from which the two stories came 
to him may have been a collection of 'Epwrixd, possibly that of the 
Peripatetic Ariston of Ceos, from whom he gets the story that the 
hostility between Aristides and Themistocles at Athens began in 
a love-quarrel (Aristid. c. 2, and Themist. c. 3, where the account 
ends, «x 8€ rovrov dverfAouw xal wept ra Snpdoia oraciu(orres, words 
which remind us of the passage quoted above from Reip. Gerend. 
Praec. c. 32). Whether the more detailed form in which Plutarch 
gives the two stories came ultimately from the ‘Constitutions’ 
ascribed to Aristotle, as has been suggested in vol. ii. p. xix, it 
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is impossible to say, but Ariston of Ceos would no doubt be 
acquainted with the ‘Constitutions.’ 

22. dy rais dpxais Svrew. Kéhler remarks (Rhen. Mus. 53. 
490, note) that ‘these words should not be taken to refer to the 
holding of definite offices, a view which has often been taken of 
their meaning, but to indicate that the two Syracusans belonged 
to the ruling class.’ His interpretation of them suits the passage 
before us well, for it is a little surprising to hear of two veavlexo 
holding office, and also of one of them being absent from the 
State, though in office, unless indeed his office was a military 
office. The word »reavioxn, however, must not be pressed too 
much, for one of the veasicxo: was old enough to have a wife, 
and the use of ¢ rais dpyais ely in 6 (4). 15. 1299 b 2 3q,, 
where it seems clearly to mean ‘to be in office,’ makes against 
Kohler’s view. Looking to this passage we shall probably be 
right in interpreting the phrase in the same way in c. 3. 1302b - 
6 sqq., c. 6. 1305 b 2 8qq., c. 8. 1309 a 3, and the passage before 
us: cp. c. 8. 1308 a 5 sq., 6 (4). 4. 1290b 12, and Thuc. 8. 89. 2. 

23. éraipos ey ts, ‘a person, though being his comrade’: cp. 
Cc. 10. 1312 b 16, anseorns dv. We expect drepos in place of ris 
(so Coray, placing it before éraipes), but cp. Philipp. .Apyvpiov 
"Adanopés, Fragm. (Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 4. 469), 

dy yap avaby tis, evbis frepos fpwacey, 
and Epicrat. Inc. Fab. Fragm. (Meineke, 3. 371), 

Adyasdy ris En orpoyyvAcy elvas, 

woiay & dddos, dévdpov F Erepos. 

25. ds abtév dhOety. Cp. Rhet. 2. 23. 1398 a 24 sq. (Bon. Ind. 
872 b 2). If adultery was a criminal offence at Syracuse, as it was 
at Heracleia and Thebes and elsewhere (see note on 1306 a 36), 
the aggrieved husband might have prosecuted the adulterer, though 
the fact that he was the original offender would probably have told 
against him in the lawcourt. But we hear nothing of any resulting 
lawsuit, only of a ordows and didoracts. 

26. Sectaciagay, here transitive (see note on 1303 a 27). 

Sidwep dpxopdvev x... Téa» rowvrey, ‘the feuds which we have 
described,’ cp. c. 8. 1308 a 31, ras Tér yrapiper pirovenias xal ordoeis. 
Aristotle’s precept is based on an early medical precept, which may 
be traced in Theogn. 1133, 

Kipye, mapoves didosos xaxov xaramavcoper Gpynp, 
(yraper F Grxes Pdppaxa vopiry, 
VOL. IV. Y 
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quoted by Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 2. 308, in their 
note on the proverb dpyi» iacbas sodd Adcow 4H reAevrgay, where they 
also refer to Ovid, Rem. Amor. g1 sq. and Pers. Sat. 3. 64. Com- 
pare too Xen. De Re Equestri, 4. 2, and Hippocr. Aphor. vol. iii. 
p. 716 Kihn. 

28. tov tyepdvew nai Suvapdvew. Cp. Plato, Gorg. 525 E, dada 
yep... dx ray Suvapévey eioi xal of addpa rronpol ycyrspuevos deOpewas. 

dv dpxy yap yiyverc: 1d dudprynpa, ‘for the error arises in a 
starting-point’ (or ‘source’). The error referred to is the initial 
feud. Aristotle is led to speak of the ruling class as a starting- 
point, because the Greek word for ‘rule’ means also ‘ beginning.’ 
Compare the similar play on the word in the De Pace of Isocrates, 
§§ 101, 105. Aristotle perhaps remembers Plato, Laws 792 C, 
fore yap obv ipiv f rouavrn wpagis Qapbopa peyiory wavy dv dpys yap 
ylyveras éxdorore rpopis. Cp. c. 1.1302 a 6,and De Anim. Motione, 
4. Jor b 24, Gre dé puxpa peraBodi) ywopuévy dv dpyh peyddas nal wodhds 
wrouet Seachopas drobey, ove ddndov’ oloy rov oiaxos axapiaids vt peOcorapévoy 
sodA} % THs mpgpas yivera perdoracss: De Gen. An. 1. 2. 716 b 3 
sqq-, 4. 1. 766a 28 sqq.,and 5. 7. 788 a 11, pexpal peraordéces 
peydAwr alriat yivovra:, ob 3’ avrds, GAX’ Gray cupBairg apyiy cuppere- 
Badrew al yap dpxal peyébes otoas puxpal ry Surduer peydAas elaiv, rovuro 
yap dors rd dpyip elvat, rd atriy péy alriay elvas soddGy, rauras & Dido 
dvwber pnder, together with Fragm. Aristot. 85. 1491 a 2 sqq. 

29. 4 8 dpxh Adyerar fpuou elvar awavrés. As to this familiar 
proverb see Eaton’s note and that of Leutsch and Schneidewin in 
Paroem. Gr. 2. 13. 

80. dvddoydy dor wpds Ta ev Toig GAdors pdpeory, ‘ bears a similar 
proportion to the errors in all the other parts,’ i.e. is half of the 
whole, and therefore is equal to them, as they can be no more. 
Cp. De Caelo, 1. 5. 271 b 6 sqq., and especially 11, rovrou 8 atree 
Gre 9 apxn Surdpe peiLov i} peyeber, idmrep rd ev Gpyy puxpor ey rq vedevTE 
yiveras wrappéyebes. 

31. Shws 82 «.1.X., ‘and broadly’ (i.e. whether they arise sepi 
épwrixny alriay, like the one at Syracuse just referred to, which 
involved the whole State in its consequences, or not). 

82. olov év ‘Eorala «.t.A. As to Hestiaea see note on 13038 
18. As to ra Mndied see note on 1341 a 28. This quarrel appears 
to have happened between the battle of Plataea and the reduction 
of Hestiaea by Athens in p.c. 446. It is likely that the dissatisfied 
brother brought his case before a court of law, but without success. 
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Hestiaea was probably under an oligarchy at the time (Gilbert, Gr. 
Staatsalt. 2. 64. 2), and the law or the lawcourts of an oligarchy 
may have favoured the richer suitor. "Awodaives ryy otciay is 
a technical expression: cp. ’A@. Tod. c. 4. 1. 8, and [Demosth.] 
Or. 42. in Phaenipp. cc. 1, 11,14. It will be noticed that in 35 the 
treasure discovered by the father is distinguished from 7 oveia, 
perhaps because it was less unequivocally the property of the 
deceased man. This treasure may have been a treasure buried by 
the Persians like that discovered by Ameinocles the Magnesian, as 
to which compare (with Eaton) Hdt. 7. 190. See Schneider’s note. 
But it may also have been a treasure ‘laid up’ by some Greek ‘ for 
himself and his family’: cp. Plato, Laws 913, where we learn what 
was thought of those who took up such treasures. 

87. nai dv Aedpots x.t.A. The story is thus told by Plutarch, Reip. 
Gerend. Praec. c. 32, ofov dv Acdois 5 péporros Néyera: yeréaOas vewre- 
Ponds id Kparnros, o0 péAXwv Gvyarépa yapeiy ’Opyidaos 6 Sddudos, efra 
TU xparipos avropdres én rais orrovdais pécou payévros olomodpevos Kal 
tatahisey ry rupcyy amynAGe pera rou warpés’ 6 8é Kpdrns dAéyor torepoy 
Sevow atrois iroBakev xpucioy 1: rev lepdv, xarexphumce rov ‘OpyiAaoy 
tal viv ddeAGdv axpirous, nal wddw raw iro rivds cal olxelov ixerevorras 
ory epg ris Tipovalas dveiXe’ sodddp 3¢ rocovrwr yevouéver, awoxreivarres 
el Aeddol ray Kpdryra wal rots oragiucavras éx rév ypnudrov évayay 
*pocayopevOevrey Tous Kdrw vacvs arpxoddunoay, See also Aelian, Var. 
Hist, 11, 5. The name of the defaulting bridegroom should 
Perhaps be Orsilaus, not Orgilaus. At the marriage-feast in the 
house of the bride’s father, at the close of which the bride would 
be conducted in procession to her new home, and in the presence 
of many of her relations and friends the cratér, or vessel for mixing 
Wine and water, burst asunder just when the libations were being 
made, the worst moment at which the mischance could happen. 
U, Kohler (Rhein. Mus. 53. 487) takes the xdre vaol of Plutarch to 
be three temples in a line with a fourth, identified by him as that 

of Athene Pronaia, the foundations of which have been traced 
below the road leading from Arachova to Delphi, a little before it 
crosses the brook which flows from the fountain of Castalia (see 
Frazer, Pausanias, 5. 251), but the point is uncertain. Aesop seems 
to have met a similar fate at Delphi to that which befel Orgilaus 
and his brother (Plut. De sera numinis vindicta, c. 12: Aristoph. 
Vesp. 1446 sqq. Didot). Vict. and many after him have compared 
the story of the jilting of a girl of the Amidei family at Florence by 
Y2 
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young Buondelmonte (Machiavelli, Hist. of Florence, Book ii: Eng. 
Trans. Bohn, p. 50). ‘The Emperor Frederick the Second, Machia- 
velli adds, took the side of the Amidei and Uberti, who drove out 
the Buondelmonti, ‘and so our city came to be divided into Guelfs 
and Ghibellines, as the whole of Italy was for a long time.’ How- 
ever, Orgilaus had a better case than Buondelmonte, for the latter 
had no ill omen to plead. It is not surprising that Delphi was 
much troubled with ordows, for, to begin with, it was a small State, 
and small States were more troubled with ordoss than large (6 (4). 
11. 1296a g 8qq.), and then again we can easily imagine how 
many opportunities of lawful and unlawful gain the authorities of 
the Delphic temple must have possessed (see for instance Diod. 14. 
13), and how keen in consequence must have been the struggle for 
political power and control over the temple. Inscriptions recently 
discovered at Delphi have shown also how much profit of a lawful 
kind the Delphians and their phratries derived from the influx of 
strangers desirous of consulting the oracle (see Buchheim, Beitrage 
zur Geschichte des delphischen Staatswesens, 1. 21 8qq.). 

38. Btagopas. See note on 1334 b 37. 

dyévero, sc. 7 dsagopa. For the construction compare 130428 4 


“qq. and 10 sqq., and see Vahlen’s note on Poet. 4. 1449 a 9. 


1304 a. 


1. olwnodpevds 1: odparrwpa. Not, as Vict., ‘cum enim sponsus 
ominatus esset quendam gravem casum,’ but, as Welldon, ‘ inter- 
preting as an omen of evil some accidental occurrence’: compare 
Plutarch’s narrative (quoted on 1303 b 37) and also Xen. Cyrop. 1. 
6. 1, éwel 8€ ee ris oixias eyévovro, Aéyorras dorpawal «ai Bpoorei 
alte atows yereoOar’ rouray 8¢ davevrwy ovdev GAO Ere clesve(dpercs 
€ropevovro. 

2. of 8’ ds SBpioOdvres x.r.A. The bride’s relations thought that 
they were treated with v8pes, but in reality Orgilaus’ act was not 
one of tBps, but of superstitious dread. We learn from Plutarch 
that Orgilaus and his brother were put to death without trial: cp. 
Aelian, Var. Hist. 11. 5, AaSdvres otv avrovs ds Oeocvdas, Gwiyyayow emi 
THY jwérpay, Kal karexpnuscay xara rov AeddGuxéy véuor. Precipitation 
from a cliff was the recognized punishment at Delphi for persons 
guilty of sacrilege (Paus. ro. 2. 4), and it may have been lawfal, 
especially for men of high position like Crates, to inflict this 
punishment without a previous trial on offenders caught in the act. 
As to summary punishments of this kind see Thonissen, Droit 
Pénal de la République Athénienne, p. 92. Crates’ subsequent 
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Murder of friends and relatives of the victims, when suppliants in 
& temple, cannot, however, have been even technically legal. 

4 xai wept MetuAyyny 8é «.7.A. See Prof. Jowett’s note. I agree 
with him that there is no inconsistency between the passage before 
us-and the account given by Thucydides of the revolt of Mytilene, 
except that the deeper causes of the revolt are better set forth by 
the latter. Thucydides explains how the proxenus of Athens 
‘spurred on’ the Athenians in 3. 2. 3, Tevddio ydp dvres atrois dcabopoe 
kal MyOvpratos xal airay MuriAnvateoy idia dvdpes xara otracw, spdfevcs 
‘Abpaiey, pyvural yiyvevras rois "AOnvalos ors Evvoi{ovel re viv AéoBov 
és rhe MurtAgeny Big cal tiv rapacxevny dwacay pera Aaxedaipovioy xai 
Boeray Evyyevar Svrev eri droordoe éneiyorra. It is evident from 
the speech of the Mytilenean envoys in Thuc. 3. 9 sqq. that the 
real cause of the revolt was the fear which the Mytileneans not 
unnaturally entertained of the ultimate loss of their independence, 
and nothing would do more to intensify this fear than the con- 
sciousness that they had been denounced to the Athenians. 
Aristotle was for some time a resident at Mytilene (vol. i. p. 466), 
and he may have heard this story there, possibly from a descendant 
of Timophanes, or he may have heard it from his friend and pupil 
Theophrastus, who belonged to Eresus in Lesbos. 

&. dydvero, 8c. 7 ordoes (see note on 1303 b 38). 

7. Tysopdvous ydp x.t.4. We are more familiar with the Corinthian 
Timophanes, the brother of Timoleon, of whom we read inc. 6. 
1306 a 238sq. We do not learn whether Timophanes had made 
a will and bequeathed his two orphan heiresses to others than the 
two sons of Dexander, or why, if he had not, they did not pass in 
marriage to the nearest male relative (see note on 12704 21). 
Perhaps the question who the nearest male relative was may have 
been a disputed one and may have been decided by the magistrates 
or lawcourts of the Mytilenean oligarchy against Dexander, or 
perhaps the strict rules which prevailed at Athens with respect to 
succession to the hand of an orphan heiress did not prevail at 
Mytilene, and much was left to the discretion of the magistrate or 
the heir of the deceased father (as at Sparta: see note on 12704 
21). It is evident that a precise rule as to the succession to the 
hand of an orphan heiress and an honest application of it by the 

magistrate or the lawcourt were things very conducive to the internal 
peace of Greek States. Aristotle’s narrative does not make it clear 
why Dexander avenged his disappointment, not on his successful 
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rival, but on the State of Mytilene; probably, however, the authori- 
ties of the State had in some way or other lent support to the 
claims of his opponent. 

8. 6 wepiwodeis, cp. c. 6. 1306a 32. 

Tos vidow adrod, ‘for his own sons,’ a dative of gain. 

9. The difference of tense in fpf and wapdftuve (a continued 
action) should be noticed. 

10. nat dv @uxeiow x«.7.X. epi Mvacéay, ‘in connexion with 
Mnaseas’: cp. Hdt. 3. 76, ra sepi Upn§dorea yeyordra, ‘ the circum- 
stances that had happened in connexion with Prexaspes.’ Tév 
"Ovopdpxov, SC. marépa. The passage before us is our only source of 
information with respect to this ordois. Mnason was a friend 
of Aristotle (Timaeus ap. Athen. Deipn. 264d) and was probably 
his informant, as Schafer (Demosthenes, 1. 445) has pointed out. 
He seems to have given evidence favourable to the conduct of 
Aeschines in Phocian matters at the trial of the latter in pc. 343 
for misconduct on his second embassy to Philip, which ended in 
his acquittal (Aeschin. De Fals. Leg. c. 142 sq.), and later to have 
become the tyrant of Elateia (Schafer, Demosthenes, 3. 36). His 
house and that of Onomarchus were among the leading houses of 
Phocis (Schafer, 1. 444 sq.). As to his patronage of artists see 
Plin. Nat. Hist. 35. 99, 107. Aristotle does not tell us in what way 
the quarrel between the two houses resulted in the Sacred War. 
The immediate causes of the war were 1. the imposition of a heavy 
fine by the Amphictyonic Council under the influence of Thebes 
on some Phocians (Onomarchus perhaps being one of them) who 
had cultivated land belonging to the Delphic temple, and 2. a threat 
that, if the fine remained unpaid, Phocis should be declared to have 
escheated to the Delphic god (Grote, Hist. of Greece, 11. 342: 
Curtius, Hist. of Greece, Eng. Trans., 5. 62 sqq.: Schafer, 1. 443 
sqq.). Aristotle probably means that the existence of this ordew 
in Phocis encouraged Thebes and the Amphictyons to do what 
they did, or else that Mnaseas invoked the aid of Thebes. Justin 
(8. 1) lays the blame of the war entirely on Thebes; Aristotle, on 
the other hand, as a friend of Macedon, which had overthrown and 
ruined Phocis in the war, was perhaps not sorry to be able to 
point out that some leading families of Phocis itself were partly to 
blame (see note on 1306 a 10). 

18. peréBare 8é xai dy EmSduvy 4 woktrefa dx yaptady a.t.X. 
The change of constitution at Epidamnus here referred to may 
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probably be the same as that described in c. 1. 1301 b 21 sqq., but 
we cannot be certain of this. Does cal é» Emddusy imply that the 
troubles arising éx yajuxeé» at Delphi and Mytilene and in Phocis 
had also led to a change of constitution ? 

14. swoprnotevodpevos, ‘having betrothed his daughter to a man.’ 
“Avepos is added in 16 with fatal results to the sentence: see note 
On 1306 b 9. 

U7. peraBdddoucr 82 x.7.A. See note on 1303 a 13. So far we have 
had to do with cases in which ordois has arisen from contumely or 
Wrong: now we learn that constitutional change may arise from 
the growth in reputation or power of a magistracy (such as the 
Council of the Areopagus) or a part of the State (such as the 
Gemos or the saurixds dydos or the yodpepos). A similar transition 
from rd dripd{ecOa: to éwepoxy is made in c. 3. 1302b 15. 

20. ofoy 4 dy “Apeiy wdyp Bovdd} x.7.A. The Council of the 
Areopagus had induced the poorer citizens to man the triremes 
and to fight at Salamis by distributing eight drachmae to each man 
('4@ Hod. c. 23: Plut. Themist. c. 10: see note on 1297b 10). 
Cicero goes further in De Offic. 1. 22. 75, where he says of the war 
against the Persians, est enim bellum gestum consilio senatus eius, 
qui a Solone erat constitutus. 

21. cuvrovwrépay, i.e. more approaching oligarchy (6 (4). 3. 
1290a 27: Rhet. 1. 4. 1360a 23 sqq.: "AQ. Hod. c. 26.1]. 2). Cp. 
2. 12. 1273 b 39 sq. 

nel wédey é vaurinds Sydos «.17.A., ‘and on the other hand the 
naval multitude, having been the cause of the victory at Salamis 
and by means of it of the hegemony by reason of the power [of the 
State] by sea, made the democracy of a more decided type.’ Cp. 
2. 12. 12744 12 sqq. and Plut. Aristid. c. 22, and for ioxuporépay 
8 (6). 7. 13214 9. With Sus. and Welldon I take da rj cara 
Gddarray Suvaysy with what precedes, and not (as Lamb. and Stahr) 
with raw Sqpoxpariay loxupordpay ewoincer. Lddcw here, as in 6 (4). 15. 
1299 b 4 and other passages, ‘contrarium motum vel actum signi- 
ficat’ (Bon. Ind. 559 a 60 sqq.). ‘O vavrixds Sydos refers to the 
trireme-oarsmen who formed a large element in the Athenian demos 
(6 (4). 4. 1291 b 23 8q.). Ard ravrys, SC. THs vixns. 

25. nai dv “Apye:«.t.k. The yrepisos referred to are the thousand 
picked warriors of the richest class (Diod. 12. 75. 7, 80. 3), who after 
the battle of Mantineia in s.c. 418 ‘took it in hand’ to overthrow 
the democracy at Argos, and indeed ruled the State for some months 
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(eight according to Diod. 12. 80. 4, but see Grote, Hist. of Greece, 
7. 136. 2), and might have ruled it longer but for the brutal conduct 
of their leader Bryas (Paus. 2. 20. 2). See as to the thousand Thuc. 
5. 64, Diod. 12. 75, 80, Plut. Alcib. c. 15, and Paus. 2. 20, with 
Gilbert’s note in Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 78. As to their success against 
the Lacedaemonians see Thuc. 5. 72. 3 and Diod. 12. 79. 4 8qq. 
That they won credit in a war with the Lacedaemonians is mentioned 
because this added to the credit acquired, and it is for the same 
reason that we are told in what follows that the war in which 
the Syracusan demos triumphed and won political supremacy was 
a war with Athens. Karadve» rdv djyor recurs in c. 5. 13046 
30, 31, 34, and c. 7. 1307b 24. Inc. 5. 1304b 35 we have 
careAvdn 4 Onuoxparia. Karadvew rov Sjpoy, xardAvois rou Snyou were 
the phrases used in the »dpos eloayyedlas, as to which see ’A6, Hed. 
c, 8. 1. 25 sq. and Sandys’ note. 

27. nat év Xupaxodcars x.t.X. For rie viens rod moAdpou cp. Plato, 
Laws 641 A, vinn woddpou trois éropevoss dy ylyrorro, and 638 A, vians 
re xat Frray Aéyovres payns: Thuc. 1. 121. 5, wg re vig vaupayies cara 
rd elxds ddioxovras. Aristotle sometimes distinguishes 6 dynos from 
oi éwdira (c. 6. 1305 b 33: cp. 8 (6). 7. 1321 a 12-14). Does he 
mean here that the failure of the Athenians in the siege of Syracuse 
was brought about rather by the fleet and light troops of the 
Syracusans than by their hoplites and cavalry? The turning-point 
of the siege came when the victory of Gylippus (Thuc. 7. 6) made 
it possible for him to complete the building of his wall (Freeman, 
Sicily, 3. 2648q.). This victory was won by the Syracusan hoplites 
assisted by their cavalry and light troops (dxopriorai), but, to judge 
by Thucydides’ account, the cavalry did more to win it than the 
hoplites and light troops. Aristotle may have been otherwise 
informed, or he may have regarded the first victory won by the 
Syracusan fleet in the Great Harbour (Thuc. 7. 41: Freeman, 3. 
298 sqq.) as the real turning-point of the siege. There is at any 
rate no doubt that the Syracusan fleet and light-armed did much to 
make the disaster complete and irreparable (Thuc. 7. 71: 7.81. 4: 
7. 84. 4). ‘The Syracusan heavy-armed infantry seems to have 
been of a very inferior description and never to have encountered 
the Athenians with effect except when supported by the Syracusan 
cavalry’ (Amold on Thuc. 7. 84). But the cavalry, a force not 
recruited from the demos, appears to have often done good service. 
At the same time nothing reflected more lustre on Syracuse or did 
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more to depress the spirits of the Athenians than the unexpected 
victory of her fleet (Thuc. 7. 55). Aristotle appears to consider that 
a polity or aristocracy (c. 10. 1312 b 6-9) existed at Syracuse from 
B.C. 466—5, when the tyranny was overthrown, to B.c. 413, the date 
of the failure of the Athenian expedition. Yet inc. 12. 13164 32 sq. 
we are told that the tyranny was succeeded by a democracy. As 
to the part of the Twelfth Chapter in which this statement occurs, 
however, see vol. i. p. 519, note 1. Thucydides (7. 55) says that 
the Syracusans were under a democracy at the time of the Athenian 
invasion. The main change in the institutions of Syracuse which 
was made after the Athenian repulse seems to have been that the 
lot came into use in appointments to magistracies (Diod. 13. 34. 6). 
It is perhaps this change that Aristotle has in view when he says 
that a polity was succeeded by a democracy. Ty» wodcreiay must 
. apparently be supplied with peréSarer. 

29. wai dy Xadni&i «.7.A. Nothing is known about the tyrant 
Phoxus at Chalcis, or about the tyrant Antileon, who is mentioned 
in c. 12, 1316a 32 sq. Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 66) surmises that 
these two tyrannies occurred as temporary breaks in the continuity 
of the oligarchy of the Hippobotae at Chalcis, which seems to have 
lasted from very early times till the reduction of Chalcis by Athens 
in p.c. 506. Unlike the tyranny of Antileon, which was followed 
by an oligarchy (1316 a 31), the tyranny of Phoxus was followed by 
a democracy. Hence it is not likely that Phoxus was the last tyrant 
of a dynasty founded by Antileon. ods (the accent being altered, 
as usual, in proper names) means ‘ peaked in the head,’ an indication 
of impudence ((Aristot.] Physiognom. 6. 812. 8); Thersites is 
gotés in Hom. Il. 2.219. But dogoi were believed often to possess 
great physical strength (Hippocr. De Morb. Vulgar. 6: vol. iii. p. 583 
Kiihn). Compare such names as Simus and Pyrrhus. The name 
Phoxus occurs at Phocaea (Polyaen. Strateg. 8. 37). 

81. efxero tis woditeias, ‘took firm hold of the constitution.’ 

kat dv "ApBpaxia «.r.s. We might have expected the order of the 
words to be Hepiavdpor rdv rupavvoy rois éeriBbepdvas 6 Snpyos cuvexBaror, 
but then it would have resembled too nearly the order of the words 
in the preceding sentence, and therefore a different order is preferred. 
Cypselus, tyrant of Corinth, sent his illegitimate son Gorgus to 
found a colony at Ambracia, and Gorgus had two sons, 
Psammetichus and Periander. The former in B.c. 585 succeeded 
Cypselus’ son Periander in the tyranny of Corinth and was slain, 
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and the tyranny overthrown, three years later. The latter became 
tyrant of Ambracia and was expelled (Plutarch, Amat. c. 23, says 
slain), probably not long after the fall of Psammetichus at Corinth, 
under the circumstances narrated in c. 10. 1311 a 39 sqq. A 
democracy was then established at Ambracia, but as this revolution 
occurred early in the sixth century B.c., it is perhaps hardly likely 
that in the democracy then set up the low property-qualification 
for office existed of which we read in c. 3. 13034 23 sqq. It may 
have been introduced later. The neighbouring Corinthian colony 
Leucas seems to have undergone a somewhat similar change in 
a democratic direction (2. 7. 1266b 21 sqq.), but we are not told 
at what time this happened. At Corinth, on the other hand, the 
tyranny was succeeded by an oligarchy, which held its own for 
a very long time (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. go). 

8338. xai Sdws 8} x.7.X., ‘and further broadly this must not escape 
notice’ etc. For «ai... 87, see note on 1253 a 18, and cp. I. 13. 
1259 b 32, «at xa@édov 37. Aristotle has said that when a magistracy 
or a part of the State, such as the demos or the yrepios, grows in 
reputation or influence, constitutional change is apt to follow, and 
now he adds the broad statement that all winners of power for the 
State, even if the winner is not a magistracy or an important part 
of the State like the demos or yrepior, but only a private individual 
or a body of individuals, become the source of ordoiws. Of men who 
won power for their State as magistrates and who afterwards were 
not willing péveyw xi ray iow» we have a conspicuous instance in 
Lysander (see Diod. 14. 13. 1 sq.). Themistocles may have been 
another (see note on 1302 b 15). Hermocrates of Syracuse made his 
State great by his policy of resistance to Athens and was eventually 
banished by his fellow-citizens (Xen. Hell. 1. 1.27: Freeman, Sicily, 
3. 429 sqq.). The Council of the Areopagus helped to make Athens 
great by its action before the battle of Salamis (13044 20 sq.: 
’A6. Tod. c. 23), and the honours paid it in consequence may well 
have aroused jealousy and caused ordois, and ultimately led to 
a limitation of its powers. Aristotle may possibly have before him 
among other things in his reference to private individuals, and 
also in drowovovy w\f60s, the services rendered by Pythagoras and the 
Pythagoreans to Croton. It was during the period of their ascen- 
dency that Croton conquered and destroyed Sybaris in B.c. 510, 
and the honours they then earned may probably have led to the 
attack which was subsequently made on them and to their expul- 
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sion from Croton. Ido not know to what tribes Aristotle refers. 
The Aeantid tribe at Athens covered itself with glory at Marathon 
and Plataea and received special honours in consequence (Plut. 
Sympos. 1. 10. 3, Aristid. c. 19), but whether these honours aroused 
the jealousy of other tribes, we are not told. The Aeschrionian 
tribe at Samos must have done much for the greatness of the State, 
for some members of it were resident in Herodotus’ day in the 
Great Oasis, seven days’ journey west of Thebes (Hdt. 3. 26), but 
we know of no resulting oraois. It is possible that Aristotle has in 
view the case of Sicyon, where the tribe Aegialeis, to which the 
tyrant Cleisthenes belonged and on which he heaped honours (Hdt. 
5. 68), may well have helped him to achieve greatness for the State 
with the result that ordocs followed and the tyranny was overthrown. 
That oraow sometimes arose in connexion with gentes we see from 
the story of the Myletidae in Thuc. 6. 5. The case of the Aegeidae 
at Sparta (Hdt. 4. 149) may have been similar. ‘Omowsoty sAnéos, 
e.g. whether composed of rich men like the ‘thousand picked 
warriors’ at Argos or of poor men like the vavriais dydos at 
Athens or of philosophers like the Pythagoreans. Aristotle does 
not notice that those to whose mismanagement a diminution in the 
power of the State is due are still more often the cause of ordocs 
than those who have added to its power. The troubles, for instance, 
of the reigns of Richard the Second and Henry the Sixth in England 
were to some extent due to the loss of the possessions of the Crown 
in France. National ill-success had something to do with the 
French Revolution of 1789 and the following years. ‘Throughout 
ancient as well as modern history defeat and embarrassment in 
the foreign relations have proved fruitful causes of change in the 
internal government’ (Grote, Hist. of Greece, 10. 598). 

34. of Surdpews airior yevdpevon. Cp. [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 2, 
6 Onpos €or 6 dAavvey ras vais cal 6 riy Suvapew weprBels Ty eres. 

37. cd thy dwepoxfy. Cp. Rhet. 2. 2. 1379 a 6, ayavaxrote: yap 
dia THY Urepoyxnp. 

38. xwvodvras 8’ ai wodtreiar x.7.A. Aristotle here passes from 
cases in which one part of the State is greatly superior in position 
to the rest to the case in which the rich and the demos stand on 
an equality in respect of strength. For the thought cp. Manil. 
Astronom. I. 334 (a line pronounced by Bentley to be spurious), 

Semper erit paribus bellum, quia viribus aequant, 
and Justin, 13. 2. 3, who says of the generals of Alexander after 
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his death, inter ipsos vero aequalitas discordiam augebat, nemine 
tantum ceteros excedente ut ei aliquis se submitteret, and 16. 3. 1, 
adsiduum inter pares discordiae malum. Elsa: doxovvra, because 
the really contrary parts of the State are the good and the bad 
(c. 3. 1303 b 15). That the rich and the poor are thought to be 
contrary we have seen in 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 2-11; they are treated 
as actually so in 7 (5). 8. 1308 b 27 sq. 

1304 b. 1. of wAodoror xai 6 Sipos. ‘O dnpos is contrasted with of rovers 
here and in 6 (4). 12. 1297 2 11 sqq., with of efsropos in 6 (4). 11. 
1296 a 28, 6 (4). 12. 1297 a 9 8q., and 7 (5). 9. 1310 a 6 3q., with 
ol ras ovoias gxovres in 6 (4), 11. 1296 25; still oftener with ol 
yrepyios, especially in the present Book (6 (4). 14. 1298 b 208q.: 
7 (5)- 4. 1304a 25 8qq., 30: 7 (5). 6. 1305b 16.8q.: 7 (5). 7- 
1307 a 29 Sqq.: 7 (5). 10.1310 b 12 8q.: 7 (5). £1. 1313 b 18); else- 
where with of émcesxeis (2. 12.1274 128qq.: 7 (5). 10. 1310b 9 sq.: 
8 (6). 4.1318 b 348q.). In 7 (5). 6. 1305 b 33 6 Sqpes is distinguished 
from of éwdira, and in the passage before us by implication from 
7d yéoor. And yet we see from 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 18 sqq. that 
6 8jpyos includes classes many members of which must have been 
rich, for instance the reyvira (3. 5. 1278 a 24, mAovrovos ydp cai of 
moAXol réy reynray). 

5. ddiyor yap ylyvovra: mpds woddods, ‘for they come to be few 
against many.’ See notes on 1252 b 7 and 1264a 14, and cp. 
8 (6). 1. 13178 24. 

naOddou perv odv x.t.4. This is virtually repeated in 17, dxlés per 
ovvy «1A, and it is very possible that the passage 7-17, which 
intervenes between these two sentences, is a later addition, though 
it may well have been placed where it stands by Aristotle. 

7. xwotor 8é tag wodttelas «.7.A4. This is mentioned in order 
that those who seek to preserve constitutions may be prepared for 
the various methods to which those who seek to destroy them may 
be expected to have recourse. Peisistratus won his tyranny om ie 


14, 15), and Dionysius the Elder imitated him in b egin ning 
(Diod. 13. 95. 5 8q.). Lysander had el hang: 
monian constitution by attempting to suborn yar: 
answers in support of his policy (i 
prepared, if necessary, to follow | 
Tyrants were commonly concel 
deceit or by force (Diog. Laert 
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Pol. “7 (5). 10. 1313 a 9 8q.): it was Aristotle’s merit to have pointed 
out that all persons who sought to change a constitution were apt to 
tesort either to force or to deceit or to a combination of the two. 
To win by deceit was more odious than to win by force (Thuc. 4. 
86. 4: Dio Cass. 52. 2.68q.). We need not take Aristotle to mean 
that constitutional change is always effected either by force or by 
deceit or by a combination of the two. 

LO. xai ydp 4 dwdry Sirri, ‘for deceit also is twofold [and there- 

Ore it is not surprising that force is so].’ Kal ydp here retains its 

meaning, aS in 1. 9. 1257b 8. There is deceit which is eked 

©ut by a subsequent use of force, force being called in to complete 

what deceit has begun, and there is deceit which is not supple- 

kmented subsequently by force, but suffices by itself and is employed 
t. 

22. xatdxovew, sc. rw wodcreiay (cp. 15 = see Bon. Ind. 3774 12), 

* keep the constitution in their hands.’ Cp. Demosth. Ol. 2. 9, «ai 

ease of sis ipey ravra piv ovres Zyew iyetra, oleras 8é Big nabéfew airiv 

wwk wpdypara rg 1d xwpla cai Aysévas Kal rd rowavra mpoeAnpéra, oix 
Sp0e oferas. 

atlov dwi réy rerpaxociey «.r.A. ‘Aristotle seems to imply that 

Peisander and his colleagues had overstated from the first their con- 

fidence in the promises of Alcibiades, and were not so sinned 

against as Thucydides describes’ (Mr. E. L. Hicks in Journal of 

fA ellenic Studies, 8. 403, note). 

13. dfnwdrycay, sc. ol peraSdddAovres ry wodcreiap. 

tev Baosdda. The article is usually omitted (as in ’A6, Hod. c. 29. 
Wi. 4, 8) when the Persian king is referred to (see Liddell and 
Scott s.v.). 

14. Wevodpevos, ‘after this false statement’ (Welldon). Bonitz 

(Ind. s.v.), however, explains yevodyevos as synonymous with ¢fara- 
tiweres, 10. Perhaps the latter of these two interpretations is to 
be preferred. | 

17. aéréV, i.e. those living under the constitution. 

19. Ka®’ ixacror 8 elB0s wodtreias x.1.X., ‘ but [we must not rest C. 5. 
content with ascertaining the broad causes common to all con- 
stitutions ;] we must take each kind of constitution, and making 
these broad principles our starting-point, we must study kind by 
kind what happens in each.’ So in c. 12. 1316a 3 sqq. Aristotle 
finds fault with the Platonic Socrates for not tracing the overthrow 
of the best constitution to causes special to it. Mepi{ovras, sc. ras 
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moXsreias, ‘dividing constitutions as a whole into the different kinds 
composing the whole.’ For ra ovpBaivorra cp. c. 10. 1310 b 1 8q,, 
and see Bon. Ind. 713. a 19 sqq. 

20. at pev ody Sypoxpariat x.r.. Mey ov» is taken up by pep ov, 
1305a 34, and then answered by 8 in c. 6. 1305a 37. In the 
chapter before us Aristotle dwells only on those modes of change 
special to democracy which are most apt to affect democracies 
(pddtora, 20: yet waoa oxeddr, 13052 35). Demagogues are 
especially fatal to them, causing them to change into oligarchies 
and formerly into tyrannies, and also causing them to change from 
the traditional kind of democracy into the ultimate democracy. 
We have been told in c. 3. 1302 b 6 sqq. that tSpe and s\covetia 
in magistrates are sources of constitutional change. but now we 
learn that the misconduct of demagogues, who are not necessarily 
magistrates, is a source of constitutional change in democracies. 
That there are other causes of change in democracies not special 
to them, we have learnt already. They are subject to changes 
arising from contempt engendered by disorder (c. 3. 3r302b 
27 sqq.), from the disproportionate increase of a class (in their 
case the rich: cp. c. 3. 1303 a 108qq.), from the admission to 
important offices of men unfriendly to the constitution (c. 3. 13038 
16 sqq.), and from the aggrandizement of single individuals or 
a few persons (c. 3. 1302 b 15 sqq.), to mention no others. Plato 
had ascribed the fall of democracies rather to 97 dyav édevbepsa 
(Rep. 562 B, 564 A) than to the license of demagogues; he had 
also said (Rep. 564A: cp. c. 12. 13164 22 sq.) that democracies 
tended to change into tyrannies, and Aristotle agrees that this is 
especially true of the extreme democracy (see note on 13162 24), but 
he thinks, as the chapter before us shows, that democracies were 
in his own day less apt to change into tyrannies than they had once 
been, and that their tendency then was rather to change into 
oligarchies (cp. c. 12. 1316a 23 8q.). The view that the 
‘impudent license’ of demagogues leads to the fall of femocracies 
comes to Aristotle from Lysias (Or. 25. 27, quoted by Eaton) and 
from Isocrates (De Pace, §§ 108, 123). In the hope of counter- 
acting this source of change in democracies Aristotle gives some 
wholesome advice in c. 8. 1309 a 14 sqq. and Cc. 9. 1310a 2 8qq., 
and also in 8 (6). 5, where he suggests means of checking the abuse 
of the lawcourts by demagogues. Possibly too the advice given in 
c. 8. 1308b 10 sqq. not to make any single individual overgreat refers 
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qo demagogues among others, though it seems rather to refer to the 
aggrandizement of magistrates, It will be noticed that in 8 (6). 5 
what he dreads for the extreme democracy is not its conversion into 
a tyranny, but its tendency to alienate the rich. Democracies do 
not seem, to judge by the chapter before us, often to have changed 
into aristocracies or polities, nor do we often hear of the extreme 
Gemocracy changing into » sarpia 8npoxparia. Yet that this some- 
times occurred seems clear from c. 6. 1306 b 21, éx rovrey els éxeivas. 
21. rhy trév Sypayeydy dodAyerav. The passage before us should 
be compared with 7 (5). 10. 1311a 15 sqq. and 8 (6). 5. 13204 
4%q@q. In all these three passages some light is thrown on the 
ways in which the rich were oppressed in those democracies in which 
they suffered oppression. In 7 (5). 10. 1311 a 15 Sqq. democracy 
is said not only to exile the notables, but also to destroy them 
secretly and openly. Of this we do not hear anything in the 
passage before us or in 8 (6). §. 1320a 48qq. The demagogues 
are said in the passage before us to oppress the rich in a variety of 
ways. Sometimes they made the rich as a class the object of their 
attacks, setting the many on them (cp. c. 9. 1310a 3 8qq.); some- 
times they singled out individual rich men for attack and brought 
caumnious accusations against them with a view to the confiscation 
of their property, or confiscated their property without these 
Preliminary accusations, often exiling them to make the thing 
easier (we do not learn whether in these cases confiscation was 
elected by the assembly—cp. 6 (4). 14.1298 a 6, dnuevcews—or by 
the dicasteries) ; sometimes, again, they robbed the rich of part of 
their income by imposing heavy liturgies upon them (cp. c. 8. 13094 
1489q.). From the third passage, 8 (6). 5. 1320a 4 sqq., we gather 
that what the rich had to fear in a democracy was rather the 
confiscation of their property by dicasteries and as a result of 
‘public actions’ than its confiscation by the assembly, and that 
they were especially exposed to oppression in those extreme demo- 
cracies in which, the assembly being a very numerous body, a large 
sam of money was required to provide it with pay, and there were 
no special revenues to supply the pay. In such democracies the 
eisphora would be heavy, confiscations frequent, and the dicasteries 
bad. We sometimes find democracy credited with a leaning to 
2 general redivision of the land and a cancelling of debts—e. g. by 
Plato (Rep. 565 E sq.) and Polybius (6. 9, 8sq.: cp. Justin, 16. 
4- 2)-—bdut of this Aristotle says nothing. 
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22. ra pév yap «.1.d. This is based on Plato, Rep. 565 A-B. 
Compare the circumstances under which the famous oxvradsopés at 
Argos arose, which are thus narrated by Diodorus (15. 58. 1), ri 
nédews tay Apyelwr Snuoxparouptyns xai rwer dnpayeyey sapokvedores rd 
mAnOos xara réy rats éfovolas xal ddfas trepexdvrav, of deaBaddAdperes 
auoravres ¢yywcay xaradioa tov djpor «.rA., though it is not clear 
that in this instance the demagogues singled out individual rich 
men for calumnious attack. 

28. ouvdye. yap xal rods dybicrous 6 xowds @éBos. Cp. Plut. 
De Solert. Anim. c. 31, 6 yap ’ApeororéAns ioropet dedias dhewéxaw ani 
Shewy da +d Kowdy avrois wodduoy elvas Tov derdv, however the fox and 
snake are said to be friends in Hist. An. 9. 1. 610a 12: cp. also 
Rhet. 1. 6. 1362 b 36, ovdé» yap xwodves dniore raird cupshépew ois 
dvavrios’ Sey deyeras bs ra xaxdh ourayea robs dvOpewove, Gray § vaivd 
BraBepiv aycpoiy. 

24. éwdyovres, ‘setting on, as hunters do dogs (Hom. Odyss. 19. 
445: Xen. Cyneg. 10. 19: Plut. Pelop. c. 29: see Liddell and 
Scott s.v.). 

todo, i.e. the overthrow of democracies owing to the aes oe 
of demagogues. 

25. nat ydp év Kg x.r.A. Schafer (Demosthenes, 1. 427) con- 
nects this change with the defection of Cos from the Athenian 
Confederacy in B.c. 357 (Diod. 16. 7. 3), but nothing is certainly 
known as to its date. We notice that the examples which follow 
are taken from Dorian States (Cos, Rhodes, the Pontic Heracleia, 
and Megara). 

27. xai dv “Pé8@ «.7.A. See note on 1302b 23. The demagogues 
at Rhodes, in their anxiety to provide funds for the supply of pay 
to the poorer citizens (for attendance probably at the assembly and 
dicasteries, etc.), seem to have prevented, or at any rate delayed, the 
payment to the trierarchs (who would of course belong to the class of 
yrepiuor) of sums due to them from the State for work done by ship- 
builders or ship-fitters by their direction, the result being that the 
ship-builders or ship-fitters brought actions against the trierarchs 
for the recovery of the money owing to them. In other words 
the demagogues obtained the means of providing pay for the 
poorer citizens by leaving expenses in connexion with ship- 
building or ship-fitting for which the State was properly responsible 
to be defrayed by the trierarchs. As to liturgies at Rhodes con- 
nected with the navy see Strabo, p. 653, where however a lacuna in 
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the text makes the exact nature of the liturgy obscure. At Rhodes 
there was a refusal under the influence of demagogues to pay 
money justly due to yvepso: from the State, or at any rate a delay 
to pay it; at Heracleia, Megara, and Cyme the demagogues went 
farther and exiled many of the yrepeoz. 

28. dwépfLoy . . . dxwdvov. The tense used shows that the 
demagogues kept doing this (cp. 33, ¢fém:rrov, and 36, é£¢8aN)or). 

29. Sad tds emdepopdvas BSixas. Cp. Diod. 20. 62. 5, 6 de 
PoeBnbels rac émepepopévas evOuvas nal xpices adrexopnoev els ri» TéXap. 

SL. xarehdOy 82 nal dv “Hpaxdeig x.r.A4. What Heracleia is here 
referred to? The Trachinian Heracleia according to C. O. Miiller 
and Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 190. 2), the Pontic Heracleia 
according to Bonitz (Ind. 319 b 39), Sus.? (Note 1555), and Busolt 
(Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 395). The latter view is probably correct, 
for though in c. 6. 1305 b 36 we have é» “Hpaxkeia ry ey rp Uderp 
as the designation of this city, the words é» ‘Hpaxkeig (without ry é» 
Te Udery) in c. 6. 1305 b § and 1306 a 37 appear to refer to the 
Pontic Heracleia, as do the words 4 wéd\ts ré» ‘Hpaxdewray in 4 (7). 
6. 1327b 14. Soin Diog. Laert. 7. 166 wddews 3¢ ‘Hpaxdeias refers 
to the Pontic Heracleia. This was a colony of Megara, founded 
in the middle of the sixth century B.c. (see note on 1303 a 36), and 
it would seem from the passage before us to have been at the 
outset democratically governed. It is not clear whether it is to this 
democracy that Aeneas refers in Poliorc. 11. 10, or to a democracy 
of a later date (see note on 1305 b 33). The chronology of the 
constitutional changes at Megara in the sixth century B.c. is too little 
known to us to allow of a certain answer to the question whether 
a democracy existed at Megara when it founded Heracleia, but this 
may possibly have been the case (Plut. Quaest. Gr. cc. 18, 59: see 
note on 1300a 17). The transition to Megara in 34 sqq. makes in 
favour of the view that the Pontic Heracleia is referred to. The 
demagogues appear to have behaved in much the same way in 
the mother-city and in the colony, and with fatal results to the 
democracy in-both places. We observe that the contrast of djpos 
and yeépyso existed in Heracleia immediately after the foundation 
of the colony ; this seems to show that the original lots of land 
there cannot have been equal (see note on 1266b 1). Newly 
founded cities were often in a disturbed state (Isocr. De Pace, § 49, 
ytipor cal rapaxedécrepoy ry nyerépay avrey Sioicoiper tev dors rag 
sieve olxfdvrer), 
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823. Some light is thrown on the meaning of dkaodpeva by 
1305 a 3-5. 

84. wapamhycivg 52 x.r.. See noteon 1300a 17. It appears 
from c. 3. 1302 b 31 that the democracy at Megara referred to fell 
not only owing to the conduct of the demagogues, but also because 
Much drafia «al dvsapxia prevailed under it. The democracies 
introduced by Thebes in the cities of Achaia fell in a somewhat 
similar way to this Megarian democracy (Xen. Hell. 7. 1. 43). 

86. tva xphpara gxwor Snpadery, ‘in order to be able to confiscate 
property ’: cp. 1305 a 6sq. The proceeds of the confiscated pro- 
perty, or whatever part of them was not plundered on the way by 
the demagogues, would be distributed among the poorer citizens or 
used to provide them with pay for attendance at the assembly and 
dicasteries. ‘ Nullo loco Aristoteles optativo post particulas finales 
utitur, sed promiscue et post tempus praesens et post praeteritum 
coniunctivum adhibet’ (Eucken, De Partic. Usu, p. §2). In 8 (6). 5. 
1320 & 35, Texvacrior ob» Srus dy evropia yévorro xpdmos, according to 
Eucken, ‘ videtur particula drws vi plane relativa uti,’ and in Eth 
Nic. 10. 7. 1177 b g—12 Eucken would read yise»ras with M> in 
place of yiyworro. Weber, however (Die Absichtssatze bei Aristo- 
teles, p. 25), retains yéyrowro and explains it by attraction to mesesre. 
He produces (ibid.) another exception to the rule (overlooked 
apparently by Eucken), Hist. An. 9. 9. 614 b 14, cai reBaocevdpevos d 
ris On duvySadop els porypiy Evdou évbels, dras dvappoober iwopeivney 
abrou rH» mAnyny, €y TH Tpitn wAnyy SiexoWe Kal xarnotke 7d padande, but 
adds that this exception does not interfere with our acceptance of 
the rule. 

89. Thy ddyapxiav, perhaps ‘the well-known oligarchy’: cp. 6 (4). 
15. 1300a 17 8qq. 

ouvéBy 8¢ tadrdy «.7.4. Nothing is known about these events 
Which Cyme is referred to, is uncertain both here and in 2. & 
1269a 1. ‘Forma generis neutrius ratrd» saepe legitur non solum 
ante vocales, verum etiam ante consonantes’ (Bon. Ind. 125 b 16). 

2. rév ddAwy, sc. wiAcor. See note on 1266b 1. - 

8. wa xapiLevras, sc. rp 3nuep, the mark of a demagogue (see Plato, 
Gorg. 502 E, and note on 1274 §). 

4. 4 tag odciag x.t.A. Cp. c. 8.13098 15 sqq. ‘It is curious 
that in both places dvaddcrous is applied somewhat loosely to the 
second substantive. The annual proceeds are not re-divided’ 
(Richards). See notes on 12574 21, 1297 a 40, and 1297 b 27. 
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J. tai 82 tov dpyaley «7d. For this expression see notes on 
5303) 20 and’1285a 30. In ’A@. Hod. c. 28. 1. 28 sqq. Nicias, 
‘Thucydides son of Melesias, and Theramenes are marked off 
froama ol dpyaio. MeréB8addov, 8C. al 8npyoxparia. We read in ‘A8. 
KEor. c. 22 rs: Daciorparos 8nuayeyis nal arparryis dy rupayvos xaréorn. 
Plato (Rep. 565 C sqq.), following Herodotus (3. 82) and Euripides 
(CF ragm. 628 Nauck: 626, ed. 2), had depicted the conversion of 
the Dipev xpoordrns into a tyrant, evidently holding that the change 
was as likely to occur in his own time as in earlier days, but 
Aristotle thinks otherwise for three reasons—1. the modern dema- 
@Ogue was not, like the demagogue of earlier times, a man of 
wailitary skill and prowess, therefore he was not equally able to 
seize power by force; 2. great magistracies held by individuals 
were rarer than they had been; 3. the demos no longer lived 
a busy life in the country, so as to be unable to control the action 
of its champion in the city, but dwelt to a large extent in the 
City. It should be noticed, however, that Aristotle speaks of the 
change of democracy into tyranny in c. 8. 1308 a 20 sqq. and 6 (4). 
411. 1296 a 3 sqq. without any intimation that it was of rarer occur- 
sence than it had once been. Cypselus, the founder of the tyranny 
at Corinth, was a demagogue (c. 10. 1310 b 29: ¢. 12. 1315 b 27) 
and also polemarch (Nic. Damasc. Fragm. 58: Miller, Fragm. 
Hist. Gr. 35.392). Panaetius of Leontini (Polyaen. Strateg. 5. 47), 
Peisistratus, and Dionysius the Elder were, like him, both dema- 
S0gues and holders of high military offices. The same thing is true 
of Euphron, who made himself tyrant of Sicyon in s.c. 368 or 
soon after (Xen. Hell. 7. 1. 44 sqq.). The tyrants of mediaeval 
Italy also were commonly men of military prowess, though this 
is not true of the founders of the Medicean dynasty (Roscher, 
Politik, p. 684). Military prowess alone, however, did not usually 
suffice in ancient Greece to enable a man to win a tyranny; he had 
also to gain the confidence of the demos by action hostile to the 
‘ich. Plato had said much the same in Rep. 565 Dsgq., but he 
oes farther than Aristotle in that passage, for he speaks as if 
ranny always arose éx xpocraruns pi(ns, whereas Aristotle only 
vs that mos/ of the ancient tyrants had been demagogues before 
y were tyrants. There were, in fact, kings (like Pheidon of 
0s), and holders of great offices (like the tyrants of Ionia, and, 
Phalaris) who had made themselves tyrants without having 
demagogues (c. 10. 1310b 18-29). The same thing holds 
Z2 
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of duvdora in oligarchies (c. 8. 1308 a 22 sqq.), and of command <= #8 
of mercenary troops (c. 6. 1306 a 21 sqq.). Indeed we gather ti=m—! 
any citizen who surpassed the rest in wealth and influence war == 
often suspected of a design to make himself tyrant (3. 13. 128g ? 
20 sqq.: 7 (5). 3. 1302 b 16 8qq.: "AO. Dod. c. 22: Diod. 19. z” 
That the orators at Athens were no longer also the generals of ti ° 
State had already been remarked by Isocrates (De Pace,§ 548sqq. _ 
cp. Philip. § x40). Phocion, indeed, made it his aim, according io 
Plut, Phocion, c. 7, to be both syrep and orparnydés, as Solon Aris- 
tides and Pericles had been (see this passage, which confirms 
what Aristotle says), but he probably stood almost alone in this 
ambition at Athens, At Thebes, however, Epaminondas and Pelo- 
‘pidas were surely both 8npayeyoi and orparryoi. 
8. oyeddv ydp «7A. Cp. c. 10. 1310b 14, cxeddx ydp of seiora: 
Tey” TUpawvey yeyévacw cx Snuaywyey os eleciy, miorevOevres dx row de- 
Bddrew rois yrepisous, where dpxaiwy disappears, and Plato, Rep. 
565 D sq. For rév dpxaier rupavvor cp. 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 18, ras dp- 
xaias rupasvidas. ‘ With dpxaiwy the perfect yeyévacw is hardly logical. 
I have noticed a few similar uses, e. g. Thuc. 1. 50. 2, yeyévqra:: Plato, 
Apol. Socr. 28 C, rereAeurnxacw: Lycurg. c. Leocr. c. 70, wepeyeyévact. 
In all these places the perfect seems = the aorist. I éyosa is very 
commonly thus used in Jate Greek, e. g. in giving a man’s date, 
yeyove xara THY... OAvpmidda’ (Richards), 
11. 08 ydp we Sewvoi foav Adyew, ‘nondum hominibus dicendi 
facultatem adeptis ’ (Sepulveda). I prefer this interpretation to that 
of Sus., ‘because there were as yet no trained speakers’ (‘ weil es 
damals noch keine geschulten Redner gab’). It seems better to 
render foayv ‘men were’ than ‘ there were.’ 
14. why ef wou x«.7.X., ‘except if anywhere one or two cases of 
the kind have occurred.’ For Spayv rs cp. Plato, Rep. 496 B and 
Laws 711 D. ‘ Bpaxv r, per breve tempus ?,’ suggests Bonitz (Ind. 
1434 44), but I do not think that he can be right. To what cases 
Aristotle refers is unknown. 
15. dyiyvovro 8¢ x.r.A. Cp. c. 10. 1310b 20 sqq. and c. 8. 
1308 a 20 sqq., from which passages we learn that the tenure of 
great offices for long terms was especially apt to result in tyranny, 
and that great offices were often held for long terms even in 
democracies in early days, though not many would be so in the 
democracies of Aristotle’s own day (8 (6). 2. 1317 b 24 8q.). 
16. Somep dv MAtitw ex tis aputaveias. Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt. 
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2. 139. 2) thinks that the tyranny of Thrasybulus (Hdt. 1. 20) is 
There referred to as arising out of the office of prytanis. The same 
thing is said of tyranny throughout Ionia in c. 10. 1310b 28 sq. The 
Prytanis at Miletus appears to have been a sole magistrate, like the 
zannual prytanis who took the place of the king at Corinth under 
the Bacchiadae (Diod. 7. 9.5: Paus. 2. 4. 4), and unlike the later 
prytaneis at Rhodes, who were six in number (Gilbert, Gr. Staats- 
aalt. 3. 178). As to the title see 8 (6). 8. 1322 b 26 sqq. 

18. dre 82 Bra 7d pth peyddras elva: rére Tag wWOdELS K.T.A. Tas w0- 

Aas here must mean ‘the cities,’ not, as in 6 (4). 6. 1293 a 1 sq. and 
6 (4). 13. 1297 b 22, ‘the States.’ As the demos lived a busy life 
in the country, it could not itself rule, and it was obliged to allow 
the leader whom it trusted to seize and exercise supreme power. 
The Eupatridae lived in the city, the demos lived in the country 
and were mostly tillers of the soil (Etymol. Magn. p. 395. 50: Thuc. 
I. 126. 7, 2. 14). Thus the dypouos formed in early days a large 
section of the demos at Athens (’A8. Hod. c. 13 : see Sandys’ note). 
Compare Theogn. §5 sqq., and as to Epidaurus Plut. Quaest. 
Gr.c. x. Compare what we read of the Allobroges at a far later time 
(Strabo, p. 186, ’AAAdBpryes 3¢ . . . yeapyoves rd wedia xai rovs aiAdvas 
Teds éy rais “Adwect’ cai oi piv Dros xwopnddr (oow, of 8 éxupavéoraro: Ty 
Otievvay fxovres . . . xarerxevdxact wédw). At Plataea in the fourth 
century B.c. the peasants lived in the city (Paus. 9. 1. 4—7), but this 
was owing to their distrust of the Thebans. Tanagra is a better 
instance of a ‘peasant-town.’ There the townsmen were largely 
tillers of the soil (Pseudo-Dicaearch. De Graeciae Urbibus, c. 9: 
Maller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 257). Inc. 10. 1310b 17 sqq. the acquisi- 
tion of tyrannies by demagogues is said to have occurred én rév 
wédkeow nbinpsiver, where rév xékewy probably means ‘the States’ (see 
note); the cities may well have been small, however, even if we 
take rae wd\cwr to mean ‘ the cities.’ 

20. of axpoordra: rou Shou here takes the place of of dnpayeyoi, 
11. Inc. 6. 1305 a 39, 40 spoorarns is explained by jyepdy. Oi 
mpeordras row dnpov is probably a somewhat narrower term than oi 
Sgparyeyoi, for not every demagogue would be one of the heads of 
the demos. For rupavvidk éxeribevro see note on 1305 b 41. 

2L. wdrres 82 rodro Wpwv bxd Tod Sijpou morevOdvres. Cp. c. 10. 
1310 b 14 sqq. 

28. Naclotparos, sc. nftebn rijs rupavvidos. 

24. rods websaxods. The form wedaxds recurs in ’AO. Hod. c. 13. 
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The more usual form is wedkeis (see Sandys’ note). Cp. Plato, Rep. 
566 A, obros 39, épyy, 6 cracuiler yiyveras xpds rovs fxovras rae ovcias ; 
In Diog. Laert. 1. 58 the Pedieis are distinguished from of é£ aereos 
as well as from of wapdAcox. 

nai Geaydyns «.7.A. Nothing is known from any other source of 
the exploit mentioned in the text. 

25. \aBey wapd trav worapdy dwvdporras, ‘having caught them 
grazing their herds and flocks in land not their own by the river.’ 
‘"Ewutuew est in alieno agro pascere’ (Stallbaum on Plato, Laws 
843 D): cp. Demosth. Or. 55. in Callicl. c. 11. 

26. xai Atordovos «.7.4. Daphnaeus was one of the Syracusan 
generals who failed to save Agrigentum from capture by the Cartha- 
ginians and who were consequently accused by Dionysius the Elder 
before the Syracusan assembly and dismissed from office, Dionysius 
himself being one of the generals appointed in their place (Diod. 13. 
86-92). When Dionysius had made himself tyrant, Daphnaeus 
became one of his chief opponents till Dionysius convoked an 
assembly and had him put to death (Diod. 13. 96. 4). We can 
guess what allegations Dionysius would make against generals who 
were rich men from Diod. 13. 91. 5. 

28. és Syporxds Gy. It was Peisistratus’ reputation for being 
dquorieds that more than anything else enabled him to become tyrant 
(AO. Hod. c. 13. 1. 21: c. 14 sath: c. 16. 1. 29 8q.). 

peraBdddoves 8¢ x.7.A. Supply al dnpoxparias, Cp. c. 6. 1306 b 
17 sqq., where however the contrast is between al dvropo: Snpoxpa- 
rias and al «ipo. We have * sarpia dnpoxparia here, but 4 xdrpeos 
dquoxparia in 2. 12. 1273 b 38. [drpeos is the more common form 
of the fem. in Aristotle’s writings (see critical note on 1285 b 5), but 
all the MSS. have wsarpias here except P*, which has sarpidos 
wrongly: in 3. 14. 1285b § only 0* and possibly r have wdrpuas. 
Ti» vewrdrny, cp. 6 (4). 6. 1292 b 41, réraprop 3¢ eldos Snpoxparias 9 
redevraia rois xpdévoss dy vais wéheos yeyempéon. Polybius (6. 57) gives 
a somewhat similar account of the change of democracy into ochlo- 
cracy. We gather from the passage before us that in the sarpia 
dqpexparia there may be no property-qualification for office, and this 
agrees with 8 (6). 4. 1g18b 27—38. -The absence of a property- 
ee Ghee ol ner cara of democracy in 
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foo democratic; hence a sarpia Snpoxparia in which there is none 
2s defective. It is true that in a polity there may be no property- 
qualification for office (6 (4). 9. 1294 b 10 sqq.), but then in 
=a well-organized polity it is not the demos that elects to office, but 
the hoplites (6 (4). 13. 1297 b 1 8q.). The teaching of Aristotle 
iim the passage before us is in effect that if in a warpia _poxparia 
there is no property-qualification for office and the demos elects, 
aa keen competition for office results (see note on 13034 14), 
and the competitors make rival bids for the favour of the demos 
with the result that they eventually place the demos in a position of 
superiority tothe laws. (Thurot has already pointed out in Etudes 
sur Aristote, p. 82, referring to c. 6. 1305 b 30 sqq., that even 
when there is a property-qualification for office, candidates for 
office will do the same thing; hence he proposes to place py) dws 
tygudrey 3¢ after 6 djpos, translating ‘od I’élection est faite par le 
peuple entier, sans condition de cens,’ while Sus. proposes to omit 
these words, but the tendency to demagogy would at any rate be 
stronger where there was no property-qualification for office. For 
one thing the competitors wolild be more numerous.) Aristotle adds 
that this would happen less often if the magistrates were elected 
not by the demos as a whole, but by the tribes. We do not learn 
whether what he recommends is that the right of electing the 
magistrates should fall to each tribe in turn (cp. 8 (6). 4. 1318b 
23 8qq.), or that one tribe should elect to one magistracy and 
another to another, or that the magistracies should be organized as 
boards and that each tribe should elect a member of each of the 
boards. Perhaps he would prefer the last-mentioned alternative. 
Chorégi, retyororl, rapporool, and rpsnpowowi were elected by the 
tribes at Athens (Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. 
Trans., p. 202), and at one time the preliminary selection of the 
persons out of whom the magistrates appointed by lot were so 
chosen seems to have rested (with one or two exceptions) with the 
tribes (Gilbert, ibid., p. 217: cp. Isocr. Panath. § 145). Election by 
the tribe would have the advantage that no competitor for office, how- 
ever eager he might be, would be likely to make the tribe with which 
the election lay superior to the laws. At Rome even in its demo- 
cratic days the assemblies voted not per capita as in Greece, but by 
divisions (curiae, centuriae, tribus)—see Roscher, Politik, p. 343, 
and Willems, Droit Public Romain, p. 168—but Aristotle would 
hardly have: been satisfied with this. He seems to have desired 
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that the magistrates should be elected, not in a collective assembly 
of the citizens, but by each tribe meeting separately from the rest. 
The evil of which he complains would be remedied by the adoption 
of the lot in appointments to office, but he probably does not 
think the lot a fit means of filling high offices in a werpla dgponperis 
(8 (6). 4. 13186 27 sqq.); some offices, indeed, could not well 
be filled by lot. Another. remedy would be, as Thurot says, to 
introduce a property-qualification for office, but this it might be 
difficult to do under the circumstances described in the text. Aristotle 
forgets to mention in the passage before us that an abundance of 
pay must be forthcoming before an ultimate democracy can come 
into being even in a State in which there is no property-qualification 
for office (6 (4). 6. 1292 b 41 sqq.). The experience of moder 
States has confirmed Aristotle’s view that the filling of the highest 
offices by popular election has its dangers, but it has taught 
us that these dangers exist, whether the election is made in 
a collective assembly or not. The influential men who compete for 
high office are exposed to the temptation of making rival bids for 
popular support, and of promising, where the institutions of the 
State give them opportunities of fulfilling their promises, to promote 
an alteration of the constitution in a popular direction. 

$2. dxog 8¢ rod «rAd. See note on 1267a 3. If dace is here 
used in its usual sense of ‘ remedy,’ rod «.r.A. will be in the genitive 
after it and will express the effect of the remedy. 

87 sqq. In the sixth chapter we have in strictness to do only 
with those causes of the fall of oligarchies which are special to them: 
still some of the causes enumerated must have affected other con- 
stitutions also; we know, for instance, that the paucity of those 
admitted to office was perilous to aristocracies as well as to olig- 
archies (c. 7. 1306 b 22 sqq.). Causes which affect oligarchies in 
common with other constitutions have been already dealt with in 
cc. 3 and 4 (for instance in c. 3. 1302 b 15 sqq. and 1303 a 16 9qq. 
and in c. 4. 13044 17 sqq.). Some additional causes of the fall of 
oligarchies over and above those mentioned in cc. 3, 4, and 6 may 
be gleaned from c. 8. 1308418 sqq. and c. ro. 1310b 22 sq., where 
the long tenure of a great office by one man or the union of several 
great offices in the hands of one man is said to be often fatal to 
them (cp. 6 (4). 11. 1296 3 sqq. and 3. 15. 1286 b 16 sqq.), and 
from 8 (6). 7. 1321a 14 sqq. and 26 sqq., whence we gather that 
oligarchies were often overthrown owing to their making no satis- 
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factory provision for the admission of deserving members of the 
demos into the privileged body, and owing to the defective numbers 
and quality of their light-armed troops. On two or three points 
Aristotle differs from Plato. The latter had said in Rep. 564 A, 
eixéreas toivuy, eimov, ove €& GAns wodlurelas rupawis xabiocrara } éx 
dnpoxparias: Aristotle holds, on the contrary, that extreme oligarchy 
was specially apt to pass into tyranny (6 (4). 11. 1296 a 3 sqq.: cp. 
3. 15. 1286 b 16 8q. and 7 (5). 12. 13164 34 sqq.). Plato, again, 
had spoken in a passage of the Republic (§45 D: cp. Laws 683 E) 
as if changes of constitution were always due to quarrels among 
the holders of supreme power: Aristotle, on the contrary, points out 
in the chapter before us that oligarchies were often overthrown 
without discord among the oligarchs. Indeed, oligarchies based 
on a property-qualification (and polities also) might owe their fall 
to a mere accidental rise of the average level of the wealth of the 
individual members of the State. So again in Rep. 551 D sq. Plato 
had spoken of oligarchies as unable to make war without risk of 
overthrow, and hence Aristotle is careful to point out that they ran 
a similar risk in time of peace (1306 a 19 sqq.). The sixth chapter 
distinguishes between ¢yvopo: and xvpios dAcyapyias (1306 b 20 8q.), 
but it takes no account of this distinction in dealing with the causes 
of the fall of oligarchies; it is evident, however, that most of the 
causes which it enumerates would affect xvptos éAcyapyias in a higher 
degree than éyropo. Not a few of these causes were probably 
pointed out here for the first time ; there is more that was new in 
this chapter than in the preceding one. Here and there we may 
suspect that Aristotle exalts the occasions of constitutional change 
into its causes, 

Ai 8 Sdtyapyias x.7.A. The use of dd in dca dv0 rpdérous (‘ owing 
to two modes’) is remarkable. Inc. 11. 1314a 29 we have 6 pe» 
ob» eis rpéeos 80 od ylyvera: cernpla rais rypavvios rowurds dorw. The 
two gaveperaros rpdwos are (1) day adiawor (sc. of GAryapyoirres) rd 
«60s, or if in some other way civil discord originates with others 
than the oligarchs (see note on 1305 b 1), and (2) if it originates 
with the oligarchs. 

38. da pév has nothing strictly answering to it, but is virtually 
. taken up in 1305 b 22, aivotoras & ai dAcyapyia ¢f aire «.1d. 
1s BO. wie yap inavds yiveras wpootémys, i.e. wie yip xpoordrys (cai 
u} yloevas lnwde (Coray, p. 329). 

£ oc, lanvde yiveres, not, I think, peraSddAovew, 
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df abriis ris Sdtyapxias = cf airay ray dAcyapxowrer: cp. C. I. 
1302 a 12. 

40. xabdwep dv Ndfy AdySapis xt. Supply éyévero b fyepée. 
As to Lygdamis see Hdt. 1. 61, 64, Aristot. Fragm. 517 (from the 
‘Constitution of the Naxians’ ascribed to Aristotle, ap. Athen. 
Deipn. p. 348), Oecon. 2. 1346b 7 sqq., and °A@. Hod. c. 15 with 
Sandys’ notes. The fragment of the ‘ Constitution of the Naxians’ 
traces the Naxian ordois to an outrage committed by some young 
Naxians of the wealthy class on a fellow-citizen named Telestagoras 
belonging to the same class and his two daughters, not on members 
of the demos, but it is likely enough that similar outrages were also 
committed on the demos. We find Lygdamis first heading the 
Naxian demos in its successful revolt against the oligarchs and 
establishing, it would seem, a democracy in place of the pre-existing 
oligarchy, then after an interval of uncertain length visiting Eretria 
to offer Peisistratus aid in men and money in acquiring for the 
third time the tyranny at Athens—whether as head of the Naxian 
democracy or after his own fall from power or the fall of the 
democracy, we do not know—and thus paving the way for his own 
accession to the tyranny of Naxos, which followed on Peisistratus’ 
capture of the island. When the fragment of the ‘ Constitution of 
the Naxians’ says that Lygdamis became tyrant of Naxos in 
consequence of his leadership of the people against the authors 
of the outrage referred to, the statement may be so far correct that, 
if he had not led the demos, he would not have been in a position 
to induce Peisistratus to make him tyrant. See Busolt, Gr. Gesch., 
ed. 2, 2. 324. 3. 

1. dxer Sd nat Hf d& dA\ow dpx} ordcews Siagpopds. Compare 
6 (4). 14. 1298 a 35, €xee 8€ xal rovro duadopds wAeious. “AAAew has 
been interpreted in many different ways. Sepulveda, Giphanius, 
Heinsius, and Gdttling take it to mean dAws f rov winOous, but if we 
so take it, it is difficult to explain the mention in 1305 b 18 sqq. of 
the revolution at Erythrae, which was caused by the demos, and 
also to explain «ai, for we have not been clearly told that, whea 
civil discord originates with the many, it onginates in different 
ways. Stahr’s interpretation, ‘from other causes than that just 
mentioned’ (‘es gehen aber auch noch aus andern Ursachen die 
Anfange zu Revolutionen hervor, die verschiedene Erscheinungen 
bieten ’), escapes the first of these difficulties, but dAAew in €€ Drae 
is probably masculine. Vict. explains dAAe» as ‘others than those 
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who have governed oppressively’ (‘expertibus illius iniustae 
Potestatis ’), but not, I think, rightly. The natural meaning of 
Aww appears to me to be dAup» # rév ddsyapyourrey: I translate, 
therefore, ‘ but when civil discord originates also with others than 
the oligarchs [as well as when it originates with the oligarchs}, it 
@riginates in different ways.’ That civil discord originating with 
ehe oligarchs originates in different ways, we see from 1305 b 
23 sqq- Some would emend dd\w», but the emendations hitherto 
proposed do not seem satisfactory. Airé» is suggested in place of 
it in the margin of the third Basle edition of Aristotle and is read 
by Schneider, Coray, and Welldon ; airé» by Nickes and Congreve. 
Spengel, followed by Sus., would read éye: d¢ nai 5 é€ GAAHA@y apy 
evévews Siapopd. But if. we read airéy, airéy, Or adAnAwr, we must 
take these words to mean ré» dAsyapyouvrey: the examples which 
follow, however, are of changes of constitution brought about not 
by of dAryapyotwres, but by efropos or yrepysos excluded from office, 
as Prof. Jowett has already pointed out, or else by the spontaneous 
action of the demos, as at Erythrae. 

2. érd pév ydp «.7.4. There is nothing to answer to this pé, 
but Aristotle intended io go on ‘ and sometimes from the demos.’ 

06 tév Svrev 8 dy rais dpxais. For the phrase see note on 

1303 b 22. 

8. yiyvera xardduoig. Cp. c. 11. 13148 30, ylyveras cernpia. 
At Istrus there was a complete cardAvors of oligarchy, but at Massalia 
and Heracleia only a xardAvoss of the extreme oligarchy in favour of, 
a moderate form. 

4. olow dy Maccadia «.7.d. As to the repetition of & here see 
notes on 12944 12 and 1325) 10, and cp. Plato, Rep. 563 E, ¢» 
Spas re nal dv puroig cai dy copact, cai 3b) Kai éy wodcreiats Ovx HxoTA, 
and Xen. Rep. Lac. 8. 3, ¢weiwep éyracay rd weiderOas peporoy dyaboy 
elvas and dy addes cal dy orparig xal dv okky. In the States here mentioned 
it was the rule that father and son or more brothers than one should 
not be in office at the same time. The object of the rule no 
doubt was to place on an equal footing the various households 
comprised within the privileged class and to prevent any one of them 
acquiring a disproportionate share of power, but this object might 
have been attained equally well if three or four members of each 
household, not one or two only, had been allowed to be in office 
at the same time, and then the number of those in office would not 
have been so small. At Venice three members of the same family 
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could be Senators at the same time (Yriarte, Patricien de Venise, 
p. 76), though two nobles from the same quarter of the city or the 
same family could not be Counsellors of the Doge at the same 
time (Yriarte, p. 349). The rule mentioned by Aristotle finds 
many parallels in mediaeval Italy. Thus at Siena there were five 
families two of whose members ‘ could be in the government at the 
same time, while for all other families the number was limited to 
one’ (Duffy, Tuscan Republics, p. 73). So again in the Republic 
of San Marino, ‘as of old at Venice, precautions are taken that 
family rings should not dominate the State, for’ in elections to the 
Council ‘ but one member from each family may be chosen, and if 
personal interests are discussed in Council, the Statutes provide that 
relations to the third degree shall leave the hall’ (E. Armstrong, 
‘A Political Survival,’ Macmillan's Magazine, No. 375, Jan. 1891, 
p- 199). Spinoza adopts a similar rule for the judges and councils 
of an aristocracy (Tractat. Polit. c. 8. 39, quamvis non opus sit ut 
unusquisque (iudex) ex diversa sit familia, necesse tamen est ne duo 
sanguine propinqui simul in subselliis locum occupent; quod in 
reliquis conciliis observandum est, praeterquam in supremo, in quo 
sufficit, si modo in electionibus lege cautum sit ne cuiquam pro- 
pinquum nominare, nec de eo, si ab alio nominatus sit, suffragium 
ferre liceat, et praeterea ne ad imperii ministrum quemcumque 
nominandum duo propinqui sortem ex uma tollant). If, as is 
probable, the Heracleia here mentioned is the Pontic Heracleia, 
the three States instanced by Aristotle were all of them situated 
in positions of peril on the outskirts of the Hellenic world, 
and precautions of this kind would be especially in place 
under those circumstances; the restriction, however, also existed 
at Cnidus (12 sqq.), which was in a different geographical 
position. 

6. éxivouy, ‘turbas ciebant’ (Sus.?, ‘Unruhen erregten’): cp. 
Polyb. 1. 69. 6, wAciora xexivnxds xara ras mpoepnuevas Tapaxas. 

10. xai évOa pév wodtrixwrépa dyévero 4 Sktyapxia, i.e. cy» Macoahiq. 
For rokirixwrépa Cp. 6 (4). 14.1298a 39. It was at this time in all 
probability that the machinery was devised by which members of 
the demos were admitted to the privileged class (8 (6). 7. 13218 
29 sqq., where Aristotle gives it his approval). In sB.c. 196 
(Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 200) and in the time of Strabo 
(p. 179) the city was ruled by a Council of 600 timuchi, holding 
office for life, who were required to be fathers of children and to be 
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descended from three generations of citizens, but it is doubtful 
whether this supreme Council of 600 came into existence on this 
eccasion, for in that case we might have expected Aristotle to say 
of Massalia what he says of Heracleia, é£ €Aarrdvay cis éfaxocious 
wpbey 7 dAsyapxia. 

lL. dwerededryncey, Sc. 9 dAcyapyia. 

12, eis dfaxovious AGev, sc. 7 dAcyapyia, cp. c. 7. 13078 36, es 
Griyous al otcias épyovrra. The chief place in the oligarchy over- 
thrown by Agathocles at Syracuse was held by a Council of 600 
{Diod. 19. 5. 6). See above on 1305 b 10 as to Massalia. It is not 
<clear whether the arrangement as to the dicasteries at the Pontic 
Heracleia described in 1305b 34 sqq. existed there under the 
@ligarchy of 600 which is here referred to. 

peréBahe 82 x.7.A. At Cnidus, unlike the States just mentioned, 
the oligarchy was not overthrown by the excluded yrépipzor, but by the 
dlemos, as in Naxos (1305 a 38 sqq.), but this case is distinguished 
from that because at Cnidus (as also at Erythrae) the demos was 
not driven to revolt by oppression ; its revolt was due rather to 
contempt (c. 3. 1302 b 25 sqq.). As this oligarchy was overthrown 
by the demos, it is probably to be distinguished from the oligarchy 
at Cnidus which is said in 1306 b 3 sqq. to have been overthrown 
by some members of the privileged class disgusted with the despotic 
character of its rule. | 

15. 4d’ 4 rdv mpecBdraroy. Bonitz (Ind. 33 a 61 sqq.) includes 
this among the passages in which ‘add’ ¥# ad significationem 
particulae Ay» vel «i wn prope accedit,’ of which he gives a con- 
siderable number. 

18. nai dv "EpuOpais 82 x.7.A. We find a gens of Basilidae also 
at Ephesus (Baton ap. Suid. Wv6ayépas, quoted by Gilbert, Gr. 
Staatsalt. 2. 141. 2: cp. Strabo, p. 633, diwep rd Baciiewr ray 
"away dxei (at Ephesus) ovorjvai gact, nai re viv of éx rov yévous 
évopd(ewras Bacweis exorrés tiwas teas, mpoedpiay re dv ayoos xal 
ssopgupay éxlonyoy rov Bacidixov yevous, oximeva ayti oxywrpou, cai ra 
bepa vas "EXevowias Anunrpos), and perhaps also at Chios (Gilbert, 2. 
-3§3- 1). See Toepffer, Attische Genealogie, p. 240. The gens 
of the Basilidae was probably composed of descendants of the 
kings: compare the Neleidae at Miletus (Aristot. Fragm. 515. 
1562 29), the Penthilidae at Mytilene (7 (§). 10. 1311 b 25 sqq.: 
Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 162), and the Eupatridae at Athens, who 
ware described by one authority as of atrd rd dory olxovvres cal 
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peréxovres Baowixod yévous (Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and 
Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 102. 3). 

19. naiwep nahds dwipedopdven ray dv 7H woktreig. Lamb. ‘quamvis 
ea quae ad rempublicam pertinerent bene procurarent,’ and Sus.** 
(Ind. p. 347) apparently takes ré» to be neuter, but surely rae is 
masc., and the sentence should be rendered ‘though those who 
possessed rights under the constitution managed [the affairs of the 
State] well.’ 

22. xwodvras 8’ ai dAtyapyfat «.7.A. Aristotle now passes to the 
second of the heads under which he groups the causes of the over- 
throw of oligarchies, causes originating with the oligarchs them- 
selves. Cp. Thuc. 8. 89. 3, car’ [8ias 8¢ gudorisias of woddol abréw rE 
TooUTy mpoaixewro, év prep kai pddiora dAtyapyia éx Snpoxparias yeropery 
a@mridura’ wavres yap av0nuepoy afiovow ovy Gres toot, GANG xai wodv 
mporos auris éxactos elvas (which is partly based on Hdt. 3. 82), and 
*AO, Tod. c. 13, where » wpds GAAnAous dirtomaia is mentioned as 
a cause of ordois at Athens. 

28. 4 Sypaywyia 82 Sirrf, 4 péy dv adroig rois SAiyos a.7d. 
This is repeated in c. 8. 1308a 17. ‘H per is answered not with- 
out some roughness by 4 Gray «.r.A., 28: cp. 3. 1.12758 23 8Qq. 
where ¢vias yév is followed by # (see note on 1275 a 24), and see 
note on 1338b 1. Anyaywyia is a humouring of the propensities of 
the 8nuaywyouvpevos with a view to the aggrandizement of 6 dnpeyeyae, 
and may be resorted to not only in relation to a few persons or 
many, but even in relation to one (c. 10. 1312 b 12 8q.). 

25. olow dy rots tprdxovra x.7.A. Ol wepi Xapuxdéa, i. e. Charicles 
(Eucken, Praepositionen, p. 66). It would seem that in Aristotle’s 
opinion the Thirty were led into the excesses which proved fatal to 
them by Charicles rather than by Critias. The name of Charicles 
also comes first in Lys. c. Eratosth. c. 65, €repos ol Soxotwres elvms 
évayrimrare: Xapixdet xat Kpirig xat ry éxeiveaw érapeig. We hear 
nothing of Charicles in the ’Aénvaiew Hodireia, which is remarkable 
if the work is from Aristotle’s pen. According to Isocr. De 
Big. § 42, Charicles was a returned exile and eager both to enslave 
Athens to the Lacedaemonians and to rule over her himself. 
Anpaywyouvres rovs tpideovra, ‘ through courting the Thirty.’ Kaibel 
(Stil und Text der ’A@. MoA., p. 54) remarks, ‘Everywhere in the 
"AQ. Tod. the word dnpaywyeiy is used absolutely: onpayeyety ris 
3xAov etc. occurs in the Politics, but not in the °Ad. Tod.’ 

26. xai dy rots retpaxociog x.t.A. Aristotle was friendly to 
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“Theramenes (°A6. Hod. c. 28: Plut. Nic. c. 2), and we find him 
There, unlike most people, laying the responsibility for the fall 
@f the Four Hundred not on his shoulders, but on those of 
Phrynichus. 

29. oloy dy Aapion «7.4. As to the wodsropvAaxes see note on 
u268 a 22. They may probably have been annual magistrates, but 
it would seem that they were re-eligible. We see from 2. 8. 1268a 
- w@1 sqq. that their office was a very important one—the custody of 
the city and of its walls and gates was probably in their hands 
(8 (6). 8. 1322 a 33 sqq.: compare the functions of the woAirapyos 
in Aen. Poliorc. 26. 12 and of the woderdpya: in Acts 17. 6 sqq.}— 
and we may perhaps infer from the passage before us that at Larissa 
it was tenable only by persons possessed of a high property- 
qualification, though the right of electing the woAsrogvAaxes belonged 
to the whole people. We are not told that the demos at Larissa 
elected the magistrates generally, as in some of the oligarchies 
mentioned in 30 sqq. All we are told is that it elected the woA:- 
regurenrs. The rivalry of these great officials with each other 
in courting the body which elected them may have ended (cp. 
1306 a 26 sqq.) in the transfer of their functions to an dpye» 
peridcos at the head of a body of mercenaries, who used his 
position to make himself tyrant of the city. No wonder that 
a State so disunited as Larissa found it difficult to make head 
against the tyrants of Pherae and was obliged to call in Philip 
of Macedon against them (Schafer, Demosthenes, 1. 458). 

90. nal dy Scarg SAtyapxiass ob obro: aipodyra: tas dpyds e& cy 
oe dgyorrds elow xr. It is not quite clear what should be 
supplied before ¢» dcais ddsyapyias. Should we supply dnpayeyoics, 
Of mpouwras al <dAryapyias, OF xivovvras al ddvyapyla €€ airav did 
Gereveuiay Onucywyourrey? I incline to think that we should supply 
the last-mentioned words. We may probably infer from the 
passage before us that in most oligarchies the magistrates were 
elected by the class which was eligible for the magistracies. Among 
the oligarchies referred to here the first form of oligarchy must, it 
would seem, find a place, for in that form the right of electing to 
the higher magistracies would commonly be possessed by a far 
more numerous body than that which had the right to hold them, 
inasmuch as the latter right was commonly confined to citizens 
possessing a high property-qualification (8 (6). 6. 1320 b 21 sqq.). 
The same weakness, however, was shared by other constitutions 
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also—for instance by aristocracies, for offices seem often to have 
been unpaid in aristocracies (2. 11. 1273 a 17 sq.) and must there- 
fore in practice have been tenable only by the rich, and indeed by 
democracies of the Solonian type, in which office was confined to 
the three higher property-classes and some offices were confined 
to the highest class, though the whole people had the right of 
electing to them. The cause of constitutional change here 
indicated by Aristotle—the rivalry of the holders of great offices in 
courting those who elect them with a view to their own aggrandize- 
ment—is indeed widely traceable in history both ancient and 
modern—for instance in the history of ancient Rome and in that 
of our own country—and is far from being confined in its operation 
to oligarchies (see note on 1305 a 28). 

Sl. ddd’ al pev dpxal dx nynpdrev peyddov eloiy & éraspeiy, 
aipoivra: 8 of SéwNtrac 4 6 Bios. Cp. Rhet. ad Alex. 39. 1446b 
24, ddcyapyiay 8 eici Bv0 rpdmoe’ # yap €€ ératpeias § awd raw rysnpdres. 
Here, however, we have éx (not awd) ripnudroy peyddes, and ripgpe 
must mean not ‘ property-qualification,’ but ‘the class possessing 
the property-qualification.’” For é« ranudrey ai dpyai eicie cp. Xen. 
Mem. 4. 6. 12, Grou 8 éx resnudrey (al dpyai cabiorayrat), sAovronparias, 
Grou 3 dx mdvrav, Snyoxpariay, Plato, Rep. 553 A and Laws 698 B, 
and for éx rinydroy peyaddor Pol. 2. 6. 12664 20, of dx rey peyioves 
rynuarey, and Plato, Laws 756 D, rerdpry 8¢ dépew pev ex rou rerdprov 
kai opixpordrou Tiunparos dravras. Oligarchies in which only members 
of certain clubs are eligible for office are not distinctly named in the 
list of oligarchies in 6 (4). 5-6, though the class of oligarchies to 
which they belong is referred to in 6 (4). 15. 1300a 15 sqq. (cp. 
also 6 (4). 14. 1298a 40 sqq.). The oligarchies established by 
Lysander after Aegospotami were of this nature (Plut. Lysand. c. 13, 
xatahuwy b€ rous 8nuous kal rds GAAas modsreias eva per Appoorhy éxcory 
Aaxedaipsmoy xaréderre, Séxa 8¢ dpxovras éx rev in’ avrov ovyxexporypérer 
card mdédw ératpemy’ nal tavra mparrwy duoiws éy re rais wodepias cal 
Tuis cuppdxots yeyernuevais méAeot wapeTAE oxoAaiws, Tpéwoy rid KaTa- 
oxeva(dpevos éaurg thy THs “EAados iyepoviay’ ore yap dptoripdae obre 
mourivony dredeixyve rods dpyovras, add’ éraipeias cal Leviass yapi{dpeves 
Ta mpaypara Kal kupious roy rinns re Kat cokdcews, The oligarchy of 
Abydos so far resembled those founded by Lysander that the 
magistracies were tenable only by persons belonging to certain 
clubs, but it differed from them in this, that the hoplites or the 
demos had the right of electing the magistrates, a peculiar arrange- 
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ment, as Prof. Jowett has already remarked ; it appears, in fact, 
to have resulted in the tyranny of an dpyow» pecidws supported 
by mercenary soldiers (1306 a 26 sqq.). The competition of the 
oligarchs for the favour of the electors would be intensified by the 
circumstance that they belonged to rival clubs. How soon oligarchy 
at Abydos assumed the form described in the text, we have no 
means of knowing, but an oligarchy of some kind was probably 
set up there after the revolt of the city from Athens in B.c. 411 
(Thuc. 8. 62), when it became for more than twenty years ‘the 
great military station of Sparta for her northern Asiatic warfare’ 
«Grote, Hist. of Greece, 9. 443), remaining faithful to the Lacedae- 
monians even after the defeat of their fleet at Cnidus in B.c. 394, 
notwithstanding the general defection of the Greek States of Asia 
Minor. This fidelity was ill repaid at the peace of Antalcidas, 
when with most of Asiatic Greece Abydos was abandoned by the 
Lacedaemonians to Persia. Still even down to the time of 
Demosthenes (c. Aristocr.c. 158) the dissolute (Athen. Deipn. 524 f 
2qq-) but gallant little city (see the story of its heroic defence 
against Philip V of Macedon in B.c. 200 in Polyb. 16. 29-33) 
remained ‘persistently hostile to Athens’ and in all probability 
an oligarchical State. Sestos on the opposite side of the Helles- 
pont was also hostile to Athens (see the account of its fate at 
the hands of Chares in B.c. 353 in Diod. 16. 34); no cities, in 
fact, were more coveted by Athens than these two, which, lying 
as they did at the narrowest point of the Hellespont, were the 
natural stepping-stones between Europe and Asia, and hence 
of great importance. Another important advantage possessed by 
Abydos was the excellence of its harbour, which offered a secure 
anchorage to vessels, while outside it a strong current ran in the 
Hellespont (Polyb. 16. 29. 138q.). That the érapias at Abydos, 
or at any rate their domination, had passed away at the time at 
which Aristotle wrote seems to be implied by his language in 
1306 30 sq. Td modireveoba xa érapeias was bad; cp. Dio 
Chrysost. Or. 45 (2. 206 R), padsora per yap ngiouw pnd repo pnddva 
rowvroey Hos elocyew pnd nal ératpeias wodtrevecOas pnd? els pépn 
Senowary rHy wédwv. 

88. nai Swou rd Stxacripta ph dx Tol wodktreduardés don, ‘and 
where the dicasteries are composed of others than those who are 
eligible for office.’ As to modirevya cp. 1306 a 148q., where this 
seems to be the meaning of the word. Aristotle probably does not 
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mean that the members of the modirevza were excluded from the 
dicasteries, but that membership of the dicasteries was not confined 
to them (cp. 2. 9. 1270 b 8, yivovras & éx rot dnpou wdvres). This 
arrangement existed at one time at Heracleia on the Euxine, and 
it seems to have led to a change of the oligarchy into a democracy. 
If so, this democracy cannot have been that which appears to have 
been instituted at Heracleia at the foundation of the colony (see 
note on 1304b 31); it must have arisen at a later date. If the 
dicasteries referred to by Aristotle were popular dicasteries, and if 
they possessed the power of inflicting the penalties of death and 
exile, no arrangement was more alien to the spirit of an oligarchy 
(6 (4). 9. 1294 b 31-34). This important power was reserved for 
a few not only in most oligarchies but also in such aristocracies as 
the Lacedaemonian and the Carthaginian (6 (4). 9. 1294 b 31 sqq-.: 
3. I. 1275 b g sqq.). The authority which Solon conceded to 
dicasteries open to persons who were not under his constitution 
admissible to office (2. 12. 12744 3, 18 sqq.) was thought by 
many to have proved fatal to the moderate democracy founded 
by him (1274a 3sqq.). When C. Gracchus gave judicial authority 
to the equestrian order (Mommsen, Hist. of Rome, Eng. Trans. 
vol, iii. p. 116), he dealt a heavy blow at the oligarchy. Still 
Aristotle knew of constitutions in which the deliberative and the 
magistracies were oligarchically organized, but the dicasteries were 
organized as in an aristocracy (8 (6). 1. 1317 a 4.8qq.). 

86. ér. 8 Stray enor x.r.A. Supply peraBaddrAoves ri» wodereien 
before drav, This is mentioned in connexion with changes due 
to rd dd didrovexiay Snpaywyeiy because calling in the demos is 
akin to ré 8nuaywyetv, though in strictness there is no ¢diA\csea 
in the case, for the excluded members of the oligarchy are 
obliged to call in the demos. The narrowing of an oligarchy 
is conceived to lead to democracy in a slightly different way 
in 3. 15. 1286 b 18, aiel yap eis éAdrrous dyovres & aicyposip- 
Berav icxupdrepoy 1rd wAnbos xaréorncay, Sor’ énibecOar eal yeréebas 
8npoxparias. 

839. yiyvovras Sé x.rA. Compare (with Prof. Jowett) c. 12. 
1316 b 14 sqq. and Plato, Rep. 555 D: cp. also Eurip. Here. 
Fur. 552 Bothe (588 Dindorf), 

wodXous mévnras, OABious b¢ re Ady~p 
Soxotyras eivat, cuppdyous dvat eyes, 
of ordow €Onxay xai diwAecay mod 
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ép dpwayaics ray wédas, ra a ey — 

Samavacs Ppovda di:advydvF in’ a 
Aeneas (Poliorc. 14. 1) says of debtors in a sae gel city, drov ye 
mal hoPepwrara epedpoi eloww of rooide dvOpeno. The loss of wealth 
would be especially likely to cause constitutional change in 
Oligarchies, because it would often entail exclusion from the 
ruling class, but would it not tend to cause constitutional change 
an democracies also? This cause of change is guarded against 
in c. 8. 1308 b 20 sqq. In illustration of Aristotle's remark the 
Znstances of Catiline and Julius Caesar may be referred to (Appian, 
Bell. Civ. 2. 1 8q.). 

40. dvahsdower, sc. ray dv rH Udcyapyig rues. Cp. c. 12. 1316b 
a8, Gravy per rey iryeudvwr Twis drodéowor Tas ovcias, Kavoropovcty. 

nal ydp of rovodros, ‘ for men of the kind just described also.’ 

41. & rupawidk dwiriBevra: adro{. "EmribecOa: rupavvids here, as 

imc. §. 1305 a 21 and c. 8. 1308 a 22 sq., means ‘affectare 
tyrannidem ’ (Bon. Ind. 281 a 51 8q.), but we have in c. 10. 1311 a 
26 eweriGevras rais povapyias and in 1312 b 18 éweriBevrat rais rupayvict, 
where the meaning is ‘attack monarchies’ or ‘tyrannies.’ Ruined 
Oligarchs, as well as men of wealth and influence, seem to have 
been able to make themselves tyrants (see note on 1302 b 15). 

1. Sowep ‘brwaptvos A:ovictoy dy Lupaxodcas. See Grote, Hist. 1306 a. 
of Greece, 10. 599 and 11. 76 (Congreve). Hipparinus was a lead- 
ing citizen of Syracuse and was, like Dionysius the Elder, one of 
the stratégi who were chosen when the previous stratégi were 
deposed by vote of the people (Diod. 13. 92), and were themselves 
displaced when Dionysius was elected orparnyyis airoxpdrep in 
Bc. 406—5 (Diod. 13. 94: Plut. Dion, c.3: Dict. of Greek and 
Roman Biography, art. Hipparinus). His position as a colleague 
of Dionysius would make it easy for him to aid the designs of 
the latter. That his support of Dionysius, who married his 
daughter Aristomache, enabled him completely to retrieve his 
fortunes, is pointed out by Grote (11. 76), who refers to the fact 
that his son Dion became one of the richest men in Syracuse. 
Aristotle does not mean to imply that Syracuse was under an 
oligarchy when Dionysius the Elder obtained the tyranny ; it was, 
in fact, democratically governed (c. 4. 13044 27 8qq- Plut. Reg. 
et Imp. Apophth. 176 D). 

BZ. nal dv ‘Apgiwéde: x.t.A. See note on 1303b2. ‘A man 
whose name was Cleotimus’ introduced Chalcidian éro:mo:, and after 
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their arrival created a didoress between them and the rich os 
Amphipolis, whether with the view of making himself tyrant o-««— 
some one else, Aristotle does not explain, nor does he tell us how=s”<* 
the thing ended. We cannot even infer from the passage with anpe@_ ©) 
certainty that an oligarchy existed at Amphipolis before the events==—8 at 
here narrated. All that is clear is that Cleotimus’ conduct wasa==-s=0' 
caused by his dissipation of his own fortune, and that his objectax——»<< 
was tyranny, for himself or for another. 

@ Svopa fv Kiedripos. Cp. Hat. 3. 143, ravra elwe daw dp roi =m 
doroict ddxipos, r@ obvopa hy TeAeoapyos: Diod. 15. 30. 3, Neoyéions rs 
vona: [Heraclid. Pont.] De Rebuspubl. 8. 2, "ApxAcyor rip wocyriy a 
Képag dvoua éxrewe: Aristot. Fragm. 508. 1561 a 39, E€foos f 6 E> 
Poxaeis Navp rp Baoirei, rovro 8 fw airg dvopa, fy feos: Ammisn. — ax! 
Marc. 27. 8. 10, Civilem nomine. It is evident that in some of Ba 
these passages the explanation that the word is a proper name is 2=™ 
added because otherwise misapprehension might occur, but this 2&4 
does not seem to be the case in the passage before us. 

8. €\@dvrev. See notes on 1281 b 4, 13. 

4. xai év Alyivp «.r.A. Nothing is known of this ‘ transaction 
with Chares’ from any other source, but it is easy to guess what 
happened. A wealthy Aeginetan who had wasted his fortune in 
riotous living made application to the Athenian general Chares, 
who usually had mercenaries at his disposal, for the assistance of 
his mercenaries in an attempt to make himself or some one else 
(we are not told which) tyrant in Aegina, offering Chares no doubt 
@ great reward in the event of success. The attempt seems to 
have been made, but to have failed. The ‘ promises of Chares’ 
were proverbially delusive (Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. 
Gr. 1. 463). The date of the ‘transaction’ referred to may 
have been s.c. 367, when Chares was stationed at Corinth with 
Athenian mercenaries (Grote, Hist. of Greece, ro. 372, 393). 
Athens was then siding with the Lacedaemonians against Thebes, 
and Aegina, her constant foe, may not improbably have been on 
the side of Thebes. Chares would therefore be glad to substitute 
for the existing government of Aegina a tyrant who would owe his 
position to Athens. For the unfavourable use of rj» xpagw wparrew 
cp. Plato, Laws 831 D. The phrase itself occurs in °A@. oA. c. 18. 
l. 13 Sq. 

6. &ad roradryy aitiay, i.e. because he had dissipated his fortune 
(cp. 1306 b 17 and 3. 13. 1284 a 23 Sq.). 
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7. Sev x.7.d., ‘whence civil trouble is stirred against the oligarchs 
either by the depredators or by those who resist them in their 
depredations.’ ‘The two cases are (1) where the government does 
mot connive at these misappropriations of public moneys, in which 
case the thieves attempt to create a orders to escape punishment (d&¢ 
for, c. 3. 1302 b 21 sqq., which should be compared) ; (2) where 
it does, in which case the section opposed to the peculations rises 
against the conniving government’ (Postgate, Notes on the Politics 
of Aristotle, p. 22). It would seem that at Apollonia on the Euxine 
the revolt against the oligarchy was raised by the opponents of the 
depredators, so that here the oligarchs must have connived at the 
depredations. Cp. Hdt. 3. 82, where we are told that when some 
champion of the demos put a stop to the misdeeds of plunderers of 
public property, he often became a tyrant. 

©. dgovocdca 82 dd:yapyia odx ebBidBopos df adrijs. Plato (Rep. 
545 D) had said that no constitution can be overthrown if ré gov 
was dpyds is at one with itself; Aristotle will commit himself only to 
this, that an oligarchy of which this can be said is not easily over- 
thrown from within; it may be overthrown by the demos or by 
excluded rich men. He remembers the case of Erythrae (1305 b 
x8 8qq.). 

10. onpeiory 82 4 dy Gapoddy woditeia x.t.A. The expression rd 
xpactas odlow airois xadés suggests, if we compare c. 8. 1308 a 10 
eqq-, that Pharsalus put the members of the privileged class as far 

as possible on a level, both in respect of participation in office and 
in other ways. Pharsalus had not always been free from ordas. 
We read in Xen. Hell. 6. 1. 2 sq. that, having been in a state of 
civil discord (cracidcavres), the citizens of Pharsalus at some time 
previous to B.c. 375 entrusted Polydamas, one of their number, 
with the custody of the acropolis and with the receipt and employ- 
ment of the revenue, and that Polydamas proved himself worthy of 
their confidence. Not long after 3.c. 375, however, Pharsalus was 
forced to become dependent on Pherae (Xen. Hell. 6. 1. 18), and 
Jason’s successor, Polyphron, put Polydamas and eight other 
Pharsalians to death (Xen. Hell. 6. 4. 34). In B.c. 352, when 
Philip of Macedon reduced Pherae, Pharsalus exchanged its depen- 
dence on Pherae for a virtual dependence on Macedon. Philip 
showed much favour to the city (Schafer, Demosthenes, 2. 248, 
324, 503), which derived considerable importance from its position 
at ‘the entrance of the most direct and central of the passes which 
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lead from the plains of Thessaly to the vale of the Spercheius and 
Thermopylae ” (Leake, Northern Greece, 1. 449). For how long 
the Pharsalian oligarchy had deserved the praise which Aristotle 
gives it, we cannot say with any certainty ; it did so at any rate at 
the time at which he wrote. His commendation of Pharsalus is 
just what we should expect from a friend of Macedon (see note on 
1304a 10). Not long after it was penned, Pharsalus took part in 
the rising of Thessaly against Macedon in the Lamian War 
(Schafer, Demosthenes, 3. 1. 352). 

1l. woddéy xdprof «lot, ‘are masters of many men’: cp. Xen. 
Hell. 6. 1. 8, where we read of ‘ the cities dependent on Pharsalus’ 
in B.C. 375 (rev €€ tpéy nornpéver wédewv). Philip gave Halus to 
Pharsalus (Strabo, p. 433: Schafer, Demosthenes, 2. 248. 1). 

12. xataddovra: 8¢ x.r.4. This is perhaps suggested by what 
immediately precedes, for to create an oligarchy within an oligarchy 
is the opposite to rd xppeda: opiow avreis cakes. Gilbert (Gr. Staats- 
alt. 2. 101. 1) identifies these senators with the 8npuoupyol of Thuc. 5. 
47. 9, but this is doubtful. That this oligarchy at Elis was overthrown 
is clear from the passage before us, but we are not told whether it was 
overthrown by the members of the woAirevya who found themselves 
virtually excluded from the senate or by an union of these persons 
with the demos or by the demos acting by itself. It was probably 
overthrown by a man named Phormion: compare (with Schn.) 
Plut. Reip. Gerend. Praec. c. 10, ov« dyvo® 8€ dre cal BovAny rues 
érayO7 Kat oheyapxsxny Kodovcavres, Sorep "EqudArns 'AGnyncr cal Soppiew 
rap "HAcios, dvvapzty dua nai 8dfay goxov. It is quite uncertain, how- 
ever, when Phormion lived (see Sus.?, Note 1586, and Gilbert, Gr. 
Staatsalt. 2. 102. 4). 

18. évevijxovra Svras, ‘ being only ninety in number.’ 

Thy 8 afpeow Suvacreutixdy elvar nai dpolay Ty TOv dy Aaxcbai- 
pore yepévtwy. Avvacrevrixny, ‘of a character savouring of a dve- 
oreia, i.e. favourable to the interests of a few very wealthy families : 
see notes on 1271 a g and 1272 b 2. 

19. ylyverat 82... 81. “IgtdBou. We have still to do here with 
revolutions in oligarchies due to the oligarchs themselves, for in the 
cases now described the overthrow of the oligarchy is brought 
about by the oligarchs, who entrust the defence of the State in war 
to mercenary troops or to the demos, or its custody in peace to 
a neutral magistrate at the head of mercenaries. This passage 
corrects Plato, Rep. 551 D sq. (see note on 1305 a 37 8qq.). Kei 
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dy wodéup cai év eipnyy continues gray, 1305 b 39 and 1306a 13. 
Constitutional change was usually more to be feared in time of war 
than in time of peace (Thuc. 3. 82. 3: Plato, Laws 709 A). The 
Athenian democracy, according to Isocr. De Pace, § 51, throve in 
time of peace, but had been twice overthrown in time of war. 

21. dy per wodduw. Should rq be added before woddup? In 26 
we have é 3¢ rq elpnyy, where ry is added before elpyyy probably 
because xal ¢» woAéup xal e» cipnyy has preceded in 20: cp. c. 8. 
1308 b 21, rovs (evras douppdpws xpos ryy wodtreiay, dv pév Snpoxparig 
wpos ri»v Snoxpariay, ev 8¢ GAryapxig mpos thy OAsyapyiay. Yet it should 
be noticed that in 4 (7). 2. 1324b 17, 18 év 8¢ SxvOas is followed by 
ev 3¢ rois “IBnpow just as in the passage before us ¢» pév woAdue is 
followed by é év b¢ ry eipnyy. 

Thy apds tdv Bijpor dmoriay. Cp. C. 10, 1311 a 12, where rd rg 
wAnOer pndéy mecrevew is said to be characteristic of oligarchy. 

22. ¢ ydp dy dyxetpiowcry, sc. rovs orparusras. 

28. odrog wodAdats yiyvera: téparvos. Cp. Demosth. c. Aristocr. 
C. 139, lore yap 8nwov rovG, crs wavres of Eevayourres obros wéAecs xata- 
AapBdvovres "EAAnvidas dpyew (yroves, and Aen. Poliorc. c. 12, olov nal 
‘Hpaxdedras rots é» rq Ldery oumBn’ exayaysuevos yap févous mAciovas 
TOU MpoonxovrTos, Mperoy pay TOUS ayTioTacieTas avyeiAoy, Exacta airous Kai 
Thy wodsw amedecay, Tupayvevévres ixd Tov eicayaydérros rovs févous. 
This seems to refer to Clearchus, who founded in B. c. 364 a tyranny 
which lasted till B.c. 285 (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 190: Grote, 
Hist. of Greece, Part 2, c. 98, vol. 12. 622 sqq.). Here we come 
upon tyrants who became tyrants, unlike some of their earlier 
compeers (c. 5. 1305 a 8 sqq.), without having been demagogues. 
In this, and also in having been leaders of mercenary troops, they 
resemble many tyrants of mediaeval Italy. 

Sowep dv KopivOy Tipopdyns. As Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 
90. 4) points out, Aristotle here implies that Corinth was under 
an oligarchy when Timophanes was appointed. This agrees with 
Plut. Dion, c. 53. It was at the time at war with Argos and 
Cleonae (Plut. Timol. c. 4). According to Diod. 16. 65. 3, 
Timophanes did not actually make himself tyrant, but only acted 
like a tyrant; Plutarch, however (Timol. c. 4), and Aristotle here 
speak otherwise. As to Timophanes, see Grote, Hist. of Greece, 
us has c. Bi vol 11. 192 sqq- The distrust of the demos felt by 

yarch ees d be intensified by the circumstances 
retu Argos of the exiled democrats, 
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which Diodorus refers to B.c. 375 (15. 40. 3), and by the scheme 
of Athens in B.c. 366 to get possession of Corinth, in which she 
may probably have counted on aid from the Corinthian demos 
(Xen. Hell. 7. 4. 4 sq.: Grote, Hist. of Greece, Part 2, c. 79, vol. 
10. 396 sq.). The appointment of Timophanes was subsequent to 
the failure of this Athenian project (Grote, Part 2, c. 85, vol. 11. 193). 

24. &v Se awhelous x.1.A. Supply dou. “Eoras is omitted in 
8 (6). 1. 1317 a 17 (where see note), and 4» ef probably in 5 (8). 
3. 1337 b 35 sq., and écrw apparently in 8 (6). 3. 1318 a 38. 

25. ér2 82 «rd. Cp. Plato, Rep. 551 D sq. Machiavelli 
remarks (Discorsi sopra la prima Deca di Tito Livio, 1. 6) that the 
circumstance that the Romans did not, like the Venetians, abstain 
from employing the plebs in war ‘ gave the plebs additional force 
and influence and infinite occasions of raising tumults.’ We read 
in a quotation from the /remdenblatt of Vienna (Zimes, Oct. 12, 
1893) that ‘the introduction of conscription [in Austria] made it 
morally incumbent on the State to grant the right to vote to those 
who had borne heavy burdens for the commonweal.’ ‘ Taine 
(Origines de la France Contemporaine: Le Régime Moderne, r. 
284-296) justly describes conscription as the natural companion 
or brother of universal suffrage ’ (Lecky, Democracy and Liberty, 
ed. 1, 1. 261). 

26. dv Se rq eipfyy xtA. See note on 21. “Apyxovrs peowddy, 
‘to a neutral magistrate ’ standing midway between the contending 
parties: cp. Eth. Nic. 5. 7. 1132 a 22, cat (nrovor diaxaorhy péoor, cai 
cadovow Enos pecidious, ws €ay rou péovou Tyas, Tou Saiov revédpmerer, 
and Pol. 6 (4). 12. 12@7 4 4, é» pépes yap dpyew ox dy twopeiveap 
(Sc. of rAovetoe nai of wévyres) 81a Ty amoriay Thy wpds GAAHAOUS* wavrayos 
dé moréraros 6 dtairnrns, Ssarnrys 8’ 6 péoos, where &d ri» amoviay 
ry mpds dAAnAovs again occurs. Were the services of a ‘neutral 
magistrate’ ever resorted to in conflicts between rich and poor 
as well as in conflicts between two oligarchical factions? The 
position of Polydamas of Pharsalus (see note on 1306 a ro) must 
be distinguished from that of a ‘neutral magistrate, for we are 
not told that he was at the head of a body of mercenaries, and 
besides he was charged with the receipt and employment of the 
revenue, which the ‘neutral magistrate’ does not seem to have been. 

29. Swep cuvéBy x.t.d. “Orep refers to Ss eviore yiveras «upset 
aporépwy. Larissa and Abydos are here again named together, as 
in 1305 b 29-33. Perhaps in both the competition of high magis- 
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trates for the favour of the people produced in the minds of the two 
oligarchical factions a strong distrust of each other, and led to the 
custody of the acropolis, walls, and gates of the city being placed 
in the hands of a ‘neutral magistrate, who however ultimately 
made himself master of both factions. That there were two factions 
at Larissa in B.c. 431 we see from Thuc. 2. 22, iyouvro 8¢ atray 
«x péy Aapions LoAupydns xai "Apiordvous, amd rs ordcews éxdrepos. 
I take emi ris réov “Adevadaey dpyis ra» sepi Sizoy to mean ‘in the 
time of the rule of Simus the Aleuad’ (cp. c. 10. 1312 b 10, 9 ré» 
sept T'éAeva rupayvis), and Simus was in all probability the ‘ neutral 
magistrate’ referred to, just as Iphiades was at Abydos. The 
name Simus (as to which see note on 1304 a 29 and cp. Plin. Nat. 
Hist. 11. 158, where the Roman name Silo, derived from silus, 
‘snub-nosed,’ is compared with it) is one which occurs more than 
once in the family of the Aleuadae—for instance, the father of 
an early Aleuas was named Simus (Euphorion in Miiller, Fragm. 
Hist. Gr. 3. 72)—but there can be little doubt that the Simus of 
the passage before us is the well-known Simus of Larissa, who is 
said by Demosthenes (De Cor. c. 48) to have, in conjunction with 
Eudicus, also of Larissa, brought Thessaly into subjection to Philip 
of Macedon, and to have lost his favour as soon as he had done so. 
We read of his dissolute youth in {[Demosth.] c. Neaer. cc. 24 sq., 
108. He is thought to have been tetrarch of one of the four 
divisions into which Thessaly was broken up by Philip in B.c. 342 
(Demosth. Phil. 3. 26: Curtius, History of Greece, Eng. Trans., 5. 
368 : Schafer, Demosthenes, 2. 402: Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 13. 3), 
and his name may appear in this capacity on some coins of Larissa 
of the fourth century B.c. which bear the inscription 1M0z (Gardner, 
Catalogue of Greek Coins, Thessaly, Introduction, p. xxvi, and 
p. 3x: Head, Hist. Num. pp. 253, 255). As to Iphiades, that he was 
a skilful soldier appears from the narrative in Aen. Poliorc. c. 28. 6 
(referred to by Schneider). The Iphiades mentioned in Demosth. 
c. Aristocr. cc. 176—7, who had a son in Cersobleptes’ custody as 
a hostage on behalf of Sestos, may probably be the same man. 
Another Iphiades of Abydos is mentioned in Polyb. 16. 30. 7. 
That clubs were often ‘centred round a single individual’ we see 
from the example of those at Athens, where we hear of the clubs 
of Phaeax, Euphiletus, Alcibiades, and others (Vischer, Kleine 
Schriften, 1. 1563-204, quoted by L. Whibley, Political Parties in 
Athens, p. 83 sq.). 
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81. yivovra: 8¢ ordoerg x.t.A. Aristotle has just been describing 
how oligarchies were often overthrown if power were placed in the 
hands of captains of mercenaries or a demos or a neutral magistrate, 
and now he goes on to show that ordces might arise within the 
circle of the oligarchs themselves without any external intervention. 
They might arise either when the oligarchs treated each other 
despitefully or when the oligarchy itself was intrinsically over- 
despotic. In either case some of the oligarchs might step in and 
overthrow the oligarchy. Aristotle suggests precautions against the 
former source of trouble in c. 8. 1308 a 31 sqq. Cp. Plut. Reip. 
Gerend. Praec. c. 32. 824 F sqq. 

82. tév dy TH SAtyapxig. Cp. Hicks, Greek Historical Inscrip- 
tions, No. 126 (an inscription from Chios), of év rj dAcyapyig. 

$4. pédy is answered by 8¢, 36. 

ai elpnudva: apérepor, in c. 4. 1303b 37-1304a 17. Supply 
¢yévovro from ywovra, 31. 

835. nai rhy dy "Eperpig 8 ddtyapxiay thy rev iwedwr x.t.d. Cp. 6 
(4). 3. 1289 b 36-40. This Eretrian oligarchy helped Peisistratus 
in his final recovery of the tyranny at Athens (A6. Tod. c. 15). 
Diagoras was evidently one of the oligarchs, and his disappointment 
(probably of the hand of an heiress) was due not to the decision of 
a dicastery, but to a factious intrigue against him (cp. 33, «xara- 
oracid{erbas xar& yduous). The Diagoras mentioned in {Heraclid. 
Pont.] De Rebuspubl. c. 12 (Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 217), 
Auaydpg els Endprny ropevopéry nai ey KopivOp redeurncarrs *Eperpecis 
elxéva fornoay, is probably the same man. Miller distinguishes 
him from the famous Aszydépas 6 aéeos of Melos. Gilbert (Gr. 
Staatsalt. 2. 66) thinks that the overthrow of this oligarchy by 
Diagoras probably occurred before the Persian wars, 

86. dx 82 BSixacrynpiou xpicews x.7.A. Mocyeia was a criminal 
offence in Greek States (Aeschin. c. Timarch. c. 91: ‘A@, Mod, 

c. 59). The technical term po:yeia included at Athens not ony 
ier: but also some kinds of illegal intercourse with unmarne 
women or widows, and the offender, if taken in the act, might] 
put to death by the husband, or, in the case of an unmarried 
or widow, by the father, brother, or grandfather, if Ver «i 
und Schémann, Der attische Process, ed. Lipsius 
Aristotle makes some suggestions as to the punish 
in 4 (7). 16. 1335 b 38 8qq.; he se ms to F 
punishment mentioned in the text s 
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a wooden yoke placed on the back of the neck, which kept the 
head bowed down (see Suidas, s. vv. Kigeves and ’Ewixovpos, and 
Schol Aristoph. Plut. 476), and exposure in it in the most public 
part of the city was a punishment rather for thieves than for 
nobles (Pollux, 10. 177: Demosth. c. Timocr. c. 114: Plut. Nic. 
c. 11, where we read of Hyperbolus, otros ey rp rére xpdvqp rod pér 
dorpaxov wéppe ribipevos daurdy, dre 31 rp cio paddoy wpoanxwr). 
It may, however, have been an obsolete punishment revived for 
the occasion, for a similar punishment was inflicted on adulteresses 
at Cyme (Plut. Quaest. Gr. 2). The punishment inflicted on 
Dercyllidas by Lysander (Xen. Hell. 3. 1. 9: Grote, Hist. of 
Greece, Part 2, c. 72, vol. 9. 289) was far less degrading, yet he felt 
it deeply. The ordces at Heracleia (probably the Pontic Heracleia) 
and Thebes to which Aristotle refers were apparently well known. 
We are not told whether they led to any change in the constitution. 

L. dgedoveixnnoay yap adrods. ‘Aovexeiy seems here to have an 1306 b. 
accusative of the person after it because it contains much of the 
meaning of qdiAoveixws édiagay Or éxdAacay. But verbs compounded 
‘with ¢@c\o- occasionally take an accusative of the person: so ¢sAc- 
@ropycis in Plato, Laws 927 B and Polyb. 5. 74. 5, and dsdarOpoweiv 
im Polyb. 3. 76. 2 and 11. 26.5. Richards, however, would read 
etrois with Liddell and Scott (8. v. @idroverxéw). 

3. dy dyopg, as in 6 (4). 15. 1299 b 16 and often in Plato (see 
Ast, Lex. Platon. s.v. dyopa). In 7 (5). 12. 1315 b 20 we have rdw 
deipcdvra viv dy 17 dyopG xabnpevoy, As to xara wédkey and «ard rip 
sdkuy see note on 1285 b 13. 

8. wodAai 82 «.7.4. We read in Diod. 15. 40. 2 that the holders 
of office in the Peloponnesian oligarchies in the days of Lace- 
daemonian supremacy had dealt with the citizens imperiously 
(éxsraxrixeos), and that they suffered in consequence after the fall 
of the oligarchies. This throws light on the meaning of dya» 
deoworsads here. Cp. also 3. 6.12794 21 and 6 (4). 3. 12904 27 sq. 

6. ylyvovra: 82 «.7.4. Compare 2. 12. 1274a 12 and the changes 
dd r¥yas mentioned in 7 (5). 3. 13034 3 sqq. The polity would 
be exposed to changes of this kind because it imposed a property- 
qualification on members of the assembly (6 (4). 9. 1294 b 3 sqq.: 
6 (4). 13. 1297 b 1 sqq.). Some oligarchies would not be affected 
by the change in the value of property to which Aristotle refers— 
for instance, those in which office was confined to members of 
° certain clubs (7 (5). 6. 1305 b 31 8q.), or to persons who in addition 
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to possessing a high property-qualification were elected by the 
woNirevpa (6 (4). 5. 1292b 1 sq.) or succeeded to office by right 
of birth (1292 b 4 sqq.). Aristotle omits to refer to the democracies 
in which a property-qualification for office existed (6 (4). 4. 1291 b 
39 sqq.: 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 27 sqq.). If there were aristocracies in 
which there was a property-qualification for office, notwithstanding 
the counsel given in 6 (4). 9. 1294 b 10 sqq.—and Thurii seems to 
have been a case in point (7 (5). 7. 1307 a 23-29)—Aristotle is silent 
also as to these. Nor does he take any notice here of the liability 
of the same constitutions to a change in the opposite direction— 
that of increased narrowness—if the general level of wealth in the 
State should fall instead of rising, though he deals with this also 
in 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 35 sqq. A property-qualification for the 
assembly appears to have existed in some oligarchies in which an 
assembly existed (6 (4). 9. 1294b 3 sq.), but Aristotle refers here 
only to property-qualifications for office. For the effect of peace 
on the prosperity of Greek States see Diod. 11. 72. 1 and Menand. 
Inc. Fab. Fragm. 95 (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4.259). It is possible 
that the cessation of internal war in Greece enforced by the 
Congress of Corinth after the battle of Chaeroneia (see Schifer, 
Demosthenes, 3. 1. 48) had done something by the time at which 
Aristotle wrote to raise the average level of wealth in Greek States 
(see as to Athens Schifer, Demosthenes, 3. 1. 272). According to 
Roscher, Politik, p. 412, ‘the old centurial constitution of Rome 
had wellnigh lost its timocratic character by the time of Fabius 
Maximus, in B.c. 304, because the property required for the first 
class hardly implied even well-to-do circumstances.’ 

8. Boudevoucr, i.e. Sovdevrai eto: (Sus. Ind. s.v.). Cp. 3. 11. 
12824 29 sq. See note on 1299 b 32. 

tas GAAas dpxds. In many of the oligarchies to which Aristotle 
refers judicial functions would be exercised by magistrates; indeed, 
some claimed that a member of a dicastery held a magistracy (see 
note on 12754 26). 

9. wodAdxis ydp x.7r.A. Bonitz (Ind. s.v. Anacoluthia) compares 
this passage with De Gen. An. 3. 9. 758b 2, ra 3° ev atrois {@oro- 
xourta Tpdrov Twa pera rd ovoTnpa Td €€ apyns goades yivera:, De Gen. 
An. 4. 1. 765 b 31 sqq., and Top. 1. 15. 106a 1 sqq., remarking 
that in all these passages ‘ nominativus in principio enunciati ponitur 
quasi absolute et tituli instar.’ Susemihl, like Coray, Thurot, and 
others, believes that something has dropped out of the text after 
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ovpfaive, but Bonitz is probably right. See notes on 13044 14, 
1315 b 40, and 1326 a 34. 

IL. ederppias yryvopdems. Cp. Xen. Hiero, 5. 4, dAXd phy ob8’ ay evern- 
prev yevopsveav apbovia ray ayabéy yiyyyra, ob8é rére ovyxaipes 5 Tupayvos. 

14. dx apocaywyis. See note on 13362 18. 

17. cracdLovc: refers to 1306a 31 sqq. I have not found any 
other passage in which constitutions are said craowd{ev: this is often 
said of States. Yet cp. Plato, Laws 757 A. 

Stes 82 x7. All constitutions are said in c. 12. 13164 18 sqq. 
to change more often into their opposites than into allied forms. 
Aristotle more than once traces, though less fully than we should 
wish, how democracies ruled by law pass into absolute democracies 
(e.g. in c. 5. 1305a 28 sqq. and 2. 12. 1273b 35-1274 21), 
and we learn something as to the way in which a similar change 
occurs in oligarchy from c. 3. 1302b 15 sqq., c. 6. 1306a 24 8q., 
c. 8.1308 a 18 sqq., b6 sqq., and 1309 a 23 sqq., but of the change 
from absolute oligarchies and democracies into oligarchies and 
democracies ruled by law we hear hardly anything from him. He 
does not tell us how this happy change was to be brought about 
(for instances of it see note on 1305 b 3), but it is easy to see that 
anything which promoted a more equal distribution of property 
would tend in this direction in oligarchies, and that anything 
which diminished the omnipotence of the assembly and the 
demagogues would tend in a similar direction in democracies. 

20. ras xupiouvs. For the fem. form «ipus cp. (with Sus.* Ind.) 
3- 15. 1285 b 36 and 8 (6). 8. 13234 7. It is not meant that there 
are more xvpios Anpoxparias xal ddcyapxias than one (cp. 8 (6). 5. 
1320a 17). In 6 (4). 4. 12924 48qq. and 6(4). 5. 1292b 5 sqq. 
only one form of each in which the law is not supreme is recognized. 

23. "Ev 82 rais dpioroxpariats x1.A. Nothing answers to al pér, 
but these words seem to be virtually taken up in 13074 5 8qq. 
Some ordoes in aristocracies arise from the fewness of those who 
share in office (cp. c. 8. 1309 a 2, Td rods yropipous elvat dv rais dpyais 
épurroxparixcy), and others from too large a proportion of power 
being given to the rich. The latter sort seems to be thought by 
Aristotle to be the more destructive (Avovra: 8¢ pddiora, 13074 5). 
The former cause of ordois is said to be most operative when it is 
reinforced by other causes of discontent—(1) when virtue is thought 
not to meet with its due meed of honour, whether it is that the 
many claim to be equal in virtue to the ruling few, or that indi- 
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viduals of high merit and position are insulted by men of still higher 
position, or that an individual of manly character is excluded from 
office; or again (2) when there is a great inequality of wealth in 
the State, some of the citizens being very rich and others very poor; 
or again (3) when an individual already great is not satisfied with 
his greatness but seeks to be sole ruler. All Aristotle’s examples 
but one are taken from Lacedaemonian history, and he evidently 
regards the sharers in office in the Lacedaemonian aristocracy as 
few, notwithstanding that the ephorate was open to all the citizens. 
The Lacedaemonian aristocracy was also affected by the other cause 
of ordovs in aristocracies. It did not, indeed, like Thurii at one time 
(1307 a 27 sqq.), make a high property-qualification a condition 
of the tenure of office, but it allowed property to find its way into 
the hands of a few (1307 a 35 sq.). It is implied in c. 8. 1308 a 
3 sqq. that aristocracies are not safe constitutions. It will be 
noticed that in none of the instances adduced in 1306 b 27-1307 
5 was the ordo«s successful. 

28. elpnra, in c. 6. 1305 b 2 sqq. 

24. Sia rd nal thy dptcroxpariay Sdtyapxfay elvai was. Cp. 
1307 2 34 8q- 

25. oi dpyovres = of row dpyew perdyovres = of rév dpyey peréyovres: 
cp. c. 8. 1308 b 34 sq., 37 sq. 

od pévrot Sid tadrév éAiyo. The rulers are few in an oligarchy 
because the rich are few, in an aristocracy because the good are few. 

26. dwei Soxet ye Sid radra nai 4 dpioroxparia dAtyapyia efvas. 
This is added in confirmation of what has just been said, that the 
rulers are few both in aristocracy and in oligarchy. It is because 
they are few in both that some take aristocracy to be a kind of 
oligarchy (6 (4). 3. 12904 16 sq.). The inference drawn from the 
fact is a proof of the reality of the fact. Cp. 4 (7). 13. 13322 25 8qq., 
where a false inference drawn from the fact that happiness is 
concerned with the use of absolute goods is adduced in evidence 
of the fact. For the interposition of od peévros da ratrén édjéyes 
between érei—eivar and év dudorépas yap ddiyor ol dpxovres, Cp. 3. 4. 
1277a 22 Sq., where rids perros moXirov is similarly interposed, 
4 (5). 7. 1307a 27, where rd elpnudvow refers not to what immedi- 
ately precedes, but to 23, 9 pé» dpioroxparia eis Shor, and 6 (4). 8. 
1293 b 24, where ravrn» refers not to rupavvidos, which immediately 
precedes, but to ris cvopalopevns modcrelas. 

27. rodro, i.e. the production of ordois by the fewness of the rulers. 
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28. Srav fj 1d wijbos trav wehpornparropdvew ds Sporoy Kar’ dperhy, 
‘ when the mass of the people is of the type which is elated with the 
belief that it is like the ruling few in virtue.’ Téyv redpornuariopévor, 
SC. wAnéov, Td wHOos ( = db dqyos in Diod. 15. 72. 2) here stands 
in opposition to the ruling few, just as it is opposed to of dpyovres 
in 6 (4). 14. 3298 b 34 sqq. The true sAqGos for an aristocracy is 
@ wAnGos dpyeaGas Surdpuevor Thy Taw CAevOtper apyny Und rey Kar’ aperiy 
Fytnomxay wpds wodsruxhy apyny (3. 17. 1288a 10 sqq.): if the rAjdos 
thinks itself just as iyeuovudy xpos wodcriuxhy dpyny as the rulers, 
trouble will result. When the ruled are of a high spirit, they are 
inclined to plot against their rulers (c. 11. 13144 15 Sqq.: cp. 
Plato, Symp. 182 C, 190 B). 

29. oloy dy AaxeSainon x.r.A. Different accounts are given of 
the origin of the Partheniae: perhaps those who were friendly to 
Tarentum took a more favourable view of it than others. Aristotle 
often speaks well of Tarentum, and the account given of the origin 
of the Partheniae in the passage before us is more favourable than 
most. Antiochus, an historian belonging to the rival city of 
Syracuse and contemporary with Thucydides, says (ap. Strab. 
p. 278) that they were sons of ‘ Lacedaemonians’ who had been 
degraded to the rank of Helots because they had failed to serve in 
the Messenian War (the First Messenian War), and that they were 
themselves driysos. I do not think (with Sus.*, Note 1592) that by 
‘ Lacedaemonians’ Antiochus means Perioeci, for the word is used 
of Spartans in the account given by Strabo (p. 279) of Ephorus’ 
views (cp. Diod. 15. 66 and [Heraclid. Pont.] De Rebuspubl. 
c. 26). The account given on the authority of Ephorus by Strabo 
<p. 279) is less unfavourable. According to Ephorus the Spartans 
serving in Messenia in the tenth year of the Messenian War, finding 
that owing to their ten years’ absence from home the citizen-popu- 
lation was dwindling, and being themselves precluded from 
returning by the oath which they had taken not to return till the 
Messenians were conquered, sent home the younger men, who had 
not taken the oath, to recruit the population by intercourse with 
Spartan virgins. This account treats the founders of Tarentum as 
the sons of Spartan fathers (whether of Homoei is not clear) and 
Spartan mothers, but by irregular, though specially authorized, 
unions. Aristotle, on the other hand, in the passage before us 
implies that in his opinion the Partheniae had Spartan Homoei for 
their fathers ; of their mothers he says nothing. A fourth account 
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is to be found in [Heraclid. Pont.] De Rebuspubl. c. 26, dre d¢ 
Aaxedayioscs Meconvias éxedipow, ai ywooices, axdoras rovrev, wasdas 
rivas tyerrncay, obs dy ixofias edyow of seripes os ota Seras avraw xxi 
Ilapbevias daddouy. If this statement is founded on the ‘ Constitn- 
tions’ ascribed to Aristotle, like many others in [Heraclid. Pont.] 
De Rebuspublicis, the ‘Constitutions’ did not agree with the 
Politics. For while the Politics represent the Partheniae as the sons 
of Spartan Homoei, (Heraclid. Pont.] De Rebuspublicis represents 
them as the sons of Spartan women by unknown fathers, possibly 
Helots. For another instance of a discrepancy between the Politics 
and (Heraclid. Pont.] De Rebuspubl. see note on 1294b 10. It 
should be noticed that a similar, but still keener, controversy raged 
as to the position and character of the original colonists of the 
Epizephyrian Locri, the unfavourable side being here taken by 
the ‘Constitution of the Locrians’ ascribed to Aristotle and the 
favourable by Timaeus (Polyb. 12. 5, 6, 10-12: Aristot. Fragm. 
604). The fact probably is that many unions were temporarily 
recognized as legitimate during the First Messenian War, when the 
numbers of the Spartans were being thinned by the war, which 
were no longer regarded as legitimate when the war came to an 
end and the drain ceased. Cp. 3. 5.1278 a 28 sqq. 

30. dx rév dpotev yap fioay, ‘for they were descended from the 
Homoei,’ is added to explain why they held themselves to be like 
the ruling few in virtue. Descent from the good, however, is not 
a sure evidence of goodness (1. 6. 1255 b 1sqq.). Aristotle implies 
that the Partheniae were not Homoei, but does not tell us why they 
were not. His view may be that they were the sons of fathers who 
were Homoei by mothers of an inferior grade. As to the Homoei 
of the Lacedaemonian State, see Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta 
and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 39. 

81. 4 Stay twesg x.t.A. Ties stands in contrast to rd wAnOos, 28. 
It appears to refer to single individuals, for Lysander is mentioned 
in illustration. See note on 1327 b 38. 

88. ofoy Adcav8p0s dws tév Baciwtéwv. First by king Pausanias 
when he intervened against Lysander at Athens in B.c. 403 after the 
fall of the Thirty (Xen. Hell. 2. 4. 29), and afterwards by king 
Agesilaus in Ionia (Plut. Lysand. c. 23). 

84. dvBpc8ns, and therefore piArdripos (Rhet. 2. 17. 1391 a 22 Sq.) 
and duvduevos dpyew (Eth. Nic. 4. 11. 1126b 1 sq.). Thus dvdpedns 
is not far removed in meaning from ryepomxds (c. 8. 1308 a 8). 
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oloy Kivd8ev «1.4. Cp. Xen. Hell. 3. 3. 5, where we read of 
inadon, obros 8 fe xal rd cides veavioxos nai ry Yuxyy eSpectos, ov 
guerra tev Spoiey. See for the story of Cinadon Xen. Hell. 3. 3. 4-11, 
Polyaen. 2. 14, and Grote, Hist. of Greece, Part 2, c. 73, vol. 9. 343 
sqq. His object was to be pydens Frrev dv Aaxedaiuon (Xen. Hell. 
3- 3-11). His case illustrates the danger of excluding from office 
and placing in a position of inferiority a man of manly and vigorous 
character, where the ruling class is small and those excluded have 
‘weapons of any kind at their disposal (Xen. Hell. 3. 3. 5,7). It 
does not appear that Cinadon had been oppressed or ill-treated in 
any way. Aristotle probably remembers the affair of Cinadon when 
mc, 8. 1308 a 8 he recommends aristocracies to bring within the 
constitution any of those outside it who are fit to rule. The 
oligarchy of Massalia was in this matter wiser than the Lacedae- 
monian aristocracy, for it would have brought Cinadon within the 
privileged class (8 (6). 7.1321 a 29 sqq.). Compare the conspiracy 
of Francesco Balduino at Venice in 1412 (H. F. Brown, Venice, 
p- 371 sq.). 

36. én Stray x.r.A. Precautions are taken against this evil inc. 8. 
1308 b 248qq. For the results of a great inequality of property 
see 6 (4). 11. 1295b 21 sqq. and 1296a 1 sqq. Cp. Sallust, De 
Coniur. Catil. c. 20. 18 sqq. 

37. xai pddrora dy roig wokduacs ToUro yivera. Aristotle’s remark 
is confirmed by the experience of Rome in the Second Punic War 
(see Lange, Rém. Alterth. 2. 170 8q.). The English landowners 
grew richer in the long war with Napoleon and the poor poorer. 

ourdBn 82 nai rodro «.r.A. ‘This also,’ i.e. orders resulting from 
the production by war of strong contrasts of wealth and poverty, 
occurred at Lacedaemon, as well as ordow resulting from the 
causes mentioned before. There is nothing to show whether the 
Messenian War here referred to is the same as that mentioned in 
3. 9. 1270a 3. It seems likely from 2. 9. 1269b 3 8qq. that 
Aristotle looked back to more wars than one between the Lace- 
daemonians and Messenians. If we follow the traditional account 
and that of Pausanias, we shall say that the Messenian War referred 
to is the Second Messenian War. The raids of Aristomenes from 
his fastness at Eira during this war were so ruinous to the farms 

of the Spartans both in Messenia and in the neighbouring part of 
Laconia that the Messenians profited more by the cultivation of the 
land than the Spartans, and an ordinance was made that the land 
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exposed to these raids should not be sowh while the war lasted, xai 
aid rovrou cirotveia éyévero év Indpry xai duov ty cirodeig ordats’ ov yap 
qvelxovro ol ravry Ta xrnpata torres ra oderepa apyd elvas, nal rovras 
per ra Suihopa diéAve Tupratos (Paus, 4. 18, 1-3). The owners of 
land in Messenia and the border of Laconia, in fact, were im- 
poverished, while the owners of land farther from the seat of war 
grew richer, because they alone had produce to sell. 

89. Bidov 82 [nai rodro] dx Tis Tupraiou worjoees THe Kahoupdrns 
Edvopias. As to [xal roiro] see critical note. For motyors in the 
sense of ‘poem’ see Liddell and Scott. The poem was intended 
to compose dissensions at Sparta, and hence its title. 

1307 a, 1. OAPdpevor ydp twes «.7.A. This is mentioned to show that war 
produces ordois by producing extremes of wealth and poverty. 

2. én édvy mg péyas 9G x.7.A. We pass here to a case in which the 
plotter is not, as in the instances previously given, driven to plot by 
humiliation or poverty, but plots purely from ambition. See note 
on 13044 17. 

3. Before ta povapyy supply ordow xivei. 

Sowep dy Aaxedainon «.7.4. See notes on 1333 b 34 and 1301 b 
19. The aim ascribed to the Pausanias of the passage before us, 
that of becoming sole ruler, agrees well with that ascribed to 
‘ Pausanias the king’ in 4 (7). 14. 1333 b 32 sqq., where he is said 
to have been accused of seeking to rule his own State. In ¥ (5). 
I. 1301 b 20 sq., on the other hand, ‘ Pausanias the king’ is said to 
have sought according to some to abolish the ephorate, which might 
seem at first sight a more restricted aim; still, as the ephorate 
resembled a tyranny in the extent of its power (2.9. 1270b 13 8q.: 
2. 6. 1265 b 40), there is nothing in this account of his aim to show 
that ‘ Pausanias the king’ is not referred to in the passage before 
us. The ephorate was the main barrier in the way of any one who 
sought to set up a tyranny at Sparta. Aristotle does not commit 
himself to a positive statement that Pausanias was guilty. For xara 
tov Mndixov mddepor Cp. C. 12. 1315 b 28, xara riv dpyny, and Hdt. 7. 
137, xara rév [leAorovynoicy xai ’AOnvaiwr mddepor. 

5. Kai év Kapyn8én “Avywy. As to Anno or Hanno see Justin, 
20.5 and 21. 4. He appears to have been one of the Carthaginian 
generals in a war in Sicily with Dionysius the Elder (Justin, 20. g. 
11 sqq.). Aristotle is careful not to: affirm his guilt, and it seems 
to have been doubted (Justin, 22. 7. 10); at any rate he did not 
succeed any more than Pausanias did in making himself tyrant. 
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Meltzer, however (Gesch. d. Karthager, 1. 504), takes Aristotle to 
refer here and in c. 12. 1316a 34 to an earlier Hanno. To what 
Hanno Plut. Reip. Gerend. Praec. c. 3 and Aelian, Var. Hist. 14. 30 
and Hist. An. 5. 39, refer is uncertain. In 2.11. 1272 b 32 Aristotle 
says that no ordois worth mentioning had occurred at Carthage. 

Méorras 82 pddtora «.t.. Avovra: is emphatic. If aristocracies 
are troubled with cords for the reasons which have been mentioned, 
both polities and aristocracies are mostly overthrown owing to some 
contravention of justice in the framing of the constitution itself, and 
especially to an undue leaning in favour of either the rich or the 
many. Cp. 6 (4). 12. 1297 2 6, dom & a» dyuewov 4 wodtrela py6j, 
rogoure pomperépa. In the passage before us ain) 7 wodcreia Seems 
to be tacitly contrasted with the administration of the State (cp. 
c. 8, 1308 b 32, nal rots vdpuars xal rH GAAW olxovopig, and 2. 9. 127048 
53 8qq.)- 

7. dpxh ydp, sc. Avcews. Cp. c. 8. 1307 b 39. 

lL. radra ydp «.1.X., ‘for it is only these two things that polities 
endeavour to mingle and most of the so-called aristocracies also.’ 
See note on 1293 b 20. 

18. roéry, ‘only in this,’ i.e. in the way in which they mix these 
two things. 

14. 8a rod’, ‘on account of this,’ i.e. the way in which the two 
things are mixed. For the repetition of rovro see notes on 1284 b 
38, 1325 b 11, and 1317 b 5. 

ai péy, aristocracies: at 84, polities. 

18. tds ydp dwoxdtvodcas padAov wpds Thy Sdtyapy(ay, SC. soAsrefas. 
For the phrase cp. 6 (4). 8. 1293 b 34-38. 

16, 73 wAKG0s. See note on 1322 b 16. 

17. upettréy te ydp «.t.4. The many are stronger than the 
few and therefore have a securer hold of power, and besides 
they are more apt to be content with an equal share. Euripides 
had already said of the rich (Suppl. 225 Bothe, 238 Dindorf), 

ol per dABi0x 
dvededcis re wAedvay 1’ dpdo’ dei. 
In pmAocw dyaxéow foov fxovres Aristotle repeats the remark of 
Callicles in Plato, Gorg. 483 C, dyanéox ydp, olpas, atroi (i.e. of 
dobevdis dvOpwno Kai of woddoi), dy rd lov Zxwor Havddrepor dvres. Cp. 
also c. 8. 1308 a 11 sq. With dyawéow supply ol wAclous from rd 
wAesow (see note on 1319 b 14). 
19. For of éy raig edwopias cp. Eth. Nic. 4. 8. 1124 b 19, rovs ¢ 
Bb2 
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afiopart xat evrvyias, and Rhet. 2. 5. 1382 b 35, of ep evruxias peydAdas 
ovres. 

20. Sdws 8 dp Swérepow x.1.d. According to Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 
1160b 21 sq. the normal constitutions are most apt to change 
into their wapexBaces—kingship into tyranny, aristocracy into olig- 
archy, timocracy (i.e. polity) into democracy. But according to 
Pol. 7 (5). 12. 1316 a 18 sqq. constitutions are most apt to change 
into their opposites—democracy, for instance, into oligarchy, and 
gice versa. ‘H modcreia, ‘the constitution,’ as in 19. 

21. éxarépwy, ‘either favoured class,’ whether it be the rich or 
the poor. 

13 opérepoy, ‘quod suum est’ (Vict.). 

22. ¥ pev wodsteia eis Sijpov. So at Tarentum (c. 3. 1303 a 3 sqq.) 
and at Syracuse (c. 4. 1304a 278qq.). The freedom with which 
the article is added and omitted in 22-25 deserves notice. See 
Vahlen on Poet. 21. 1457 b 7. 

dpicroxparia 8 els édtyapxiav. Aristotle appears to have antici- 
pated a change of this kind at Carthage (see note on 1273 b 1). 

23. eis rdvayria. We expect éml rdvasria (cp. 21, ei ravra), but 
es is continued from eis djpev, els dAcyapxiav, and takes the place of 
éri in els ravayria. 

26. pdvov yap péripov x.t.X., i.e. for all constitutions are wanting 
in durability in which there is an unfair leaning to one side or the 
other (20) and advantages are not distributed in strict accordance 
with desert. For the thought cp. Isocr. Nicocl. § 14. 

7d €xew ta adtév, ‘the possession of one’s due’: cp. Eth. Nic. 
5. 7. 1132a 28, b 17, and 5. 8. 1133b 3. 

27. rd eipnpdvoy, i.e. the change of a constitution into its 
opposite, in this case the change of aristocracy into democracy. 
At Thurii the property-qualification for office was high, whereas in 
an aristocracy there ought to be no property-qualification for office 
at all (6 (4). 9. 1294 b 10 sqq.). The aristocracy of Thurii 
favoured the rich too much, and this infraction of justice in the 
constitution led to its change into a democracy. It should be 
noticed, however, that this aristocracy with oligarchical leanings 
was rash enough to employ the demos in war, always a dangerous 
thing for an oligarchy to do (c. 6. 1306 a 25 sq.). Schlosser 
(Aristoteles Politik, 2. 199, note 104) and Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 
244. 1) refer these events to the early days of the colony of Tharii, 
when the Sybarite section of the colonists was expelled or put to 
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death (see note on 13032 31) for various acts of encroachment, 
one of them being (according to Diod. 12. 11) that they allotted to 
themselves al] the land near the city, and it is true that at this time 
(Diod. 12. 23) a war was waged by Thurii with Tarentum which. 
might be the war referred to in 1307 a 32, and that the word 
wAcovecreiy, which is used in 31, is applied in c. 3. 1303 a 32 to the 
encroachments of the Sybarite section of the colonists, but Sus.’ 
(Note 1602) is probably right in questioning the correctness of this 
view. The grievance at Thurii at that time, in fact, was, not that 
a high property-qualification was required for office, but that the 
Sybarite citizens of Thurii claimed all the chief offices for them- 
selves ; not that the leading citizens had bought up all the land, 
but that the Sybarites had allotted to themselves all the land near 
the city; nor was the penalty inflicted on the Sybarites simply 
deprivation of the land, for they were slain or expelled from the 
State. Sus.? (Note 1602) holds that the events narrated by 
Aristotle occurred during the time which followed the disastrous 
defeat of Athens at Syracuse, when the party friendly to Athens at 
Thurii was expelled ({Plut.] Decem Orat. Vitae, 3, Lysias, 835 D sq.). 
An aristocracy with a leaning to oligarchy may well have then 
been introduced and have been overthrown later on in the way 
described by Aristotle. Busolt, on the other hand (Gr. Gesch., 
ed. 2, 3. I. 533- 4), places the constitutional change at Thurii 
described in 1307 b 6—19 before the constitutional change described 
IN 13078 27-33, and takes that which he regards as the later of 
the two changes to have occurred in the fourth century B.c. He 
argues that the concentration of the whole of the landed property 
of the State in the hands of the yvepipos and the language of Plato 
in Laws 636 B, eet xai rd yupydow raira nal ra fvociria woddd perv 
Dra vir afedrei rds wddes, mpds 8 ras ordges xadend’ dyAover b€ 
Manoiev cal Bovwray xai Ooupiay waides, point to the fourth century B.c., 
buat I do not find this argument convincing. Nor can I think that 
the constitutional change described in 1307 a 27-33 occurred in 
the duragreia the establishment of which is described in 1307 b 6—19, 
for a narrow oligarchy of this type would hardly be based on 
& property-qualification, however high; the constitution in which 
the change occurred seems rather to have been, if we may judge 
from the context, an oligarchical kind of aristocracy. 

Sd pév ydp x... For the form of the sentence cp. 8 (6). 4. 
1318 b 11 sqq. 
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28. els Drarrov peréBn, i.e. eis frarroy ripgya peréBy 9 wodsreia, 
not rd riznya. So Bonitz (Ind. 458 a 35 sqq.). 

29. nai eig dpxeia whew. This also was a change in a demo- 
cratic direction, for it gave access to office to a larger number of 
citizens, and the democratic principle is rd dpyew wdvras pév éxaorow 
éxagrov 3 dy pépes navrwy (8 (6). 2. 1317 b 19: cp. 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 
13 8qq.). Cp. also Plato, Polit. 303 A, where ré ras dpyas Scaverephobas 
kata opixpa eis rodXovs is said to be characteristic of democracy. 

80. cuyxnicacba. wapd rév vouor. Zvyxrncacdu, ‘ bought up, 
like ovveveioOa:, cuprpiacbau (1. 11. 12594 24). The law referred 
to seems to have resembled those mentioned in 8 (6). 4. r319 a 
8 sqq. and 2. 7. 1266 b 16 sqq. 

4} yap wodtreia «7.4. This is added to show that the constitution 
was in fault, for the point which the example is adduced to illustrate 
is that a deviation from justice in the constitution itself often causes 
the overthrow of polities and aristocracies (cp. 5 sqq., 20 sqq.). 

82. & 82 Siipos x.r.A. See critical note on 1307 a 31. 

tav dpoupév. The dpovpx mentioned here and in 1307 b 9 
were probably citizens of Thurii placed in the ¢povpea scattered 
over the territory of the State to guard it from the Lucanians (cp. 
Oecon. 2. 13512 26 sqq.)}. They may perhaps have been young 
men (cp. 8 (6). 8. 1322. 27 8q.) and of the wealthy class, for they 
are contrasted with the demos. 

83. wheiw, ‘more than the law allowed’ (Vict. ‘plus aequo’). 
Tdciw foav éyovres takes up mAcovexreiv, 31. 

84. dr Sia 73 «.7.X. The meaning is ‘ besides (apart from any 
deviation from justice in the constitution) the mere fact that aristo- 
cracies give office to a few only makes it possible for the yrespases 
to have their own way too much.’ Ma)doy goes with sAcomexrovew 
(cp. 36, d€eors moseiv 6 rs dv Oedwor rois yowpipors paddor). 

85. olov nat dv AaxeBaipon «.t.A. Cp. 2. 9. 12708 15 9qq. 

87. xydedew Ste Oddouew. Cp. 2. 9. 1270 a 26 sqq. 

38. 80 nai  Aoxpév wédts «.r.A. Aristotle implies that the 
Epizephyrian Locri was under an aristocracy, and an aristocracy 
not well compounded but favouring the rich too much in its 
mixture of elements, at the time when it voted the acceptance of 
Dionysius the Elder’s proposal to marry the daughter of one of its 
citizens (Diod. 14. 44. 6: Grote, Hist. of Greece, Part 2, c. $2, vol. 10. 
663). Forty years later Locri suffered for its acceptance, for when 
Dionysius the Younger, the offspring of this marriage, abandoned 
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Syracuse in 3.c. 356 and removed to Locri, the tyranny which he 
exercised there for six years was of so outrageous a kind that the 
Locrians rose in insurrection as soon as his absence from Locri 
made a successful insurrection possible, and avenged his mis- 
government on his wife and family (Clearch. ap. Athen. Deipn. 
p- 541: Justin, 21. 2 sq.: Strabo, p. 259 sq.: Grote, Hist. of Greece, 
Part 2, c. 85, vol. 11. 188 sq.). The city, however, would probably 
have suffered still more if it had rejected the proposals of Dionysius, 
for Rhegium, which did so, was pursued by the tyrant in consequence 
with relentless hostility till it was destroyed and its inhabitants 
enslaved in B.c. 387. The Epizephyrian Locri is here called 
simply 1) Aoxpae nds because the mention of Dionysius makes it 
unnecessary to add, as in 2. 12. 1274a 22 8q., Téa éwifeupler. 
Tow éxeLepupions is omitted for a similar reason in Rhet. 2. 21. 13954 
1. Its omission in Pol. 2. 7. 1266 b 19 cannot be thus explained, 
but the Italian Locri may nevertheless well be referred to there, for 
in 3. 16. 1287 a 8 the Opuntian Locri is called simply ’Omots. 

SO. & dy 8ypoxparia odxk Av dydvero, 008 Ay dy dpioroxpatiq 
peputypdvy. “O refers to ris wpds Asopvotoy xndeias : for other instances 
of a neuter referring to words not in the neuter, see notes on 
1263 a 1, 1289 b 25, and 12914 16. Rhegium was probably 
democratically governed when it refused Dionysius’ matrimonial 
proposals (see Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 239): this may be present to 
Aristotle’s mind. Was Croton under an aristocracy when Philippus, 
one of its citizens, had to retire into exile after his betrotha] with 
the daughter of Telys, the tyrant of Sybaris (Hdt. 5.47)? Whether 
Aristotle regarded the Lacedaemonian constitution as a ‘ well- 
tempered aristocracy’ is uncertain, but at any rate the Lacedae- 
monian kings were not allowed to marry any but Spartan women 
(Schémann, Gr. Alterth. 1. 233 sq., who refers to Plut. Agis, c. 11: 
see also Hdt. 5. 32). Athens was under an oligarchy when Cylon 
married the daughter of Theagenes tyrant of Megara (Thuc. 1. 126), 
but the Solonian democracy must have been in existence when 
Megacles married Agaristé, the daughter of Cleisthenes, tyrant of 
Sicyon (in B.c. 576 or §72, according to Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, r. 
661.4). Whether Peisistratus was tyrant of Athens when he married 
the Argive woman Timonassa is doubtful (Aé. Mod. c. 17), so that 
we need not ask what the government of Argos was at the time. 
Demosthenes says in Phil. 2. 21, ov yap aodadeis rais wodsreias ai 
spos rous rupdyvous atras Niay duidia, ‘The nobles of Venice cannot 
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marry alien women, nor give their daughters in marriage to 
subjects of a foreign Prince’ (De La Houssaye, Histoire du 
Gouvernement de Venise, 1. 30). In a few exceptional cases 
noticed by De La Houssaye in which Venetian women had 
married foreign Princes, the Senate adopted the brides (ibid.). 

40. pddtora Se AarOdvoucw «.7.4., ‘and aristocracies are most 
apt to undergo insensible change through being overthrown little 
by little.’ Aristotle perhaps remembers Plato, Phaedr. 262 A, aAAd 
ye 8) «xard opixpdy petaBaivey paddAov Ancas CAOav ewi rd évarrioy 
} xara peya, and see note on 1307b 30. In what other ways 
aristocracies undergo insensible change, he does. not tell us. 
They would probably do so if the numbers of the rich or the 
poor insensibly increased (c. 3. 13034 1). 

2. Strep eipyrar ev Trois mpérepoy nabdAou Kara wacey Toy woAtTELov. 
"Ey rois mpdrepoy, in Cc. 3. 1303.2 20 Sqq. For eipyra xara nacay tor 
sedireay Bonitz (Ind. 368 a 34 sqq.) compares among other 
passages De An. 1. 4. 408 2 I, dpudfec 8¢ paddov caf iyteias Aéyer 
appoviay, xal Sdws roy coparsay dperav, # xara Woyis. 

4. tiv upds Thy wodttelav, ‘of the things which pertain to the 
constitution’: cp. Metaph. Z. 15. 10404 6, ra» mpés pow (‘ quod 
ad definitionem attinet,’ Bonitz). In 6 (4). 14. 1298a 18 we have 
réy wept rhs wodireias, and in 1298 b 3% raw wep) rv modtreiay. 

5. wdvra tiv xécpoy (sc. ris wédews, Bon. Ind. 406a 30) is 
explained by 7 rages aca ris rodcreias, 18. 

6. aouvéBy Be roito nai éwi ris Soupiwy moditeias, ‘and this 
happened in the case of the constitution of Thurii for example ’ 
(see note on 1255 a 36). If this sentence followed more closely 
than it does on 1307 a 27, I should read with Garve «ai rovro in 
place of rovro cai. It is not quite clear that the constitution of 
Thuni was an aristocracy when the change into a d8vuvacoreia 
described in the text occurred. The displaced constitution may 
have been the democracy the origin of which is traced in 1307 a 
27 sqq., for it is evident that under it the stratégi were elected by 
the demos and that vedérepo: were eligible subject to the restriction 
mentioned in respect of a repeated tenure of the office. The 
existence, however, of oipBovdo. charged, it would seem, with the 
duty of guarding the laws against alteration savours rather of 
aristocracy (8 (6). 8. 1323 8), and if the displaced constitution 
was a democracy, it was one of a qualified character. Democracies 
were especially opposed to the repeated tenure of most offices, but 
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the law prohibiting a repeated tenure of the office of stratégus, 
except after an interval of five years, was an unusual one even in 
tiem (8 (6). 2. 1317 b 23 sq.), and it, strikes us as out of place in 
zm State like Thurii, which needed generals of experience if it was 
tq hold its own against its Lucanian neighbours. A similar law, 
knowever, existed at Tarentum (Diog. Laert. 8. 79), though it was 
contravened in favour of Archytas, and a law was enacted at Rome 
izm B.C. 342, ‘ne quis eundem magistratum intra decem annos 
caaperet’ (Liv. 7. 42. 2: cp. 10. 13. 8), but instances of the con- 
trravention of this law occur from time to time (see Plut. Marius, 
©. 12, and Mommsen, Rém. Staatsrecht, 1. 424. 3), and then again 
Rome was a much larger State than Thurii, and fit candidates for 
military offices would be more plentiful there. The law was no 
doubt a safeguard against the rise of tyrants, and the feeling against 
a monopoly of important offices by a few men would be all the 
stronger at Thurii because the attempt of the Sybarite section 
of the colonists to keep the more important offices to themselves 
would be remembered with bitterness. The revolution described 
in the text seems to have been due to a combination between 
certain younger members of the wealthy class, the ¢povpoi, and the 
demos against the chief magistrates of the State (ray ¢» rois 
spdypact, 9), who were probably for the most part older men of 
the wealthy class. If, as is likely, it occurred in the fourth 
century B.c., the aim of its promoters may have been in part to 
meet an increasing pressure from the Lucanians and Bruttians 
who threatened the existence of the State by preventing the 
removal from office of capable and experienced generals. The 
narrow dvvacreia, however, to the establishment of which the move- 
ment actually led, was not likely to be a source of strength to 
Thurii, which declined greatly in power in the course of the fourth 
century B.c. Indeed, if Diod. 16. 15. 2 is to be trusted, it was 
reduced by the Bruttians. 
9. tiv év trois wpdypacr. Schneider compares Thuc. 3. 28. 1, ol 
d» roe xpaypaow. Cp. also Demosth. Prooem. 55. p. 1461, rovs 
éai raw xpdfeer dvras, and (with Richards) Demosth. De Cor. c. 45, 
vee dy rq wodtrever Oa Kai mpdrrey, and Hdt. 2. 82, ra» ‘EAAnver ol dv 
woqoes yerduevos. 
10. vouifLovres fagdiws xaracxjoay, i.e. ‘fore ut obtinerent, per- 
ficerent id quod susceperant’ (Bon. Ind. s.v.). Cp. (with Liddell 
and Scott) Lys. Or. 3. in Simon. ¢. 42, ef 8¢ py xaréoxor, and Pol. 
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7 (5). 10. 13128 32, dy wy péAAg Karacynoey thy pages, where eerste 


have the full phrase. 

18. of & éwi todrw reraypdvo: rev dpxdvrev, of xaodpenmmh 
ovpBoudo:. For of ei rotry reraypévor, cp. Plato, Laws 952 E, ream —ots 
ém rovras dpyovras reraypevous: Pol. 6 (4) 14. 1298 a 22 $q.: acme_sand 
Sandys’ note on ’A@, Mod. c. 15. 1. 20, of éwl rovrp reraypevos, THE ~_Ihe 
ovpBovdro: at Thurii appear to have been entrusted with the dutye —~w of 
guarding the laws against change, but they cannot have possesses-azeased 
a veto on proposals of change, as otherwise their ultima.aeranate 
resistance would not have been in vain. Probably all they coulazs auld 
do was to advise the popular assembly against such proposals, ar-ursexand 
hence their name, a softened version of mpdéSovdo:. It is interestimu m—Ring 
to find at Thurii, a colony founded under the supervision » . of 
Pericles, a magistracy designed to protect the laws against changseag ange, 
like the Council of the Areopagus, the powers of which he has s—Sfhad 
done so much to curtail. But it must be remembered that i= the 
Council of the Areopagus had not confined itself to its functicea—ion 
of guarding the laws, but had drawn to itself a large share = of 
administrative authority (AO. Hod. c. 3. L. 34 sqq.: c. 23. L 2 sqq_ ge"). 
Hence probably its fall (see note on 1299 b 16). 

18. ddd peréBadrery 4 rdfis waioa ris wodtrefag alg Suraereies —siar 
trav dmyepnodvrey vewrepifev. Something like this probab<«<—y 
often happened: see as to Megara 6 (4). 15. 13004 17 8qq., amend 
cp. Thuc. 8. 66. 1, §v 8¢ rovro eimperés mpds rous mAcious, emai chew 
Thy wow oimep Kat peOcoravar €peAdov. 

19. waca: 8 at woditetar «.r.d. Cp. c. 10. 13128 39 8qQq- ana 
Polyb. 6. 57. 2. Compare also De Gen. An. 1. 18. 7244 31, row” 
3¢ rotovray eviow péy ev avrois 7) apy THS KuNnTEeds €oTLY, Clow Kal er TOS 
viv elpnuevas (népos ydp rt 7 diaBoAy ris wdons rapayns cori»), dias 
é£w, olov al réxvas rev Snysouvpyoupevew cal 6 Avyvos THs Kawpéerns clases. 

22. éx’ “A@nvaiwy cai Aaxeda:poviey, ‘in the days when the 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians were supreme in Greece.’ So 
Lamb. followed by Schneider in his translation (vol. i. p. 494). 
Cp. Xen, Hell. 3. 4. 7, obre 8npoxparias irs ovons, Sowep ex’ "AOnwains, 
otre Sexapxias, Somep ext Avodvdpov, and [Demosth.]} Phil. 4. 51, rée 
pev yap adAov dravra (ypdvor) cis 800 ravra dujpyro ra réw ‘EXAjwes, 
Aaxedatpovious kai nuas, ray 38 DAwy ‘EAnver ol pév nue ol 8¢ cxeivers 
imnxovoy, Dr. Welldon translates ‘in the case of the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians,’ not, I think, rightly. As to the fact 

compare 6 (4). 11. 1296a 32sqq., Thuc. 1. 19 and 3. 82. 1, and 
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(with Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 3. 1. 225. 2) Isocr. Paneg. § 105 
and Panath. § 54. Busolt, however, remarks (p. 224) that we find 
oligarchical governments existing in Samos and Mytilene, not- 
withstanding their alliance with Athens (Thuc. 1.115: 3. 27, 47: 
cp. "A6. Hod. c. 24. 1. 7 sqq.). It is to be noted that Aristotle does 
not say of the Thebans what he says of the Athenians and Lace- 
daemonians. At a later date than that of which Aristotle is here 
speaking (in B.c. 375) the Athenian commander Timotheus acted 
very differently, not interfering with the political constitutions of the 
States whose alliance he won for Athens (Xen. Hell. 5. 4.64). See 
also Xen. Hell. 3. 4. 2, 7 as to the Lacedaemonian ephors. 

BS. of 82 Adxeves. We have Aaxedatpovior in 22, and ol 3¢ Adxeves 
here. ‘The same thing occurs in 2. 9.1271 b 17 and 2.10. 1271b 
23, and in 4 (7). 14. 1333 b 12 and 19, and also in ’A6. Hod. c. rg. 
l. 7 and c. 23. |. 18 sqq. (cp. also c. 19. 1. 20 sqq.). If we examine 
the Ninth chapter of the Second Book, we shall find that after the 
formal use of the long name Aaxedaydémo: at its commencement 
(1269a 29), the shorter name Adxoses is preferred throughout 
(1269 38, b 3, 31, 36 8q., 40, 1271 a 29). Xenophon sometimes 
uses the two words in a similar way (see Anab. 7. 6. 4, ré» Aaxedas- 
povier, and 7, rovs Adxwvas, ro Adxewe, and 7. 7.12, 15,19). ‘In 
Attic writers, e.g. in Aeschylus, Euripides, Isocrates, Lysias, 

_ Andocides, etc., the word Adxey» is either not used at all, or for the 
most part in the singular only . .. Aristophanes, however, often 
uses it. Plato uses it in the plural in Meno 99 D’ (Pape-Benseler, 
Worterbuch der gr. Eigennamen, s.v. Adxeyv). 

26. Mepi 82 curnpias x.r.A. The opening recommendations of C. 8. 
cc. 8 and g (1307 b 30—1308b 10) are mostly addressed to 
the two least safe constitutions, aristocracy and oligarchy, but 
from 1308 b ro onwards to 13104 36 (end of c.g) Aristotle’s 
recommendations are for the most part applicable to all constitutions. 
As to the counsels given in these two chapters see Appendix A. 

27. up&rovy pév ody x.r.A. There is nothing to answer to this 
par ody, 

29. trav ydp évavriewy x«.r.4. So that the opposite of what pro- 
duces ¢6opd will produce carpia. 

90. dv par ody taig ed nexpapdvarg wodtrefacg x.r.A. This per od» 

is taken up by pé» od», 39, and then answered by @rera, 40. 
Aristotle has before him in this passage Plato, Rep. 424 B-D: 
Compare especially rovrou dsOexréov rois émyeAnrais ris médews, Exes 
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dy... mapd adyra aird duAdrract, Td pi vewrepifew wept yupracrucp re 

kai povotxyy mapa Thy Tdfw, GAN’ ds oldy re pdhiora huddrrew, and 9 you 

mapavopia padios avrn, épn, AavOaves mapadvopéyn, and obde yap épyafera:, 
gn, GAdo ye fh xara opexpdy elvoxcoapévn npéua broppet x.r.A. Aristotle, 
however, seems to have in view small changes or infractions of law, 
such as those which led to the overthrow of the constitution of 
Thurii, rather than the small changes in education of which Piato 
speaks. These small changes of law would be especially dangerous 
to well-tempered constitutions, for ‘a constitution made up of 
balanced powers must ever be a critical thing’ (Burke, Speech to 
the Electors of Bristol, Nov. 3. 1774: Works, 1. 448 Bohn). 
Hesiod’s lines (Op. et Dies, 361), 


ef yap Kev xal opexpdv emi opixp@ xaradeio, 
xai Gaya rovr epdois, raya Kew péya Kai rd yévotro, 


are remembered by Plato in Rep. 401 C and Laws 843B and by 
Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. c. 228, and are no doubt present to 
Aristotle's memory here. Greek physicians dreaded those fevers 
most which begin cara puxpdv (Plut. Praec. Coniug. c. 22). Aristotle 
appears to have said elsewhere much the same thing as he says 
here: cp. Plut. Libr. Perdit. Fragm. 11. 17 (Comm. in Hesiod.), 
kai ei rovro ddnOes, GpOas ‘ApirroreAns Eheyer, Sts xelperrov résy ev rey Bin 
ro ‘ pi) mapa Touro’ Aeyspevor’ ei yap Karadpovoiro ws puxpdy éxacTor nai 
émAéyoipev ‘py wapa rovro, xaxas mpafouey...9 yap cal éy exacrov 
CAAenfpis peydrnw adOpoifes rois mapopoos rnv BAaBny, with which Wytten- 
bach compares De Profect. in Virt. c. 17, domwep yap ol rd wAcurjoes 
dreyvaxdres ev ovdert ridevrat ra pixpa Saraynpara, pander oldyeroe woreis 
péeya rd puxpp tet mpoorBepevov. Cp. also Plut. Cleom. c. 9, where 
Aristotle is said to have explained the object of the ephors’ proclam- 
ation to the citizens, xceipeoOac rdv ptoraxa xai mpoodyew rois sdépors, 
to have been, Gras xai wept ra puxpérara rovs véous mecbapyeiy eOiCect. 
Theramenes, whose political views were in some respects akin to 
those of Aristotle, was a great foe to illegality (see Meineke’s notes 
in Fragm. Com. Gr. 2. 867 and 1165, where he quotes Hesych. 
Tay Tpiay év: Onpaperns eyynpicaro rpeis ryswplas kara Te” wapdvopudr Th 
Spdvrov, and ’AG. oA. c. 28 end, ed. Sandys, where I have already 
referred to these notes of Meineke). Aristotle’s advice is probably 
addressed to the Lacedaemonians among others, as to whom we 
read in Diod, 7. 14. 7 that ‘after a while annulling each of the 
laws little by little and turning aside into luxury and idleness, and 
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further being corrupted by using money and accumulating wealth, 
they lost the hegemony of Greece.’ 

S31. wapavopéar, sc. of sroXirac. 

S4. AavOdver 82 4 Bawdvyn Sid 1d ph dOpda yiyveo@ar. Cp. c. 6. 
1306 b 14 sq. 

35. wapadoyiLera: ydp «.7.A., ‘for the mind is misled by the small 
outlays in the fashion indicated by the sophistical puzzle, “ if each 
is small, all also are small.”’ For mapadcyi{eras ) dsdavora, Bonitz 
(Ind. s.v.) compares Probl. 5. 25. 883 b 8 sq. and 30. 4.955 b 15 sq. 
Ys” airéy, ‘by the repeated small outlays’: cp. c. 10. 1311 a 33, 
rat & SBpeas obons wodvpepois, Exacroy airav (i.e. ray pepay Tis UBpews) 
airy yiyvera tis Spyns. The sophistical puzzle referred to turned 
on the difficulty of supposing that what holds of each of a number 
of things does not hold of the whole which they make up. If each 
is small, all are small, and the whole, it is inferred, must be small. 
But ‘ all’ may mean either ‘all taken individually’ or ‘all gathered 
into a whole.’ ‘All taken individually’ are small, but not so ‘all 
gathered into a whole.’ What is true of each individual thing is 
not necessarily true of the whole which the individual things make 
up. For instance, the parts may be odd and the whole even (2. 5. 
1264 b 20 sqq.). That the converse of this is true, and that what 
holds of the whole does not necessarily hold of each of its parts, we 
see from 2. 5. 1264b 17 sqq. and from 4 (7). 13. 1332a 36 sqq. 
Compare Plato, Laws gor B, 4 dadépor obder olduevos evar re Dey 
Gpedovpiver téy opixpoyv, and 902 D sq. 

89. radrny mh dpxiy, Sc. peraBoArns or Pbopas: cp.c. 7.1307 a 7. 

40. grata ph mortedev «rd. Plato’s language in Rep. 459C 
*qq-. had given some encouragement to the opposite view, and 
Aristotle probably regarded some of the arrangements in his Laws 
as copicpara of the kind which he disapproves (see note on 1297 a 
14 and vol. i. p. 502, note 2). 

@. woia 82 Adyopey «.7.X., ‘and what constitutional sophisms we 1308 a. 
refer to, has been explained before,’ i.e. in 6 (4). 13. 1297 a 
14 8qq- 

3. dn 8 dpay «.7.d. Some aristocracies and even some oligar- 
chies—for oligarchies are less safe than aristocracies—held their 
ground because those who from time to time were in office dealt 
justly and kindly with those outside the constitution, not wronging 
them and bringing those fit for rule within the privileged class, and 
treated those within the constitution in a democratic spirit of 
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equality, making office accessible to all. Cp. Isocr. Ad Nicocl. 
§ 16, yeyvooxwv dre cal ray dAcyapyiay nal ray Drow woktrasy abra 
mAciorov xpévoy Siapévovorw, airwes dv dora rd wAnbor Ocpawevecw. 
Aristotle perhaps also remembers a saying of the Lacedaemonian 
king Theopompus, Gedéropros mpés tiv épwrncarra was dv rus Gopades 
mpoin tiv BaciAciay, Ei rois per idrocs, en, peradioly wappacias Sucalas, 
rous 0¢ dpxopevous xara Suvapuy pt weptopgin ddicoupevous (Plut. Apophth. 
Lac. Theopomp. 1). It will be noticed that the passage before us 
implies that there may be persons outside the constitution not only 
in oligarchies, but also in aristocracies. It is uncertain to what 
aristocracies Aristotle here refers. Carthage (2. 11. 1273 b 18 
sqq.: 8 (6). 5. 1320 b 4 sqq.) and Tarentum (8 (6). 5. 1320b 9 
sqq.) to a certain extent answer to his description, but the practice 
which obtained at Carthage of allowing one man to hold several 
offices (2. 11. 1273b 8 sqq.) is not at all in harmony with the 
advice which Aristotle gives in 1308 a 10 sqq. The Lacedaemonian 
dpioroxparia erred in its treatment of those outside the constitution, 
as the conspiracy of Cinadon proved (see note on 1306 b 34), and 
also in its treatment of those within it, for though the ephorate was 
open to all citizens, some of the chief offices at Sparta were 
tenable for life and therefore accessible only to a few, and the mode 
of electing senators was dvvacrevrien (7 (5). 6. 1306a 18 8q.). As 
to oligarchies, those of Massalia (8 (6). 7. 1321 a 29 sqq.) and 
Pharsalus (7 (5). 6. 1306 a 10 8sqq.) are probably present to 
Aristotle’s mind, though we do not hear from him of any oligarchy 
which combined all the merits he mentions. The oligarchy of 
Elis seems also to have been one of those which dealt kindly with 
the many, so much so that they were quite content to remain in 
the country on their farms (Polyb. 4. 73. 8, rovre 8€ ytveras ded vd 
peydAny rroeicOa orovdny Kai mpdvoay rots wolcrevostvous raw dmi ras 
Xepas xaroixovvrov, iva +d re Bixasov avrois édxt réwou duebdyyra aal raw 
mpos Biorixas xpeias pdr dAdeiry). At Naxos, on the contrary (7 
(5). 6. 1305 a 38 sqq.), the oligarchs oppressed the many. Oppres- 
sion of this kind was one of the causes which led to the French 
Revolution. ‘It was not a question of the power of the king, or 
the measure of an electoral circumscription, that made the 
Revolution ; it was the iniquitous distribution of the taxes, the 
scourge of the militia service, the scourge of the road service, 
the destructive tyranny exercised in the vast preserves of wild game, 
the vexatious rights and imposts of the lords of manors, and all 
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the other odious burdens and heavy impediments on the prosperity 
of the thrifty and industrious part of the nation’ (J. Morley, Burke, 
p- 159). But Aristotle holds that it is just as dangerous to insult 
the aspiring few among those outside the constitution, or even to 
fail to bring within it those who are fit for rule, as to oppress the 
many. We read of the Spanish colonies in America :—‘ If as an 
exception to the rule an aspiring, and therefore dangerous, individual 
appeared in the ranks of the negroes, recourse was had to the means 
by which so many demagogues have been reduced to silence; 
@ patent was given him “that he should count for a white.” If he 
did not thus become a direct adherent of the privileged class, at 
any rate he was made an object of suspicion to the men of his own 
race. So in the Dutch East Indies every child which an European 
father recognized as his own was counted as European, and the 
great danger to which the State would otherwise have been 
exposed from the half-breeds was thus diminished’ (Roscher, 
Politik, p. 156). 

5. rods dv taig dpxats ywopdvous. Cp. Thuc. 4. 74, dred) dy rais 
dpxuie éyévorro. 

6. nai rots ew rijs wokireing xai toi dv roe wodtredpats. ode 
rela and roXlrevya are here evidently used as terms not far removed 
from each other in meaning: cp. c. 6. 1306a 14, 16, and see 3. 6. 
1378b 11 and 3. 7. 12794 25 sq. 

O. rods pév gidoripous ph dSixety eig drupiay rods 82 wodXods cis 
udpBos. Cp. 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 16, of yap wodAol padAov dpeyorras rov 
wipteus h ris runs. For the use of e/s see Bon. Ind. 222 b 55 sqq. 
Képdos does not quite answer to driiay, but the same thing may be 
said of c. 11. 13158 17 8qq., where 7 els ra ypnpara dAcywpia is dis- 
tinguished from 7 els arysiay, I cannot follow Schmidt and Sus, 
who would read icoriiay for aripiay. 

10. wpds adrods 82 ai rods peréyovras x.7.A. Kai is explanatory, 
as in 3. 9. 1257 b 10 and often elsewhere. Anyoruas = ives, as we 
see from the next sentence. In many Greek oligarchies a few 
members of the privileged class seem to have monopolized the 
whole authority. The chief offices might be held for long terms, 
so that vacancies would occur only at long intervals, or more than 
one might be held by a single individual (c. 10. 1310 b 22 8q.), or 
re-election might be made too easy, or only one member of each 
family might be allowed to hold office at the same time (c. 6. 1305 b 
2 8qq.), or the most important offices might be confined to a few 
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(c. 6. 1306 a 12 sqq.). Aristotle’s wish is, on the contrary, that all 
the members of the privileged class should as far as possible stand 
on an equal footing, and that all should have a turn of office. 
Compare Isocr. Nicocl. § 15, af yév roivuy Gdcyapyiat eat Sqpoxpariat 
tas iodrnras Trois peréyovot Tay wodiretdev (nTovct, Kai Tovro evooxiper Tap 
avurais, hy pnddy Erepos érépov Suynra: mAdoy Exay, and Rhet. ad Alex. 3. 
14248 39 sq. ‘ Within the Roman Senate itself precautions were 
taken to prevent any one man from aspiring to rise above the little 
circle of his peers ; the offices of the State must be held at fixed 
intervals, and no man might hold the same office twice except after 
the lapse of ten years’ (Strachan-Davidson, Cicero and the Fall of 
the Roman Republic, p. 28 sq.). In the oligarchy of Berne the 
offices were awarded in the eighteenth century by lot (Von Miilinen, 
Bern’s Geschichte, p. 179). ‘ Within the circle of the ruling families 
of Berne an equalizing spirit prevailed. Pensions and promotions 
from foreign princes were forbidden, and in order that no family 
might have any advantage over its fellows, it was decided in 1783 
that each family should have the right of prefixing “von” to its 
name ’ (ibid. p. 180). Macaulay remarks in the margin of his copy 
of the Politics (Macmillan’s Magazine, July, 1875, p. 221), ‘The 
Venetian aristocracy carried this rule as far as it could be carried.’ 
The advice which Aristotle gives here, however, seems hardly 
consistent with the advice which he gives to the first form of olig- 
archy in 8 (6). 6. 1320 b 22 sqq., to make the property-qualification 
higher for the higher offices than for the lower. 

Il. & ydp éwt rod wAyGous «.r.A. Democrats claimed equality 
with the few for the many, though the many are not like the few: 
what they claimed without good ground for the many may justly 
be claimed for those who are alike. 

18. 8d «.7.A. "Eay mdcious Sow ev r@ wodcrevpars is added because, 
if the number of those who enjoy political rights under the constitu- 
tion i3 small, the difficulty referred to is not likely to arise, for there 
will be offices enough for all the Homoei, and all of them may be 
in office simultaneously. Indeed, there may conceivably be more 
offices than Homoei to fill them (cp. 6 (4). 15. 1299b 1 sqq.). 
Aristotle would probably recommend the adoption in aristocracies 
and oligarchies not only of the democratic practice which he here 
recommends for their adoption, but also of others, such as the 
prohibition of a repeated tenure of most offices and of the cumula- 
tion of offic however, from c. 9. 13094 33 Sqq. 
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that he would not recommend the use of the lot in appointments 
to important offices. 

15. oloy td dfaprtivous tds dpxds elvar. So at Venice the six 
Counsellors of the Doge, ‘who kept him in a state of absolute 
vassalage,’ held office only for eight months, the six Savii Grandi 
and the five Savii agli Ordini only for six (Yriarte, Patricien de 
Venise, pp. 35, 36, 348, 349). 

16. don, not eioi, cp. (with Richards) Rhet. 1. 1. 1354 13 8q.: 
Thuc. 3. 112. 1, €ordw 8€ B00 Ade 7 “Wopen indo, and 5. 66. 4, 
oxeddy ydp rs nay sAip OAfyou 1d orpardredov rey Aaxedaipoviay dpyovres 
Gpxderev eici: Plato, Rep. 422 E: Aristoph. Thesmoph. 21, Nub. 
247 8q. The singular verb is due to the number of the predicate. 

18. wpérepov, in c. 6. 1305 b 24 sqq. 

dwar’ firrov x.r.4. The measures just recommended—the fixing 
of a short term for the tenure of offices and other similar measures 
—will not only serve to content the members of the class favoured 
by the constitution, but also to save oligarchies and aristocracies 
from becoming éveacretas. An oligarchy or aristocracy might easily 
become a dvvacreia, if the holders of the chief offices in them held 
office for long terms, for these men would be enabled to become 
very rich and to gather round them a large body of dependent 
friends, and so not only to secure the reversion of their offices 
for their sons, but also to make their will sypreme over the law. 
A dvvacreia would then arise (6 (4). 5. 1292 b 5 sqq.: 6 (4). 6. 1293.8 
30 sqq.). Cp. Liv. 4. 24. 4, maximam autem libertatis custodiam 
esse, si magna imperia diuturna non essent, et temporis modus 
imponeretur, quibus iuris imponi non posset (quoted by Meier, 
Aristotelis Politicorum Analysis ac Expositio, p. 479). For the 
meaning of xaxoupyeiy, which includes embezzlement of public 
money, see Aeschin, c. Timarch. c. rog sq. 

20. éwei 8d rtodTo x.t.A. Aid rovro, i.e. da rd wodty yxpdvor 
dpxew rovs apyovras. It is evident from what follows that both in 
oligarchies and in democracies men sometimes won tyrannies 
simply through holding important offices tenable for long terms— 
especially, it would seem, the offices of dqyuovpyés and Oewpds (c. 10. 
1310 b 21 sq.}—even though they were not demagogues or men 
of the chief oligarchical families. Compare the Argument to 
Demosthenes’ speech against Androtion (p. 590), where the Epistatés 
of the Athenian Boulé of goo is referred to, éxaoros 8¢ dpyay é&» jug 
Nucpg éxadeiro ensorarns. oi ti dé piay pdvyy Spxen; ewerd)) avris 
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ras KAeig THs dxpomdAews émiorevero xal wavra ta ypnyara ris wéAcos 
iy’ obv ph épacOy rupayvidos, 8a TovTo piav Hudpay esoiour arin Gpfas. 

28. of Snpaywyol. Cp. Plato, Gorg. 466B, UGA. was ob vopife- 
cba ; ov péyorer duvavra dv rais wédeow (oi cyabol pyropes) 3 ... ri 
dé 5 ody, Sowep ol ripavvo:, dwoxriwwvaci re by dy Bovhevras xai ddbaspovr- 
Tas xpnpara xa) exBadXovow éx trav wddeww by dy Soxp avrois 5 

24. odfovrar 8 ai wodtreiac «.7.X. This refers back to and 
corrects c. 7. 1307 b 19 sqq., where we have been told that consti- 
tutions are overthrown when an opposite constitution is near at 
hand. This is not always so. Sometimes, on the contrary, the 
nearness of those who would be giad to overthrow the constitution 
is a cause of its preservation; it engenders fear in the minds of the 
rulers of the State and makes them vigilant. Hence the wise 
statesman will produce fears in the minds of those entrusted with 
the charge of the constitution, so as to prevent them from relaxing 
their vigilance. Cp. Xen. Oecon. 7. 25, éwet d¢ cal rd Gvddrres 
ra eloevexOévra ty yuvaki mpoctrafe, yrypooxov 5 Ocds Gri apis rd 
guAdrrew ov xdxidy dors PoBepdy eivas ri» Wuyiy weioy pépos cal rev 
doBov édoaro ry yuvaxi 7 rp avdpi, Xen. Mem. 3. §. §, rd péy yap 
Odppos apuéAedy re xai pabvpiay cai aweibeay dufddr\jan, 6 dé PdSes 
mpocexrixarépous re Kul evreerrépovs xal evraxrorépous woes, and 
Demosth. Prooem. 43. p. 1450 sq. By what measures this state 
of fear is to be produced, Aristotle does not tell us. Partly perhaps 
by laws and penalties (compare the use of doSeic6au in reference to 
(nufas in 6 (4). 13. 1297 a 34), partly by magistracies enforcing 
vigilance on the magistrates, like the Council of the Areopagus or 
the Ephorate, partly by a policy resembling that recommended by 
the Chian statesman Onomademus, who advised his party, when 
they had won the victory, not to banish the whole of the opposite 
party for fear lest for want of foes they should proceed to fall out 
among themselves (Plut. De capienda ex inimicis utilitate, c. ro). 
In a similar spirit Scipio Nasica (Corculum) advised that Carthage 
should not be destroyed, wishing rotro» your riv dd8ov doxep youre 
énixecicOar cwppouornpa ry Opaciryts rév rodda@y (Plut. Cato Censor, 
c. 27: cp. Plut. De capienda ex inimicis utilitate, c. 3 sb fin.; Salhust, 
De Bell. Iugurth. c. 41, nam ante Carthaginem deletam populus et 
senatus Romanus placide modesteque inter se rempublicam tracta- 
bant, neque gloriae neque dominationis certamen inter cives erat; 
metus hostilis in bonis artibus civitatem retinebat. Sed ubi illa 
formido mentibus decessit, scilicet ea quae secundae res amant, 
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lascivia atque superbia, incessere; Plin. Nat. Hist. 33.150, pariterque 
luxuria nata est et Carthago sublata, ita congruentibus fatis ut et 
liberet amplecti vitia et liceret ; and Vell. Paterc. 2.1.1). Compare 
the unwillingness of Dionysius the Elder that the power of Carthage 
should be entirely destroyed lest Syracuse should have leisure to 
regain its liberty (Diod. 14. 75. 3). To what States does Aristotle 
refer when he says that constitutions are sometimes preserved by 
the nearness of those who desire to overthrow them? He may 
possibly, like Plato (Laws 698-9), connect the preservation of the 
moderate democracy at Athens till after the Persian War with the 
fear of Persian attack which prevailed there until the repulse of the 
invasion of Xerxes. Perhaps he also refers to Pharsalus, which 
was within easy reach of the tyrants of Pherae, and yet retained its 
oligarchical constitution (c. 6. 1306 a 10 sqq.). Megara, again, 
long retained the oligarchy which was set up there in B.c. 424 
(Thuc. 4. 74), notwithstanding that, or perhaps because, it was 
close to Athens (cp. Isocr. De Pace, § 118). The same thing may 
be said of Corinth, which retained its oligarchy though it lay between 
the two powerful democracies of Athens and Argos. Compare the 
case of the Lacedaemonian State, which was surrounded by foes 
(2. 9. 1269 b 3 sqq.). It is probably to it that Plutarch refers when 
he says (De cap. ex inim. utilitate, c. 3), xcadawep al woddpors dorvyet- 
romaois xal orpareias evdehexéos cadhporr{speras wédecs ebvopiary nai wods- 
veiay Sytalvoveay nydanoay, It was in moments of elation and self- 
confidence that changes in the direction of extreme democracy 
were made in the Athenian constitution (see note on ’A8. oA. c. 22. 
§ 3 in Sandys’ edition). Machiavelli remarks in his Discourse on 
reforming the government of Florence (z:/.), that the constitution 
introduced at Florence by Maso degli Albizzi ‘would not have 
lasted so long as forty years, had it not been for the wars with the 
Visconti, Dukes of Milan, which happened in that period and kept 
the State united.’ It may be noticed that the entire absence of 
any check of the nature here referred to by Aristotle (see Bryce, 
American Commonwealth, 3. 335) has not so far interfered with 
the preservation of the United States’ constitution. 

26. goPodmeran yap x.tX, SC. of wodtras. 

28. oéBous wapacnesdfav. Cp. Philo, Mechan. Syntax. p. go. 
22 Schoene, isa ddfor cai Gbopay rayeiay wapackevdly res Terpegue- 
pévors, and p. 98. 39, ina GdBow re és wheiorey wapsoxevecys, and Plato, 
Phaedo, 84 A, yerqvq revres sapaccevd{evea, Cp. also (with Bon. 
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Ind. s. v. $éSes) Rhet. 3. 14. 1415 b 18, savres yap § daidevew § 
Gifous éwodsevra: dy res wpenpions. 

29. guhdrrecn, sc. of sodsran. 

ph xavradlbucw Sowep renrepuriy Guhaxhy the ths weliteios Tape 
ow, For saradses wearepoip peitaxip, cp. Aristoph. Vesp. 2. 

Sl. én ris téw yrupipew Gbovaxias cai erécas ath. Cp. 
Rhet. ad Alex. 3.1424 b 6 sq. Contrast the tendencies of tyranny 
(c. 11. 1313 b 16 sqq.). Among these ¢urtceeuia would be those 
mentioned in c. 6. 1305 b 22:sq. Kai dc résw répee, ‘ by means of the 
laws also, as well as by other means, such as the voluntary action 
of the magistrates or the intervention of private friends. So at 
Camae we find a rising erdows composed by the intervention of the 
elder citizens (Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 7. 4). Aristotle would have 
wished that ‘the first seeds of the bitter and incurable quarrel’ 
between Marius and Sulla, which arose out of Bocchus’ surrender 
of Jugortha to Sulla, and (in the words of Plutarch, Marius, c. 10) 

‘ went near to overthrow Rome,’ had been dealt with as he suggests. 
By what laws would he seek to prevent the rise of discords and 
rivalries among the notables? Partly perhaps by laws requiring 
differences to be at once referred to authorities entrusted with the 
task of reconciling them (cp. c. 4. 1303 b 27, duadvew ras raw iye- 
pover nai dvvaypéver ordoas), partly by other laws. The difference, 
for instance, between the two brothers at Hestiaea may have arisen 
in part from a failure of the law to provide means of compelling the 
richer brother to disclose the amount of the patrimony and of the 
treasure (c. 4. 1303 b 32 sqq.), and that in Phocis (1304 a 10 sqq.) 
from a failure of the law clearly to settle the question who had the 
best right to marry the orphan heiress. Again, men hopelessly at 
feud might be required by law to go into exile, a course vainly 
recommended by one of the elder citizens at Syracuse before the 
rise of the ordow described in c. 4. 1303b 20 sqq. (Plut. Reip. 
Gerend. Praec. c. 32. 825 C). 

82. nal rods dw ris dtdovecnias Svras, sc. Guddrrev. 

83. aply wapeAnddvar xat adrods, ‘before they too have caught’ 
(or ‘inherited’) ‘the rivalry’: cp. 3. 14. 1285 b 8 sq. and 7 (5). 
10. 1312 b 22 8sq., and Plut. Ages. c. 4, 8d «al sarpucny rwa mpos 
atrovs amd rov madaou dkcerdXouy evdus ol Barideis pidruverxiay nai Scadopay 
wapadapBdvopres. 

és 1d dv dpyyx.t.A. This is added in support of what precedes. 
Discords and rivalries among the notables should be prevented from 
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arising, for if they arise in a section of the notables and spread 
beyond it, no one but a statesman will be able to detect the evil at 
its beginning, the only time when it can be easily healed. Pittacus 
had said (Diog. Laert. 1. 78: Stob. Floril. 108. 73: cp. Plato, 
Rep. 564 C, and ’Ad, Hod. c. 14. 1. 8 8qq.), cuveraoy avdpéer, mpi» yeréo Oar 
ra ducxeph, mpovojoas Gres js) ydérnrat, dvdpeiav 3¢ yerduera eb OécGas. 
Cp. Epicharm. Fragm. 131 Ahrens, 

OU peravociy, GANA spopoeiy xp) roy dxdpa riv aouddr, 
and Manil. Astron. 5. 354 (punctuation uncertain and text of 
fourth line), 

Ille tenet medicas artes ad membra ferarum, 

Et non auditos mutarum tollere morbos 

(Hoc est artis opus, non exspectare gementis), 

tEt sibi non aegros iam dudum credere corpust. 
Solon had detected the design of Peisistratus to make himself 
tyrant long before it was executed (Diog. Laert. 1. 49), and Stesi- 
chorus the similar design of Phalaris (Rhet. 2. 20. 1393 b 10 8qq.) 
Prince Metternich said to Ticknor, ‘C’est toujours avec le lende- 
main que mon esprit lutte’ (Ticknor’s Life and Letters, 2. 17). 

35. wpds Se rhy ca Ta Tipsfpara «urd. See note on 1306 b 6. 
The valuations mentioned in the passage before us were probably 
made in most Greek States. In oligarchies based on a property- 
qualification and in polities they would be made in order to deter- 
mine who possessed the property-qualification for office or citizen- 
ship and who did not; in constitutions not based on a property- 
qualification they would be made with a view to the imposition of 
Aecroupyias and the elodopa. The fact that they were made annually 
in small States shows that men’s property or its value fluctuated 
a good deal in Greek States (cp. [Demosth.] Or. 42. in Phaenipp. 
C. 4, &a rovro yap of yépot caf exacrow gros wooves ras avridéces, Ore Td 
dcevruxelw ourexas r7 oaig ob woddoig rev Tolstoy dcapdve eifcoras), and 
that the authorities took much pains to proportion their demands to 
these variations. In larger States the labour and cost of making the 
valuation were greater, and the valuations were consequently made 
at longer intervals. At Rome the period was five years (Mommsen, 
Rém., Staatsrecht, 2. 316 sq.). In mediaeval Florence ‘l'es#imo ou 
estimation des biens de toute sorte pour fixer des taxes proportion- 
nelles’ was made afresh every ten years (F. T. Perrens, La Civilisation 
Florentine, p.99). The valuations were probably made in Greece by 
self-assessment corrected by eweypadeis, as at Athens (Plato, Laws 
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754 D: cp. Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. 
Trans., p. 365). Compare the practice at Rome (Mommsen, Rim- 
Seaaterecht, 2. 363 sq-: Willems, Droit Public Romain, p. 273 sq-). 
In the advice which Aristotle gives mn 38 sqq. he appears to ‘assume 
the population of the State to be stationary. Otherwise it would be 
the average ripapa that ought to be taken’ (Richards). He appears 
aleo to take it for granted that the increase or decrease of the total 
valuation of the State indicates an increase or decrease of the wealth 
of the individual citizens generally, and not of a small mimority of them. 

97. ebwepias 94 vepiopares ycyrepévns. For an instance of this 
at Rome see Willems, Droit Public Romain, p. 94. 

36. 700 Tiphpares Tee xewes, ‘ of the total valuation of the State ’: 
cp. Demosth. Or. 14. De Symmor. c. 19, vo rignpa ré ris yepes. 

SO. wpds 7d wagedOdv, sc. whales. 

130% b. 2 ree wpbreper, sc. shabous. 

dy §, sc. xpéoy, explains spérepev: cp. é roscurg, 4 (7). 16. 
1335 a 30. 

al riphoas ris welsteias, ‘the ratings of the constitution for 
political purposes’ (Liddell and Scott, who compare Diod. 18. 18. 
4, dab ripsnoees elvac rb wodirevpa). 

8. vrbépow elvas, sc. cuppépes. 

nal rh ripfyare, ‘the property-qualifications also,’ as well as the 
total valuation of the State. 

4, dniteives 4 drdvas, 8c. rots apxovras. 

6. iv pay yap rats Sdsyapyiacs nai rats wokiteiarg ph wocouvrer 
pay obras x7. Sus.* brackets the first pé» and (following 
Niemeyer) transposes the second pe» to after ovres, but I doubt 
whether the second pe» is answered by ¢xeivws 3¢, as is implied in 
this transposition. Both the first and the second ye» appear to be 
cases of pév solifarium, which is not rare in the Politics (see note 
on 1262 2 6). For the repetition of pé» cp. 3. 1. 1275 a 23 sqq- 

9. dnelves 84, ‘in the opposite case,’ i.e. if the total valuation of 
the State has increased (so Vict. ‘si facultates privatorum valde 
creverint,’ and Schn.). I prefer this explanation to that of Lambi- 
nus, ‘si altero modo non agant, hoc est, si auctis censibus aestima- 
tiones non intendant,’ with which Dr. Welldon appears to agree, 
as he translates, ‘if there is no increase of the requisite assessment 
from time to time.’ 

10. xowdy Sé «rAd. Here we pass from recommendations 
chiefly applicable to oligarchy and aristocracy to recommendations | 
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applicable to all constitutions. Aristotle probably at first intended 
to follow up pir’ avgdvew by pare rawewour Or some similar words, but 
the regular sequence of the passage is broken after etruyiay, 15, and 
thus pyre, 11, remains without anything to answer to it. For pare 
followed by add, and not by any answering pyre, see above on 
1339 a 17, and cp. also Dept dvarvons 14. 477 b g—12. As to [nai é> 
povapyig| see critical note on 1308b 11. Demagogues tended to 
become overgreat in democracies (6 (4). 4. 12924 25 sqq.: 7 (5). 
8.1308a 22 8q.: cp. Plato, Rep. 565 C, ovnoty eva rd ded dqpos 
ciabe Scadepdyres spoicracGa éavrov, nai rovroy rpépew re xal abbew 
peyar ;), but oligarchies also sometimes made men pvergreat (c. 10. 
1310b 22 8q.). At Rome the rule which fixed a minimum age for 
the tenure of the quaestorship praetorship and consulship was a 
check on this tendency (see Willems, Droit Public Romain, p. 242). 
Aristotle has before him Solon, Fragm. 11, Theogn. 823, 

pyre ta’ adfe rupayvoy én’ cAwidk, xépderw elev, 

pyre xreive Ocaoy Gpxia curbépevos, 

and Eurip. Fragm. 628 Nauck (626, ed. 2), 

pnd drdpa Snug mordy éxBdAns sore, 

pnd’ abge naipod psitor’, ob yap dopadiés, 

#7 aos TUpayves Aammpds ef dorow gayi. 

xddove 8 dvipa napa dixny rydpevoy. 
The advice against taking away great honours at a blew was newer 
than the advice not to make a single individual overgreat. Aristotle 
no doubt remembers the sudden fall from’ power of Themistocles 
(Diod. 11. 27. 3), Alcibiades, and Lysander (Plut. Ages. cc. 8, 20), 
and the perilous state of affairs which resulted. 

14, dpe 0d warrds dvBpds edvuxiay. Cp. 4 (7). 15. 13344 28 sqq- 
and Solon ap. ’A@. HoA. c, 12, 

rixres yap xépos USpw, Grav wodds GABos enyr| ac] 
drOpemocw Sou pi) woos Gprios ff. 

18. at 82 pi, «.7.X., ‘ but, if they do not act thus, etc. Cp. c. z1. 
315 a 12 sqq. 

16. nai pddvora pév «.t.A. Cp. c. 3. 1302 b 19 8qq. and 3. 13. 
m284b 17 :sqq. As to the means of doing this see note on 1284 a 
m7. For dvvqus pidev, xpnudrey, cp. Plato, Rep. 366 C, ¢ rs dvva- 
pass Undpxes Wuyns i} xpnuareav i) oeparos i} yevous. 

19. ef 82 ph, dwoSnpnrixds woretoOas Tas wapactrdcas abrév, ‘ but, 
failing that, to make removals imposed on such men removals 
beyond the limits of the State.’ Cp. Plato, Laws 855 C, and see 
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Liddell and Scott. Men in the position described by Aristotle were 
probably often removed to a distance from the chief city without 
being banished from the State. Dionysius the Elder acted other- 
wise. Suspecting the fidelity of his brother Leptines, who was popular 
with the Syracusans, he sent him on a mission to Himera and on 
his arrival ordered him to stay there and not return to Syracuse 
(Aen. Poliorc. c. 10. 20 sqq.). ‘The most exciting moment of the 
reign of King Luis of Portugal was when in 1870 he received the 
demand of the octogenarian Duke of Saldanha for the dismissal of 
his liberal adviser Loulé. The request was accompanied with the 
threat of armed. revolt, and Dom Luis, judging the Duke to be 
strong, consented. Immediately afterwards he followed an ex- 
cellent example set him by many other monarchs, and sent his 
inconvenient subject away on a mission of honour. Saldanha 
came as Minister to England, and died in London six years later’ 
(Zimes, Oct. 21, 1889). The nomination of Marshal MacMahon 
as Governor-General of Algeria in 1864 by the Emperor 
Napoleon III is said to have been made from a similar motive. 
ZO. édwei Sé x.t.A. Kal dd rove l3iovs Blove, ‘on account of their 
private mode of life also,’ as well as on account of public honours 
heaped on them or suddenly withdrawn. In oligarchies spend- 
thrift ways of life were often unchecked (Plato, Rep. 555 C) and 
often ended in schemes of tyranny (c. 6. 1305 b 39sqq.), and the 
same thing must have happened in democracies also. Even habits 
of luxury were thought to be perilous to constitutions (vol. i. p. 199, 
note 2). Nothing aroused more suspicion of the designs of 
Pausanias and Alcibiades than the sapavopula of their habits of life 
(Thuc. 1. 130, 132 and Diod. 11. 44. §: Thuc. 6. 1g. 4) The 
magistracy which Aristotle wishes to set up would be modelled 
more or less on the Lacedaemonian Ephorate (Xen. Rep. Lac. 8. 4) 
and the Council of the Areopagus at Athens (Isocr. Areopag. § 46: 
Athen. Deipn. 168 a sq., a passage which shows that a similar jaris- 
diction existed at Abdera: Philochor. Fragm. 143: Plut. Solon, 
c.22). It is possible that a magistracy charged with these functions 
existed in Aristotle’s time in the oligarchy of Corinth: compare a 
fragment of the “Eymropos of Diphilus (ap. Athen. Deipn. 227 e sqq-: 
Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 388), in which we read of the Corinthians, 
éay 8 tmép rh otclay daravray roy, 
dsrcirov avr rovro ys) wocly ers, 
8s ay d¢ py wibyr’, ééBadow Cnytar 
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day 82 pnd Srioty tywr (7 wodvredés, 
rp Oyylep wapéBucav airdy. 
A law of Solon at Athens punished 6 ra warpga caredn8oxés with 
aripia (Diog. Laert. 1. §5), and Theodorus Metochita (see Kluge, 
Aristoteles de Politia Carthaginiensium, p. 215) says of Carthage, 
evarever dep xal dxo\dores warpdois KAnpois xpepevos irevuves fy TH 
wing nal dixas éxpdrrero. Compare also the méuos wepl ris dpyias at 
Athens, which was ascribed to Draco or Solon or Peisistratus (see 
Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 149. 1, who refers to Hdt. 2. 177, 
Diod. 1. 77. 5, Diog. Laert. 1. 55, and Demosth. Or. 57. in Eubul. 
c. 32: cp. also Isocr. Areop. §§ 44-46). But Aristotle would not 
de satisfied with a law. What he asks for is a special magistracy 
to keep an eye on spendthrifts and to save them from themselves. 
One of the duties of the Council of Ten in the Venetian oligarchy 
‘was ‘the conservation of public morals and the discipline of a 
riotous young nobility’ (H. F. Brown, Venice, p. 180). 
24. dxdory. Supply &. For its absence cp. 6 (4). 4. 12924 23, 
and see Bon. Ind. s. v. Praepositio. 
nal rd ednpepody $2 x.7.4. Supply di. Giphanius (p. 620) gives 
two alternative renderings of this passage—‘ Adhibenda quoque est 
eautio ei civitatis parti quae praeter ceteras floreat iisdem de causis, 
wel cavendum quoque iisdem de causis, ne qua pars civitatis praeter 
€eteras floreat.’ Td einyepoiv ris wédews dvd pépos may, in fact, either 
Mean roves einpepotrras rév wodktréy dvd pépos or may be a similar 
phrase to rd yaipor ipa in Plut. De Fraterno Amore, c. 1 (see for 
eqxher instances of this use of the neut. sing. of the present parti- 
e<iple with the article Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, ed. 2, § 829 a). 
‘Welldon interprets the words in the former way, and Sus. in the 
Ratter. If parallel instances of this use of the participle can be 
aadduced from Aristotle’s writings, other than rd d»rsrerov6és in Eth. 
Wic. 5. 8. 1132 b 21 sqq., I should prefer the latter interpretation, 
Bat in their absence the former. Aca ras adras alrias, i.e. because 
wm~ewrepopés is apt to result (cp. 20, 30 sq.). Aristotle remembers 
tthe experience of the Lacedaemonian State (c. 7. 1306 b 36 8qq.). 
WHe has just been advising that a single individual should not be 
- @allowed to tower over the rest, and the transition is easy to the 
aadivice given in the passage before us. Giphanius (p. 621) has 
zm lready referred to Cic. De Offic. 1. 25. 85, according to which it 
‘wras a maxim of Plato’s, ut (qui reipublicae praefuturi sunt) totum 
Corpus reipublicae curent, ne, dum partem aliquam tuentur, reliquas 
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abierint formas, referre studio supersedemus.’ For the comm 
struction pi) elvas ras dpxds xepdaivew cp. 2. 7. 1266b 24 sq. an ams 
a fragment of Philemon in Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 4. 6, 

koux fot Grepoy wap érépov afew ruyxnp. 

84. of ydp odrws «x... This account of the feelings of th sae 
many agrees with the account of the yewpyuds djpos given in 8 (6, «c36). 
4. 1318 b 11-26 (cp. Rhet. ad Alex. c. 3. 1424 b 4, Td yap s\96omos 
oby obra Tey dpyay dyavaxre: oTepotpevoy as tye: Bapéws UBpidperceY mae), 
but in 6 (4). 11. 1295 b 29 sqq. the poor (of wevyres), who must babe 
identical with the many, are placed in a less favourable light, fox» 2 for 
they are said to plot against the rich and to covet their good= E-»<ds. 
Again in 7 (5). 6. 1305b 18 sqq. we are told that the demox—marios 
of Erythrae overthrew the oligarchy of the Basilidae, notwithew =m th- 
standing that they ruled well (which implies, we may supposem=z==se, 
that they governed purely), simply because they were so fewi x in 
number. 

86. «pds rois [Sious cxoddLeww, ‘to have leisure to attend to ther=—=ae eir 
own business’ (Welldon). Cp. 1309 a 5, apis rots 2icss eivan, 

87. rére 82 x.7.X. We expect ydp rather than 3¢, but see notesm=—tes 
on 1268 b 30 and 1321 4 19. 

88. povaxds 82 nat evSdxera: x.7.d. Kai qualifies the whol «cle 
sentence. The meaning is, ‘and not only is the constitutio=—_—* 
safer when office is not allowed to be a source of gain, but therem= * 
this further advantage, that then, and then only, aristocracy ane 
democracy may exist together.’ Democracy will exist, becanse====* 
the demos will have all that it cares about having if office does nos 
bring gain, i.e. a right to hold office, and aristocracy will exisca® === 
because the notables will have what they want, i.e. office. Com aa* 
pare 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 32sqq. According to a saying placed in tha» => 
mouth of Periander in [Plut.] Sept. Sap. Conv. c. 11 sub fin. (cpa =P 
Isocr. Panath. §§ 131, 153) democracy is best when it is 
like aristocracy. Many had claimed that the Athenian democracyg= —*! 
was a mixture of aristocracy and democracy (Thuc. 2. 37.2 #=° 
[Plato,] Menex. 238 C sq.), or that it was so at any rate in early A -zl 
days (Isocr. ibid.); Aristotle may here intend to correct con mrt 
tentions of this kind. 

40. évddxorro ydp dy «.7.X., ‘for it would then be possible’ et» —alilc. 
Cp. Eth. Nic. 9. 6. 1167 a 34 8qq. 

1309 a. 2. Td pev ydp efeivar wacw dpyew Syponpariéy. Cp. 6 (4) 6. 
1292 b 31 sq. 
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73 82 rods yrupinous elvar dy tais dpxais dptoroxpatixéy. In 
strictness perhaps rovs xavr’ dperiy dadpeporras should take the place 
of rots yowpivous, for not all yowpio: are diadépovres xar’ dperny (6 (4). 
3- 1289 b 40 sqq.), and it is to these that office falls in a true 
aristocracy (6 (4). 8. 129448 9 8q.). 

7. Sore cupBicera: «.r.h. It was by attention to their regular 
work, not by pay for attendance in the assembly and dicasteries, 
that the poor were enriched (cp. 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 20 sq.). 

Q. rotg 82 yrupipors ph dpxeo@as dd raéy ruxévrwv. This was what 
the notables most disliked (8 (6). 4. 1318 b 35 sqq.). 

10. Tod pey ody ph xAdrrreoOas Ta xowd w.t.A. Mey ody is answered 
by 8¢ in rov 8¢ axepdas dpyev, 13. The magistrates might make 
ilicit gains either by plundering public property or by plundering 
private individuals or receiving bribes from them. To guard 
against the former evil Aristotle recommends in effect that the 
whole body of citizens shall be enabled to keep an eye on the 
public property. It was already the custom at many places—at 
Athens (Ad. Mod. c. 47. 1. § sq.), Ephesus (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 
143. 1), and Delos (Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 367 tnz#.)— 
for the outgoing treasurers of sacred property to hand it over to 
their successors in presence of the Boulé, but Aristotle recommends 
a still stricter rule in reference to public property; he advises that 
public property shall be transferred in the presence not of the 
Boulé only, which might be corrupt or collusive, but of all 
the citizens (cp. Plut. Timol. c. 10 zmz#.), and that not merely shall 
a list be kept of the articles, but that copies of this list shall be 
distributed (rid¢cOecay, literally ‘ deposited’) by phratries companies 
and tribes, so that all the citizens may know what articles are 
comprised in the list. All that was usually done probably was to 
put up a list in some public spot (see the examples given by 
Dittenberger in Syll. Inscr. Gr. Nos. 366, 367). Uapddocs is the 
technical term for the handing over of property to successors (cp. 
[wa]pé8ocay in Dittenberger, No. 366a. 1.9). What does Aristotle 
include under rd ypqyara? In 8 (6). 8. 1322b 25 rd lepa xpnpara 
must include land. Yet how would it be possible to transfer land 
or houses or (e. g.) the contents of the dockyards in the presence 
of the whole citizen-body? With xara dparpias nai Adyous nai pudds 
Bonitz (Ind. 368 b 23 sqq.) groups such phrases as «xara (evyy (‘ by 
pairs’) in Hist. An. 9. 8. 613 b 24. Cp. also 8 (6). 5. 1320b 1. 
Each of these subdivisions must evidently have had some central 
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place in which to keep its copy. Those of the tribe would be kept 
in the sacrarium of its eponymous hero, or exposed to view in the 
place where other public notices connected with the tribe were 
posted (as to Athens see Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 423). As to 
public notices to members of the phratry see Busolt, 2. 428.7. It 
is not clear why Aristotle does not require copies to be deposited 
with demes also. When oaths were taken by all the citizens, they 
were sometimes taken xara gvAds xal xara Sypove (Andoc. De 
Myst. c. 97). As to Adyous see note on 1264a 7 and Gilbert, 
Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 68 (cp. p. 41); 
whence it appears that one at any rate of the Spartan Adyo was 
a quarter of Sparta, so that the Adyos may well have usually been 
a local subdivision. It seems more natural to take ribécbucey 
(with Welldon) as passive than (with Sus.) as middle: for the use 
by Aristotle of a verb in the plural after a nominative in the neuter 
plural see Bon. Ind. 490a 51 sqq. Magistrates in Greek States 
probably in many cases received an inadequate amount of pay, and 
this may have been one reason why they were often corrupt. 
that was s0, the remedy for the evil suggested by Aristotle may not 
have been the true one. 

18. rou 8é dxepSas dpxewx.r.A. So at Athens rdyos fv niv folp 
viv Sdfacay re Snum Karas BeBovreuadvas orepavovoda: (Argument [0 
Demosth. c. Androt. p. 590: Gilbert, Const. Antig. of Sparta and 
Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 267). See also Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. 
Gr. No. 333- | 

14, Sei 8 év pév rails Sypoxpariass x.7r.A. The recommendations 
contained in 1309 a 14-32, like that contained in 1308 b 31-13094 
14, are made with a view to heal or prevent the ‘ prospering by 
sections’ of which we read in 1308b 24 8qq. Compare with the 
passage before us c. 5. 1305 a 3 sqq., Lys. Or. 21. c. 13 Sq» 
Rhet. ad Alex. 3. 1424 31 sqq. Just as Aristotle holds that the 
best way of preserving a tyranny is to make it more like the 
constitution of which it is the deviation-form (c. 11. 1314 34 sq) 
so he holds that democracies and oligarchies may be preserv 
their studying the advantage of the less favoured class and the 
making as near an approach as they can to constitutions existi"S 
for the common advantage. 

16. éy éviais trav woktreav. Eg. in the constitution of Rhodes 
at one time (c. 5. 1304 b 27 sqq.), and perhaps also in that 
Athens still (Isocr. De Pace, § 128). 
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17. xai Bovdopérovs. How willingly liturgies of this kind were 
sometimes undertaken, we see from Lys. Or. 21. cc. 1-5.” 

18. rag Samwavnpds per ph xpnoipous 82 Aetroupyias. Cp. 8 (6). 
5. 1320 b 4, rév paraier Aerovpyey. A trierarchy would no doubt be 
regarded by Aristotle as an useful liturgy. Xopryia:, on the contrary, 
whether in connexion with dramatic lyrical musical or dancing 
competitions, are classed by him with the Aauwadapyia (the function 
of providing the expenses of a torch-race), so far at any rate as 
their utility is concerned. The office of yoprryés rpaypdois cost in one 
instance, according to Lys. Or. 21. c. 1, 3000 drachmae, and that of 
xopryds atAnrais av8pdos, according to Demosth. c. Mid. c. 156, was 
much more costly (see A. Miller, Die gr. Bihnenalterthtimer, in 
C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. 3. 2. 332. 4). In Crete the public litur- 
gies were defrayed from public funds and did not fall on the rich 
(see note on 12724 17). Demetrius of Phalerum, a pupil of Aris- 
totle, seems to have shared his low estimate of the value of the 
xopryia, to judge by a fragment of his writings pointed out by 
F. Dimmler in Plut. De Gloria Atheniensium, c. 6, where he calls 
the tripod awarded to the winning chorégus (if we adopt Reiske’s 
emendations) éwiocnecpa rév éxxexupéva Biov nal rév dxdehoorérev 
xevoraguoy oixer (see U. Kohler in Rhein. Mus. 53. 491 8qq.). 

19. Scar dAdXar roatra, e.g. the éoriacss or feasting of the 
tribe. 

20. dé 8 ddtyapxig «.r.A. That oligarchies did not commonly 
act as Aristotle here advises is clear from Isocr. De Pace, § 125. 
Mutatis mutandis, we can gather what measures he would recom- 
mend for giving help to the poor from the counsel which he gives 
to extreme democracies in 8 (6). 5. 1320a 35 sqq., b 7 sqq. Aeneas 
(Poliorc. c. 14) suggests that during a siege the poor should be 
excused the payment of the interest or even the principal of debts, 
but Aristotle is silent as to that. It would have been well if the policy 
he recommends had been followed when the English Inclosure Acts 
of the early part of the present century were passed. ‘ They may 
have been good for the country as a whole, but there is no doubt 
that the interests of the poor were treated with a carelessness which 
has led to very evil results’ (Mr. C. Elton, Academy, March 10, 
1888). The class which then ruled in this country often acted 
more wisely. ‘In the eighteenth century it was the poor who 
enjoyed exemption from taxation in England, in France it was the 
rich. In the one case the aristocracy had taken upon its own 
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shoulders the heaviest public charges in order to be allowed “© 
govern; in the other case it retained to the end an immunity froxmx—™ 
taxation in order to console itself for the loss of government ’ ((_S=Ue 
Tocqueville, L’Ancien Régime, p. 146 8q., quoted by Leck=milfky, 
Democracy and Liberty, ed. 1, 1. 279). 

21. ras dpxds a6’ Sv Atjppara, ‘the offices from which gaimr saint 
accrue. Cp. [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 3, dadéoa: 2’ eloly dpxal pseOodpepin serpin 
évexa nai apedcias els rdw olxov, ravras {nret o Sqpos dpyes. Wheat ha 
offices are referred to we are not told, except that those of tim th 
stratégi and hipparchs are not among them. See as to thi th 
emoluments of offices at Athens, Gilbert, Const. Antig. of Spart—x—srt 
and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 222, note 4. Aristotle can hardly 
here (as in 2. 10. 1272 a 40 sqq.) to illicit gains, for in recognizina- ming 
them he would abandon the ground taken up by him in 1308 = b 
-31 sqq. If, as he holds (c. 10. 1311 a 9 8q.), the end for whics> mich 
oligarchies exist is wealth, he is asking much from them in askinsx—=™ 0g 
them to abandon the offices of which he speaks to the poor. Brss<ut 
some oligarchies have done what he recommends. ‘ Veneti curs-=m 
plebe communicare solent minores aliquot magistratus et curasmi= 7% 
tiones—immo vero primicerium, cuius summa in republica dignita==—* 
est—ac fructuosissima scribarum munera plebeiis attribuere, anamee 
patricios ab huiusmodi honorum petitione summovere’ (Bodianus #=* 
De Republica, p. 706). 

22. xdv ms 6Bpicy «.7.X., ‘and if any one among the rick ——h 
outrages these, the penalties should be greater than if he outragece 2d 
one of his own class.’ So Vict. Sus. and others. The sentences 
i} y ody airéyv, if complete, would apparently run § d» re ifpiegg ="? 
Tov eirdpwy eis tia oov alray, not that it is necessary to suppl Ey 
rwa, for the same meaning may be expressed by the partitives =" 
genitive opav airav (cp. 5 (8). 4. 1338b 30, raw drew Oxpien) a —} 
Sepulveda, followed by Lamb. and Giph., takes odé» atray to refer 
to the poor, translating ‘et graviori poena sanciendum, si quisxaa_s8 
locupletum in pauperes, quam si quis ipsorum contumeliam inferate:—-+ 
but not, I think, rightly. For the thought cp. Rhet. ad Alex. c. 3g 3: 
1424 b 38qq._ Aristotle’s suggestion is perhaps modelled omr<&—2 
a similar provision in the laws of Charondas for the protection o<—> 
slaves (Herondas, 2. 46 sqq.: cp. Plato, Laws 777 D). We reamed 
of the Venetian oligarchy in Bodinus, De Republica, p. 77m ~% 
‘iniurias plebeiis ab optimatibus illatas acerrime ulciscuntur.’ 

23. xat tds xAnpovopias «.7.A. Aristotle evidently thinks that if 
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in an oligarchy inheritances pass not by kinship but by gift or 
bequest (for 8éc:s includes the two things: see Liddell and Scott), 
they will tend to go to those who are already rich. This had 
been the experience of the Lacedaemonian State, where land at 
any rate, if not property of all kinds, could be given or bequeathed 
by its owner to any one whom he chose to select, and indeed an 
orphan heiress might be given in marriage not only by her father, 
but also after his death by his representative, to any one, however 
rich, whom the father or his representative chose to name (2. 9. 
1270a 18-29). Whether in the Lacedaemonian State or else- 
where there existed a right of gift or bequest so absolutely free 
that a father could disinherit his own children without cause, may 
well be doubted, but the owner of property may often have been in 
a position to disappoint less near relatives. What Aristotle would 
wish to be done if a man had no kin, we do not learn. He would 
no doubt wish that the policy which he suggests should be followed 
in reference to the disposal of orphan heiresses in marriage. See 
on the whole subject note on 1270a 21. The Thirty at Athens 
appear to have taken exactly the opposite course to that which 
Aristotle here recommends to oligarchies (A@. Hod. c. 35. 1. 14, 
olo[ vy] wept rod 8ovvar rd éavrov ¢ a» én Kipwoy wonoavres xabéwat 
x.r.d.). He would evidently be opposed to succession by primo- 
geniture in oligarchy, and indeed to the succession of any single 
son exclusively of the rest. There was no right of primogeniture 
in the case of the Venetian nobility (De La Houssaye, Histoire du 
Gouvernement de Venise, 1. 32 sq.). 

27. cuppépe Se «.7.X., Sand it is expedient both in democracy 
and in oligarchy to allow to those whose share in the advantages 
of the constitution is less either an equality or precedence in all 
other things . . . except only the magistracies which are supreme 
over the constitution.” These ‘other things’ include the less 
important offices and other positions of dignity and emolument, 
though not of power, such as priesthoods, and marks of respect 
such as those referred to by Xenophon in De Vect. 3. 4, dyabée dé 
xai xaddv eal spoedpias ripacOas dusdpous nal vaveAnpous, eal éwi fend y’ 
gorw ore xadeioOa, of av Soxtow akeoddyors nal shoiccs nal dpsropedpactw 
epedeiy rv whuy. Cp. also Xen. Cyrop. 8. 4. 5 and Athen. Deipn. 
235a. Yriarte (Patricien de Venise, p. 94) says of Venice, ‘Si la 
politique est réservée aux nobles, l’administration est ouverte aux 
citoyens; mais les hautes directions sont toujours données 
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aax petriciens. Mach the same thing may be sami of Raguss 
(T. G. Jackson, Dalmarin, 2. 309) 

30. ship tom agg aie: tes wekertiog, The expression 
aspens THs wohesias 1% Often weed m the Politics of the nch or the few 
or the poos (3 & 127@b 57 sq: 6 (4). 4 12902 33, ctr), but ao 
whese else of magwtracies. Im Antiphon, Tetral 2. 1. x we read 
tad ve can Gybwapdres, ob sigues susys Tey suhereins aoe. 

Sa. wabens S35 zd. Cp. Rhet. ad Alex c 3 14242 40, ew 
36 (Le. sae dpyse) dom tis pow sheinves chqperds, ras 36 pryisvas apenTy 
P86 pl iguee ans sheiorys axpficins texlypperris. 

vous ds ris welcvsias. Cp. Thuc. 3. 75 2, reds & rep Qiepapgins. 
Move usually we hear of ci dp 1g wodereig (c. 6 13066 4: 3 (6) 7- 
33253 32). So m 5 (3. 7- 13461b 33 we have ai & Grlevepg 
aad im 1341 b 28 of de Galevegias. 

4 shcleow, ‘or m4 majosity.” 

33. Tpia Si sweash Aristotle adds this advice because if the 
holders of the supreme magistracies m a State ase not what they 
should be, the safety of the constitution will be imperiled: cp. 
Cc. 3 13032 56sqq. What offices are meant by of cope apyai? 
Not peshaps exclusively those which are sige: trys websrains (30), 
bet the chief offices generally, those for stance of a stratégus or 
tamias (1309 b 4:Gqq-) Inc. 10. 1310b 20 sqq. the offices of 
deaargus and theorus are given as instances of «spem dpyat. Here, 
as in 4 (7). 3- 1325b 10 sqq. and 3. 13. 12844 5 sqq., Anstotle 
sequires the ruler to possess not only virtue bat also political ski 
(see note on 128426). Gipbanius (p. 636) has pointed out the 
sesemblance between the passage before us and a passage in 
a speech of Pericles in Thuc. 2. 60. 5, matres épei roevre avdpi 
bpyilecta be cbderés ciopas Govan tives yruvei Te ta Secours xni ipa_eeoons 
vavra, péwedss Te ani ypapdrav aptigows. He also compares (p. 634) 
Rhet. 2. 1. 1378 a 6 sqq. Dionysius the Elder had advised the 
Syracusans (Diod. 13. 91. 5) eipsio€as orpanyyeus sj tows dvvarerdrevs 
(‘the most powerful men,’ opposed in what follows to ross rewexe- 
vépovs), GXa rots elvevcrarevs nai Saqporiovs parov. In elections to 
high offices at Athens popular opinion probably set most store by 
friendliness to the constitution (in combination, of course, with official 
skill) and regarded this as the best safeguard of the democracy (cp. 
[Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 7 and 2. 19, and Lys. Or. 13. c. Agorat.c. 10). 
Isocrates, however, had already said (Panath. § 139: cp. Phto, 
Rep. 558 B) that the rulers in a democracy should not only be 
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men devoted to the constitution but also men of worth and good 
character, and Aristotle follows in his track. Compare the view 
of Cicero in pro Planc. 25. 62. It is evident that Aristotle cannot 
have approved of the use of the lot even in a democracy in 
appointments to the xvpsas apxai of which he speaks here, unless 
indeed the subsequent 3onpacia was made very strict and inquisi- 
torial. See note on 1309 b 3. 

35. Sdvapiw peyioryy trav épyer ris dpyfis. This is explained 
by éurapia in 1309b 5 and by emorgpy in 1309 b 8 (cp. eiddres, 
1309 b 12). Compare such expressions as ri rou Adyou duvapw 
(Menand. Inc. Fab. Fragm. 52: Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 250). 

86. tpirow 8 dperhy nai Sxaoodyny «.7.\. For dperjp cal dixaso- 
oumy Cp. 3. 9. 1280 b 12, dyadods nal diuaiovs (where see note), and 
Lys. Or. 12. c. Eratosth. c. §, és’ dperjy cal Saasociwny. For 
ry» pos ni srodereiay Cp. 3. 4. 1276b 30 and °AO. Hod, c. 26. 1. 5. 
Aseatocvvn is the és aq’ he wpaxrixol résw Scaler cigiy (Eth. Nic. 5. 1. 
1129 a 6 sqq.), so that if what is just varies in relation to each 
constitution, justice, the habit which enables men to do what is just, 
will do so too. The kind of justice which the citizen, for instance, 
of a democracy will possess will be different from true justice, for 
it will be unduly favourable to numbers and free birth as contrasted 
with wealth and virtue. Aristotle seems to imply here and in 3. 4. 
1276 b 30 that not merely the justice of a good citizen, but also 
his virtue generally, will vary with each constitution, but he does 
not trace in detail how his courage, temperance, and moral prudence 
will do so. Probably in a sapéx8aous each of these virtues will be 
adjusted to an end which is other than the true one. 

37. ph tadrévy . . . xara mdoas tds wodtreias, ‘not the same in 
relation to all constitutions’: cp. 6 (4). 15. 1299b 20, «al sara 
ras rrodrelas 3¢, wérepov Scapeper nal!’ éxaorny xal rd raw dpyay yévos. 

39. gxe. 8 dwopiay «.t.A. “Awopias are rare in this Book, but 
here we have one. Aristotle probably has before him some sharp 
sayings of Themistocles and Aristides which are recorded in Plut. 
Aristid. c. 24, wéya 8 od” dvopa ros ‘Aporeidou nat Gavpacrde Zyovros 
éxi 17 duardkes raw Gdpwr 5 OepsoroxAns A¢yerat xarayeday, ot ovK avdpic 
dvra ror émavoy, GAG GuAakov ypvaoduAaxcs’ dvopoies dyuurduevos Tip 
"AptoreiSov wappnciay cxeivos yap, eludyros wore rou Gepsoroxdéour 
dperyy iryeicbas peyiorny orparyyou rd yweonew cal wpomcbdreoOa re 
Bovrevpara ra&v wodepiov, “Tovro per,” ciety, “ avayxaidy dor, & 
Ocpyiord«des, caddy 8¢ xal orpanyyxdr GAnOes 7 wept rds xeipas ¢yxpdrea”’ 

Dd2 
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(cp. Aristid.c. 4). Aristotle, unlike Aristides, regards generals? 
as the quality to be most insisted on in a general (cp. Eth. Nic__——. 9- 
2.1164b 24 and ’A6. Hod. c. 23. 1. 12 sqq.: Vict. compares amar the 
rejoinder of Cicero in Plut. Cic. c. 38 to Lucius Domitx—mmuvs 
Ahenobarbus, who wished to appoint a man who was no soldier =u to 
a military command and dwelt on his moral excellence, Ti oly a= =o 
énizporoy aurév rois réxvs puddoces ;). So far he agrees w=—~warwith 
Themistocles, but he does not agree with him in setting little stcm=—mtore 
by the virtue of a treasurer. A treasurer needs to have virtse—mtue 
much above that of most men. 

8. doune 82 Setv Brdwew x.rA. Aristotle tells us to prefer the m_ac—mman 
who possesses the raresf of the three qualities demanded by tar _ the 
office. Should we not rather say the man who possesses the se-sam—anas/ 
indispensable of them? It was on this principle that St. Theress<=a===sa's 
sage advice was based, to choose, if possible, a confessor ba—s=<oth 
wise and pious, but, if that was not possible, to prefer the forme—ms—ner 
quality. Aristotle appears to take it for granted that rapias will be 
chosen by election, not by lot: this was the case with the ray—ssmmudes 
otparierixey at Athens ('A@. Hod. c. 43), but not with the repsmaqus 
ris 'AOnvas (’AG. Hod. c. 47). In the passage before us, as in 3. mm TT. 
1282 a 31 and 6 (4). 15. 1300 b 9 8q., rayéas and orpariyol are taken —=amKen 
as instances of high officials. 

5. otparnyias = orparyyuxys, as in Eth. Eud. 1. 8. 1217b m= 4° 
(Bon. Ind. s.v.): see also Liddell and Scott. Meréxovo:, sc. wévree=er 

6. dy 82 gudaxy «.7.A. Cp. Xen. Hiero, 6. 11, nal Set pév dqx—seemero 
rovs vAaxas pnddy ovrw mow Svvacba os microvs ex. SvAany «is 
here used not in a military sense, as in 6 (4). 15. 1300b 10, baa—but 
in a financial sense, of the custody of property and y 
money, as in Eth. Nic. 4.1.11204 9. Kal raysetg is added to mal_—amale 
this clear. 

7. tévavria ‘prope adverbii instar usurpatur’ (Bon. Ind. 247“ 5 
26): cp. Plato, Laws 636 E. 

8. 4 82 émorhjpn, Sc. rod Guddrrew cal rapide, The knowled; -Milige 
how to keep things is possessed even by women (3. 4. 1277’ } 
24 8q.). See note on 1277b 24. 

9. ndy, ‘if also’: see note on 1298b 23. 

For ris wodtrelas dtXia cp. c. 3. 1303 a 17, robs pa) ras welsrem set 
gidovs : Xen. Anab. 1. 3. 5, 1] Kupou gidig, and 5. 6. 11. 

10. wotfjoes yap ta cuppdpovra nai rd 8do, Cp. Rhet. 3. ms 
14144 21, 7d ydp nectar elvar woes OnAoy ors ra elpnpdva. 
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lL. & dr dvSdxerar «.7.A. Aristotle implies that though a man 
who possesses full knowledge and is friendly to the constitution 
may be axparns,a man who possesses virtue cannot be so. The 
same thing is implied in 1310a 14-19 of men ‘habituated and 
educated by the rule of the constitution,’ no doubt because habitua- 
tion and education result in virtue. That knowledge is no security 
against wrong action is well known to Euripides (Hippol. 358 sqq. 
Bothe, 380 sqq. Dindorf: Fragm. 838 Nauck (841, ed. 2) etc.): 
cp. Eth. Nic. 1. 1. 1095 a 8 sq. and 7. 2. 1145b 12 sq. That 
friendliness to the constitution is no security against wrong 
action would be proved by daily experience, for many men who 
betrayed constitutions would be observed to do so not because of 
any unfriendliness to them, but because they were corrupted by 
bribes or the like. 

14. dwhis 5€ «.1.X., ‘and broadly whatever provisions in the 
laws we speak of as advantageous to constitutions.’ See vol. i. 
Pp. 537, mote 2. Cp. Diod. 5. 82. 4, avrds 8 6 Maxapets dv rp Ado 
Bacitetwr wépor fypaye moANd Tar nowy UUhepdyrwy wepiéyovra, and 
[Plut.] De Fato, c. 4, érerra yyy xabddov (6 modiruxds vduos) ra méde 
spoojcorra els Suva» mepdapSare. I follow Sus. and others in my 
interpretation of this passage. Gilbert (Const. Antiq. of Sparta 
and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. xxxvi, note 3):interprets it otherwise. 
He takes Aristotle to refer to a ovvayey) ré» »dpov drawn up by 
himself and Theophrastus, ‘a compilation of the laws obtaining in 
the various States and a description of the various authorities 
entrusted with their execution.’ See also Zeller, Aristotle and the 
earlier Peripatetics, Eng. Trans., vol. ii. p. 506 foot. 

16. xai rd wodddats eipnpdvoy péyrotoy orotxetoy x.7.A., ‘and the 
often mentioned elementary principle of paramount importance.’ 
For the order of the words see Kiithner, Ausfithrl. gr. Gramm. (ed. 
2 and ed. Gerth), §§ 405. 4 and 464. 7, and cp. Plato, Laws 708 
D, rd savrodandy és ratte Evveppunxds yévos. For oro:xeioy see note 
On 12958 35. ToddAdus, in 6 (4). 12. 1296b 14 8qq. and 6 (4). 
13.1297 b 4 sqq. It is again alluded to in 8 (6). 6. 1320 b 25 sqq. 
As has been pointed out in vol. i. p. 491, this principle was 
anherited by Aristotle from Theramenes. It was forgotten by 
those who made oligarchies too narrow (c. 6. 1305 b 2-22), or 
who took no pains to conciliate those outside the constitution (c. 8. 
3309 a 20-32) or the moderately well-to-do (6 (4). 12. 1296 b 36 
Sq.), or who in planning aristocracies trusted to puerile devices 
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intended to conceal from the many their exclusion from power (6 di 
12. 1297 a 7 8qq.). ‘Like Dumouriez and at a later period Bor ™ 
parte, Danton was of opinion that in politics everything depends 
being the strongest’ (Von Sybel, French Revolution, Eng. Tre——™ 
vol. i. p. 474). It should be noticed that while Aristotle regardiiiiails tt 
as essential to every constitution that those who are on the sammmide 
of the constitution should be stronger than those who are agaiammnnst 
it, he is still better pleased when the constitution is so framed taht 
there is not even a minority which wishes for a different constas—it- 
tion from the existing one (6 (4). 9. 1294 b 36 sqq.). 

18. wapd wdévra $2 raGra x.7.d. For mapa sdvra ratra cp. 6 @m(4)- 
16. 1300 b 23, 32. Tapa sdoas is used in a slightly different sex— =ns 
inc. 11. 1315a 15. This warning is suggested by Plato, Lam=saws 
701 E, AaBdvres 86 abrav éxarépas perpiérnrd riva, rey pév roo Beowsfoes™; 
roy 8€ rov edevOepiaca, xareidoper Ere rére Scaepdvres dy abrais ecytmmmmmmarro 
cimpayia, émi 8¢ 1d dxpov dyaydvray éxatéper, ray piv Bourelas, riaemmmee Ue 
rovvayriov, ov curipeyxer odre Trois obre rois, and Rep. 562. Compare woueeerith 
the passage before us Rhet. 1. 4. 1360. 21-30. Roscher (Poles tk, 
p- 319. 11) quotes from Mommsen the remark, ‘ die Demokrasscammiic 
hat sich immer dadurch vernichtet, dass sie die &ussersten Con—ssmss* 
quenzen ihres Princips durchfthrt.’ Compare also the followiams®ing 
passage from J. S. Mill, System of Logic, vol. ii. p. g21,ed. 3° 
‘Inasmuch, however, as no government produces all possi alle 
beneficial effects, but all are attended with more or fewer inco—=™ 
veniences, and since these cannot be combated by means draw” -*" 
from the very causes which produce them, it would be oftens—7 * 
much stronger recommendation of some practical arrangemess =" 
that it does not follow from what is called the general princi Pe 
of the government than that it does. Under a government of 

legitimacy the presumption is far rather in favour of institutiox <<" 
of popular origin, and in a democracy in favour of 
tending to check the impetus of popular will. The line of argw =o" 
mentation so commonly mistaken in France for political philosopi is" y 
tends to the practical conclusion that we should exert our utmoss—9 
efforts to aggravate, instead of alleviating, whatever are the ee 
teristic imperfections of the system of institutions which we preeam 
or under which we happen to live.’ 

20. wohhd ydp «.7.A. Cp. 8 (6). 1. 13178 358qq. and8 (6), * 
1320a 2sqq., and Rhet. 1. 4. 1360a 21-30. Aristotle's remax 
is based on Plato, Rep. 562 B. Among the dSoxotvra Squored 
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dAcyapyued referred to by him as fatal to democracy and oligarchy 
are probably the exaggerated devotion to wealth in oligarchies and 
to liberty in democracies on which Plato had commented: cp. 
13104 25 Ssqq. as to democracy and 6 (4). 6. 1293 a 26 sqq. as to 
oligarchy. 

21. of 8 oiépevos x.7.X., ‘ but they’ (i.e. the adherents of devia- 
tion-forms) ‘thinking that this’ (i.e. rd wapexSeAinads) ‘is the only 
right thing.’ For the attraction in revrq, cp. 5 (8). 3. 1337 32, 
avrn yap dpxi) wdvrey. For play dpergr, cp. Menand. ‘Heloyos, Fragm. 
(Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 127), 

pi’ dorly dper} rév Sromoy geiyen dai. 
For the thought, cp. Lucian, De Saltat. c. 82. 

22. Dxovow eis thy dwepBodfy. Cp. 4 (7). 5. 1326b 37 sq. 

33. dyvootvres Sri x.t.A. The verbs awofadei (27), wogjoe (28), 
€xes (29), and ovpBaives (30) appear to be all of them dependent on 
dyvoouwres Gri, Ov pq GAAd, 25, i.e. though this is 80, still etc. 

26. wpéroy péy x.1.X., ‘first he will let slip all the moderation of 
the feature, and at last will carry matters to such a point that it 
will not even seem to be a nose at all owing to the excess and 
defect in it of the two opposite elements (hookedness and snub- 
ness).. Cp. De Gen. An. 4. 3. 769b 6, nal wéAdm ris wpds rots 
mpoydrous dyuodrnros, ere 84 36d tiv’ alriawy dré pév AvOpewos piv rovres 
8 obderi sxpocdpows, dré 8é mwpoidw ovres rédos ovdé AvOpwwos GAG 
(gdy rs pdvow aiveras Td ytyrdpevoy, A 37 ual Aeyeras répara. For the 
strangeness of the order in réAos 3 ovres x.rd., see vol. ii. p. li, 
note 3. ose is displaced in order that special emphasis may be 
thrown On ovres Sore pyde piva. 

8O. ras GAAas woksteias. Vict. suspects that dddas is a mere 
repetition of dw» in the preceding clause, though he does not 
venture to omit it. Schneider brackets and Coray omits it. Sus. 
thinks that Vict. may be right, but leaves das in his text. Prof. 
Jowett, on the other hand, holds (Politics of Aristotle, 2. 213), that 
‘ @das is used adverbially, as in Plato and Thucydides, in the sense 
of “‘likewise.”’ Perhaps this is so: compare the use of dAos in 6 
(4). 15. 1299 a 30 (see note) and in Hepi paxpofdryres 6. 467 b 5, 
wept trav Drow (ger. 

81. xai yap éd:yapyxiar «7.4. In his reference here to democracy 
Aristotle may possibly have Pericles in view; at any rate Isocrates 
says of Pericles in De Pace, § 126, wapadaSeo rap adv yeipow pir 
@povovgay jf} mpiy xaracyxey THY apyny, eri 8 deexrés wodsrevoperyy. 
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Compare 2. 12. 1274.42 58qq. For gorw Sor’ éyew cp. (with Be: 
Ind. 220 b 8) Probl. 31. 17. 959 2 13, ¢orw Sove haivecOas rb ty SE 

SA. of82 woditeiay. Cp. 6 (4). 4. 12928 30 8qq. 

35. rdv vopobdrny cai Tov wodktrixdy, See note on 1274 b 36. 

88. odSerépay pev ydp «.t.A. Tdp, ‘I say “destroys,” for’ qumeeti( 
Méy is answered by dAAd in the next line. For eivas cat dcapere Cp. 
2. 9. 1270b 22. It would seem that in Aristotle’s view neitk —abet 
oligarchy nor democracy can be said to exist in a State all whcw»-.am0% 
citizens have an even amount of property. 

40. tadrny thy wodtreay, i.e. the constitution of a State in whi «ich 
an even amount of property is possessed by all. Tavryy rjy saree 8 
= ry rourwy roNreiay, aS in 4 (7). 14. 1333 b 6. 

1310 a. 1. $6eipovres, sc. rovs etrdpous xai rd wAndos. 

2. dpaprdvoucr $2 x.7.A. Aristotle passes on to another mista.es=—2ke 
common to democracies and oligarchies like the last. Statesm».«—mmnen 
in each often make the State two and thus produce ordous am ocsand 
constitutional change (cp. c. 3- 1303 b 7 sqq.). As to the structus_s =ure 
of the sentence see Vahlen, Aristot. Aufsitze, 2. 24, who remar marks 
that év 8€ rais chtyapxlas trép rod dnpyou rods dAsyapyxexois (6 Sq.) shous-ssuld 
have been adapted in structure to 3 sq., whereas in fact the structa a -Ule 
of this clause is affected by what immediately precedes. He comm ™ @™- 
pares c. 10. 1310 b g—14 and 4 (7). 1. 1323 b 7-11. 

3. dv pev rais Sypoxpariats of Sypaywyol, Swou rd wARO0s nip OY" 
tov vépww. This is the mark of an ultimate democracy (c. 5. 1305ac= 9" 
31 sq.). According to 6 (4). 4. 1292 a 10 sq., it is only ina demo» ©" 
cracy of this kind that demagogues exist; at any rate it is in suc—™ ach 
a democracy that they are most likely to court the many ba-# by 
fighting with the rich, There may be a reference here to Periclkee => #* 
struggle with Thucydides son of Melesias (Plut. Pericl. c. 117 ™ 1) 
which is said by Plutarch to have broken the State into two section== <=> 
the few and the demos. It was characteristic of a demagogue to 
boast that he ‘ fought for the many’ (Aristoph. Vesp. 665 sqq.). 

5. Set 82 rodvavrioy «.7.A. Solon had done this, as Aristotle» S* alle 
probably remembers: cp. ’A@. Hod. c. 5, nat yap... apds dxaré, 
inép éxarépov pdxeras xai crappicByrei, and Aristid. 2. 361, quoted by <i by 
Sandys in his note on this passage, xairos ZdAwy ra pep els Meyapiae => 45 
€xorra doa A€yerat, rovs 8€ vopous ovx de wepudy ovse ros Adyous robe rs 
imép ray eitdpev pos tov Sipov, ovde rovs tmép toy swoAdGp mpds riers 
mAovoious oix yder, Cp. [Demosth.] Phil. 4. c. 45. 

6. dwép ebwépwy. For the omission of the article cp. 3. 13 
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1283 b 6, 9 pew rp dca wAovcior 7 8¢ rH did TSY CHrOUdaiey drbpor eivat, 
where see note. See also note on 1307 a 22. 

7. kat Tods Spxous x.t.A. Aristotle speaks of the oaths to which he 
refers being taken only ‘in some oligarchies’; they would probably 
be especially taken in oligarchies set up after an actual battle with 
the demos (6 (4). 11. 1296a 27 8qq.), or in oligarchies ruled by 
érapiat, though of course not in those oligarchies of this type in 
which the demos elected the magistrates (7 (5). 6. 1305 b 30 sqq.). 
They resembled in their terms the oaths taken by hostile States against 
each other. So the ayeAdo: of Drerus in Crete swear by Hestia and 
other deities, py pay ¢ye mona rois Avurrios cakes hpovnceiy pyre réxva 
pyre payarg pyre ev vucri pyre wed) duépay cai omevoi, ort xa Svvapat, Kaxov 
TG wédet TG ray Avrrier (Cauer, Delectus Inscr. Gr. No. 121, already 
referred to by Prof. Jowett). We read of oaths sworn by oligarchs 
against the Athenian demos in Andoc. De Myst. c. 98, but we are 
not told what their terms were. Compare also a Thasian decree in 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, 8. 402, Spxov 3¢ dpdoas wayras *A[ 6nvaious 
rous| dAcyapyiny xaraorycapras, x[al dudoat rov 8|npov by dy 4 Bovdy 
ovurypayp. Mr. Freeman (Sicily, 2. 175, note 3) quotes a remark 
as to the ‘scoffing anapaestic cadence’ of the oligarchical oath 
cited by Aristotle here. Oaths to maintain democracy were 
sometimes taken by its partisans (Thuc. 8. 75. 2). | 

10. xph Sé «.7.X., ‘but the right thing is both to hold and to 
simulate the opposite opinion ’ (that it is against the interest of an 
oligarchy to wrong the demos), ‘signifying in the oaths that “ I will 
not wrong the demos.”’ So the tyrant is advised in c. 11. 13144 
40 to simulate the ways of a king. 

12. péycotoy 8 wévrey x7. Aristotle here follows in the track 
of Plato, Rep. 652 E (cp. 554 B, dwadevoiary) and Laws 793 and 
870 A, and of Isocrates, Areop. § 40 sqq., a passage which Eaton 
has already compared. For the thought cp. 5 (8). 1. 1337414 
sqq. and 8 (6). 4.1319 b 3 sq.: also Plut. Lycurg. et Num. inter se 
COMP. C. 4, pixpos yap fy 6 réy Speav hdBos, el py dua tHe wasdeias Kai 
ths dyaryns olow dvedevoe trois Feo: rev waidey rods rdpous Kal curpacioce 
TH Tpopy roy (prov rhs wodsreias, Gore wevraxocioy ery meio xpdvow Ta 
Kuptorara xal peytora Scapeivas ths vopobecias, Sowep Bans axpdrov cal 
icyup@s xabayayéms. Education and habituation must make the 
fulfilment of the behests of the law second nature to the citizens, or 
else the State will always be liable to accesses of dxpagia fatal to 
that obedience to the laws which is essential to the maintenance of 
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the constitution (cp. 6 (4). 8.12948 3 8q.and 2. 8. 1269 a 20 sq} 
Compare the saying of Vinet, ‘qu’on est malheureux quand % 
n’a pas le tempérament de ses principes.’ What sort of educat®® 
would be favourable to the maintenance of an oligarchy? ‘* 
education which excludes luxury (22 8qq.) and an excessive lowe= 
gain or honour or both (2. 7. 1266 b 35 sqq.) and which inculcaats 
justice and considerate treatment of those outside the privile=xtt 
class. An education favourable to the maintenance of a democr-=macy; 
on the other hand, would be one which discountenanced the disregagscard 
of law and the drafia «al dyapyia which often proved fatal 
democracies (c. 3. 1302 b 27 sqq.) and inculcated justice to _—the 
rich and considerate treatment of them. Compare also Issemc. 
Areop. § 24, and see note on 1337a 14. Aristotle does not reggeat 
here what he has said in 1. 13. 126ab 13 sqq., that this traix—ming 
must be extended to women and girls. It is evident that wihen 
a constitution was suddenly introduced, it must have been ~arety 
liable to overthrow till habits and ideas grew up to support it, aan 
some time must have been needed to develope these. For péyaesre 
d¢ wavrey ray elpnpévey cp. Isocr. Philip. § 136, rd 8¢ pépores = 
elpnpdve. 

18. 08 viv éAtywpotes wdvres. For viv wdvres cp. Eth. Nic. 6. 13: 
1144) 21. 

15. cuvde8ofacpéver b1d wévrev rev wodtrevopdvew, ‘ ratified by~ the 
consentient voice of the whole civic body’ (Welldon). For rée ==" 
revopevey, ‘those who exercise the rights of citizenship,’ see note= 
1328a 17. All the citizens of Athens took an oath to observe 
laws of Solon (A6. oA. c. 7). It is evident from Xen. Mem. r -?* 
42 8qq. that those laws were held to be laws in the fullest ses 
obs rd wAnGos ovvedddr xai Soxiudoav éypaye. vvdofd{e is a rare 
especially as used here. It is possible, as Richards points «—™% 
though perhaps hardly likely, that cur3edogucpéver here means 
‘extolled,’ not ‘ ratified.’ 

16. ei@topdvor xai wexadeupdvor dv 7 wodtreig, ‘trained thro 
habituation and education by the rule of the constitution’ : cP. 
Xen. Cyrop. 1. 2. 2, éwadevOn ye pay dv Uepocy vdpos. In 14 we 
have rd madeverOas mpds ras wodtreias and in 19 8q. rd wewande: 
npds rh» todcreiay (cp. 5 (8). I. 13378 14). For eiftopeves 
mwenadevpévs Cp. 3. 18. 1288 b 1, wal masdeia nai En. 

18. eimep ydp dorw «.7.d. Aristotle probably regarded Ath=a=%9 
as axparns: cp. Eth. Nic. 7. 11. 1162 a 19, nai deuce 3) 5 departs ra“ 
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b Wndiferas pe» dravra ra Seovra ral rdpous Eye: owovdaious, ypHras dé 
wodr, Gewep “Avafardpidns Eoxwwer, “4 wddes €Bovrel’, 7 vopev oder 
wae, and Diog. Laert. 5. 17, woAAdis 3¢ nal drorewdpevos rovs 
AByvaiovs ihacxer (5 "AprororéAns) eipnxévar supovs xal »dpous, GAdGa 
repos py yxpioba, ropos 8¢ wy. Cp. also Demosth. De Rhod. 
~ibertate, c. 1, and Plato, Laws 689 B. 

21. ols Surf{covra: x.r.A. For the dative cp. Plato, Rep. 477 B, 
bycropew Surdpers elvar yévos ti ray dvrev, ale 3: xal npcis Ovedueba 
| Ouwdueba, xal Do way 6 ri wep dy Sumra ; 

BB. viv 8 dy pdv rats diyapxiats x.7.A. Plato (Rep. 556 B) had 
ilready said of the rulers in an oligarchy, odas 8¢ atrovs xai rovs 
rae, Gp’ ov tpyderras piv rots véovs xal awdvous xal mpds rad row 
réopsceros xal xpos rd ras Yuyns, padaxots S¢ xaprepeiy xpos nOovds re Kal 
was wal dpyous ; Cp. also Rep. 556 C sq., Eurip. Fragm. g5 Nauck 
54, ed. 2), and Aristoph. Plut. 559 sqq. ‘The Roman Noble was 
couraged to spend his youth in luxury and extravagance’ (Strachan- 
Davidson, Cicero and the Fall of the Roman Republic, p. 44). 

B5. dy 82 tats Bypoxpariats rats pddcora elvar Boxodcats Sypoxpa- 
meas «tA. See as to this expression note on 1298b 13. It is 
mplied in the passage before us that ‘living as one pleases’ was 
‘ealized only in the extreme form of Greek democracy. But in 
3 (6). 2. 1317b 11 sqq. this is said to be a concomitant of 
Jemocracy in general. If a »dpos wepi ris dpyias existed in the 
Solonian democracy (see note on 1308 b 20), ‘living as one pleases ’ 
cannot have been permitted in it. 

27. alriov 8¢ rovrou Sr ands SplLovra: rd dhedbepov. ‘Opi{ovras, 
‘men define.’ The passage before us makes it probable that 
Aristotle would define freedom as obedience to rightly constituted 
aw: cp. Metaph. A. 10. 1075 a 19, GAX’ Gowep ep oixig rois ddevbépas 
luorra éfeorw & rt Ervye roueiv, GAG wdvra f} ra wAclora réraxras, Trois 3¢ 
ivBpawddos Kal rois Onpiows puxpow rd eis rd Kowdy, rd Sé word 6 rs Ervxer. 
Compare also Cic. pro A. Cluentio, 53. 146 (quoted by Giph.), 
egibus denique idcirco omnes servimus, ut liberi esse possimus, 
and Plut. De recta ratione audiendi, c. 1 sub fin., deri psoOwrou rivds 
b dpyvpernrov Geiov iyepdva rov Biov AapBdvovar roy Adyor’  rovs 
bropdvous Gfidy dor: pdvous dAevOépous vouifery, pdvos ydp, 4 det BovrerOac 
pabderes, &s Bovdovra: (o:. For the view that freedom is doing as 
one likes cp. Plato, Laws 7o1 Asqq., Rep. §57 B, 560 E, 572E: 
Isocr. Areop. § 20, Panath. § 131. When a slave was manumitted, 
be was declared to be dAcvOepos nai axarros dxd wdvrev ri wdyra 
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Biov, rom» 3 xa OeAn Kai aworpexow ols xa OéAn (Dittenberger, s\- 
Inscr. Gr. No. 462: cp. 8 (6). 2.1317 b 13). There wasa prow 210; 
"EXevbépa Képxupa, xé{’ ov Oédas. ‘The Stoics defined freedom... ™ 
doubt in agreement with the Cynics, ¢fovgla» airompayias (DPS: 
Laert. 7. 121): cp. also Arrian, Diss. Epictet. 4. 1. 1, dd<c@amimeps 
€or & (ay @s Bovdera, Cic. Paradox. Stoic. 5. 1. 34, quid est comment 
libertas ? potestas vivendi ut velis, and De Offic. 1. 20. 70, libert=——=a 
proprium est sic vivere ut velis’ (Kaerst, Studien zur Entwickelamammng 
und theoret. Begriindung der Monarchie im Altertum, p. 29, nomsmmmmte)- 

28. 800 ydp éorw «.r.A, Aristotle here uses the word doxei, bat 
in 8 (6). 2. 1317. 40—b 17 he adopts this view as his own. ‘MME le 
two characteristics of democracy here mentioned are not quite c==.—02- 
sistent with each other. If the will of the majority is supreme—== in 
democracy, the individual citizen cannot be free to live as he like— 4; 
he must live in subordination to the will of the majority. It shoss|-ld 
be added that Aristotle’s teaching more often is that in democram==acy 
it is not the will of the majority that is supreme, but the will of the 
poor (3. 8. 1279 b 16 sqq.: 6 (4). 4. 1290 a 30 8qq.). Richa-—1ds 
draws attention to the attraction in this passage, the dative TY 
taking the place of the nominative, and refers for parallel instane= = 
to Riddell’s Digest of Platonic Idioms, § 192 (Apology of Plas, 
p. 192). 

80. 1d prev ydp Sixatoy x.t.X. Aoxei, i.e. seems to democrats. Cop. 
8 (6). 2. 1317 b 3-10 and 3.9, 1280a 11. This reasoning 
to the conclusion that justice requires that the will of the multitu a9 
should be supreme. In 'A6. Hod. c. 20 smi. we read qrrépeos - 
tais ératpeias 5 KAewsOevgs mpoonydyero roy dipor, drodidovs TE hee 
Thy moAcreiay. 

Sl. AdedOepov 82 Kai iwov, and therefore suitable to democrac™ ™°): 
for freedom and equality are thought to be accompaniments 
democracy (6 (4). 4. 1291 b 348q.). 

82. dore {y x.r.A. Cp. 8 (6). 4. 1319 b 30, Plato, Rep. 557 — B, 
and Isocr. De Pace, § 102 sq.: also [Demosth.] c. Aristog. 1. 35a" 

838. eis 8 xpplew, sc. rvyxdve: (Eurip. Fragm. 883 Nauck: 89 <a!) 
ed. 2). Cp. Cratin. Népo, Fragm. 2 (Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. a 
87), where Solon is probably the speaker, 

vuv yap 8n co mapa pév Oeapor 
Tay nuerépwr, mapa 8 GAN’ oO tt xpi. 
84. rodro 8 dori paiAov. Cp. Plato, Laws 780 A. 
o} ydp Set «.7.A. Aristotle probably has before him Plato, 
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Laws 715 D. But a similar view is expressed in Andoc. c. 
Alcib. c. 19, voui{w 8€ ravrny elvas cornpiay draco, meibecbas ros 
Gpxoves xai rois ydpos: Aeschin. c. Ctes. c. 6, éxeivd ye ed eldes, ore 
Gray StarnpyOeow of vdpor rH woAEt, ow {erat xal 7 Snuoxparia: Rhet. 1. 
4- 13604 19, ¢y ydp trois »dpos dotly 9 owrnpia rs wéAews: and 
Demosth. c. Mid. c. 126 (cp. [Demosth.] c. Aristog. 1. 21). 

39. kai wepi povapxias. As to the distinction here implied C. 10. 
between sroAcreias and povapxia see vol. i. p. 521 and vol. il. p. xxvil. 
It should be noticed that Aristotle deals with the causes of the fall 
of monarchy and the means of preserving it at very considerable 
length, and is especially full on the subject of tyranny, notwith- 
standing that he has told us in 6 (4). 10. 1295 a 1 sqq. that there is 
not much to be said about it. He probably wished to do what 
could be done to amend the worst of Greek institutions, and he 
may also have desired to keep the Macedonian kingship in the 
right track (see below on 1313 a 34). 

40. oxebBdr Se wapamdijoua «tA. Cp. 13114 228qq.and 1312 b 


34 Sqq- 

2. 4 pev ydp Bacideia xara thy dporoxpariay doriv. Cp. 31 sq. 1810 b. 
and 6 (4). 2. 1289 a 32 sq. Kingship is xara ry» aporoxpariay 
because it is car’ dfiay (31 sqq.). Yet we are told in 1313 a ro sqq. 
that in hereditary kingships the sceptre often falls to contemptible 
persons. For the use of card cp. 32, 3. 14. 1285 b 31, Eth. Nic. 7. 
6. 1149a 20, and Plato, Rep. 555 A. As kingship corresponds 
to aristocracy, the causes of its fall will resemble the causes of the 
fall of aristocracy. Aristocracy is especially destroyed by infrac- 
tions of law and justice (c. 7. 13074 §s8qq., 40 sqq., c. 8. 1307b 
30 sqq.), and kingship will be so too (c. ro. 1313 a I Sqq.). 

8. 4 Se tupawvis d€ ddtyapyiag tis dordryns odyxerra: nai Sypo- 
xparias. Cp. 1312 b 34 sqq. and 6 (4). 11. 129623 8q. The 
grounds on which tyranny is said to be composed of ultimate olig- 
archy and democracy are explained in 1311 a 8 sqq. Tyranny 
being thus composed, the causes which overthrow it are the same 
as those which overthrow the constitutions of which it is composed 
{1312 b 34 sqq.). For dAcyapyias ris torarns cp. 1312 b 35, ris 
OAtyapxias Tis dxpdrov cai reAevraias. Ts terarns probably qualifies 
both cdryapxias and Snpoxparias: see note on 1296 a 3. 

5. 8d 8) «7A. For 8 39, ‘just for this reason,’ cp. 8 (6). 4. 
1318 b 27 and Poet. 24. 14604 22. Ad is followed by 8y just as 
the relative pronoun is often followed by 87. For dvoiy caxéy cp. 3. 
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5. 1278 a 34, aupow aoréy. To be visited with two evils was 
proverbially bad: cp. Hdt. 3. 80, 800 8 Exe ravra Eyes wacay xaxéryra, 
Eurip. Ion, 531 Bothe (591 Dindorf), 


ty €owecovpa Svo wiow Kextnpevos, 
Plato, Rep. 391 C, and Aristoph. Eccl. 1096, 
évi yap ~uréyerbas xpeirroy 4 Svoty xaxow. 
Kaxdy én) xaxq was a proverb (Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. 
Gr. 1. 148 and 2. 177, where we are referred to Hom. Il. 16. 111 
and 19. 290). Compare also the prophecy (Thuc. 2. 54), 
Hes Awptaxds wddepos, wal Aowsds dy’ air. 

And that which is bad is harmful: cp. Plut. Non posse suaviter 
vivi secundum Epicurum, c. 22, obre yap Oeppov ro Yuyxew, dAda rd 
Geppaivery, Sowep ovd ayabov rd Brdwrew. 

7. tag wap dpdorépey ray wokiteav. See note on 12764 14. 

éwdpxee 8 4 ydveots x.7.4. To show how different kingship and 
tyranny are, Aristotle points out that they are different in their 
very origin (cp. 1. 5.1254 a 23 sq.). Kingship comes into existence 
for the defence of the good against the many, and the king belongs 
to the d# of the good, whereas the tyrant is a bulwark of the many 
against the good. This is true of those tyrants who became tyrants 
after being demagogues, but does it hold of the earlier ones who 
became tyrants through being kings or through holding important 
magistracies? Aristotle does not make this clear, but he apparently 
regards these tyrants also as owing their position to the force 
(xarepyd{ecOa, 1310 b 24) which their position as kings or high 
Officials enabled them to exercise, and not to virtue and desert. 
Tyranny, in fact, in his view owes its origin to divas, not to dpery. 
For the view that the tyrant must be a bad man cp. 4 (7). 2.13242 _ 
35 sqq. and Strabo, p. 310, éxaXovvro 8¢ ripayvcs, xaiwep of mdeious 
emecxeis yeyovdres. That tyranny is hostile to the émeceis we see 
from 6 (4). 4.12924 19. The view that kingship is on the side 
of the dporo: against the many is implied in Plut. Themist. c. 19. 
Aristotle here traces kingship in general to much the same origin to 
which he traces the heroic kingship of Greece in 3. 14. 1285 b 4 
sqq. He seems to forget that he has traced kingship back to 
a family origin in the rule of the father in 1. 2. 1252b 19 sqq. 
He is led to take a too favourable view of the origin of kingship 
partly by the ambiguity of the word ¢emtexeis, partly by myths like 
those of Bellerophon (Hom. Il. 6. 189 sqq.) and others (see note 
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on 1285b 7). According to Bacon (Essay on Nobility), ‘ there is 
rarely any rising but by a commixture of good and evil arts.’ 

9. wpds PofPecay rhy Uwi rev Bijpov Toig dmeixéor yéyover. All 
the MSS., including Ir, have rj awd rou 8npov in place of rip éwi ror 
djpor, but I have not found any parallel to the use of dxé in the 
sense of ‘against’ with Bonéea, though in De Part. An. 4. 6. 682 b 
33 we have mpis BonOeay ra» Adanrdvrey (‘for repelling those who 
injure them’), and other instances of a similar use of Bonde with 
the genitive are to be found in Bon. Ind. s.v. It seems, therefore, 
best to read emi rév Sjpo» with Rassow Sus. and Welldon. 

ll. xaO” Swepoydy dperis 4 apdicew tiv awd ris dperis, i.e. 
especially evepyeocay, for apery is defined in Rhet. 1.9. 1366 a 36 sqq. 
as dvwapis evepyerixi) woAAGy Kal peydAdwr (cp. Pol. 3. 15. 1286 b 10 8q.). 
According to Paus. 8. 1. 4 Pelasgus was made king of the Arcadians 
for the first of these two reasons (peyeOes pévros nal xara GAKyy eni 
xddXos mpocixey 6 LeAacyds, xai yropny txép rovs dAdous fy, nal rovrey 
évexa alpeGyvai pos Soxei Bacievew in’ avréyv). Many were made kings 
in return for benefits conferred (34 sqq.). Tas is added before the 
second aperjs because dperg has been mentioned just before (see 
note on 1286 b 17). 

12. naO” dwepoxdy rovodrou yévous, ‘by reason of superiority in 
respect of a family stock of like character’ (i.e. virtuous or given 
to action which flows from virtue): cp. 33, 4 xar’ iia» dperny § card 
yévous. To be ayabds é£ ayabéy was even better than to be ayabds. 

_ 6 8é réparvos x.7.A. So in Theogn. 39 sq. the tyrant is referred 
to as evOurrip canis UBpsos jyerépns, the writer being a yrepaysos. But 
Aristotle probably has before him Plato, Rep. 569 A, where the 
demos is represented as saying to the tyrant that it begat him and 
set him up, iva awd ray s\ovciary re nai Karey xayabey Acyopéven ev TH 
wore €devOepebein éxeivou xpooraryros. 

€x rod S4pou Kai tod wAiGous. The addition of xa) rod sAnOous 
adds emphasis to rot dnpov and places its meaning beyond a doubt. 
The expression 6 8jpos might be used, as it was by Hippodamus 
(2. 8.1268 a 12 sq.), of the whole citizen-body. See note on 1303 a 
38, rovs €dvous xal rovs psoboddpous, and cp. 3. 11. 1281 b 15, wepl 
gayta Snpory Kai wept say wAndos: Plato, Laws 689 B, dwep dqyds re nal 
mAnOos médeds dor, and 684C: and [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 2. 18, 
el8dres dre ovx! rod Snpou doriv ob8e rou wAnOovs 5 xepeploupevos Os éwi rd 
wodv. If Aristotle’s language implies that the rvpayvos was not 
himself one of the yréppos, this was not always the case, as the 
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instances of Peisistratus and Lygdamis (c. 6. 1305 a 39 8qq.) wil 
suffice to show, to say nothing of the cases in which the npa™ 
had been a king. That he was often of low origin, however, see™ 
to be implied in Diod. 19. 1. 5. 

14. davepdv 5 dx tév cupPeByxdrew, i.e. that the tyrant is Fax: 
Snpou emi rovs yropipous. 

oxeddv yap of wheioro: Tay Tupdvvey «tA. Inc. 5.130528 = 
this is said of of wAcioro: ra» dpyaiay rupayvev, Manymenwho —“*0i 
tyrannies in days nearer to those of Aristotle were not demagogs- ™: 
but leaders of mercenary troops like Timophanes (c. 6. 1306 s=m™ 19 
sqq. : see note on 13054 7). For morevOérres dx rov duafdddaw =“ 
yrwepipous Cp. C. 5. 1305 a 21 sqq. 

16 sqq. Compare with this classification of Greek tyrants acce=—"4- 
ing to the status which enabled them to win their tyrannies the sin—amilar 
classification of tyrants in mediaeval Italy given by J. A. Symosse—1ds, 
Renaissance in Italy—Age of the Despots, p. 100 sqq. 

17. 48m tGv wedeov ndEnpdvew. It is doubtful whether ras siaemew” 
here means ‘ the States,’ as in 6 (4). 6. 1293 a 1, 2 and apparent] —y™ 
3- 15. 1286 b 9 sq., 20 sq., and 6 (4). 13. 1297 b 22 (see notes = 
these passages), or ‘the cities,’ as in 7 (5). 5.1305. 18 sqq. (see nos=te), 
but perhaps the former interpretation is the true one, for Arist 
may well have before him Thuc. 1. 13, duvarwrépas 8¢ yeyvopérys 7 

*EXAddos Kai Tay xpnuarey Tiy Krjow er: paddroy h xpdrepoy scope | om, 
ra mToAAd rupavvides ev rais moAeos Kabicrayro, ray spocddey peeve 
ytyvopevav (mpdrepow 3¢ foav enl pnrois yépacs marpeal Bardem) 
Thucydides omits to explain why the increase in the wealth of 
Hellas led to the rise of tyrannies, but his meaning may be ae —# 
as the revenues of individuals became larger, they became bet = 
able to establish tyrannies, or else that tyranny, being a cos at 
form of government, could not exist without a large revenue is 
support it, and that this revenue could not be provided by Stass—™* 
till their wealth had considerably increased. The connexion whi- asic 
Aristotle traces in the passage before us between the inc 

greatness of the States and the rise of demagogue-tyrants retsae  ™ 
a somewhat different basis, for his view seems to be that as ti —#* the 
States grew greater, the demos and the demagogues came to F 
more powerful (cp. 6 (4). 13. 1297 b 22 sqq.). 

18, ai 8¢ mp3 rovrev x.r.. Kingships, which are here contrast 
with elective magistracies (aiperév, 20, and alpovpéve», 23), belor <5 
to the era of small States (3. 15. 1286 b 7 sqq.). Kings who co. —aald 
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not rest content with the great office of king but sought to become 
tyrants were ill regarded (4 (7). 14. 1333 b 34 sq.: Eth. Nic. 8. 
12. 1160b 10 sqq.). They often lost their kingships for their 
pains (1313.4 1 8sqq.). Polybius (6. 7. 6 sqq.) depicts more in 
detail the steps by which kingship becomes tyranny. 

21. 7d ydp dpxatoy x.7.A. As to the time indicated by ré dpyaior 
See notes on 1285 a 30 and 13054 7. Ol dnyoe = al dnpoxparia, as in 
6 (4). 8.1294213. Magistrates entitled Snusovpyoi (‘doers of public 
business ’) existed in many Greek States (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 
327), and Gewpoi (compare the title épopo) existed at Mantineia 
(Thuc. 5. 47. 9), Tegea (Xen. Hell. 6. 5. 7), and Naupactus 
(Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 183), but Aristotle’s reference is 
to States which, in addition to possessing these high offices, were 
democratically governed at an early date, and we do not know of 
which of the States in which they are found this is true. As the 
tenure of them was an assistance to the would-be tyrant in 
the acquisition of his tyranny, it is likely that their functions were 
in part military, The epithet sxoAvypoxovs probably implies that 
they were tenable for more than a year. 

22. ai 8 éx tov Sdcyapyidy «7.4. Compare the practice at 
Carthage (2. 11. 1273 b 8 sqq.) and at Epidamnus and Opus 
(3. 16. 1287. 6 sqq.). As the tyrants of Ionia and Phalaris of 
Agrigentum, who are referred to in 28 sq. as owing their tyrannies 
to the fact of their holding offices, probably won them under an 
oligarchical régime, they may well have held several great offices 
at the same time. Cp. c. 5. 1305 a 15 sqq. and c. 8. 1308a 22 
sqq- For aipeioOas exi cp. 20 and Plato, Meno go B. 

23. wiiot yap Swiipxe «.1.X., ‘for in all these ways [those who 
aimed at tyranny] had it in their power to effect their purpose with 
ease’ etc. Compare what Callicles says in Plato, Gorg. 492 B, 
émei ye ols €£ dpyns imnptey § Bacitéwv viéow elvas ff airovs ry dice 
ixavous exrropicacbat dpyny ria 4 rupavvida f duvacreiay «.rd., and Diod. 
20. 10, 2, 5 yap BopiAras wédas pv hy ewbupyris rupavvidos, ob Byer 2 
efovciay ov8é xatpdy oixeiow rais exiBodais rére CAaBew aoppas afrodAdyous, 
Tuxoy THs orparnyias, and see note ON 13034 16. Baciixy apyy is 
here contrasted with 9 remy (cp. Bacdeias and rév rizéy just below), 
but in 36 kingship is referred to as rys rezqs ravrns and in 1313a 
13 we have BagAccy» trysny. Thus Aristotle’s use of the words 
rin and dpyn seems to vary a good deal. In 1312 b 23 we 
read of ras dpyds of tyrants. Socrates had regarded both kingship 
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and tyranny as dpxai (Xen. Mem. 4. 6. 12), and Aristotle =™*! 
perhaps do so too. 

27. drepou réparvor, e.g. Charilaus (c. 12.1316 @ 33 6q.), the kane 
of Cyrene after the first Battus (Diod. 8. 30. 1), and the king-——3 of 
Achaia (Polyb. 2. 41. 5). 

28. ot Se wept rhy ‘leviav «.7.4. This was the case wont 
Thrasybulus of Miletus, who was ‘dux Milesiorum’ when Mils==—»etus 
was besieged by Alyattes, before he became tyrant (Frontin. Strassmmmitg. 
3. 15. 6). We hear of tyrants also at Ephesus (Gilbert, Gr. Staat-——analt. 
2. 141) and at Samos (ibid. 2. 149), where Polycrates won the 
tyranny. Was it true also of them? As to Phalaris see Freenmms—nan, 
Sicily, 2. 65 sqq. According to Polyaen. Strateg. 5.1 he was max—nade 
by the Agrigentines émordrys of the work of building a costly termmmnple 
of Zeus Polieus in the acropolis of the city. But perhaps Aristammmtotle 
is rather thinking of the story of his appointment as ovparryés ammmmmtro- 
xpérep of Himera narrated in Rhet. 2. 20. 1393 b 10 sqq. ~ Jbe 
same thing occurred in the municipalities of mediaeval Italy. So 
Ezzelino da Romano was named captain of the people by the cimsms=ites 
‘of Verona, Vicenza, Padua, Feltre, and Belluno, and ‘soon chan_ssamged 
into a tyranny the authority which he derived from the peor 
(Sismondi, Italian Republics, pp. 69, 88). So again Marsilio Zess==0r 
being elected count of Curzola in 1254 changed his elec-.—=tv 
magistracy into an hereditary principality (T. G. Jackson, Dalmassmm4, 
2. 239). 

29 sqq. As to Panaetius see Freeman, Sicily, 2. §6 sqq. He 
seems, however, to have held the office of polemarch in additio=— 
being a demagogue (Polyaen. Strateg. 5. 47), and the same th_sssming 
is true of Cypselus (Nic. Damasc. Fragm. 58: Miller, Fragm. Hemais. 
Gr. 3. 392). A demagogue was not usually able to make him self 
tyrant unless he held the office of polemarch or stratégus, or wasr""2s, 
at any rate, a man of military prowess (c. 5. 1305 a 7 sqq.). Ass=!0 
Peisistratus and Dionysius the Elder see c. 5. 1305 a 21 9qq. gememend 
26 sqq. 

32. etwopev, in 1310 b 2 sq. 

réraxtat xatd Thy dpioroxpariay. See note on 1310 b 2. 

88. xar déiav ydp dorw «.r.d. Cp. Eth. Nic. 8.12. 1160b = 34 
dyBpis 8¢ xai yurads (9 Kowavia) aptoroxpatixn Gaiverat’ ear’ dfiar a 
éa sarap dpxes xai mepi ravra a dei rée dvdpa, and Pol. 3. 5. 1378 & 18, 
oloy ef ris dori fy xudovow dpioroxpariany nal €y 5 Kar’ aper}y al ei we 
Bi8orras cai car’ dgiav. Td xar’ agiay day is rd dnAds dixasor (7 G5). 
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1. 1301 b 35 sq.), and though dia attaches in some degree to wealth, 
free birth, and the like (Eth. Nic. 5. 6. 1131 a 24-29), it is most 
truly found in virtue (Pol. 7 (5). 1. 1301 a 39 sqq.). See note on 
1278 a 20. In strictness, however, kingship and aristocracy are 
not «ar’ dperny, but «car dperyy xexoprynuerny (6 (4). 2. 12894 
32 Sq.). 

4 xat’ i8iay dperfy, as in the case of Pelasgus (see note on 11). 

4 xara ydvous, SC. dperny, as in the case of the Heracleidae (Isocr. 
Archid. § 20). For dperi yévous cp. 3. 13. 1283 a 37. 

84. 4 nar edepyecias. See notes on 1310 b 11 and 1285 b 6, 7, 
and Polyb. 5. 11.6. Cp. also Diod. 11. 26. 6, where we read of 
Gelon, rovovrov dxeixe rov ruyeiy tyseopias as Tupayvos Sore wig here 
mavras dwoxaXeiy evepyerny xal owrjpa xal Baowiéa. Benefits conferred 
create a presumption that the person who confers them is virtuous 
(see note on 1286 b ro, and cp. Xen: Hell. 7. 3. 12, otras, ds Zouxer, 
ol mdeloros Spifovras rovs ebepyéras éavréy dy8pas ayabovs elvas), so that to 
make a man king in return for benefits conferred is much the same 
thing as to make him king for virtue. 

4 xard ratrd re xat Sdvapiy. Vict. ‘extremum ponit eorum quae 
aliquem perducunt ad hunc honorem, cum iam expositis rebus 
adiunctae sunt opes et facultas valde iuvandi; neque enim tantum 
honore afficiuntur qui iam bonum aliquod magnum salutemque 
dederunt, sed etiam qui potestatem habent id praestandi.’ Cp. 
Rhet. 1. 5. 1361 a 28, repéovras 3¢ dtxaies pér ai pddsora of evepyernatres, 
ob py GAAd reparas cal 5 duvdpewos evepyeretv. So Thucydides says of 
Theseus, yercpevos pera rou Euverov nal Suvards (2. 15), and Solon #Aeye * 
Baowdéa rdv loxupérarov rq Suvdper (Diog. Laert. 1. 58). | Welldon 
appears to take ruvra to refer not to dperjw «ai evepyecias, but to 
evepyecias only, and perhaps he is right. 

35. rds wéders 4 rd Ory. City-States like Athens and Lace- 
daemon, nations like the Persians, Macedonians, and Molossians. 

836. rijs Tess tadTns. See note on 23. : 

ot péy card wédepow xwddcartes Soudedery, Gowep KéSpos. Kara 
nédkepow goes with sovdeverr, Cp. I. 6. 12552 23, THY nav wddepow 
dovAetav. According to the traditional account Codrus was already 
king of Athens when he delivered his country from a Dorian 
invasion by the sacrifice of his life, whereas Aristotle evidently 
takes him, if the text is correct, to have won a kingship by saving 
his country from enslavement. It is Melanthus, the father of Codrus,: 
whom the prevailing tradition represents to have won the kingship: 

Ee2 
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of Athens : cp. Strabo, p. 393, obres && (i.e. 5 ris Merogogs Bare" 
Médavr6os) xal rav ‘AGnvaiey ¢Bacidevcer éxdvrav, mxnoas x powogecays 
roy tev Bowwray Baowea Zdvxbov. Some have thought that Arisaotle 
here follows a tradition according to which not Melanthus, 
Codrus defeated Xanthus in single combat and won the king Ship, 
and this is possible, for we find that Pausanias(in 9. 5. 16: cp. ae. 18- 
8) also follows a tradition of his own and ascribes the victory ove 
Xanthus neither to Melanthus nor to Codrus, but to the fath «et of 
Melanthus, Andropompus. But Toepffer (Att. Genealogie, p. ==#3¢) 
followed by Busolt (Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 127. 5), objects tha smi the 
war with Xanthus was a mere border-war and did not, like= the 
invasion of the Dorians, threaten Attica with enslavement, so _—thal, 
if Codrus saved his country from enslavement, he must Mbave 
saved it not from Xanthus, but from the Dorians. The probali&—ility 
is that Aristotle follows some tradition or other of his own, as HE lato 
does in Symp. 208 D (Busolt, ibid. p. 129. 1), but it is also possible 
that he here makes a mistake, just as he makes a mistakes= in 
attributing the overthrow of the Peisistratid tyranny to Harmcs=dits 
and Aristogeiton (c. ro. 1312 b 30 sq.). 

87. of 8 édeuOepdcavres, Sowep Kipos. Cp. Hat. 3. 82, w— Mere 
Darius’asks, «Gey qpiv 4 édevOepin éyévero nal reo Sdvros; and am—<ids, 
Zxoo rolvuy yreopny hyeas éhevOcpwOévras dud Eva Ev8pa rd rowvro weprorémam—A, 
where Cyrus is referred to, and also [Plato,] Menex. 239 D, <™? 
pev mporos Kupos éXevOepooas [époas «.r.d. 

88. 4 xricayres, like Dardanus, first founder and king of Dardaam-ni2, 

. the city which preceded Troy (Hom. Il. 20. 215 sqq.). 

H xmodpeva xdpav. Cp. 3. 14. 1285 b 7, sopioa: yepar, Sco» ¥f 
read of the Celts in Nic. Damasc. Fragm. 105 (Miller, Fram” 
Hist. Gr. 3. 457), rysm@oe 8¢ pddiora rovs yapay rp Kowy wpooxrepe sr 

39. of AaxeSatpoviwy Bacieis. Cp. Isocr. Archid. § 20. 

kat MaxeSévev. Cp. Hdt. 8. 138 and Porphyr. Tyr. Fragne®: ' 
(Miller, Fragm. Hist. Gr, 3. 690). 

xal Modorrav. Neoptolemus son of Achilles became king of” the 
Molossians after bringing followers and conquering the terri O*Y 
(Plut. Pyrrh. c. 1, referred to by Eaton). 

40. Bodderar 8 5 Baordeds efvar pudat, Swag of pey nexrye ero 
ads odcias pydev d8ixoy mdoxwow, 6 Sé Sipos ph SBpiLyras py OH 
Aristotle has been dwelling on the difference in the origin of mes 
ship and tyranny, and now he turns to the difference of their gu ae 

He here repeats what Isocrates had said to Nicocles king of 
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in Cyprus (Ad Nicocl. § 16, aadras 3¢ Snpaywygons cay pal UApifew rox 
GxAow eds pn USpr(cperow wepeopgs, GAAG oxowys Ewes of BeATioTet pep 
ras Tisas éfovow, of O aAdos pader adurhoorras’ ravra yap croytia Zpore 
cai peyora xpnoTys wodireias eoriv). Cp. also Eth. Nic. 5. 10. 1134b 
1 $q., Solon, Fragm. 5. 5 sq. and ap. ’A6. Hod. c. 12 sud fin., and Plut. 
Aristid. c. 6, 66ey axyp wéms cai Snpyormos exracaro raw Bacdiucwrargy 
nai Gecoraryy xpocyyopiay riw Aixacy, Kingship has occasionally in 
modern times also been useful in the way pointed out by Aristotle. 
Thos Mr. S. R. Gardiner (The Thirty Years’ War, p. 197 sq.), 
speaking of France in the time of Cardinal Richelieu, says, ‘ The 
establishment of a strong monarchical power was, as France was 
then constituted, the only chance for industry and commerce to 
lift up their heads, for the peaceable arts of life to develope them- 
selves in security, for the intellect of man to have free course, and 
for the poor to be protected from oppression ... The late growth 
of the royal power and the long continuance of aristocratic oppres- 
sion threw the people helpless and speechless into the arms of the 
monarchy.’ See also Sir J. R. Seeley, Introduction to Political 
Science, p. 169 sq. 

8. wodAdxis, in 3. 7. 1279 b 6 sq. and 6 (4). 10. 1295 a 17-22. 1311 a. 

ei pi) tis iBias Shedeias xdpw, cp. 3. 6. 1278 b 35 sqq. 

5. &d cal roy wheoventypdtew «7.4. So Isocrates (Epist. 7 sf.) 
praises Timotheus tyrant of Heracleia on the Euxine, ér: sxpoaspy 
ddfay xadny xrncagbat paddov § wovroy peyary cuvayayeiy. Cp. Diod. 
10. 32. 2, 9 S€ rupaymnyn seovefia cai Td puxpa Tey Anupdrer ob wapinow, 
and Dio Chrys. Or. 1. 50 R, wat pév 8) ofera: (5 Baordevs) deity wAciov 
Ever dea THY GpxTY OU TeY ypNUaTey OvdE Tew Hdovey, GAA Tis émimedcias 
xai Tay ppovridey. 

7. wat oudaxd «tA. Cp. 3. 14.1285 a 24-29. It is eadde to be 
guarded by fellow-citizens. 

8. Sn 8 Fy truparvis x.r.A. This takes up 1310b 3 sqq. 

10. 1d 1d rédog elvas wAovTov. This is the end of oligarchy (Eth. 
Nic. 8. 12. 1160 b 15), though in Pol. 8 (6). 7. 1321 a 41 sqq. the 
quest of gain is connected rather with democracy, and it is also 
the end of tyranny, for if in Rhet. 1. 8. 1366 a 6 we read that the 
end of tyranny is self-defence (¢vAaxy), wealth was a condition both 
of the maintenance of a bodyguard and of the luxurious life which 
tyrants sought to live, and hence the first aim of a tyrant was to 
amass a treasure (Pol. 7 (5). 11. 1314 b 10). Thucydides (1. 17, 
és 1a roy uoy oixoy adfgey) virtually says the same thing. 
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cat Siaydver, ‘ to continue his also,’ in addition to being originally 

acquired. Cp. 1. 6. 12654 14, xal BuifeoOa. 

12. nai rd To wAyOer pySdv moredew. Cp. c. 6. 1306 a a1, w er 

we read of 9 mpés rév Spor dmoria of oligarchies. 

$3 xai Thy wapaipeow woiodyra Tov SxAww. We find oligare—hité 

resorting to this measure in Mytilene (Thuc. 3. 27), and At-Ment 
(Xen. Hell. 2. 3. 20), and tyrants frequently (e.g. Peisistratecmms 2 
Athens in ‘Aé, Mod. c. 15 and Aristodemus at Cumae in Dion. —Hal. 
Ant. Rom. 7. 8). See Eaton’s note. It is here implied thac- the 
wAijOos possessed heavy arms (see note on 1294 a 41). 

18. nai 73 xaxodvy rév SyXor, ‘and ill-treatment of the multitam.d. 

Cp. Eurip. Fragm. 628 Nauck (626, ed. 2), 

dnup 8¢ pyre way avaprnons Kparos 

pyr abd xaxeoys, wAovToy evripov ribeis, 
and Lys. Or. 13. c. Agorat. c. 91, rév 8¢ dijpor, by abrés not warépa exmire 
elvat, paiverat xaxéoas, which is illustrated by érumre nad obdé saggeext 
réov émerndeieov and adeidrcro A hy imapyxovra cxeivy ayaba. Herodotu==s (3. 
124) says of Cheops the pyramid-builder, pera 3¢ rovroy Booderes mrs 
odewy Xéora és wacay xaxornra éAdoa. That oligarchies often ill-m—aseed 
the demos we see from c. 9. 13104 8 sqq., and that tyrants oss= ften 
did so may be inferred from the conduct of Gelon to the demcass=s of 
the Sicilian Megara and Euboea (Hdt. 7. 156): cp.c. 11. 1314 bi 
sqq. and Plato, Rep. 568 E sq. 

Kai Td ex Tod doteos dwedadvew xai SouiLer. The Thirty * 
Athens drove the demos from the city to the Peiraeus and elsewiiimibere 
(Xen. Hell. 2. 4.1: Lys. Or. 12. c. Eratosth. c.95: Diod. 14. 325-4: 
Justin, 5. 9. 12), and it was in the interest of oligarchy that the 
dcoutopuds Of Mantineia by the Lacedaemonians took place. Cp. 
also Isocr. Panath. § 177 sqq., where the Lacedaemonians = 
charged with having made the demos perioeci, pera 8¢ ratra dei—m—er™ 
1d wAnOos avray as oldy tT hy eis €Aaxiorous eis Téwovs maTrouioas fikges 
at woddovs, dvdpact perv xpoacyopevoperous as mévcis olxovwras, rye ‘ 
duvauey Zyovras eAdrrw Tév Snuwr Tey wap Huw. Cp. Rhet. ad — ’ 
Cc. 3. 1424 b 7, where oligarchies are advised py cuvadyesw ex ris me 
ext ryy wédw roy Sydov* ex yap Tray ToovTay ovrdder overpiprre™ ™ 
whnOn xai xaradves ras ddtyapyias. Tyrants are here charged oomeerith 
driving the demos from the city, as oligarchies did, and we ke" 
that Gelon held a demos to be cuvoixpa ayapireraroy (Hdt. 7. gee): 
and that many tyrants sought to induce their subjects to live== ™ 
the country and to follow country-pursuits, e.g. Periander (D> —=ai08- 
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Laert. 1. 98), Peisistratus (A@. Hod. c. 16: cp. Aristoph. Lysistr. 
1150-1156 and Pollux, 7. 68), and the tyrants of Sicyon (Pollux, 
7. 68): see also [Heraclid. Pont.] De Rebuspubl. c. 32. Here 
and in 8 (6). 8. 1321 b 29 all MSS. have doreos. In Poet. 3. 
1448 a 38, on the other hand, we find dorews, and.this form is 
exclusively used in the ’Aé. Mod. (see Sandys’ Index). It is the 
only form which appears in Attic inscriptions (Meisterhans, 
Grammatik der att. Inschr., ed. 2, p. 108: see also Kihner, 
Ausfahbrl. Gramm. der gr. Sprache, ed. Blass, 1. 441, Anm. 2). 

15. éx Sypoxparias 82 «.7.4. So we read of the Athenian 
democracy in [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 14, ded ravra ody rovs piv ypnoreds 
Grasoves Kal ypnpara adatpouvra: xai ¢feAavvove: nal dwoxreivovat, rovs de 
sompovs abfovow (cp. Xen. Hell. 7. 1. 42, whence we gather that 
the leading citizens were often banished when democracy was 
introduced). The same thing is said of Euphron tyrant of Sicyon 
in Xen. Hell. 7. 3. 8. Cp. also c. 11. 1314 8 19 8qq., Isocr. Epist. 
7. 8, and Diod. 14. 45. 1. See, however, as to democracy note on 
1304 b 21. For other measures adopted both by tyranny and by 
democracy see c. 11. 1313 b 32 sqq. and 8 (6). 4. 1319 b 27 8qq. 

16. SiapGeipew AdOpq, as the Peisistratidae made away with 
Cimon, father of Miltiades (Hdt. 6. 103). 

17. és dyriréyvous, ‘ as rivals in the craft [of ruling]*: cp. Rhet. 
2. 10. 1388 a 13, ewel 8€ wpds rols ayrayencras Kal avrepacras cal 
GAws Tovs Tey alray edrepévous Gedorysourras, dvdyxy padiora rovros 
POoveiv’ Sbev elpyras “nal xepapeds xepapei” (SC. xorées, Hesiod, Op. et 
Dies, 25). 

Kal mpds Thy dpxiy duwodious. Cp. c. 11. 13144 9 Sq., 19 8qq. 

18. &x yap todrey cupBaiver yiyveoOa: nai rds dmPoulds, ‘ for it is 
from these that the conspiracies also [as well as the passive hind- 
rances to the tyrant’s rule] in fact proceed.’ For the use of é 
cp. Xen. Hiero, 1. 38 (quoted on 1311 b 6). Cp. Polyb. 6. 7.9 
and Machiavelli, Discorsi sopra la prima Deca di Tito Livio, Book 
3. c. 6, ‘ We find in history that conspiracies are always formed and 
conducted either by great men or by such as are intimate with their 
Prince. Were those who were led to plot by dps, however, 
always yrmpiso? Aristogeiton is said by Thucydides (6. §4) to 
have been a peécos woXirns. 

19. Tév pay Gpyew adrév Bovhopdvey. Adrév has been interpreted 
in different ways. Sepulveda translates the clause, ‘dum quidam 
eorum imperare volunt’ (so Lamb.), and Vict. ‘cum hi velint 
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imperium in ipsos habere,’ but Giph. is probably right in trams~- 
lating it ‘quorum hi quidem imperare ipsi velint’ (so Szaht 
and Sus.). 

20. dev nai rd NepidvSpou wpds CpacdBoudoy cupBodheupd daw” 
xt. Here, as in 3. 13. 1284a 26 sqq., the famous counseR 15 
said to have been given by Periander to Thrasybulus, and not WY 
Thrasybulus to Periander (see note on 1284 a 26). 

22, xaOdwep ody x.r.A. Inc. 2. 1302 8 34 Sqq. several ez eat 
kai dpxal ray xevnoewy in constitutions are enumerated. They =m-3e 
the following—the sight of others justly or unjustly enjoyingg= 2 
superior share of gain and honour, dfpes, pdfSec, trepexn, xavappérpas- es, 
abénots 9 mapa Td dvdAcyoy, épibeia, dAcywpia, puxpdérns, dvopordras. T Bat 
the first of these causes operates in the case of monarchies, or-- = 
any rate tyrannies, we see from 1312a 22 sqq. Of UBps ¢éepiBeors 
and xaruppéynors as causes of attacks on monarchs we hear mumac> hh. 
As to imepoyn see c. 11. 1315 a 8 sqq. Of the operation = 
reference to monarchies of the five last causes we hear litle. if 
anything. As to the order followed in the enumeration see ma>t¢ 
On 1302 a 34. 

26. emriBevrar rais povapxias. Cp. 1312 b 18, éweriBevras wees 
rupayviot, and see note on 1305 b 41. 

27. ris Be dduxias x.7.A. Inc. 8. 1308 a 9 sq. (cp.c. 11.131 > * 
17, sqq.) we find a distinction drawn between rd ddueiy els dryset” 
and ro d&«eiv els xépdos, which corresponds roughly to that wh ch 
is drawn here. 

dviore 8é nai 8d thy rdv iBiev orépyow. As Giph. points au 
(p. 665), the conspiracy of the Pazzi against the Medici at Florera™<“ 
was in part brought about by Giovanni de’ Pazzi’s loss of a rm “© 
inheritance owing to a law enacted through the influence of e 
Medici (Machiavelli, Discorsi, Book 3. c. 6: Sismondi, Itaz——*™ 
Republics, p. 267 sq.). 

98. on Bi cai Ta TAn Taird KA. Kal ri rdyie mp 
émcriBevrat rats povapxias (Cp. C. 2. 13024 31 8q.), aS well as ai ee 
ray peraBoday (23 Sq.). It appears from 1312 a 22 sqq. that so 
assailants of tyrants were led to make their attempts by the sige aa 
of the gains and honours enjoyed by tyrants, and from 13124 15 
that others were influenced partly by a desire for gain and par y 
by contempt, but it would seem from 1312 b 17 sqq. that nae! 
attacks on tyrannies were prompted by feelings of hatred a ed 
contempt, and it may be doubted whether such feelings usuam—J LY 
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left much room in the minds of the assailants for a desire of wealth 
or honour. 

29. nai wepi ras tupawibas nai tds Baoweias. For the non- 
repetition of the preposition see critical note on 1330b 31, and 
notes on 12844 35 and 1302a 33. 

80. péyeBos yap x.7.A. Cp. Eurip. Fragm. 846 Nauck (850, ed. 2), 

9 yap tupawis wayrober rofevera 

Cecvois Epc, 
and Isocr. De Pace, § 111. For péyeOos wAevrou xai rips cp. 6 (4). 3- 
1289 b 34, «at xara réy wAovroy Kai ra peyéOn THs ovcias. 

81. rév 8 dmOdoewy xt. Tar émbéceor takes up émcriberras rais 
povapxias (26 sq.). Aristotle has just been speaking as if the aim 
of all those who attack tyrannies were to win for themselves the 
wealth and honour the tyrants enjoy, but now he points out that 
not all of them direct their attacks against the rule of the tyrant, 
and that most of those who do not do so seek vengeance, not 
greatness (35 sq.). In strictness he is only concerned with emééces 
aiming at an overthrow of the tyranny, but he does not accept this 
limitation of his subject. ‘Est ry» dapxn» probably means éxi ry» 
Tis dpxns dapOopay, cp. C. II. 13152 24, THY emtyeipourray éni THP 
tov oeparos d:adbopay. "Embéoas are described in 1311 a 32—1312 8 
39 as occurring 8? UBpw (1311 a 32—-b 36), da Gdfor (1311 b 36— 
40), dea xarappénow (1311 b 4O—1312 a 14); Bid wheiw rovray (13128 
15, Sq.), da edrtoruiay (1312a 21-39). Those which occur & 
vBpw may be caused either (1) by v8pes in the form of insult, verbal 
or other (1311 a 36—b 6), or (2) by vBpes eis ro capa, and this may 
take the form either of épwreey and other vBpes (1311 b 6—23) or of 
mdnyai (1311 b 23-34). For the various kinds of d8ps cp. c. 11. 
1315414 8qq. Many successful attempts had been made on the 
lives of kings and tyrants in the course of the fourth century B.c. 
Among these attempts the following may be mentioned. Archelaus, 
king of Macedon, was assassinated in B.c. 399; Evagoras, tyrant of 
Salamis in Cyprus, in Bc. 374; Jason of Pherae in Bc. 370; 
Euphron, tyrant of Sicyon, in B.c. 367; Alexander of Pherae and 
Cotys, king of the Odrysae, in B.c. 359; Clearchus, tyrant of the 
Pontic Heracleia, in p.c. 352 ; and Philip of Macedon in B.c. 336. 
It will be noticed that most of these assassinations occurred in 
Northern Greece, Macedon, and Thrace. It is remarkable that 
both the elder and the younger Dionysius escaped assassination. 

32. ai pév ody 8° DBpw éwi 1d capa. Mey ody is not, I think, 
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answered by &¢, 33. Aristotle appears to have intended to pass 0 

to another class of émé@éoes directed against the throne, not tht 
person, of the monarch, the mention of which would have beet 
introduced by &é, but he loses sight of his intention in the courss<€ of 
the long enumeration of éméécas caused by tSps and fails 0 
complete his inquiry in the intended way. He does not say tm 
attacks provoked by dSpes were the only ones directed againsaz— the 
person of the monarch (cp. c. 11. 1315 2 24 8qq.); those provemseked 
by deprivation of property and those caused by fear and conte==mpt 
will often have had a similar aim. 

88. tijs 8° TBpews—36. Swepoyijs, ‘and though insolence assc——ames 
many forms, each of them gives rise to the anger [which anin——aales 
those who make these attempts]’ etc. A further characterist—aic of 
attacks on tyrants caused by d8pes is here pointed out. Not <0oaly 
do those who make them assail the tyrant’s person, not his thmsr—one, 
but they attack in anger (cp. 1312 b 29 sqq.), and consequent—_My in 
most cases seek vengeance, not superiority of position. 

84. abdréyv, i.e. réy pepay, to be supplied from woAvpepous: CP: ?- 
12. 1274 b 24, where »yos has to be supplied from vopobérys == De 
Gen. An. 4. 5. 773 11, xai yap év ry pug cvvovaig wieiov 1d dxide Cert 
omeppa, & pepurbév rrocei modvroxeiv, bv (SC. réxev) torepifes Oarepos : and 
Hom. Il. 9. 383, 

ai? éxardurvaAci elor, Sinxdows 8 ay éxdoras 
avepes eotxvevoe ovv immoow Kal cxeodu. 

tay 8 dpytLoudvey x.r.A. Most angry men, not all, for sometia 24 
assailants whose attacks were provoked by 8p and who attacked 
in anger sought not only vengeance but also greatness. Crat=aseé 
did so (see note on 1311 b 8); see also note on 1316 a 29 as 
the Gonzagas of Mantua. 

35. tyswpias xdpw. Cp. Eth. Nic. 4. 11. 11268 21, wavde® be 
yivera, Gray dvrarodidg’ 7 yap ripepia mave ris spyns, nooryw devi rms 
Aumns éumocovoca, and Rhet. 1. 10. 1369b 12 sqq. Phanias of 
Eresus, a disciple of Aristotle, wrote a work entitled Twaor™ 
dvaipeots éx ripwpias (Miller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 2. 293). 

86. dwepoyijs, ‘ superiority of position,’ as in c. 7. 13074 19 gard 
Cc. 11. 13144 8. 

olov—b 1, nde. For the structure of this sentence (olos floes 
by 8) see note on 1313 b 13. 

olovy 4 pev Tov Newotparidew, sc. dwideows cyevero (cp. 1311 E> 1 
ytyenvras) ‘the attack on the Peisistratidae happened.’ For 
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objective genitive cp. 1311 b 30, rijs 'ApyeAdov émibérews, and see 
Bon. Ind. 149b 10 sqq., where Rhet. 2. 2. 1379 a 21, ri» éxdorov 
(i.e. pds scacrov) dpyqv, is given as an instance. For the fact 
cp. ’Ad. Hod. c. 18, épacdeis yap (Cerradds) rod ‘Appodiou xai di:apap- 
waves +75 xpos atroy gidias, ob Karetye THY Gpyjy, GAN’ é Te Trois dAdas 
Eveanpaivero wix[p|as, xal rd redevraioy péAdouvgary avrov ry ddedpip 
marngope Iavabyvains ¢| xo |Avcer Aodophoas 7 Tdy ‘Apyddior &s padaxdy 
Bera, Sey cvwéBn wapotuvbévra roy “Appdeior «al rdv "Apioroyeirova mparrey 
wae wpatw pereydvravy woke». Whether Aristotle in the passage 
before us ascribes the v8ps to Hipparchus (with Thuc. 6. 54) or 
to Thessalus (with the ’A@. Wod.), it is impossible to say, nor is 
t¢ clear whether (with the 'Aé. Mod.) he conceives that a separate 
insult was offered to Harmodius in addition to that offered to his 
sister. It would rather seem from 38, 6 pew yap ‘Appddios da rip 
sdeAgrr, that he does not. In 1312 b 30 sqq. (cp. Rhet. 2. 24. 
3401 b 11 sq.) Aristotle evidently connects the overthrow of the 
Peisistratidae with the act of vSps here referred to, unlike both 
Thucydides and the °Aé. ModA., but like Plato (Symp. 182 C). 
A similar story is told of Antileon and Hipparinus at the Italian 
Heracleia (Phan. Eres. Fragm. 16 in Miller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 2. 
298: Plut. Amat. c. 16. 760 C). Many of the illustrations which 
Aristotle gives in this chapter of plots arising from dps are derived 
from the history of Macedon Thrace and Mytilene, regions with 
which he was personally acquainted. 

37. exnpedoa: 8 “Appd8rov, ‘and treated Harmodius with spiteful 
contumely.’ Cp. Rhet. 2. 2. 1378b 17, fore yap 6 éwnpeacpds 
Fprotiopis rais BovAncesw ovy ion rt alr GAN’ iva py exeivp, and see 
Wyttenbach on Plut. Praec. Sanit. Tuend. p. 135 D. ‘Emnped(ew 
tasually takes a dative after it, and M* (possibly with lr: see critical 
mote) has dppodie here, but inc. 4. 13044 17 we have the passive 
Fargpeaobeis, and in Plut. Lucull. c. 42, eis 8¢ ryv ovyeAnroy (xaréBasver) 
ra Mopsniov rivd d¢08 crovdiy } iroriusiay émnpedoas, the construction 
arith the accusative. 

38. 6 pév ydp ‘Appddros «.r.A. Lamb. apparently supplies éreéero, 
@r he translates ‘in eos impetam fecerunt’: Vict., on the other 
naand, translates ‘commotus est,’ and Sus. ‘aufgebracht ward.’ I 
gaciine to follow Lamb. 

80. éweBovUevcay 82 cai Nepidvpy te dv “ApBpaxig trupdyvy «.7.X. 
"ss to this Periander see note on 1304a 31, and Plut. Amat. 
>~ 23.768 F. Compare the circumstances of the assassination of 
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Caligula by Cassius Chaerea (Merivale, Romans under the Empire, 
c. 48, vol. 6. 95, note 3). 

1311 b. L 4 8é @Abwwou «1A. Supply ewibeots cyévero. See Diod. 16. 
93 sq., and Grote, Hist. of Greece, Part 2. c. go. Tép wept “Ar- 
rao», i.e, Attalus himself (see note on 1305b 25). Aristotle perhaps 
thought that the honours with which Philip sought to console 
Pausanias for the indignities inflicted on him (Diod. 16. 93 9) 
were inadequate (cp. c. 11. 1315 a 23 8q.). 

3. Kai} “Apivrou tod pixpod dwd Adpba x.7.A. It is not know 
what Amyntas and Derdas are referred to. ‘Amyntas the litle 
was evidently a king or prince, but whether he was one of the Kin€$ 
of Macedon of that name is doubtful; he may, for instance, ba* 
been a king not of Macedon, but of Elimeia. It is hardly Bxbely 
that Amyntas III of Macedon, the father of Philip, is referre<d 
for if he were, we should expect that he would be described mat ® 
é yuxpés, but as Philip’s father, especially as Philip is named imo ™ 
preceding sentence. Besides, it is probable that Derdas succes <ete? 
in his attempt on the life of Amyntas the little, as those in 
with whom he is named did so, but we are nowhere told that 
Amyntas the father of Philip died a violent death (see Isocr. Arasomhit 
§ 46: Diod. 15. 60. 3: Justin, 7. 4. 8). The addition of é psp 
is not altogether respectful: see Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 3. 497 
and note on 13354 13, and cp. Plato, Protag. 323 D. Nor 
is it likely that Amyntas the little was the son of Archelaus — ape 
of Macedon who is mentioned in 14, and who became kings 
Macedon himself as Amyntas II for a short time in B.c. 392 (nce 
as to him Sus.*, Note 1678, Curtius, Hist. of Greece, Eng. T 
5. 35, note, and Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 60, note, ant 
Addenda, p. 659: No. 77, ed. 2), for, if he was, he would probssset 
be called é puxpés again in 14, or some indication would be gives . 
14 that he had already been mentioned in 3. Whether the Derr 
here mentioned is the Derdas who was king or prince of Eh 
in B.c. 382 and an ally of Amyntas III against Olynthus (xo 
Hell. 5. 2. 38 and 5. 3. 1 sq.) is quite uncertain. 

4. xai Tou edvodxou Evaydpa re Kumpie «.t.A. Supply tal 
éyévero Tipwpias xapty, GAX’ ovy tepoyys. Te Kumpip is added 0 
distinguish this Evagoras from other men of the same name, = and 
perhaps especially from the famous Olympian winner E 
the Lacedaemonian (Hdt. 6. 103). A short abstract by Phor <0 
of the story of the murder of Evagoras as told by Theopom —==P¥5 
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will be found in Theopomp. Fragm. 111 (Miller, Fragm. Hist. 
Gr. 1. 295): see also Grote, Hist. of Greece, Part 2. c. 76. 
According to this story Nicocreon, the master of the eunuch 
mentioned in the text, the eunuch being an Eleian named Thrasy- 
daeus, had been detected in a conspiracy against Evagoras and had 
fled from Salamis. Thrasydaeus in revenge decoyed Evagoras and 
his son Pnytagoras into successive visits to a daughter whom 
Nicocreon had left behind, and seized the opportunity to slay both 
of them. Aristotle’s brief reference to the event is not wholly 
inconsistent with the account of Theopompus, but he does not 
mention the fact that Pnytagoras shared his father’s fate, and he 
gives a different account from Theopompus of the cause of the 
assassination, for according to him Thrasydaeus acted as he did not 
to avenge the failure of his master’s illegal enterprise, but to avenge 
a wrong done to himself by the son of Evagoras, a wrong which 
under the singular circumstances of the case would be felt with 
especial bitterness. Machiavelli mentions a somewhat similar plot 
in his Discourses, Book 3. c. 6. ‘Even in our own times Giulio 
Belanti conspired against Pandolfo lord of Siena, who, though he 
had given him his daughter to wife, afterwards took her away from 
him.’ Looking to the tragical end of Evagoras and his son 
Pnytagoras after glorious careers, it is natural that Isocrates in the 
Ad Nicoclem (§ 29) should exhort Nicocles, the son and successor 
of Evagoras, to control his desires, and that Nicocles himself in the 
address to his subjects written for him by Isocrates (Nicocl. §§ 36— 
47) should lay special stress on his own practice of cappoovmn, 
dropping (§ 39) the significant remark that even the best men are 
sometimes mastered by desire, which appears to be an allusion to 
his father’s fate. Nicocles does not seem to have long continued 
a model of cadpocvmn (see note on 1314 b 28). Prof. W. Ridgeway 
(Trans. Camb. Philol. Soc. 2. 152) remarks that, in proof of the 
fact that married eunuchs were by no means uncommon, ‘it is 
sufficient to quote the case of Potiphar (Genesis 37. 36), where the 
Septuagint version states, of 8¢ Madkraios drédovro rév ‘loon eis Atyun- 
ror r@ Llereppy rp omadorrs Sapam apxipayeipp. Again, Montesquieu 
(Esprit des Lois, 15. 19) says, “ Au Tonquin, dit Dampier, tous les 
Mandarins civils et militaires sont eunuques. Le méme Dampier nous 
dit que dans ce pays les eunuques ne peuvent se passer de femmes 
et qu/ils se marient.” Juvenal (1. 22) alludes to the same custom : 
Cum tener uxorem ducat spado.’ 
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6. woddat 8 éwOdoas x.t.A. Here we pass to the second main 
division of acts of USpis (see note on 1311 a 31), that of acts into 
which 16 eis 76 c&pa aicytvas enters, a term which Aristotle uses here 
in a sense inclusive of both the kinds of d8p«s which he distinguishes 
in c. 11. 1315 a 15 SQ., 9 els ra o@para and 9 els ry HAsciay, where § ais 
ra odpara vBpis is restricted to U8ps shown in punishment. For the 
fact mentioned in the text cp. Xen. Hiero, 1. 38, «al rolvyy al éaeBovdsi 
€& obddvav wA€oves ois Tupdvvns elolv awd rey pddwora Gideiy aio 
wT pooromncapevoy, 

- 8. ofov nat 4 Kparatou eis Apyédaov x.r.A. The name is variously 
given—Aelian (Var. Hist. 8. 9) has Crateuas, Plutarch (Amat. c. 23) 
Crateas or Crateuas, Diodorus (14. 37. 5) Craterus (Sus.*, Note 
1675). The conspiracy of Crataeas, Hellanocrates of Larissa, #4 
Decamnichus against Archelaus was memorable, because, though 
two at least of the conspirators were mere youths and one of tt 
two not even a Macedonian, Crataeas actually succeeded in seats 
himself on the throne of Macedon for three or four days (Acedia. 
Var. Hist. 8. 9). Decamnichus, however, was the chief author and 
leader of the conspiracy (1311 b 30sqq.). As Grote points out ( Eiit- 
of Greece, Part 2.c. 76, vol. 10. 63), his grudge against Archelaus 
must have been nursed for fully six years, for Euripides died ™ 
B.c. 406 and the assassination of Archelaus did not take place til 
B.c. 399. How powerful Archelaus was we see from the fact 
Hellanocrates of Larissa looked to him to restore him to his cous?" 
A little later Macedon became ‘partially dependent on’ Jasox® of 
Pherae for a time (Grote, Hist. of Greece, Part 2.c. 78, vol. 10. 2 65): 

10. 4 8ére x.t.X., ‘or perhaps [he attacked Archelaus | because,” ev 
Crataeas’ aspiring character appears in the bargain he made with 
Archelaus for the hand of one of his daughters. He can hasshY 
have been a welcome suitor, and it is not surprising that Archelw-?* 
pressed in war by the Lyncestae and their chiefs Sirras =*™ 
Arrabaeus, gave his elder daughter in marriage to the king™ e 
Elimeia, whose territory bordered that of the Lyncestae on the so : 
and who would therefore be valuable as an ally against them, a 

his younger daughter to Amyntas (afterwards Amyntas II, see »n 
on 3), his son by an earlier wife than Cleopatra, his object beings” _ 
reduce to a minimum the quarrels which he foresaw between 
and his son by Cleopatra, his destined successor on the throne. 

1l. thy pév wporépay. porépay probably means simply ss" 
Burépay: Cp. 13128 4, Atorvaig rep vorépy, where rq boripy perhas J 
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means the younger, not the second, for in Theopomp. ap. Athen. 
Deipn. 435d we find Asovpictor riv vedrepory Yuedias rvparvoy dis- 
tinguished from Atoriaws é mpdrepos (435 f, 436 a). 

12. xatexdpevos bwd woddpov. Cp. Isocr. Archid. § 44, ro woAdpey 
xarexdpevos, and Demosth. Or. 50. in Polycl. c. 5, iwd Kufuaper 
KaTéxovrat TH wore. 

Xippay nai “AppéBarov. We read of an Arribaeus kifg of the 
Lyncestae in Thuc. 4. 79 (B.c. 424): cp. Strabo, p. 326, of d¢ 
Avyxnorai vw’ ’AppaBaig ¢yévovro rou Baxyiadey yévous dyrt’ rovrou 3 Ay 
Ovyar ped 1) OXimwou pyrnp rov "Apuvrou Etpudixn, Lippa 84 Ovyarnp. The 
Arrabaeus of the text may be the same man, or he may have died 
and been succeeded by a son named Sirras (his daughter being named 
Sirra), who may himself have had a son named Arrabaeus, The 
name Sirras may probably be connected with that of the city Siris 
or Serrae on a tributary of the lower Strymon (Hdt. 8. 115), for it 
is called Sippa by Steph. Byz. (Pape-Benseler, art. Zipss). 

18. te Baorthet re THS "EAtpeias. Cp. Thuc. 2. 99, ra» yap Maxe- 
Sdver eiot nal Avyxnoral «cal ’EXipecdera: cai Dada e6yn exdveber, A Evppaya 
per dove rovras xal Umnxoa, Barveias 8 eye: nal evra. 

15. dAAd tis ye dAdotpisrytos «.7.A., ‘but [if this was the cause 
of the actual attack,] his estrangement from Archelaus at any rate 
was brought about by,’ etc. For ddd ... ye cp. 3. 17. 1287 b 41 sq. 
and 7 (5). 11. 1314b9. Aristotle’s statement is confirmed by Plut. 
Amat. c. 23. 

16. 1d Bapdws dpa apds thy Appodioracrixhy xdpww. The use 
of Bapews pépew with wpés appears to be rare: Liddell and Scott 
refer to Julian, Or. 1. Enc. Const. 17 C, yadenas Gépovres mpis 16 
Sour every. 

17. ‘EAAavoxpdrns 6 Aapioaios. The termination of the name is 
Atticized, the Thessalian form being ‘EAdapoxpares. See Cauer’, 
Delectus Inscr. Gr. No. 409. 72, where an Hellanocrates of Crannon 
is recommended with many others for the citizenship of Larissa by 
Philip V of Macedon in s.c. 214. As Hellanocrates was a youth, 
he must probably have been exiled from Larissa in company with 
his father. 

18. od xarjyev, ‘ persistently refrained from restoring him to his 
city’: cp. od xarayey in Timocreon, Fragm. 1 (ap. Plut. Themist. 
Cc. 21). 

19. 8 DBpw nai od Be eperxhy erOupiay. Cp. Eubul. Navn, 
Fragm. (Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 3. 238), 
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xai yy Aabpalay cup, aicxiorny vécev 

warary, Siwxew, UBpeos ov wdbov xdpu, 
and Fragm. Trag. Adesp. 337 Nauck (409, ed. 2), 

UBpes rad, ovyt Kumpis, ébepyd{eras. 

20. elvat, ‘ was.’ 

Ndppwv 8é nat ‘Hpaxdeidns of Alivio. Kéruv 8:dpSerpay ro warpi 
tTiuzwpouvres. As to Ildppey see critical note. See Grote, Hist. of 
Greece, Part 2.c. 80, vol. 10. §16 sqq., and Schafer, Demosthenes, 
1.138. This happened in s.c. 359. What bodily outrage their father 
had suffered from Cotys, we do not learn here or elsewhere. Hardly 
blows or flogging, though Cotys was severe in punishing (Stob. 
Floril. 48. 45), for then the case would be grouped with those 
mentioned in 23sqq. Oi Ainoc is added to distinguish this Hera- 
cleides from Syracusans of the same name and from Heracleides 
Ponticus. 

22. *A8dpas 8 dwdéorn Kérvos x.rA. Adamas was apparently an 
eunuch in the service of Cotys. 

23. woddoi 8é «.7.4. We come now to those who took vengeance 
for ¢8ps in the form of blows or flogging. ‘And on account 
also of indignities inflicted on the body through blows many have 
been roused to anger and have either destroyed or attempted to 
destroy, as having been outraged, even holders of magistracies and 
persons connected with regal supremacies, {so that this is much 
more likely to befal tyrants|.’ For Baowtxds duvacreias, cp. Plato, 
Critias, 114 D, éy duvacreias riai Bacidwr. Baowdsxds is added because 
not all dvvacreias are regal or even monarchical, cp. Plato, Laws 
411 D, peydras riot duvacreias, i} ard povapyiay Suvacrevovcas fj xara 
s\ovroy trepoxas Suahepovoas f yerov. In Diod. 15. 60. 3 the words 
réy év duvacreias Svyrwv rpeis are used of three persons, only two of 
whom were kings, the third being tagus of Thessaly. 

26. olov dy Mirudyvy «.7.A. As an instance of holders of offices 
to whom this happened the Penthilidae or Penthalidae are mentioned, 
and as an instance of royal personages Archelaus. The Penthilidae 
claimed descent from Penthilus, an illegitimate son of Orestes, who 
was believed to have headed the Aeolian emigration to Lesbos 
(Paus. 3. 2.1: Strabo, p. 582: Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 1. 273. 5). 
They appear to have been the ruling gens in the early oligarchy of 
Mytilene, as the Basilidae were at Erythrae and the Neleidae at 
Miletus (see note on 1305 b 18). As to the Penthilidae see Myrsil. 
Methymn. Fragm. 12 (Miller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 4. 459). Megacles 
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cannot have slain all the Penthilidae, for Penthilus, who fell later 
on (28 sqq.), must have been one of them. For misdeeds resembling 
those of the Penthilidae cp. Demosth. Or. 54. c. Conon. c. 37. The 
young nobles of Venice played the same pranks (Brown, Venice, 
P. 259). 

29. XIpdpis. See critical note. Tm have opépdns. The forms 
Zpépds (Hdt. 3. 30 etc.: Anth. Pal. 7. 29), Zzepdins (Anth. Pal. 7. 
31), and Spépdios (king of Naxos in mythical times, Diod. 5. 51. 3) 
occur (see Pape-Benseler, Wérterbuch der griech. Eigennamen, 
under these titles), but not Smerdes, which may however possibly 
be right. Pape-Benseler quotes Hesych. opéptos’ popn, dvvayus, and 
evopepdns’ eipecros. Compare the names, also Mytilenean, of Alcaeus 
and his two brothers, Antimenidas and Cicis, as to which see note 
on 1285 a 36. 

830. S:dpOeiper is probably the aorist: cp. 21 and 24, dpbepay. 

Kat tis “Apxeddov 8 éwOdoews «.7.4. For the objective gen. 
*ApxeAdov see note on 1311 a 36. As to proper names ending in 
-tyos see Pape-Benseler, Wé6rterbuch der griech. Eigennamen, 
vol. i. p. xxii, and Ktihner, Ausfitthri. Gramm. der griech. Sprache, 
ed. Blass, 2. 280. 

833. 6 8 Evpewidns «7+. As Grote (Hist. of Greece, Part 2. 
c. 76, vol. 10. 65) and others remark, the story gives us an unfavour- 
able impression of Euripides’ character, but we do not know exactly 
what Decamnichus said. The defect in question was sometimes 
made the ground of scandalous imputations on character (Martial, 
rr. 30). Comments on it were not readily tolerated in antiquity 
(Plut. Sympos. 2. 1. 9, referred to by Giph., p. 672, els 8€ dvcwdiay 
puxrinpos h ordparos ayOovrat oxwmrdpevos). 

84. cat dAdor 8é woddot «.7.A. Aristotle may probably refer 
among others to Jason of Pherae: see Valer. Max. 9. ro. Ext. 2, 
where the youths who murdered Jason are said to have done so to 
avenge a flogging inflicted on them by his command. Others, 
however, gave a different account of the circumstances of his death 
(Diod. 15. 60. 8). . 

86. &v ydp r «.1.X., ‘for this was one of the causes we mentioned, 
as in the case of constitutions, so also in the case of monarchies.’ 
This refers to 1311a 25. For #» see note on 1259a 37. For 
éomep xai followed by cai cp. 2. 8. 1269a gsq. and 2. 9. 1270b 
40 sq. (Sus.! Ind. Gramm.). For the omission of wepi before ras 
povapxias see notes on 1269 a 9 and 1311 a 29. 

VOL. IV. Ff 
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87. olov =ép§nv "Aprawdyns «.t.4. According to the story as told 
(with some variations) in Diod. 11. 69, Justin, 3. 1, and Ctesias, 
Persica ap. Phot. Biblioth. Cod. 72 (Bekker, p. 39 b foot), Artapanes 
or Artapanus or Artabanus, the captain of the bodyguard of Xerxes, 
in the hope of winning the throne of Persia, first murdered Xerxes 
and then induced Artaxerxes, 2 younger son of Xerxes, to murder 
his elder brother Darius by falsely charging Darius with the 
murder of his father, following up these acts by an attempt to 
murder Artaxerxes which failed and led to his own execution. If 
we supply aveiAew with the words olov Zépfny *Aprandyns (and this 
is the word which it is natural to supply here, as in 1312 a 1 with 
LaptarézadXoy), the difficulty arises that Aristotle evidently takes the 
murder of Darius to have preceded that of Xerxes, and not to have 
followed it, as in the received account. Schneider (whose view is 
adopted by Sus.*, Note 1686) escapes this difficulty by taking 
ép£n» to mean Artaxerxes, not Xerxes, but then a new difficulty 
arises, for in the received account Artaxerxes is present at the 
murder of Darius, if indeed he does not himself murder him, and 
this does not agree with Aristotle’s version of the story. Another 
difficulty is that if we adopt Schneider’s interpretation of Sépéy», we 
must supply with oloy Képfyv ’Apramavys, not aveArer (for Artapanes 
failed to slay Artaxerxes), but éwexeipnoey avedeiv or some such words, 
whereas in the closely similar passage, 13124 1, avetAew has to be 
supplied. It seems to me that Aristotle follows a different version 
of the story from that which Diodorus and the rest follow, one 
which made the murder of Darius precede that of Xerxes, Artapanes 
being led according to it to murder Xerxes not by a hope of winning 
his throne, but by a fear that Xerxes would put him to death for 
murdering Darius. The Emperor Commodus perished in a similar 
way. It was from fear of being put to death by him that Marcia 
Laetus and Eclectus conspired against his life and killed him 
(Herodian, 1. 16 sq.; Dio Cass. 72. 22). According to Aelian, 
Var. Hist. 13. 3, Xerxes ‘ was slain at night in his bed by his son.’ 
Néldeke (Aufsiatze zur persischen Geschichte, p. 49) appears to 
reject Aristotle's version of the murders of Xerxes and Darius. 
He remarks that ‘we can reconstruct from different Greek writers 
two accounts of the murder of Xerxes, those of Ctesias and Deinon, 
differing from each other in a number of particulars. A third is 
given by Aristotle in Pol. 1311 b. As to scenes of this kind 
enacted within the seraglio it is not easy for persons outside to 
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‘arrive at a trustworthy conclusion, but thus much is clear. Arta- 
banus, captain of the bodyguard, murdered Xerxes, and Artaxerxes, 
the youngest of Xerxes’ sons, in complicity with the murderer, put 
his elder brother Darius to death, who had a better claim to the 
throne than he had. It does not follow that he was a parricide.’ 

40. ai 82 «x.7.X., ‘but other attacks on monarchs are made on 
account of contempt.’ Aristotle has told us (1311 a 32 sq.) that 
attacks provoked by v@pe are directed against the person of the 
monarch, but he does not say whether attacks arising from contempt 
and from ¢aorwia are directed against his person or his throne. 
Dion at any rate attacked only the latter. 

1. Seowep LapSardwaddov «.t.X. "AveiAe» must apparently be sup- 1312 a. 
plied. There were two accounts of this event (Athen. Deipn. 528 e 
2qq.). According to one of them, that of Duris, Arbaces, the res 
weferred to here, who was a Median and one of Sardanapalus’ 
grenerals, put Sardanapalus to death on the spot, while according to 
the other, that of Ctesias, Arbaces made war upon him and drove him 
Dy defeat to put an end to his own life. Aristotle appears to follow 
the former account, whereas Diodorus (2. 23-27) and Justin (1. 3) 
follow the latter. Compare with the story of Sardanapalus that of 
Midas king of the Lydians in Athen. Deipn. 516 b. The dressing 
of wool (fates) in order to prepare it for use in spinning was 
regarded as work for women, not men (Aristoph. Lysistr. 536 
-Didot: Fragm. Trag. Adesp. 7 Nauck—g, ed. 2). 

2. of puBodoyodrvres. Aristotle refers to Herodotus as 6 pubodrdyos 
am De Gen. An. 3. 5. 756 6, and Strabo (p. 507 sq.) speaks thus 
ef Ctesias Herodotus and Hellanicus. It is to Ctesias, who probably 
maided much to the legend of Sardanapalus, that Aristotle especially 
refers. As Sus.* (Note 1687b) points out, Aristotle expresses distrust, 
met any rate of his marvellous stories about India, in Hist. An. 2. 1. 
SOlra 25, 3. 22. 523a 26 sq., and 8. 28. 606a 8. Add De Gen. 

am. 2. 2. 7364 2 sqq. 

BS. ef 82 ph dw’ dxeivou, AA’ ew’ GAdov ye w.t.A. For ddd... ye 
thus used cp. 1. 8. 1256 b 18 sq. and 2. 9. 1269 b 7 sq. 

4, nai Avovvole Te dotépy x.t.4. See note on 1311 b 11 and cp. 

sHen. Hell. 7. 4. 12, rov mpdober Awovvoiov, Theopomp. ap. Athen. 

WDeipn. 435 f and 436 a, Acoryciou rov sxperépov, and Plut. Dec. Orat. 

“Vitae, 1, Antiphon, 833 B, rot mpordpou Avowvoiov. It is implied in 

2 E —39 that Dion attacked Dionysius II also from georusla. Aris- 

Zotle probably has the habitual drunkenness of Dionysius II before 
Ff2 
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him in c. 11. 1314b 28 sqq. Cp. also Plut. Dion. et Brut. inter 
se comp. c. 4 and Justin, 21. 2. That Dion saw the weak pointsin 
the position of Dionysius II is clear from Plut. Dion, c. 33; the 
.immediate occasion of his attempt was, however, the fact that 
Dionysius had given his wife to Timocrates in addition to con- 
fiscating his property (Plut. Dion, cc. 18, 21). 

6. I propose the insertion after peOdovta of 17, padsora b—20, 
¢mOéoas, which seems to be out of place where it stands. I cannot 
regard it with Sus. as a double recension of 11, dcwep—r14, &. 

Kai Trav didev 8¢ «.7.X., ‘and indeed some friends attack monarchs 
on account of contempt,’ not merely the high officers of whom 
Aristotle will have just been speaking if, as I suggest, we place 17, 
pddtora 8i—20, émiéves, after peOvovra, 6. Ard yap rd morencba 
xaradpovovow ws Anoorres will then also correspond to &¢ ds dasoreper, 
os pgdles xparngovres, wocourras rds exbeons in the preceding sentence. 

As to attempts of this kind, cp. Rhet. 1. 12. 13724 5-21. 

8. nai of otdyevor «7.4. Aristotle here passes on to assailants 
who are led to attack monarchs by a confident belief that they wil 
be able to win the throne for themselves, a belief which practically 
amounts to a contempt of the monarchs’ power, though it is no 
quite the same thing. Here again compare the passage from the 
Rhetoric referred to in the last note. 

13. oloy Kipos "Actudye: «.1.A. Aristotle speaks of Cyrus as & 
general of Astyages, and says nothing of his being Astyages’ grand 
son. Ctesias (ap. Phot. Biblioth. p. 36a 9 sq. Bekker) had denied 
that there was any relationship between them, against Hdt- * 
107 sqq. and other authorities, and it is possible that Aristotle bere 
follows him as to this. Deinon ap. Athen. Deipn. 633 d sq. perbaP® 
follows Ctesias. 

18. ris Suvdyews is rendered by Sepulveda ‘exercitum’ and vt 
Suvapwy ‘milites,, and Sus.* renders these words similarly ‘ KricS® 
macht,’ but Vet. Int. renders them by ‘potentia,’ and I inch 
(with Welldon) to interpret them thus. F 

14. nat TevOns 5 Opat *ApaSdxe crpamyis ey. Seuthes ty 
with the help of Xenophon and his troops about B.c. 400 a princi 
or dpxy (over the Melanditae Thyni and Tranipsae) which his oe 
Maesades had held, but lost (Xen. Anab. 7. 2. 32 sqq.), and we —_ 
him described about B.c. 390 as 6 émt Oadarry dpyer in Thrace cil 
as being at variance with Amadocus, King of the Odrysae> 
he was reconciled to him by Thrasybulus about that year (axe® 
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Hell. 4. 8. 26, where Keller reads "Apydoxor in place of the vulg. 
Mroxoy), when both Amadocus and Seuthes became allies of 
Athens. Aristotle probably refers in the text to events subsequent 
to this. It is not clear from his brief allusion whether Seuthes 
dispossessed Amadocus of his kingdom or only attempted to do so. 
His attack apparently was made between the year in which Thra- 
sybulus reconciled the two men and B.c. 386, for in the latter year 
an inscription discovered at Athens (Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr., 
ed. 2, No. 76) mentions Hebrytelmis as king of the Odrysae. 
Dittenberger thinks that Hebrytelmis was probably the successor 
of Amadocus, and that Cotys, who was king of the Odrysae from 
B.C. 383 to 359, may have been the son of Seuthes. Diodorus 
(13. 105. 3 and 14. 94. 2) describes Seuthes as king, but neither 
Xenophon nor Aristotle does so (Dittenberger, ibid.). He is called 
‘the Thracian’ in contradistinction to others of the name who were 
not Thracians, for though most of the bearers of the name known 
to us were Thracians, it is also traceable at Cyme in Aeolis, and 
the father of the philosopher Arcesilaus, who belonged to Pitane in 
Aeolis, was named Seuthes or Scythes (Diog. Laert. 4. 28: Pape- 
Benseler, art. Zev6ns). 

16. Gowep ‘AptoBap{dvy MiOpt8dtms. The same event is probably 
referred to in Xen. Cyrop. 8. 8. 4, dawep McOpiSarns roy marépa ‘Apto- 
Bap(aynv mpodots. Sus.* (Note 1692) takes both passages to refer to 
the Ariobarzanes who was satrap of Pontus from B.c. 363 to 336, 
and who was succeeded by his son Mithridates II, but Néldeke 
(Aufsatze zur persischen Geschichte, p. 72) thinks that the reference 
is to Ariobarzanes the successor of Pharnabazus in the Helles- 
pontine satrapy, who revolted from Persia about B.c. 367, and 
was captured and put to death by the Persians, probably about two 
years later. 

17. pddcora $e «.7.A. If we transpose 17—20 to after pedvorra, 6, 
it becomes easy to give 8d ravrny rh airiay the meaning ‘from con- 
tempt.’ For the fact cp. c. 11. 1315 a 108qq. and Polyb. 6. 7. 9. 

18. tTipty modepixyy. Cp. Plato, Laws 943A, rods smoAcpuxovs 
dpxovras. The term reps woAeysxn includes many offices besides that 
of general (see 8 (6). 8. 1322.4 33 sqq.). 

19. dvBpia ydp Sivapiw exouca Opdoos doriv. I incline to think 
that Giph. (p. 678), whom Sus. follows, is right in reading 6dpcos in 
place of @pdoos: cp. 1.9. 12§8a 10 8q. There was a proverb Ace» 


Lihos éxav, ent ray hice puéy avdpeiav, érépay dé spocdapBavdvrar Efobey 
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Bondevay (Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 1. 429). See also 
note on 1255a 13, and cp. Rhet. 2. 19. 13932 I, 76 Te yap & 
Suvdues xai Sovrnoes de Zora, nai ra ev emOupia Kai cpyn cai Aojyiopep pera 
Suvapens dyra. 

Zl. tis aitiag, Sc. ris émbdoews. 

2A. gor, those, for instance, who seek to possess themselves of 
the wealth and honour which tyrants possess or who envy them for 
possessing these things (cp. 1311 a 28 sqq. and c. 2. 1302 a 31 sqq. 
and 38 sqq.). 

26. oro. 8 Sowep x«.7.4., ‘but these men, just as [they would 
wish to be allowed to take part,| if any other action out of the 
common were done on account of which men become noted and 
well known to their fellows, in the same spirit attack monarchs 
also. Aristotle’s language here is modelled on that of Plato in 
Symp. 208 C sq., which Isocrates imitates in Evag. § 3 (cp. 
Philip. § 133-136). Phoebidas, who seized the Cadmeia of 
Thebes, was a man of this type (Xen. Hell. 5. 2. 28). ‘Iason, 
Pheraeorum tyrannus, a septem adolescentibus coniuratis défqr 
évexa interfectus est, teste Ephoro (Diod. 15. 60. 5), et C. Mucius 
Scaevola Romanus eodem animo Porsennam regem Etruscorum 
est aggressus (Liv. 2. 12). Eadem quoque causa Arato ad patriam 
Sicyonem tyranno liberandam fuit, et eadem Bruto coniurationis 
in Caesarem’ (Giph. p. 679). Brutus’ motive, however, was rather 
an hostility on principle to the absolute rule of a single man, 
a motive for assailing tyrannies which Aristotle omits to notice 
(Plut. Brut. c. 8, A€yerac 8€ Bpovros pév rHv. dpynv Bapvverbas, Kacows 


d¢ rd dpyovra piceir). 

30. For od pty adda... ye cp. 2. 12. 1274 b 25. 

SL. swoxetcOa: ydp Set «.7.4., ‘for underlying their enterprise 
there should be an utter disregard of their own preservation in the 
event of their not being in a position to make it a success.’ See 
critical note on 1312.4 32. For the absence of rs after wéAAg see 
Bon. Ind. 589 b 47 sqq. 

88. ols dxodouGety «.7.A., ‘for they must have present in their 
minds the view of Dion.’ For ois cp. 4 (7). 3. 1325 b 29. 

836. odtws éxew «.7.A., ‘huius animi se esse praedicans’ (Vict.). 
Supply 3» with ixavdy. For its omission compare the omission of 
ovras with wodsyious in c. 11. 13144 11 8q. (Richards). For the 
construction cp. Plato, Rep. 461 C, éay 8€ ri Budontat, ovr riOévas, 
@s oux odons tpopys rq rxourp, and Tim. 29 B, Sde ov» epi re cixdvos 
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cai wept rou wapadetypatos auras Stopicréoy, ws dpa rovs Adyous, Svnep 
dow éfynrai, rovrev avréy «ai Evyyereis Geras. AS to Gwov See critical 
note, and Kiihner, Ausfiihr]. gr. Gramm., ed. Gerth, § 447. Anm. 4. 

39. OOcipera: 82 rupayvis «.r.4. Hitherto we have been con- 
cerned with attacks on the person or throne of monarchs, i.e. of 
both kings and tyrants, and these attacks do not necessarily imply 
the ¢6opd of the monarchy assailed, but now we pass to the ways 
in which the @6opa of monarchies comes about, and these ways are 
not the same for kingship and for tyranny. The former, for 
instance, is very little liable to overthrow from outside, whereas the 
opposite is the case with the latter. 

40. dowep xai rév G\dXov éxdorn wokttadvy. Here Aristotle 
speaks as if tyranny was a woNreia, whereas he commonly in this 
Book marks off povapyias from wodcreias. For the fact cp.c. 7. 1307 b 
19 8qq- 

dtuOey, ddy dvavria Tis fj wodtreia xpeitrey. Cp. Demosth. Ol. 1. 
5, aat Gres dmoroy, olpas, rais woMreiass ) Tupavyvis, dAdews re xhy Spopory 
Xepary Eeor. 

8. & 82 BovAovra: «7.4. Cp. Rhet. 2. 19. 1393 a 1 Sqq. (quoted 1312 b. 
above on 13124 19). 

4. xa® ‘HoiodSov, ‘as Hesiod says.’ Hesiod had implied in Op. 
et Dies, 25 sq., that like is at variance with like: see Plato, Lysis, 
a1s C, and note on 1311 a 17, and contrast [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 
3- 10, of yap Spo rois dyuoioss edvoi eins. Supply corées with és 
aepapevs xepape:. For xaf’ ‘Hoiodoy cp. Eth. Nic. 1. 11. 11004 II, 
mara ZéAeva, and Plato, Phaedrus, 227 B, xara [ivdapor. Aristotle's 

explanation accounts for the hostility of the ultimate democracy 
fo tyranny, but not for that of democracy in general, for he does not 
zassimilate democracy in general to tyranny. 

6. cal yap 4 Snpoxparia 4 reAeutaia tuparvig dotw. Cp. 6 (4). 4. 
4292 2 17 Sq., where see note. 

G. Becreia 82 nal dpicroxparia x.r.A. Kingship is the opposite 
of tyranny (1310 b 7—1311 a 8), and aristocracy is nearly akin to 
Kkingship (1310 b 2 sq., 32). When Aristotle speaks of kingship 
«overthrowing tyrannies, it is possible that he refers not only to the 
=action of the Lacedaemonian kings, but also to the orders sent 
Bo Greece by Alexander after the victory of Gaugamela that all 
@yrannies should be put down (Plut. Alex. c. 34, Puroruouperos dé 
warpés rovs “EXAnvas fypawe rds rupavvidas wacas xaradvOjvas nal wolirevew 
eudrovépovs). This would be about s.c. 330. 
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7. 8d Aaxedaydviot «7.4. Cp. Thuc. 1. 18. 3, Plut. De Herod. 
Malign. c. 21, where instances are given, and Abbott, Hist. of 
Greece, 1. 436, note. When the Lacedaemonians gave countenance 
and support to Dionysius the Elder, they departed greatly from their 
earlier policy. 

8. nal Zupaxodoro: «.1.A. Aristotle refers to the period between 
the fall of the Gelonian dynasty at Syracuse in s.c. 466-5 and the 
substitution in B.c. 413 Or 412 of a democracy for the aristocracy 
(or polity, c. 4. 1304 a 27 sqq.) which had existed since B.c. 466-5 
(see note on 1304a 27). Cp. Diod. 11. 72. 1, cara 8€ ryy Zexediay 
dpre xaradeAuperns ths €v tais Supaxovaats tupavvidos xal wacay Tey cata 
ry vncoy méAcww TAevOepwoperov. What Aristotle means by modtrever Oar 
xadés will be seen from 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 32 sqq. 

9. gva 8 a€ abrijs x.t.A. For the phrase of peréyorres (Sc. rys 
rupayvidos) Cp. 1313 a I, ray perexdvrav rhs Bacideias, and see note 
on 1312b 40. I do not notice that Aristotle anywhere suggests 
any remedy for the rise of discords within the ruling family of a 
kingship or tyranny. 

10. 4 tev wept Té\wva, sc. rupamis. 

viv, in B.c. 356, a good many years before this was written, for, 
as Sus.? points out (Note 1699), Aristotle is speaking of the 
expulsion of Dionysius II from Syracuse by Dion, not of his final 
departure from Syracuse in sB.c. 344. We see that Aristotle uses 
yw of events not so very recent (Sus.’, ibid.). 

11. 4 pev F&wvos «.r.A. The tyrannies founded by Gelon and 
Dionysius the Elder both of them came to an end owing to dis- 
cords arising within the ruling family, but in different ways, the 
former through a maladroit attempt on the part of the ruling 
family to save it from destruction by overthrowing one of their own 
number, the latter through open war waged against it by a member 
of the ruling family, who called the demos to his assistance. 

18. dppavros. The transitive use of éppyay is rare in Aristotle’s 
writings: the Index Aristotelicus omits to mention the passage 
before us, and gives instances only of the passive, or what it takes 
to be the passive, in this sense. | 

wv’ aités dpxy, ‘in order that he himself might rule.’ This 
seems to imply that the son of Gelon (whose name we nowhere 
learn) was tyrant of Syracuse in however nominal a sense, perhaps 
from the time of his father’s death, but certainly after the death of 
his uncle Hiero, whereas according to Diod. 11. 66. 4 Thrasybulus 
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succeeded his brother Hiero in the tyranny. Inc. 12. 1315b 38 
also Thrasybulus is treated as Hiero’s successor, but the authenti- 
city of c. 12. 1315 b 11-39 is very doubtful. See also Timaeus, 
Fragm. 84 (Miller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 1. 212), and Freeman, Sicily, 
2. 304. A similar aim to that here ascribed to Thrasybulus was in 
later times falsely ascribed to Dion in reference to Dionysius the 
Younger ([Plato, | Epist. 7. 333 C). 

tay 8 oixeiwy ovotnodyrew «.1.d., ‘and the connexions (of 
Gelon’s son) having banded together a body of confederates.’ See 
Prof. Postgate, Notes on the Politics of Aristotle, p. 23, whom 
I follow in this note and the next, not having any better interpreta- 
tion to suggest, but with some hesitation. Verbs are often used 
in the Politics without an expressed object (e.g. in c. 5. 13054 31 
xa@oraow is thus used, in 2. 11. 1273 b 18 cxpevyouos, in 7 (5). 4. 
13044 29 peréBadev, and in 8 (6). 4. 1319 a 14 Stopbodv: see also 
note on 1313 a 1), but still the use of cvorncavrer here without an 
object is remarkable. Tov ofxeiwv perhaps refers to Chromius and 
Aristonous, who had married sisters of Gelon and were left by him 
guardians of his son in the event of the death of his brother Polyzelus 
(Tim. Fragm. 84: Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 798). Olxesérns is 
connected with «dea in 2, 3. 1262 a #1, and distinguished from 
blood-relationship there and from ovyyévea in Rhet. 2. 4. 7381 b 34. 

14. ot 8 ovotdyres adtév x.r.X., ‘but their band of confederates,’ 
etc. Perhaps, however, Sus.’ is right in suggesting that per’ should 
be added before atray (see critical note on 1312 b 15). 

16. otpatedcas, xndeorhs oy, xat wpochaBev tov Sipov, ‘having 
made an expedition, though a connexion by marriage, and having 
added the demos to his side.’ Dion had married Arete, the half- 
sister of Dionysius II. It was because Dion accepted the help of 
the demos, and yet after winning the day did not introduce a com- 
plete democracy, that he ultimately came to a violent end. 

17. For the pleonasm of éxetvoy cp. Plato, Phileb. 30 D, adn’ 
ore rois pew mdAat arodnvapévs as det rov mavros vous Gpye Evppaxos 
éxeivocs, and see Stallbaum ad locum. 

Sdo S€ odody alnéy «.7.4. This results from 3381 a 3I— 
1312 a 20, Aristotle here points out which causes of attack are 
most fatal to tyrannies, just as he has pointed out how democracies, 
oligarchies, and aristocracies are most apt to be overthrown in c. 5. 
1304 b 20 8qq., c. 6. 1305 a 37 sqq., and c. 7. 1307 a § Sqq. 

19. Odrepov pev Set rodrer Owdpxew roig tupdyvos, Td picos. 
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dpa, elmov éya, avdyxy Séderat, } mpoorarres avrg § perd have tiv 
moda olxeiv, cai td rovrwy picousevoy, } ya) Civ: compare Laws 
691 C sq. and Polyb. 5. 11. 6, repdevou pe» yap Epyow cori 1d cacue 
moouvra TH Pdse Seordlew axovoiwy, picoupevov Kai picovvra tos We- 
rarroyevovs. Yet in c. 11. 1315b 7 Aristotle seems to imply that 
the tyrant may escape being hated. For the use of dei in a sense 
not far removed from that of dvayxaidy dorw Cp. C. II. 13158 10, 
dey, and Xen. Hell. 7. 4. 36, dre 3¢ ex wacdp rev wédcwr wapdores re 
"Apxader .. . troAAovs dec rols ovAAauBavopevous elvas. 

20. dx 82 Tod xaradpoveioOas «.7.d., ‘but it is in consequence of 
tyrants being despised [which they might have avoided] that many 
of the overthrows of tyrannies occur.’ 

21. For onpetoy 8€ followed by ydp Bonitz (Ind. 146 b 16) com- 
pares 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 17 sq. and other passages. 

Tov pev ydp xtygapdvew x.t.A. Cp. Polyb. 6. 1. 14 Hultsch, & 
yap rois wAcioros tay arOpeneciwy Epyov of perv xrnodpercs spit TY 
tnpnow, of & érowsa mapadaBdrres mpds THY aréAcay evpveis elois. 

22. nai Siapddagay tds dpxds, ‘kept their thrones also’ (in 
addition to winning them). A rvpamis is here implied to be a 
dpyy (see note on 1310 b a3). 

ot 8¢ mapadaBévres x7. There are many exceptions to this 
rule—Hiero, Periander, the successors of Clearchus at Heracleia 
on the Euxine, etc. Aristotle is probably thinking of cases 2 
which the founder of a tyranny was succeeded by a son brought UP 
in luxury, and especially of Dionysius II of Syracuse. It desert 
notice that his remark does not hold good of the tyrants of 
mediaeval Italy, for they often founded dynasties which lasted P8- 

25. woddods xatpods wapadiSdacr trois emitMepdvors. Cp, Ad™ 
phanes, Inc. Fab. Fragm. 70 (Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 3. 155) 

& ynpas, ws dacs trois (nrovci ce 
Weyer apoppas rapadidws ro’ mpdyparos. 

poprov S€ te Tou picous nai thy Spyhy Set reOdvar. Cp. pot 
5- 1449 4 33, GAAa rov aicyxpov dori rd yehoiow pdpioy, where por? 
(Ind. 473 b 60) explains péptoy as = eidds rx. In Rhet. 2. 4.1 38 a" 
1 sqq., where the difference between ¢x@pa (=yigos) and spy 
explained, épyy is said to be one of the things which produce ¢. 

27. woddAdurg 8€ nat mpaxtixerepoy Tou picous. [paxrere 
takes up mpdfewy. Aoyyds often hampers action (Amphis, Orde P” 
Fragm. 1 (Meineke, 3. 316): cp., with Richards, Thuc. 2. 40- 4) 
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28. cuvrovdtrepow yap émcriBerrar, sc. of dpye(dpevor. 

Sd 7d ph xpijoGar Acyrope 7d wifes. Cp. Thuc. 2. 11. 8: 
Demosth. c. Mid. c. 41: Menand. Inc. Fab, Fragm. 64 (Meineke, 
Fragm. Com. Gr. 4. 252): Aristot. Fragm. 95-97. 1493 b 24-38. 

30. tots Oupots. For the plural cp. (with Bon. Ind. 336 a 35 
sqq.) Rhet. 2. 13. 1390 a 11 and De Part. An. 2. 4. 651 a 2. 

# te Tév Nevovotpari8év narehuOn tupayvis. See note on 1311 a 36. 

32. ddAd paddov 1d pioos. Sepulv. ‘odium tamen magis est 
in causa, and Vict. ‘odium tamen magis efficit quod gerendum 
suscepit,’ but Schlosser (Aristoteles Politik, 2. 243), who is followed 
by Schneider, Eaton, Sus., and others, is probably right in supplying 
xprrra: Aopiopg. 

34. dcas airias, sc. ris POopas. The oppression of the rich, for 
instance, which is fatal to extreme democracy, and the oppression 
of the poor, which is fatal to extreme oligarchy, will also be fatal 
to tyranny. Aristotle speaks here as if he had described the 
causes of the overthrow of extreme democracy and extreme 
oligarchy separately from those of the overthrow of democracy 
and oligarchy in general, but this he has not done. 

35. tis SAtyapxias THs dxpdrou nai redeuraias. We often hear 
of 1 reAevraia dnpoxparia, but not elsewhere of 4 reAevraia dAcyapyia, 
though in 1310 b 4 we have é€ dAtyapyias ris bordrys. ‘H redevraia 
dnuoxparia is not only reAeraia in the sense of ‘extremeness’ (cp. 
Soph. Electr. 271, rjy reAcuraiay UBpw), but also redevruia rois xpdvoss 
(6 (4). 6. 1292 b 41 sq.); it is doubtful how far this is true of 
n reAevraia Gdtyapyia (cp. 6 (4). 13. 1297 b 16 sqq.), though perhaps 
the decadarchies of Lysander were narrower, and therefore mere 
‘ ultimate,’ than even the early oligarchies of knights. 

87. nal ydp adras tuyydvovcow ofcar Siaiperai ruparvides. Cp. 
6 (4). 4. 1292 a 15 sqq. and 6 (4). 6. 1293 a 30 sqq. 

40. ga pév craciacdytey ray perexdvrey tis Bacielas. Of 
peréxoyres ris Baoeias are those who share in the advantages and 
power of the kingship. Vict. ‘intelligit fratres ac liberos eorum 
qui regnant, hi namque participes amplae illius fortunae non sine 
causa vocari possunt, degustant enim ipsi quoque plurimum eorum 
bonorum.’ The quarrels of Arcesilaus II of Cyrene with his 
brothers were one of the causes of the fall of the kingship (Hdt. 4. 
160). The success of the royal house of Pergamum was largely 
due to its freedom from these dissensions (Polyb. 23. 11. 6. sqq.). 
The Duke of Wellington said that Philippe Egalité, Duke of 
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Orleans, ‘ was first driven into opposition by the misconduct of 
Marie Antoinette, who had taken a violent dislike to him, and 
encouraged the courtiers to insult him’ (Lord Stanhope’s Conver- 
sations with the Duke of Wellington, p. 64). ‘Queen Isabella of 
Spain’s caprices might have been condoned in 1868 as they had 
been condoned before . . . if there had been no family dissensions 
and parties. Admiral Topete rose to crown the Duc de Montpen- 
sier as much as to punish the lawlessness of the Duke’s sister-in- 
law and her counsellors’ (Zimes, Nov. 6, 1885). In ancient 
Greece these family discords would be all the more likely to arise, 
because the kings often had families by concubines as well as by 
their wives, and sometimes indeed appear to have had more wives 
than one. 

1. GAAov 8é tpdwov tupayncdrepoy weipwndvew Sioieiy. Supply 
rév Bacréwy with swespwopevwr, and probably rv apyn» (rather than 
ryy wddcy) with dcomety (cp. c. II. 1313.4 35 Sq- and 3. 15. 1286b 
30 sq.). Acocxeiy is similarly used without an expressed object in 
C. 11. 1314 6, odrw yap av tis Sway «rd. Cp. 1310 b 18 sqq.: 
Plato, Laws 690 D-691 A: Polyb. 6. 4. 8 and 6. 7. 6 sqq.: 
Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 5. 74. This is the cause to which the fall of 
kingship is most usually attributed by ancient writers. It was thus 
that kingship fell in the Lacedaemonian State under Charilaus 
(c. 12. 4316 a 33 Sq.), in Achaia (Polyb. 2. 41. 5), at Megara (Paus. 
I. 43. 3), and in part at Cyrene under Arcesilaus II (Diod. 8. 30. 1). 
If the story of Tarquinius Superbus’ reign at Rome is to be trusted, 
the same thing happened there. 

3. ob ylyvovra: 8 én «.7.A., ‘but kingships do not come into 
existence any longer now, or if they do come into existence, it is 
monarchies or tyrannies rather that do so.’ This remark appears 
at first sight to be hardly relevant, occurring as it does in the 
midst of an account of the causes of the fall of kingship, but 
the transition is easy from the fall of kingships through tyranny 
to the fact that they no longer arose for want of men deserving 
the willing obedience presupposed by the office. Kai in povapxia 
nal rupavvides probably means ‘or’ (see note on 1262 a 6), unless 
indeed we take it as explaining and limiting povapyia (see note 
on 1257 b 7). Movapxia is commonly used by Aristotle in a sense 
inclusive of kingship and tyranny, but here the word seems to be 
used in a sense approaching that of tyranny, as in c. 3. 1302b 
17. The kingship of the Archaeanactidae of Panticapaeum arose 
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in the fifth century B.c., but they were Baoveis only in their relation 
to their barbarian subjects ; they ruled the Greek cities which were 
subject to them as dpyovres for life (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 188 sq.). 

4. dv wep yiyveyra. ‘’Edymep non saepe invenitur’ (i.e. in 
Aristotle’s writings), ‘cf. Rhet. 3. 16. 1417 b 13, Metaph. B. 6. 
1003 2 16 (admep), Metaph. Z. 12. 1038 a 13, Phys. 4. 8. 215 a 2 
(dyrep), and Phys. 4. 10. 218 a 4,’ in addition to the passage before 
us (Eucken, De Partic. Usu, p. 65). 

6. wohdods 8 alvar rods dpoious «tA. Cp. 3. 15. 1286 b ik 
sqq. and Plato, Polit. 301 C. 

7. 7 péyebos nai rd dfiwpa ris dpxijs. Cp. Plut. Ages. c. 4, 
7d dfiopa ris éxeiveow apyns (i.e. rer édpav nai rdy yepdvrov). Com- 
pare also Ariphron, Fragm., ras loo8aipovos avOparos BactAnidos apyas. 
As to ris dpxjs in reference to kingship, see notes on 1310 b 23 
and r3or b 18. 

8. dore 8d pev todro éxdvres ody Sropdvouew. Mé» should be 
subjoined to éxdvres rather than to &a rovro, but ‘ué» interdum non 
ei additur vocabulo, in quo vis oppositionis cernitur ’ (Bon. Ind. s.v.). 

9. Gv 82 Se dwdrns dpfy ms Bias x.1.A., ‘but if a man has 
won rule by deceit or force [so that those over whom he rules 
submit to him, though unwillingly],’ etc. It is implied here that 
persons who are induced to submit by deceit submit unwillingly : 
contrast the use of éxdpres in c. 4. 1304b 10-17. For dp cp. 
dptavres in 2. 9.1271b 4. Diogenes Laertius ascribes a definition 
of tyranny in similar terms to Plato (3. 83, rupasls 8¢ dorw ey 7 
mapaxpova bévres } Biacbevres ind tuwos dpxovra: Cp. 3.92). Compare 
also Xen. Mem. 3. 9. ro. For the order of the words, 93n 8oxet 
rovro elvas rupawis, cp. 6 (4). 5. 1292b 3, Soxet ror’ elvar paddov 
apioroxparixev, ' Sus. place the words in a different order, #87 
rovro 8oxei rupayvis elvas. 

10. év 8é tats card yévos Bactheias x.t.. Al xara yevos Baoieia 
are kingships in which succession to the throne is confined to 
members of a certain family (Diog. Laert. 3. 83); the phrase does 
not necessarily mean that the throne passes always from father to 
eldest son, or even from father to son. Aristotle’s language implies 
that there were kingships not «ard yévos, and we know that the 
aesymneteship was not so (3. 14. 1285a 32 sq.), and that the 
absolute kingship might or might not be so (3. 17. 1288 a 15 8qq.). 
But it is not likely that Aristotle is thinking here of either the 
one or the other; he must be thinking of some forms of Greek or 
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barbarian kingship which were not xara yévos, but freely elect ——mive 
without any limitation to a particular family. Of these forms = we 
hear nothing in the classification of kingships contained in 3. 14,f™@r —_ ‘for 
the barbarian kingships described there are hereditary as well - as 
elective, but possibly the barbarian kingships referred to in 6 (g= 4). 
10. 1295 a 11 sq. were of this type, or at any rate some of therme—==m, 
for they are not said to have been hereditary as well as elective. 

12. xai 13 Suvapi «.7.A., ‘and the fact of their possessing not ti —athe 
power of a tyrant, but only the dignity of a king, and yet beir-mc iing 
guilty of outrages.’ 

Suvapw ph Kextnpévous tuparvixiy. Cp. 3. 14. 1286 a 18, fever 
8 abrat thy Sivayw aoa sapaxAnciay rupawiow, and Plato, Gor =m 5: 
469 D, & Dare, épot dvvapis rs cat rupasvis Gavpacia dor: spocytyare ae” 

15. Add’ & tépavvos, sc. ripavyds dors. Cp. 4 (7). 4. 13268 3499 SE 

C. 11. 18. As to 8iAop see critical note. 

19. ds Se xa’ gxacrov, sc. eiweiv. 

To Tas pev Bacrdelas dyaw dai 1d petpudtepoy. Mé> is taken ug? 
by al 3¢ rupawides, 34. Aristotle’s counsel to tyrannies is, however s™ saa 
substantially the same (see 1314a 3¢ 8qq-). For dyew éxi uw 
perpidrepoy cp. Plato, Tim. 48 A, Phaedr. 237 E. Plato had givers 
the same advice as to kingship (Laws 690 D-E, 691 D aqq., esp. a 
eis To pérptoy paddov curecreide). Aristotle probably has the Mace- — — 
donian kingship in view, for the Molossian and Lacedaemonian et 


kings did not need this advice, and there were not many other = 
kingships for him to advise. As to the tendencies of the Mace- 3 
donian kingship even previously to the Oriental triumphs of 

Alexander see vol. i. p. 278 sq. a 


21 xacav rhv dpxiy, ‘the office in its completeness’: see notes 
on 1253 b 33 and 1271 b 34. Aristotle has before him in 19 sqq. 
Plato, Laws 691 D sqq. ; perhaps he even remembers the phrase 
used by Plato in 691 D, waaay riv dvvayy nbancer auras (Le. rie 
dpxijs). 
avroi re yap «.r.X. The kings themselves become less despotic 
in authority and less disposed in character to exalt themselves 
above their subjects, and their subjects envy them less. Here 
Aristotle probably has in his memory Xen. Rep. Lac. c. 15. 8, adrm 
wey oy al repat ofkos (avre Barcel Sedovra, obdéy rt woAD twreppépevea 
ray idwrudv’ ob yap ¢Bovrydn obre rois Bacdevo. rupaymnie gpdeyps : 
wapaotnoas ore Trois wodiras POdvor dpwocyoat rips Cuvdpecoss. 
23. 8d ydp roiro «.1.A. Tooro, the limitation of the royal a 
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authority (cp. 20 sq.). Among the Chaonians and Thesprotians 
of Epirus, or at any rate among some of them, kingship had dis- 
appeared before the Peloponnesian War (Thuc. 2. 80). We infer 
that the power of the Chaonian and Thesprotian kings had been 
less limited. One indication of the limitation of kingship among the 
Molossians was that kings and people took an oath to each other 
from time to time, the kings engaging to rule in accordance with 
the laws and the people to preserve the kingship (Plut. Pyrrh. c. 5). 

24 4 wepi Modorrods Bactdaia is followed in 25 by 7 Aaxeda:povior, 
just as in 4 (7). 9. 1329 a 18 wept rovrous is followed in 25 by rovrav. 
See Bon. Ind. 579 b 43 sqq. 

Sduewer does not imply that the Molossian kingship had ceased 
to exist, which was not the fact. For the aorist where we might 
expect the perfect see Goodwin, Moods and Tenses; § 58, and 
Kotthner, Ausfiihril. gr. Gramm., ed. 2, § 386. 14 (ed. Gerth, 
4 386. 13). 

25. nal 4 Aaxedarpoview «7.4. Here Aristotle continues to 
follow in the track of Plato, Laws 691 D sqq. (cp. Epist. 8. 354 B, 
where however the institution of the ephorate is ascribed to 
Lycurgus), but, unlike Plato, he does not refer to the senate as 
a check on the kings. Perhaps he did not think it an effective 
«heck (cp. 2. 9. 1270 b 35-1271 a 18). Aristotle approves of the 
ephorate as a check on the kings, but not of the vavapyla (2. 9. 
12712 378qq.). Plato (Laws 692 A) had ascribed the institution 
ef the ephorate to a lawgiver later than Lycurgus, but Aristotle is 
the first to name Theopompus as its author. Herodotus (1. 65), 
‘Xenophon (Rep. Lac. c. 8. 3) and others (Gilbert, Const. Antiq. 
«<f Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 16, note 1) attribute its 
Enstitution to Lycurgus. ‘Plato (Laws 692 A) and Aristotle in 
fhe passage before us (cp. Plut. Lycurg. c. 7: Cic. De Rep. 2. 33. 
s8 and De Leg. 3. 7. 16: Valerius Maximus, 4. 1. Ext. 8) repre- 
went the establishment of the ephorate as a weakening of the 
ower of the kings, but this view is obviously an inference from 
the position of the ephors in the State in later times’ (Gilbert, 
Bbid., p. 17, note 1). It does not appear in what other ways 
besides the establishment of the ephorate Theopompus moderated 
Rhe power of the kings. With the double Lacedaemonian kingship 
<ompare the two kings of the Cadusii (Plut. Artox. c. 24, dvre» ydp 
Bui dy rois Kadovoios Bacwkav, dxarépou 3¢ xwpis orparowedevorros 
ae.rd.): it is not clear, however, whether the Cadusii had two royal 
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houses, like the Lacedaemonians, or only two kings. See as 0 

Siam Frazer’s Pausanias, 3. 312. Instances of more kings (i —320 

one reigning at the same time are not rare: Waitz (Deutsasx—he 
Verfassungsgeschichte, 1. 283, note 4, and 1. 300 sq.) refers to 
cases of this among the Alamanni, Burgundians, 

Thuringians, and Franks. Te is here answered, as Richards 
points out, by «af introducing a clause little similar to s==sthe 
preceding one. | ) 

26. petpidcavros, sc. ry» Baoweciay. For the transitive use of 
this word cp. Plato, Laws 692 B, épxots perpsdoas Wuyhy véay \aBovemmmmres 
apxny. 

29. @\drrova and 30. peifova. These forms of the acc. simmmrg. 
are less frequently used by Attic writers than the shorter formumms 
Kihner, Ausfiihrl. gr. Gramm. (ed. Blass), 1. 427, gives instanaz—es 
of their occurrence in Xen. Cyrop. 5. 4. 43 (sefova) and Hiero,8— 5 
where xadXiova . . . dvdpa is followed in the next line by «a —a« 
Cp. also Plato, Tim. 39 A and Gorg. 486 B. 

SO. Sep xai pds thy yuvaixa «7.4. The story is told also Mby 
Plutarch in Lycurg. c. 7 and Ad Princ. Inerudit. c. 1, and My 
Valerius Maximus, 4. 1. Ext. 8. 

$1. eiwotcay, not ¢pwrjcacay, because the remark was rathe<«t 
a comment than a question. 

83. od Siva, ‘by no means’: cp. Rhet. 3. 18. 1419 a 34 ara 
Plato, Gorg. 449 E. 

84. ai Sé rupavviSes x.7.4. The two ways of preserving a tyranca™Y 
differ in this :—in the first it is taken for granted that the subjec 
of a tyrant are necessarily hostile to him, and the aim is to mak——« 
them wnadle to conspire against him by making them too poor ane™” sf 
mean-spirited and too distrustful of each other, and also too si 
and too well-watched, to do so, whereas in the second the aim is to" ik 
make the subjects of the tyrant :adisposed to conspire against hi 
by inducing them to regard him as an olxovdyos and ewirpowos of them 
State and not a ogerepiorns (1315 b 1 sq.) The first, again, is 
demoralizing both to the tyrant and to those over whom he rules, = 
not so the second (1314a 12-14, 1315 b 4-10). The first method gs! 
is said by Aristotle to be that followed by most tyrants, not by all; = s 
he would not say that Peisistratus or Timotheus of the Pontic 
Heracleia ruled in this way. The account which he gives of 
aims of most tyrants is sombre enough, here and there probabip~ A A 
too sombre (as when he ascribes to the tyrants who were 
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builders a deliberate purpose to make their subjects poor); he is 
partly led to make it sombre by the wish to place their actual mode 
of rule in the strongest possible contrast to that which he himself 
recommends. But we shall find when we examine the details of 
the picture that he borrows most of them from earlier authorities 
and that he is supported by their testimony. If the Greek race had 
been less opposed to despotic rule than it was, the methods of Greek 
tyrants would have been less black. Xenophon had already said 
that the tyrant cannot rejoice when his subjects are brave soldiers 
or when they become more prosperous and consequently less 
submissive to him (Hiero, 5. 3 sq.), and Plato had said of the rulers 
not only in tyranny but also in oligarchy and democracy, @oBovpevos 
Gpxev apxdpevoy ore xaddv obra wxAovoor obre loyupdy ofr’ avdpeioy obre 
rd mapdray rodeusxdy éxdv édorer yiyverbas more (Laws 832 C: cp. [Xen.] 
Rep. Ath. 1. 4, 148q.). Aristotle was not the first to seek to lead 
the tyrant into a better path; Xenophon in the Hiero (cc. 9-11) 
and Isocrates in the Ad Nicoclem and the Helena (§ 32 sqq.) had 
already sought to do this; indeed it is possible that the counsel 
given by Aristotle that a tyrant should assimilate his rule as far as 
might be to that of a king had already been given by Dion under 
Plato’s influence to the younger Dionysius (Plut. Dion, c. ro: 
[Plato,] Epist. 3. 315 D sq., 8. 354 A). It is to this method of 
preserving tyranny that the long examination of the causes of 
the fall of monarchy leads up, for if hatred anger and contempt are 
the most frequent causes of its fall, whatever tends to make tyranny 
less hateful irritating and contemptible must tend to preserve it. 
The traditional method of preserving tyranny, on the other hand, 
would in the long run add to its insecurity by intensifying the 
hatred anger and contempt with which it was regarded. It is 
possible that not a little in 1313a 34-1314a 12 was written in 
the hope that it might meet Alexander's eye and be useful in 
strengthening his sense of what is truly kingly in conduct at 
a time when some of the characteristics which Aristotle ascribes 
to the tyrant were disclosing themselves in him, but the counsels 
contained in this passage would also be useful to meaner men. 
Pupils of Greek philosophers sometimes became tyrants in after- 
life. Hermias of Atarneus and Clearchus, tyrant of the Pontic 
Heracleia, had been among Plato’s hearers, and Duris of Samos 
the historian, who became tyrant of Samos, was a pupil of Theo- 
phrastus. Nothing is said in 1313a 34-1314a 12 of some 
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measures to which, according to c. 10. 1311 a 8-18, tyrants often 
had recourse, such as those of disarming the many (cp. c. 11. 
1315 a 38) and driving them from the central city (see however note 
on 1313 b 4), nor of the emancipation of slaves, of which we bear 
inc. 11. 1316837. If most Greek tyrants sought to preserve their 
tyrannies in the way described in 1313. 34-1314 a 12, they chose 
rather a round-about way of doing so. According toc. ro. 13118 
18 sqq., plotters against tyrannies belonged to the class of notables 
If so, would not the banishment of the notables have made the tyrant 
secure? It is noticeable that we hear nothing of the employment 
by tyrants of a police, as distinguished from soldiers and a body- 
guard on the one hand and spies on the other. 

86. rourwy 82 «.7.A. Tovrev=ray wapadedopérev rupee (Cp. 
1313 b 40, 1314 #2 8q.). Tyranny is described in what follows 
by an enumeration of ra rupaymxd, just as democracy is described 
in 8 (6). 2. 1317b 17 sqq. by an enumeration of ra dgponet 
Tov KopivOsov is added, as in Rhet. 1. 15. 1375) 31, to distinguish 
this Periander from the tyrant of Ambracia (c. 10. 13118 39 9} 

It is not, however, added in 3. 13. 1284a 26, 28, or in 7 (5). 10 
1314a 20, or (for obvious reasons) in 7 (5). 12. 1315b 25, 38 
Karaorijoa, ‘instituted’: cp. Plato, Rep. 410 B, of xafordyres powng 
xal yupsaotixg radevew, We know that Aristotle regarded Periander 
as the author of the advice to cut down those who overtop the resi 
(3. 13. 1284. 26 sqq.: 7 (5). 10.1311 a 208qq.). He also probably 
takes him to have sought to make his subjects busy and poo 
(1313 b 22: Nic. Damasc. Fragm. 59 in Miller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 
3. 393), and to have been frequently at war (see note on 1313) 28} 

87. wohAd 82 xal wapd Tis Nepody dpyijs Zors roLadTa Aafew. 5° 
for instance the cutting down of those who overtop the rest (3. 13 
12844 41 sqq.), the encouragement of courtiership, and the employ- 
ment of spies (see below on these points). The way in which the 
Persian kings ruled their subjects is well sketched in Plato, la™ 
697C sqq. For éor AaBeiv cp. 13144 32. 

89. dor 8é td ra wddat A|exOdvra x.1.X., ‘and the things to wha 
I refer are both the measures mentioned by me some time ago f= 
the preservation,’ etc. Ta mdda: AexOérra refers according to 
to c. 10. 1311 a 15-22. For this use of these words cp. 131 
36, 2. 4.1262 b 29, and 3. 11. 1282a 15. Te, which M$ Pkt 
not I, omit, is apparently taken up by «al pyre ovecirs 
KT.A., 41. 
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és otéy re, ‘as much as is possible.’ Cp. Plato, Rep. 387 C and 
Stallbaum’s note, and also [Plut.] De Fato snéf. 

40. 1rd rods éwepdyovras xoodey cai tods gpovnpariag dvaipeiv. 
KoAovew does not necessarily imply d»apeiy, though the advice 
ascribed to Periander is thus interpreted in c. 10. 1311 a 208qq. 
To make away with men of high spirit would not be enough unless 
whatever tends to produce high spirit were also discountenanced 
(41 sqq.). For the non-repetition of ré before the infinitives in 
1313 a 40—b 6 sée note on 1263 a 15. 

Tods dpovnparias. See Liddell and Scott for other passages in 
which this rare word is used by Greek writers. 

4). nai pire cvecinia dav phre éraipiay. The term ovovira here 
probably includes not only public meals but also private entertain- 
ments. Dionysius the Elder is said to have wished to stop his . 
subjects’ convivial dinner-parties (Plut. Reg. et Imp. Apophth. 
Dionys. Sen. 7. 175 F). The tyrants were commonly experienced 
soldiers, and they seem to have borrowed this feature of their rule 
from the precautions which were adopted in besieged cities : cp. Aen. 
Poliore. 10. 4, rds re dopras xara wddtw dyew, cvddAdyous re iBlous pydapov 
BITE Huepas pyre vueros yiyverOat, rovs 8¢ avayxalous f €v wpuravei fj dy dAdp 
gavepp rémep’ pyde OvecOas pavrw idig dvev rév dpydévrav yndd Secrveiy 
card ovociriay GAN’ éy rais avraw olxiais dxaorous, é£w ydpou cal wepedeisvov, 
kai ravra mpoanayyelavras rois Apxovow. As to the hostility of tyrants 
to hetaeriae see Isocr. Nicocl. § 54, éraspeias py woveiobe nde ovvddous 
Gvev ris €uns yuouns’ al yap rovavra: ovoraces év per rais ddAats wodcreias 
m\sovexrovow, ev 3€ rais povapxias xuvSurevovorw, where the speaker is 
a tyrant, and Dio Cass. 52. 36.2. The hetaeriae referred to in the 
passage before us would be combinations of the wealthy and power- 
ful, but even combinations of traders and artisans were discouraged 
under the Roman Empire and by Emperors as excellent as Trajan 
(Merivale, Romans under the Empire, cc. 63, 66, vol. 8. 61 8q., 146). 

1. phre wadeiay. As to the effect of education, and especially 2813 b. 
philosophical and gymnastic education, in inspiring high spirit see 
Plato, Phaedr. 269 E sqq. and Symp. 182 B sq., where it is implied 
that dirocopia and didroyuppacria develope dpornpara peydAa in the 
ruled, unwelcome to tyrants, and Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 7. 9: also 
Plut. Pericl. c. 4, 6 8¢ sAeiora Hepexdet ovyyerdpevos xal pddcora wepibels 
Syxoy airg xai ppornpa Snpayeylas épBpbiotepor, Oras re pevewpioas 
cai ouvetdpas rd akiapa rov fous, "Avataydépas hy 6 KAalopémos x.rd. 
Musical education had a similar effect (Plut. Inst. Lac. § 14). 

Gg2 
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Dionysius the Elder had kept his son the younger Dionysius 
uneducated because of this (Plut. Dion, c. g sq.). Contrast 
Hipparchus as described in the Hipparchus, 228 C, ravra 8 éxois 
BovAdpevos madeverw rous roXiras «r.A. It will be noticed that sadea 
is tacitly distinguished from ocxoAa, which are mentioned separately 
in 3. Tyrants objected to wasdeia because it produced high spirit 
and mutual confidence, to cxoAai because they tended to make the 
citizens well acquainted with each other. 

GXAd wdvra guddrrew K.7.A. Suddrrew, ‘to keep an eye upon, 
as in c. 8. 1308 a 31 sqq. Among the things referred to would be 
close friendship between individuals (see Plato, Symp. 182 B-C and 
Athen. Deipn. 602 a—d). 

3. nai phre cxodds «.t.A. The word cxodn appears to be here 
used of a gathering (cp. dAAous cvdAdyous cyodagrixous) for the 
intellectual employment of leisure, probably under a_ head, and 
especially a gathering for the study of philosophy or rhetoric (Plut. 
De Exil. c. 14: Dec. Orat. Vitae, 6, Aeschines, 840 E). The earliest 
use of the word in this sense appears to be that in Alexis, ‘Odss. 
Fragm. (Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 3. 455), ravr’ ob oyoAd Usenet; 
The word éarp8y was used in the law of Sophocles the Sunan 
which in B.c. 316 enacted pi) éfeirar pdr ray coguoraw harp 
raracxevacacba (Pollux, 9. 42). The dros avAdcy cyodorn 
would include gatherings in gymnasia and palaestrae (Plato, La¥5 
935 B), to both of which tyrants were occasionally hostile (Dio® 
Hal. Ant. Rom. 7. 9: Athen. Deipn. 602 d), and in leschae, as 
which see Liddell and Scott s.v. We read in Plut. Arat. c- 3 
that Abantidas, tyrant of Sicyon in the days of Aratus, attended 
some gatherings in the agora for philosophical discussion, with © 
result that the opportunity was seized to assassinate him. tades™ 
cxokacruo stand in tacit contrast to ovAdoyo: woderixos (Rhet. zi 
Alex. 38. 1445.a 39 sq.: Plato, Gorg. 452 E), and probably 33= 
to other gatherings for business purposes. With gatherings “© 
a purely business character tyrants would be the less disposed *® 
interfere as they liked their subjects to be busy and unable to pi 
Some tyrants appear to have sought to limit festivals (see ne 
note). Charles II tried to close the coffee-houses in 1675 (Boes™ 
Oxford, p. 163), but no doubt only with the object of check=—™ 
inconvenient discussion, not with the object which Aristotle ascrib=® 
here to the tyrant. When tyrants did not forbid ovAdeyn, thee 
often sent spies to them to report what was said (13 sqq.). 
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4. xat wdyra wotew «.t.X. Under this head the measure of 
driving people from the central city to which tyrants occasionally 
resorted may possibly be included (c. 10. 1311 a 13 8q.). So in 
Cephallenia a tyrant, the son of Promnesus, éopras wA¢ow 8vow ovx 
érérperrev avd dv rode Sauracbas méov npépas déxa rod pnvds ([ Heraclid. 
Pont.] De Rebuspubl. § 32: Miller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 2. 222). 

6. Kai Td Tods émrcSnpodvras x.7.A., ‘and the plan that those staying 
in the city shall be always visible and shall hang about the palace- 
gates.’ Vict. takes rovs ém3npotvras to mean ‘ peregrini externique 
homines qui urbem visunt’: Lamb. translates ‘cives qui non 
absunt peregre,’ and so Coray. But perhaps the words refer to all 
Staying in the city, whether citizens or strangers (Welldon, ‘the 
residents in the city’). Greek tyrants seem to have expected all 
persons staying in the city to ‘hang about their palace-gates,’ mainly. 
in order that they might be visible and their doings known, but the 
original author of the corresponding Persian custom, Cyrus, if Xen. 
Cyrop. 8. 1. 6-8, 16-20 may be trusted, enforced this only on 
subjects of his own of high rank, and his object was to have them at 
hand for any service which he might require of them. _ It is in 
a similar form that the custom survives to the present day in Chitral. 
‘Once during the year every leading man in the country-is expected 
to come to Chitral to pay his respects to the Mehtar, and to- remain 
in attendance on him for a-couple of menths or so. He has to 
attend the daily durbars and help the Mehtar with advice about the 
affairs of the State. ... In this manner there is a constant ebb and 
flow from the provinces to the capital; the provincial people get to 
know what is going on at head-quarters, and the Mehtar becomes 
acquainted with those he rules’ (Capt. Younghusband on Chitral, 
Times, March 26, 1895). There is much to be said for the custom 
in this form; it evidently does something in a rude way to make 
up for the absence of a representative Parliament.. Xenophon, in 
fact (Cyrop. ibid.), approved the Persian custom, and not without 
reason, whatever we may think of his approval (see below on 11) 
of another Persian custom for which there is less to be said, that of 
encouraging the king’s subjects to act as spies on each other. 
Philip of Macedon had drawn the sons of the Macedonian nobles 
to court and made pages of them (Abel, Makedonien vor Kinig 
Philipp, p. 133), and there was some wisdom in that measure also. 
But customs of this kind may easily be carried too far. Louis XIV 
in France ‘turned the governing aristocratic class into courtiers’ 
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(Seeley, Introduction to Political Science, p. 262). The Duke of 
Wellington said of the grandees of Spain (Lord Stanhope, Con- 
versations with the Duke of Wellington, p. 1), ‘ They are all at 
Madrid: none of them according to the ancient system could leave 
the Court without a special permission from the king,’ and again 
(ibid. p. 56), ‘ They are so abased as to consider leaving the Court 
under any circumstances the greatest misfortune ... It has been 
the constant policy of the government during many reigns to keep 
them in dependence,’ and (p. 188: see also p. 79), ‘ Long habit 
has made them neither more nor less than domestics of the Palace; 
the Royal Household is everything to them.’ Aristotle probably 
has before him Isocr. Paneg. § 151, ras 8€ Wuyds da ras povapyias 
Tarewas nai wepidecis Exovres, éEera(duevos mpos avrois rois Bagiweios nai 
spoxadwSoupevos Kai wavra tpdroy puxpdy poveiy pereravres, Ovnrdv per 
dy8pa spooxuvoipres xai Saiyova mpocayopevorres, rev 8¢ Gedy padrov f rey 
dvOpdrov ddAcywpovwres. For darpiSew wep) bvpas cp. Theopomp. ap. 
Athen. Deipn. 252 b, dxove» péy rovro roueiy cal roy Depody rovs wept 
ras Oupas d:arptBorras, oidpevos Bé did ras Oepareias ravrns ypnparieiobas 
padAoy mapa rov BaowWdws: Diod. 14. 26. 7, Teooapépyns 8€ rovs péy 
erpariryous els ri» oxnvyy exddecer, of 8 Noxayol mpds rais Gupacs diérpeBov : 
and Diod. 14. 25.1. See also Dio Chrys. Or. 8. 284 R. 

7. oltre yap &v axora AavrOdvoey ti awpdrrovn. Cp. Plato, 
Theaet. 174 B, r@ yap Syre rdov rowvrov 6 pév wAnciov cal 6 yeiray 
AAnGev, ov pdvov & re mparres, GAN’ oAiyou Kai ef dvOpurds earw Ff rs GAN 
6péppa. 

9. xal raAda «.1.X,, ‘and the other Persian and barbarian customs 
of a similar kind.” Among these Aristotle perhaps refers to the 
mpooxuynors or adoration of the Persian king: cp. Rhet. 1.5. 1361a 
36, rd BapBapixd, olov mpooxurnoas Kai éxordoes, and Isocr. Paneg. 
§ 151 (quoted on 6), together with Plut. Alex. c. 54. 

lL. xai 7d ph AavOdvew wetpGoGOar «.r.A. Just as the residents in 
the city are to be visible (6 sqq.), so the sayings and dbings of the 
tyrant’s subjects are to be made known to him. Isocrates advises 
Nicocles, tyrant of Salamis in Cyprus, Sends pév gaivou rp under ce 
AarGdvey rev yryvopévwy (Ad Nicocl. § 23). This custom came from 
Persia (Xen. Cyrop. 8. 2. 10-12, where Xenophon approves it). We 
read of Midas, king of the Phrygians, in Conon ap. Phot. Biblioth. 
Cod. 186 (p. 130 b 40 Bekker), Midas 8€ rodAovs Exar dnayyéAdovras 
arp ra Goa édéyerd re Kal emparrero rois imnxdos, cai dia Touro éy re 
aver:Bovreurp riv BaciwWeiav Exywv ai els yipas €AOwv, paxpa dra éxew 
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é\éxn, and of Caracalla in Xiphilinus’ Epitome of Dio Cass. Hist. 
Rom. 77. 17, wavra yip 87 of sravraydbev nal rd Bpaxvrara duryyéAXero' 
nal & rovro xal rods orparisras Tovs @raxovorourras Tre Kai dvomrevorras 
aira spocérafer ind pndewds wry i’ éavrov KoAdler bat. 

12. ofoy wepi Xupaxodons «.t.A. Cp. Plut. De Curios. c. 16, 
xalros rovs ye Trupavyrous, ols dvayxn mdvra ywooxew, éayOeordrovs moet 
7d Tey Acyopervay Stray cai mpocaywytwy yevos’ wraxovoras péy oly paros 
éoxer 6 wéos Aapeios dmoray davrg xal mavras ipopdpevos cai dedoixes, 
robs 8¢ spocayeyéas of Asonvort rois Zupaxovcis xaréusfay «.7.r., and 
Plat. Dion, c. 28, both of which passages speak of these spies as 
men, not women. Hence Sepulveda (p. 181 sq.) would read oi 
spogaywyldas xadovpevos, and Sus. of rorayoyidas xadovpevor, but Grote 
(Hist. of-Greece, Part 2. c. 83, vol. 11. 69) has already pointed out 
that women may very possibly have been employed on this service 
as well as men. I may refer to Polyaen. Strateg. 5. 2. 13 : com- 
pare also the account given by Megasthenes (ap. Strab. p. 707) 
of the Indian caste of spies (épopo:), who cuvepyois érototyro ras 
éraipas. 

13. nai rods Graxovotds x.t.A. I’ Sus. add ovs after draxovords, 
but probably wrongly : compare for the structure of the sentence, 
in which olo» is followed by xai, c. 6. 1306 a 1 sqq. (Sowep followed 
by xai) and c. 10. 1312 a 1-6 (Sowep and ai), and also 3. 13.1284 a 
38—b 3 (olop followed by de), 7 (5). £0. 1318 a 36—b 1 {olo» and 
df), and 5 (8). 5. 1340b 4 8q. (olo» and dé). Pindar gives many 
counsels to Hiero in his Second Pythian Ode (73 sqq. Bergk) against 
encouraging secret delation. The tyrants of Cyprus employed 
spies called Gergini (Clearch. Sol. Fragm. 25: Miiller, Fragm. Hist. 
Gr. 3. 311). 

14. cuvoucia xal atANoyos. The word cvvoucia tends to be used 
rather of friendly gatherings for social intercourse than of gatherings 
of a more formal and public kind (cp. 5§ (8). 5. 1339b 22 and 
Plato, Rep. 573 A), whereas the word ovAdoyos, though it is used of 
convivial gatherings (e.g. in Plato, Laws 671 A) and generally 
of cvAAoyo: cxoAaorixoi (See note on 3), and of gatherings for worship 
and sacrifice (Plato, Laches 187 E and Laws 935 B), is used fully 
as much of public as of private gatherings (Phaedr. 261 A), and 
frequently of public meetings for debate and of deliberative and 
judicial assemblies. The presence of spies at convivial parties of 
friends, where ‘in vino veritas’ prevailed, would be especially 
intolerable. 
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16. xat rd SiaBddAdXew GAAHAots «.7.A. For the construction 
d:aBadrAccw twa revi see Plato, Phaedo, 67 E, ef yap dcaBeBAnvra: pev 
nayrayy +t copars (with Stallbaum’s note), and Plut. De Adulatore 
et Amico, c. 9, 8 8) xal Acovucig Aiwva xal Sduiov Dirirrp cai KAcopern 
THrodepaip dcéBade nai awddecer. 

18. dv Sijpoy rots yrwpipos. We read of Panaetius at Leontini 
in Polyaen. Strateg. 5. 47, Ulavairtos Acoprivwy Meyapetos modcpourrey 
wept yns Gpwy wodeuapyay parow pey rovs wevnras Kai melovs Trois evrdpors 
xal irweioe cuvéexpoveery x.r.dA. Cp. also Hdt. 1. §9, rovra» 39 a» ra» 
COvéwy rd per Arrixdy xareydpevdy re xal Svearracpevow érurbavero 6 Kpoicos 
id lewctorpdrov ov ‘Immoxpareos, rovro» roy xpdvoy rupayrevovros 
*AOnvaier. | . 

rods wAougious éautois. It is not easy to set the émexeis at 
variance among themselves (1314a 19 Sqq.); hence Aristotle 
speaks only of the rich. 

cal rd wévytas wowelv «tA. This is suggested by Plato, Rep. 
567 A, ovxouy (sc. woA¢uous xevei 6 rupayvos) nal iva ypnpara elodéporres 
memes yeyvopevos mrpds re cal judpay avayxd{wvra: elvat nat frrov aire 
émBovdevwor ; Translate, ‘and making the ruled poor is characteristic 
of the tyrant, in order that not only may no guard be kept on foot 
(by the citizens), but that they may also be too busy to conspire 
against their master, being absorbed in their daily needs.’ In 
18-29 the tyrant is described as keeping his subjects busy by 
making them too poor to live without working hard, and by engaging 
them in constant wars. As to pyre... «ai compare what is said 
of ofre... xai in the critical note on 1261 b 7. Odre .. . xai 
occurs also in Plut. Tib. Gracch. c. 21 zmz#. It appears to be used 
in a somewhat similar way to odre . . . re, as to which see notes on 
35 and 1272 b 19. Mnyre gvAaxy rpepyras has been interpreted in 
more ways than one. See the notes of Sepulveda, Vict., and Giph. 
The interpretation given above seems to me the most natural one. 
That a citizen-force sometimes subsisted side by side with the 
tyrant’s mercenaries we see from Diod. 11. 67. 5, where we read of 
Thrasybulus of Syracuse, xaOdAcv 3¢, pucdy Kai pucovpevos trd répy 
adkxouperov, psoOopdpw» wrnOos éLevoddynoey, avriraypa xaracKevalov 
rais woAcrexais Suvdueow. There would of course be an end of this 
force when the citizens were deprived of their arms, but the tyrant 
might be glad to make them too poor to keep it up, and so to save 
himself the trouble of disarming them. Another interpretation of 
pyre puAaxy rpépyra: is ‘in order that no guard may have to be kept 
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on foot by the tyrant,’ but, as Vict. points out, it would hardly be 
safe for him to dispense with a guard, however poor his subjects 
might be. Vict., followed by Giph. Bekk.? and others, would read 
4 ve for pyre, but Thurot remarks (Etudes sur Aristote, p. 86), ‘un 
tyran n’ appauvrit pas ses sujets four entretenir une garde, mais en 
entretenant une garde,’ and indeed impoverishing the ruled seems 
a strange way of securing the maintenance of the tyrant’s body- 
guard, for the poorer they became, the less able they would be to 
contribute the revenue needed for its support. A design to keep 
the citizens busily employed is ascribed to the tyrant Aristodemus 
of Cumae in Plut. De Mul. Virt. c. 26 (referred to by Diimmler, 
Rhein. Mus. 42. 186), éruxe 3¢ xar’ éxeivo xaipot radpor dywr Kucho 
tepi thy xepay 6 Aptordonpuos, ott’ dvayxaioy Epyoy obre xpnowsov, Gros 
3¢ rpiBew cai aroxvaiew mdvots Kal doyoXias robs woXiras BovAdpevos’ hy 
yap mpooreraypévoy éxdore pétpwy tiveav apiOpdw expepew ris yas. The 
device of preventing plots by keeping men busy was another of 
those which the experience of tyrants as military leaders would be 
likely to suggest to them: see note on 1313a 45 and cp. Polyaen. 
Strateg. 3. 9. 35 and Justin, 20.1.1. ‘ While the embankment’ 
protecting Mandalay from the floods of the Irrawaddy ‘ was being 
constructed, Mindone Min,’ a recent king of Burmah, ‘ complacently 
remarked toan European gentleman resident in Mandalay, “When 
my troops come back to the palace after a hard day’s work, they 
are too tired to think of conspiring against me”’’ (Zimes, Sept. 21. 
1886). Slaves were also kept in order in this way (4 (7). 15- 
1334 & 20 Sq., where see note). 

21. wapdderypa Sé rovrou x.t.A. Tovrov=rov méynras rovelw rovs 
apxonevous xr. The pyramid-building Kings of Egypt had been 
represented in a similar light by Herodotus (2. 124 sqq.), who 
dwells on the forced labour which they exacted from their subjects. 
Aristotle seems rather to have in view the fiscal exactions of the 
pyramid-builders as well as of the Cypselidae, Peisistratidae, and 
Polycrates. 

22. ta dvabyjpara tov Kupedc8ay. As to the offerings of the 
Cypselidae at Delphi and Olympia see Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 1. 
641, and Sus.’, Note 1720. The chief of them was a colossal golden 
statue of Zeus in the Heraeum of Olympia, as to which see Plato, 
Phaedrus, 236 B, and Suidas, KupeAdaev dvdOnya, where we find the 
following fragment of Theophrastus (Fragm. 128 Wimmer), which 
shows in all probability that Theophrastus was acquainted with the 
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passage before us, xal yap Geddpacros dv rep wep) xarpev 8 Aéyes OVE" 
frep 8 eis dvBpaddorepa xaradaravavres, oloy orpareias éfdyores 
moXépous éravarpoupevor, nabdwep cal Astopdows 6 rupayvos’ éxevos yeg> a 
pdvov wero Sey ra rey AAXev xaravadloxew, ddd nal rd abrov spos re> pA 
Urdpyew épddioy rois ém:Bovdevoucw’ doixacs dé xai al rupapides dy AlyorumnTe 
nal 6 ray Kuwedcdev xodocads cai mdvra rd rowvra thy atrip cal waepe 
mAnoiay Exe dedvorav. The passage from Didymus which precedes ame=his 
fragment in Suidas’ article may also be based on Theophrassammus, 
Aidupos 8€ xarackevdoat rév xodocody gyos THeplar8poy vmép row rs 
tpudis xat rov Opdcous émaxew rovs KopsOlous. 
28. nal rod "Ohupwiou 4 olnoSdunors bwd Tor Newnotpanee. 
In place of ’OAvymiov we should probably read (with Sus.) ’0A——=™- 
meiov (see Liddell and Scott s.v.). The form rot ‘OAvpstov, ho—V*- 
ever, is found in the MSS. even of Plato (Phaedr. 227 B). In 
those of Diodorus and Strabo it is of frequent occurrence (===—* 
Diod. 13. 6. 4, 82. 1: 16. 83.2: 20. 29. 3: 23.18. 2; and Straliliilibo, 
pp. 396 and 404). The building of the temple of the Olympammman 
Zeus at Athens, which remained unfinished till the time of Hadrisaa™, 
is here attributed to the Peisistratidae, but Peisistratus is 
said to have begun it (Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 342), and pest" 
haps he is included under the term Peisistratidae, just as Cypsel "5 
is included among the Cypselidae in c. 12.1315 b 22sqq. See * 
to the temple Frazer, Pausanias, 2. 178 sqq. One of the motiv— © 
of Peisistratus in building it may have been a wish to outshine bs 
old foe Megara, for there was an Olympieum at Megara (Paus. = 
40. 4). For the absence of a second 4 before imd rév Denorper dar 
see note on 1334 b 12. 

24. xai tév wepi Idpov epya Moduxpdrea. Schneider appeass—* 
from his note on this passage (Politica, 2. 350), if I understand 
aright, to take ré» as masc. and to supply rvpd»ew» with it (cp. i” 
Dleorerparidav and rév Kuyedido» in the preceding lines), and if 
interpret the passage thus, we might account for the absence of th 
article in ésya [oAvxpdrea as we account for its absence in 3. 1g a 
1285 b 12, rov oxnwrpov énxavdracts (see note). But it is more likely = 
that the interpreters generally are right in supplying Zpyes with wr" 
and taking ra» rep) Eduoy épyoy as a partitive genitive. The meanings = 75 
of the words will then be ‘and among the works at Samos those o<—" of 
Polycrates.’ If, however, we take the passage thus, it seem: ae 315 
necessary either to read (with Coray) rév wep) Sdyoy épyew rd Dole” 
xpdre, or else (with Sauppe and Sus.) to change rae into rd and te» ——9 


ae 
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ead ra mepi Zduow fpya Uodvxpdrea. Herodotus (3. 60) describes 
hree great works at Samos, but does not say that any of them were 
ruilt by Polycrates. One of Polycrates’ works was probably the 
valace which Caligula at one time designed to restore (Suet. Calig. 
te 21). 

25. nai 4 elogopd ray teddy «.7.d.° Dionysius the Elder’s taxes 
ippear to have been, at all events for a time, at the rate of twenty 
per cent. not on his subjects’ income, but on their property. 
According to the comic poet Alexis (IvAaia:, Fragm. ap. Athen. 
Deipn. 226 a Meineke) the fishmongers went even further, 

AapSdvovres Baciixovs 

ddpous. B. ddpovs pdvov; ody) Sexarevoves yap 

ras ovolas dv rais wéAeot xabnpevot, 

ddas 8 dgutpodyras nab’ éxdorny Hyépay. 
The period at which Dionysius’ taxes were 90 heavy probably fell 
within the first ten years of his tyranny, several of which were 
years of war with Carthage, when the land and sea forces kept on 
foot by him were very large (Diod. 2. 5. 6), but it is clear from 
1314 b 14 sqq. that in Aristotle’s view Dionysius’ revenue was not 
levied simply for the defence of the State. Compare the story told 
of Cypselus in Ocecon. 2. 1346 a 32 sqq. 

28. dor. 82 nai wodeporoids 6 trUpavvos x.t.A. This is suggested 
by Plato, Rep. 566 E, mpérov pév sodepous rivds del xivei, t’ ev xpeia 
Wyepdvos 5 Sjyos 77, and the passage from Rep. 567 A quoted above 
on 18, We read of Periander in Nic. Damasc. Fragm. 89 (Miller, 
Fragm. Hist. Gr. 3. 393), ¢orparevero 8¢ cuvexds nal hy wodeptxcs. 
But both Plato and Aristotle probably have Dionysius the Elder 
especially in view (cp. Theophr. Fragm. 128, quoted on 22, and 
Diod. 14. 7. 1, 68. 1, 75. 3). The true king is not gedowdAepos (see 
Bétcheler in Rhern. Mus. 42. 198). For Grows 87 (‘in order that 
forsooth ’) cp. iva 87, Plato, Rep. 420 E, 610 C, Xen. Hell. 4. 1. 26. 
It should be noticed that tyrannies ran some special risks in time 
of war: thus the subjects of Dionysius the Elder rejoiced at his 
proposal of a war with Carthage, for they looked forward to regain- 
ing their arms and hoped that when they had done so, some oppor- 
tunity would offer of regaining their freedom (Diod. 14. 45. 5). 

29. xai 4 pev Baowela «.7.A. Here and in what follows down 
to 1314 a 12 the tyrant is shown commonly to distrust all who in 
his view are likely to plot against him, and especially those who 
are likely to plot successfully, to love flatterers and bad men, to 
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hate and to regard as subverters of his rule persons whose £-s% 
bearing leaves him with a sense of diminished greatness, anc% ‘© 
choose as his daily companions those on whose complaisance 
thinks he can count. Thus he distrusts those whom a good rammmsiet 
would trust, friends and good men, and his favour is for slammmve 
rather than freemen, women: rather than men, aliens rather tian 
citizens. The saying that kingship is saved by friends is one=== of 
those which are placed in the mouth of the dying Cyrus by 
Xenophon (Cyrop. 8. 7. 13, which is imitated by Sallust in De Bam@ell. 
lugurth. ro. 4). The distrust of tyrants for their friends is dus=mmvelt 
on first by Aeschylus, Prom. Vinct. 224, 

éveots yap mes Tovro ty Tupavvidk 

yoonpa Tois Pidows py wemoderat, 
and after him by Euripides (Fragm. 608 Nauck: 60g, ed. 2), 
Xenophon (Hiero, 3. 7 sqq. : cp. 1. 38), and Isocrates (Hel. § 33, — De 
Pace, § 112). No one distrusted his friends more than Dionysius ssmmhe 
Elder (Diod. 15. 7. 3). He distrusted even his own son Dionyss———"5 
(see note on 1313.b 1). We read of him in Plut. Dion, c. 9, Ae“ 
d€ rovs Pdous duddrrecOa vow Exovras eidas xat Bovopévovs 
Tupaypely i) Tupayveio Oat, 

S1. ds Bovdopévery pev wdvrev, Sovapdver 82 pddrora redress: 
‘Ultro intelligitur éwsriéeo6a: (confer 2. 10. 1272 b 16), et futile at 
quorundam codicum additamentum airéy xabedeivy’ (Vahlen =" 
Poet. 14. 1453 b 17). For the thought cp. c. 10. 1312 a 6 qo 1 
and Rhet. 2. 5. 1382 a 32, rowaira 8¢ (i.e. gofepd) ZyOpa re cai ot 
Surapéver move rt’ Bndow yap rs BovAovra, Sore ¢yyvs clot rou wouw. 

32. xai rd wept Thy Sypoxpariay x.1.h. Cp. 8 (6). 4. 1319 b 2° i 
sqq-, where much the same thing is said, except that we do : 
hear of yuvaxoxparia there, but only of avapyia yuraxéy, and that the» x 
further trait of dsapyia waidee is added, the tyrant being also allegee or — 
to favour ‘living as one likes.’ epi ras oixias is added to distinguists- = 
this kind of yvva:coxparia from yvvacoxparia in the administration ome 
the State, as to which see 2. 9. 1269 b 31 sq. AS to dove” inne 
in an extreme democracy cp. [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 10 sqq., Plato, «<> 
Rep. 563 B, and Demosth. Phil. 3. 3. Aristotle’s statement is borne =P 
out by the account given of the state of things at Rome under 
Domitian in Plin. Paneg. c. 42 (referred to by Roscher, Politik, < a 
Pp. 594), where Pliny addressing Trajan says, reddita est amicis fides... ad 
liberis pietas, obsequium servis: verentur et parent et i 
babent. Non enim iam servi nostri principis amici, sed nos sumus. 
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ec pater patriae alienis se mancipiis cariorem quam civibus suis 
redit. Omnes accusatore domestico liberasti unoque salutis 
ublicae signo illud, ut sic dixerim, servile bellum sustulisti. One 
f the cries vociferously shouted by the senate after the assassina- 
ion of Commodus was ‘servis serviimus’ (Ael. Lamprid., Com- 
nodus Antoninus, c. 19. 5). The freedman Milichus informed 
Nero of Piso’s conspiracy against him (Tac. Ann. 15. 55). For 
ai... d¢ used as here cp. Categ. 13. 14 b 33. 

34. éfayy&Awor ‘seems to be used here in the special sense 
which comes out most in the éfdyyedos of tragedy’ (Richards). 
See Liddell and Scott s. wv. éfayyéAdew, éfcyyedos. 

35. ovre ydp «.1.X., ‘for slaves and women not only do not plot 
igainst tyrants, but must also feel goodwill both to tyrannies and to 
Jemocracies, if they prosper under them.’ For ofre—re see note on 
1272 b 19. Aristotle must be thinking of women unconnected 
with tyrants, for the murder of Alexander of Pherae was planned 
by his wife (Xen. Hell. 6. 4. 35), and according to Xen. Hiero, 3. 8 
the same thing had happened to many other tyrants. The stories 
of Eryxo and Xenocrite are to be read in Plut. De Maul. Virt. 
x. 25-26. 

38. nai ydp & Sijpos «.r.A. Cp. 6 (4). 4. 12924 11, 15 8q. 

39. 8d nai 5 «drag x«.7.A., ‘the flatterer also,’ as well as slaves 
ind women. Cp. 6 (4). 4. 1292 a 20 sqq. 

L nat ydp Sa roiro wovnpddiitoy f tupawis. This charge 1814 a. 
against tyranny is of early date: cp. Hdt. 3. 80, xaipes 3¢ (6 rupavvos) 
rotors xaxioroo: toy aoray, and Eurip. Ion, 566 Bothe (626 Dindorf), 

TUpaywos Oy, 

@ Tovs tovnpois oor Hidous Zyeuw. 
As to Dionysius the Elder see Theopomp. Fragm. 146 (Miller, 
Fragm. Hist. Gr. 1. 303). We read in Plin. Paneg. c. 45, where 
Trajan is addressed, et priores quidem principes, excepto patre tuo, 
praeterea uno aut altero, et nimis dixi, vitiis potius civium quam 
virtutibus laetabantur. XpnorogiAia is an element in evdatpovia 
(Rhet. 1. 5. 1360 b 18 sqq.). Cp. also Diod. 12. 12. 4, where we 
read of Charondas, 6 vopoOerns amryépevoe Ty TeY wornpdy Pidria te Kai 
vumbeig xpnoacGa: nal dixas ¢roinoe xaxopsdias, and Eth. Nic. 9. 3. 
1165 b 15, ore 8€ hAnréoy (prnrov rd Stahr, Bywater) sovnpdy obre 
Bei> ieAomdvnpoy yap ov yxp7 eivat, ovd dpootada pavrdgy cipyra 8 Gri 
rs Suowor rq dsuoip didov. Aw rovro, i.e. because tyrants love 
flatterers. 
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@. xodaxeudspevor yap xaipovow. So Isocrates (Epist. 1. 4) say? 
to Dionysius the Elder, xairos rivés f3n pe ray cot sAnoiacdyrey ¢anxpo- 
ety drrexelpnoay Aéyovres Gs ov rovs péy Kodaxevorras niygs, rose & 
cupBovrcudvrey xarappovess. 

S. didodow of emerxeis 4 0d nodaxedouow. “H here=‘ aut cemrt. 

For the use of # in this sense see Bon. Ind. 313 a 26 sqq. Friendssaship 
excludes flattery, for the flatterer is defined as qacwéperos Gites (R-Mihet. 
I. 11,1371 a 23 sq.). Aristotle perhaps corrects himself by addi ing 
i) ov KoAaxevovow because Plato had said in Rep. 568 A, of 8 dsrsmmmseis 
pscoval re (rdv ripavvov) xal hevyouci. 

4. xai xphorpor of wovmpot els rd wornpd, The tyrant likes “Miibed 
men not only for the pleasure their flatteries give him, but sammlso 
because they are useful to him. Leucon, king of Bosporus, o»-ammce 
said, diréxrewa dy oé v7) rovs Geovs, ef ui) sovnpaer arydpay § rupawis (a—aire 
(Athen. Deipn. 257 d). Compare also the quotation in Plut. De 
Aud. Poet. c. 4 sub fis. and De Vitios. Pud. c. 13, sori rie wore 
oun dypnoroy Sov & wovnpia. 

5. HAq yap 4 fdos, Sowep | wapoipia. “HAg 6 §ios, 8c. éanpeve—T™- 
Aristotle’s use of the proverb is not the usual one. It was ccom™- 
monly used of the driving out of a thing by a thing of the sa——™ 
kind (cp. xaxdv xaxp lacOa), not of the execution of evil deeds  »Y 
appropriate agents. See Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr—— * 
253, 363 and 2. 116. 

cal Td pydSevi yaipew cepre pnd drhevOdpy ruparycnér. Matok ia 
of course masc. Aristotle remembers the lines in the ‘ Dionysius 
of the comic poet Eubulus, 

GAN’ Ears rois cepvois pév avOadéorepos x.7.X. 
(Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 3. 217). He possibly has in view ax 
experience of Plato at the courts of Dionysius I and II (Diod. 1, beats 
7.1: Plut. Dion, c. 20), or that of the tragic poet Antiphon at ; 
court of the former ({Plut.] Dec. Orat. Vitae, 1, Antiphon, 833 pees: 
Phot. Biblioth. p. 486 a 35 sqq. Bekker), or that of Diodotus at ha 
court of some tyrant in Asia, narrated by Isocrates in Epist. 4. § 7- 

8. doarpetrar thy swepoxty xai 1d Seoworndy ris 
The flatterer, on the contrary, duaguAdrre: ray» twepoyie rE noone 
perp (Plut. De Adulatore et Amico, c. 10). 

10. xai 13 xphoGa: x.1.d. Cp. Xen. Hiero, 6. ¢, es 3¢ févous pee” 
uadAoe f wodiras miorevery, BapSdpas S¢ paddoy § “EAAnow, where these Sit be 
tyrant is referred to. Su»epevrai are friends and favourites of thealit_—he 
tyrant, cvoocro: are not necessarily so. Cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 7. 1158 =: 
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8, piros 8 ov wdvv elot ded rd pi) ovrnpepevew nde yalpew dAAnAas, A 37 
padtor’ eivas Boxet Girexa. See also Liddell and Scott s.v. cupBiorns. 

ll. &s Todg pév wodeplous rods 8 odx dytiworoupdvous, ‘in the 
view that citizens are hostile, whereas aliens do not act in opposi- 
tion to him.’ Cp. Xen. Hiero, 6. 14 and Isocr. De Pace, § 112. 
The absolute use of dvriroeioba is rare. For the omission of 
dvras compare the omission of ode: in 19 and of dy inc. Io. 1312 a 
37 after ixavdy. 

12. taéta xai td tovaira «7.4. For the asyndeton see note on 
1286 a 30. 

18: odSev 8 dAciwer pox Onpias, ‘ but they’ (i. e. ravra xal rd rovatra) 
‘leave out nothing of badness’ (so Vict. Lamb. Stahr and others : 
Welldon, however, following Sus., ‘nor is there any villany from 
which he’—i.e. the tyrant—‘ shrinks’). Cp. Plato, Rep. 571 D, 
dvoias ovdéy €AXeiree: Tim. 20 C, éAdciyopev spoduplas obdey (with 
Stallbaum’s note): Demosth. De Fals. Leg. c. 178, wodAd cal dewd 
eipyacpevoy . . . ovddy dAXeAoerdéra poxOnpias. In Plato, Symp. 210A 
we have spoOvpias oid» Grodeie (see Stallbaum’s note). The line 
of conduct which Aristotle recommends to the tyrant has on the 
contrary nothing demoralizing in it (1315 b 8 sqq.). 

16. puxpd dpoveiv. In 29 and 1313b 8sq. we have pexpdy, not 
pixpa. Cp. peydda 39 dpovet in Aristoph. Acharn. 988, and trépoyxa 
¢povotvres in Phot. Biblioth. 120a 29 sq. Bekker. 

17. Seutépou 8é toi Stamortety ddAjAos. Cp. 1313.4 4058qq., b 
16 sqq. 

18. apy 4 mortedowol ties davrois. See note on 1336b 21 and 
cp. 6 (4). 4. 1291 a 20 sqq., and see Bon. Ind. s.v. spiv and 
Eucken, De Partic. Usu, p. 6. 

21. S:d 1d morods nai daurois nal rots GAdog efvar. Cp. 3. 13. 
1283a 32 Sq., Theogn, 69—72, and'[Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 5. 

22. xatayopedew followed by a gen. is rare. See Liddell and 
Scott. 

28. tpirovy 8 dduvapia tay wpaypdtey, sc. oxomds dorw. Bonitz 
(Ind. 10b §) explains ré» spaypdrov as=rov mpdrrew rd woderiad. 
"Abvvapia rev mpaypdrey appears to mean ‘ powerlessness for political 
action, not, I think, ‘a general incapacity for affairs’ (Welldon). 
A lack of material strength seems to be especially referred to. 
Cp. for the expression Top. 6. 6. 145b 1, twos doriy advvayla 
aicOncews, and De Gen. An. 4. 6. 774b 36, dca riy advvapiay rov 
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sic redeat, tamquam rationem redditurus; edicat quid absumpserit. 
Ita fiet ut non absumat quod pudeat dicere. As to the use of the 
perfect with #87 see note on 1303 a 27. 

6. odtw yap dv tug Stoxéy «tA. For the use of d:oumew here 
without an expressed object see note on 1313 4 I. 

7. olxovéposg GAN’ 0d tUpayvos, ‘a steward of the State and not 
a tyrant’: cp. 38, &s érirporoy dvra xa) pi) ripayvov, and 1315) 1, 
olxovopoy xal Baciudy. A steward had to render an account, 
whereas a tyrant claimed to be dvvrevOvves (6 (4). 10. 12952 20). 
Olxovopixy dpyxy is for the advantage of the ruled (3. 6. 1278 b 37 sqq.). 

of Set 52 goPetoGar: «tA. Giph. (p. 717) points out the 
similarity of the advice given by Maecenas to Augustus in Dio 
Cass. 52. 34. 10. 

9. GANA ois y’ exromiLoucr rupdvvorg dd rijs olxeiag x.1.X. 
For dAAd .. ye see note on 1311 b 15. "Exromi{ew is not often used 
in this sense. Kal cupdépa, ‘is expedient also’ as well as right. 
Touro, i.e. the course just recommended, that of rendering an account 
of receipts and expenditure. It is implied that the adoption of this 
course would preclude the accumulation of a treasure. The first 
thing a tyrant usually did was to amass a great treasure by con- 
fiscation and heavy taxation (Lucian, Cataplus, c. 8: Diod. 14. 95. 
5: Isocr. Epist. 7. 1). Aristotle’s view was perhaps inherited by 
him from Dionysius the Elder (see the fragment of Theophrastus 
quoted above on 1313 b 22). 

ll, émreivro. See critical note. 

12. eloi 52 poPepdtepo: x.t.A. oBeparepos ray wodcrey, ‘more to be 
dreaded than the citizens.’ For the fear which tyrants felt of those 
who guarded them and their treasure cp. Xen. Hiero, 1. 12 and 
6. 4,11: Isocr. De Pace, § 112, Hel. § 34: Polyaen. Strateg. 5. 
2.4: Plut. De Mul. Virt. c. 15 zns#. Cp, also Hdt. 3. 61 sé. 
Dionysius the Elder often left his brother Leptines in charge of 
Syracuse, and Dionysius the Younger trusted Philistus in the same 
way (Dio Chrys. Or. 73: 2. 389 R). 

14. éwetta tds eiopopds x.1.X., ‘next the tyrant should evidently 
collect,’ etc. For gaiverOa with the participle see Bon. Ind. 808 b 
40 8qq. alveo6a recurs in 18, 23, 33, 39, 1315 a 21, b x (in this 
last passage with the infin.) The tyrant must not only do the 
things recommended but be seen to do them (cp. 22 sq.). In 
collecting revenue only to the extent made necessary by the needs 
of the State he imitates the king (1315 b 1 sqq.). Peisistratus is 
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made to represent himself as thus acting in a letter to Solon 
ascribed to him in Diog. Laert. 1. 53, amdyes 3¢ éxacros ’A@nvaiey Tov 
avrov xAnpou Sexarny, ode épol, GAAd dirdbey Eoras avadovy vis re Ovoias 
Snporedets ai et Tt dAXO Tey Koweoy Kal fy 5 wdAcpos Nas xaraddBp. 

16. Sdws te «.7.d., ‘and broadly,’ i.e. not merely in respect of 
eisphorae and liturgies, but in his whole dealings with the revenue. 
Cp. 1315 b 2, pi odereptoriw ddd’ érirporov. So we read in Diod. 
8. 30. x of the kings of Cyrene after Battus I, roves 8¢ vorepow dei 
rupayyixérepoy duvacrevovras éfidioromjoacGa per ras Snpoctas mpooddovs, 
Gdeywphoa: 8¢ ris wpds Td Geioy eboeBeias. Cp. Suidas 8s. v. Baordeia 
(quoted by Kaerst, Studien zur Entwickelung und theoretischen 
Begriindung der Monarchie im Altertum, p. 60), or: 7 BaoiAeia erjpa 
Tey xowey, GAN’ ov ra Onpdoia ris Baoselas xrnpara. 80 ras &£ dvdyxns 
cal pe’ DBpews elompdgeas Gomep rupaymnds deodacias puceiy Bei, ras de 
ovr Adyp Kai Gravbporig rev cioGhopaey awarnces Sowep xndepoviay tipav. 
A treasurer of public funds demands no more than the require- 
ments of the State oblige him to demand and makes his demands 
in a considerate way. 

18, xat daivecOar ph xadewdy GAAd ceprdv. Tyrants were often 
xareroi: Arcesilaus II of Cyrene was called 6 yadewrds (Plut. De 
Mul. Virt. c. 25 emt#.). As to Dionysius the Elder we read in Plut. 
Non posse suaviter vivi secundum Epicurum, c. 6, dAd’ ef py) peifor, 
obx ddarrdy ye rd xaxdy hy “AOnraios 7 Aaydpous, xal Zupaxoveiois  Asove- 
giov xaderdrns, iprep abrois éxeivois’ taparrovres yap érapdrrovro, xa} 
meicecOar xaxds mpoceddxwy dx Tov mpoadixety xai AvpalverOa rovs mpoer- 
ruyxdvorras, It is implied in Isocr. Epist. 7. 2 that Clearchus, the 
founder of the tyranny at the Pontic Heracleia, was dvexodos «ai 
xaderés. As to Alexander of Pherae see Xen. Hell. 6. 4. 35: 
Pelopidas, we read in Plut. Pelop. c. 26, éweparo ry "AN¢£avdpor 
moulw éx Tupayvou mpaov dpxyorra trois Geroadois cal rdupor. Compare 
also [Heraclid. Pont.] De Rebuspubl. c. 32, ¢» KepadAnvig Dpopsi- 
gov vids éxpdrnge xai xaderds fv, and what Thucydides says of the 
xaderérns of the Lacedaemonian Pausanias, when he was suspected 
of aiming at tyranny (Thuc. 1. 130. 2). Zeysdrns, on the other hand, 
is characteristic of a king (Plut. Demetr. c. 2, Bacau) cepsdrns : 
De aud. poet. c. 8. 26 E, cepsdrepos xai Baciuxerepos). Isocrates had 
already given similar advice to Nicocles, tyrant of Salamis (Ad 
Nicocl. § 34). 

19. én 8d rovodroy x.r.X. Some tyrants sought to inspire fear 
in those who came in contact with them, for instance Clearchus of 
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Heracleia on the Euxine, of whom we read in Memnon (ap. Phot 
Biblioth. Cod. 224. p. 222 b 19 Bekk.), efadAdrrew 8¢ cal rots y:ren— 
éwi rd hoBepdy re xal dSpérepov. Thucydides (6. 55. 3) speaks of = 
Evnbes rois wodiras hoSepdy of Hippias. Kings, on the other hane— 
are aidoios (Plato, Rep. 390 E: cp. Dio Chrys. Or. 1. 51 R, ror & 
mpoowdvras (sc. rp Bacide’) xal dpavras obx exwAngis ov8e PdBor, AA’ 
al8es trevot, todd xpeirrov kal icxupérepov dBov). Pindar had praised 
Xenocrates, brother of Theron tyrant of Agrigentum, because be 
was aldcios dorois duc (Isthm. 2. 37): compare a saying of 
Pittacus (ap. Stob. Floril. 48. 47), ros & 6 errands (épy eidapene 
Gpxovros vopifey), ef rovs imnxdous 5 dpywr wapacxevacere popeiste: pi 
airdy, GAN’ txép airov, and one of Cheilon (ibid.), voraros & 6 Xeiher 
eisre, eidorov elvas Baortéa roy i) pdvou rou HoSepdy elvas gpovricere. 
Cp. also Plut. Apophth. Lac. Polydor. 4. 231 F. Isocrates had 
said much the same thing as is here said by Aristotle (De Antid. 

§ 122: Ad Nicocl. § 23: Evag.§ 45), and a dictum of Epicorus 
ran (Usener, Epicurea, Fragm. 537), ov éorw dpoSor elo gopeple 
gaxduervov. For the contrast of aldas and ¢d8os cp. Probl. 11. 5}: 
905 a5 sqq., Plato, Euthyphro r2 B-C and Laws 886 A (with 
Stallbaum’s note): see also Pol. 4 (7). 12. 1331 a 41, where 
genuine aides is connected with 4 réy dAevbépar pdfos. 

21. dvra edxatappéyntoy, ‘if he is contemptible.’ 

nav ph tov Grew dperav empdderay worffrar. Isocrates had 
said to Nicocles, tyrant of Salamis in Cyprus (Ad Nicocl § 11), # 
évOupouperoy xpn Tpoaéxew ray your, Gres Soormep rais rysais ray dev 
mpoexecs, TOTovToy Kal rats dperais aitay dioices. 

22. GAAA tis wodepinijs (Sc. dperjs). AS to wodeueeqs see critical 
note. For the connexion of military and tyrannical tendencies & 
Plato, Soph. 222 C and Laws 831 E sq. Isocrates had already 
advised Nicocles, wodepurds per tot rais émoripass Kai rais saparereas 
(Ad Nicocl. § 24), and we read of the good tyrant Timothess 
of Heracleia on the Euxine, od py dAAd yap cal wpos ras woke 
tev xpafewr avdpeiws eepero (Memnon ap. Phot. Biblioth. Cod. 234 
p. 223 b 9 Bekk.). 

28. én $2 «.7-K., ‘and further not only should he himself ma 
festly avoid outraging any of the ruled, whether boy or girl, but 319 
the men connected with him.’ For pa daiverGas SSpiforra see D0 
on 1261 a 9 Sqq., ov daiveras cupSaivor. Dionysius the Eider 
sharply reproved his son Dionysius for seducing the wife of a free 
man (Plut. Reg. et Imp. Apophth. Dionys. Sen. 3. 175 D sq-). We 
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read of Cato the Censor in Plut. Marc. Cato, c. 10, ob pévov 8 atréy, 
GANA Kal rovs rept abrév epidarre xabapois wayrds Anpparos: cp. (with 
Giph.) Cic. Epist. ad Quint. Fratrem, 1. 1. 3. 10. Cp. also Tac. 
Agric. c. 19, a se suisque orsus primum domum suam coercuit, 
quod plerisque haud minus arduum est quam provinciam regere. 

26. ds xal 8d yuvatxay GBpes «7.4. Giph. refers to Dio Cass. 
60. 8. 4, ravra per ovv abrov re rov KAavbiou epya fy Kal ih drdvreoy 
enyverro’ émpayOn S€ kai GAX’ drra rére, oy Spodrpoma, id re rev 
éeXevbéper avrov cai td THs yuvaixds Ovareplas Mecoadivns. Contrast 
the account given in Plin. Paneg. c. 83 sq. of the bearing of Trajan’s 
wife and sister. 

28. wepi tre tas dwodatcets tag cuparexds «.t.A. Pittacus had 
advised Periander of Corinth ps) pedvoxerOar pndé xapdfer, i’, en, 27 
yrocbis otos dy rvyxdves, ddd’ ody oles mpoowory (Athen. Deipn. 427 e). 
Aristotle probably remembers the habits and fate of the younger 
Dionysius, of whom it was recorded in the Supaxoolwy MMoXrreia 
ascribed to his pen, that he was sometimes drunk for ninety days 
together (Athen. Deipn. 435 e: Plut. Dion, c. 7). According to 
[Plato,] Epist. 3. 315 B he addressed the Delphic Apollo thus, 

Xaipe Kat nddpevow Bioroy Siudowle ruparvov. 

Nicocles, tyrant of Salamis in Cyprus, is also probably referred to, 
for we read of his competition in luxury with Strato, king of Tyre, in 
Theopomp. Fragm. 126 (Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 1. 299), where 
Theopompus says of both in words which recall the passage before 
US, eorovdaloy 8é Boxeiv ebBaipoves elvat kal paxapioroi. ‘The phrase 
evdaipey xai paxdptos indicates the height of felicity: it is used of the 
gods (4 (7). 1. 1323 b 24: Eth. Nic. ro. 8. 1178 bg) and of 
tyrants (Plato, Rep. 344 Bsq.). Cp. also Plato, Rep. 354 A, Laws 
718 Betc. Warnings against drinking continued for many days 
together would not be thrown away on Alexander (Aelian, Var. 
Hist. 3. 23). ‘Diocletian flattered himself that an ostentation of 
splendour and luxury would subdue the imagination of the multi- 
tude’ (Gibbon, Decline and Fall, c. 13: vol. ii. p. 166, ed. 1812). 
For rovvayrioy roceiy 4} viv (‘as it is’) rus ray rupdyvwv roiovew Cp. 
(with Vahlen, Beitrage zu Aristot. Poet. 4. 422 sq.) Anal. Post. 1. 
17. 80 b 35, Anmréas yap évavrios f ws Zxovcw al mpordces: cp. also 
Pol. 8 (6). 5. 1320 a 29 sqq. 

32. Baupdowow. So I, except a correction in P* which is of 
no authority: @avyd{wow Bekk.* Sus. ‘MS. evidence apart, davyd- 
(wo. seems much more natural than 6avpdowow, for Aristotle would 
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naturally speak of a lasting state of admiration, but the aorist may 
be used here of the entrance upon a state, like é6dponca, i.e. “ that 
they may conceive, be struck with, admiration ”’ (Richards). 

33. perpid{ew ois rorodros. Peisistratus perpiws ¢xpiro rats 
neovais (Theopomp. Fragm. 147: Miller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 1. 303), 
and we read of Jason, tyrant of Pherae, in Xen. Hell. 6. 1. 16, xai 
pny dyxpardorarés y' eoriy Sy ¢yd olda rev wept rd capa over Sore 
ovde 3: ravra doxoXiay Exes rd pu) wparrew aei rd deduevor. 

86. rodvarriov Te wointdoy x.7.A. takes up rovvavrioy roceiv, 28. 

tev wdédas AexOdyrew refers to 1313 b 18-25. See note on 
1313 a 39. A tyrant builds and adorns a city in order to make 
his subjects poor, an éesirpowos with a view to their well-being. 

38. ere 82 7a wpds rods Geods «7.4. In honouring the gods 
and men of merit the tyrant imitates the king: cp. Dio Chrys. Or. 
1. 49 R, where Dio Chrysostom says of the king, perhaps with the 
passage before us in his memory, fore 3) mparov perv Ocioy ewipeAns Kai 
rd Sarpudmoy mporiuay ... pera 8¢ rove Geovs avOparwy empedeirat, Tidy 
pev xat dyaréy rovs ayabovs, xndduevos 8¢ wavyror. Some tyrants had 
been wanting in reverence for the gods, for instance the tyrants of 
Cyrene after Battus I (Diod. 8. 30. 1), and Dionysius the Elder 
(Diod. 14. 67. 4 and 69. 2: [Aristot.] Oecon. 2. 1353 b 20 sqq., 
1349 b 33 sqq.: yet Dionysius built some temples, Diod. 15. 13. 5, 
and sent offerings to Delphi and Olympia, Diod. 16. 57). Cypselus 
(Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 1. 641) and Peisistratus (ibid. 2. 343 sqq.) 
followed a very different policy. Alexander of Pherae paid special 
reverence to the Dionysus of Pagasae (Head, Hist. Num. p. 261). 
Maecenas in Dio Cass. 52. 36. 1 gives Augustus the same advice as 
Aristotle gives the tyrant here. According to Machiavelli (Prince, 
c. 18) ‘a prince should take the greatest care to look and to speak 
as if he were the incarnation of pity, good faith, humanity, integrity, 
and religion.’ 

39. irrév re ydp x.r.A. Cp. Xen. Cyrop, 8. 1. 25, mpés d¢ rovras 
CAoyi{ero as ef wavres ol xowaves OeoweBeis ciev, Rrrov dy avrovs éOédew 
wept Te GAAnAous awards rc wrovety kal wepi davrcv, and Trag. Gr. Fragm. 
Adesp. 494 Nauck, ed. 2, 


ovdels mapavopey mods Geots éx¢yyvos. 


1. tov dpyovra, We expect rovs dpyorras, but variations in number 
of this kind are not rare in Aristotle’s writings: see Vahlen on Poet. 
4. 1448 b 7. 
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2. xat éw:Boudedovow Frrov«.t.A. Cp. Hom. Il. 17. 98 8q., Aesch. 
Sept. c. Theb. 596, dems ds Geovs c¢8ex, and Pindar, Fragm. 209, 
toov pew Gedy dydpa re gidow (beg) 
trorpéoc at. 
Cp. also Plut. Timol. c. 16 sub fin., Diod. 14. 69. 2, and Lucian, Dial. 
Mort. 14. 1, where Alexander says to his father in defence of his 
claim to be the son of Ammon, ovdels ére avbioraro oldpevr beg 
paxerOa, Sore pio» édxpdrovy avréy. Dionysius the Elder was pro- 
bably plotted against all the more because of his acts of sacrilege 
and impiety. 

4. rods te dyabods wepi te yryvopdvous «.7.A., i.e. skilled in the 
arts of peace or war, in oratory or in philosophy (cp. Xen. Cyneg. 
I. 14, ¢yévovro xal réyvas xai Adyous xal rrohépous dyaboi), The honours 
referred to would consist in social precedence, a place at the tyrant’s 
table, rich dresses, etc. (Xen. Cyrop. 8. 2. 2 sqq.: 8.3.3: 8. 6.11). 
We read of the Persian king in Xen. Oecon. 4. 15, gaol dé rives, Zn 
5 Xwxparns.. Kal Srav Sepa 8:3 Baorrevs, wp&rov pew aloxadeiv ros 
modéue ayabovs yeyoréras . . . Sevrepow d¢ rovs xaracxeud(ovras ras ydpas 
dpiora xal dvepyovs roovrras x.r.A. Cp. also Hdt. 3. 154 and 7. 1385, 
and Xen. Cyrop. 8. 4.5. It was thought kingly to honour men of 
merit (Dio Chrys. Or. 1. 49 R, quoted above on 1314 b 38): 
tyrants were often jealous of such men and ungrateful to them; 
thus we read in Plut. De tranq. an. c. 12, Acorvotos 6 speaBurepos obx 
iryara péyworos dy ray rére rupdyvwy, GAXr’ Sre Diokevov rov wouwrow pi) 
Béedriov de, pndd repay dv rp dsadéyerOar UAdrepos, dppodele cal 
trapofuvbeis, roy pév eis ras Aaroplas dvéBade (dvéBade ?), ray & dwéoro 
méuyyas cig Atyway. Memnon (ap. Phot. Biblioth. Cod. 224. p. 222 b 
21 sq. Bekk.) calls Clearchus, tyrant of Heracleia on the Euxine, 
mpos rovs evepytras aydptoroy (cp. Aesch. Prom. Vinct. 221 sqq.), and 
Pindar (Pyth. 3. 71 Bergk) is careful to speak of Hiero as od 
Pbovéwy dyabois (cp. Isocr. Evag. § 43, rovs xpnorovs rise, and Plato, 
Laws 694 B). Peisistratus paid great honour to Solon (Plut. 
Solon, c. 31). Philip of Macedon, on the other hand, is described 
by Demosthenes (Ol. 2. 18) as jealous of his most efficient officers. 
Maecenas in Dio Cass. 52. 34. 9 gives Augustus similar advice to 
that given to tyrants here, and we read of Augustus in Suet. Aug. 
c. 38, nec parcior in bellica virtute honoranda super triginta duci- 
bus iustos triumphos et aliquanto pluribus triumphalia ornamenta 
decernenda curavit. Pliny (Paneg. c. 44) perhaps.has the passage 
before us in his memory when he says of Trajan, eadem quippe sub 
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ex conascientia merces. 

6. nai ths pév teabres rupds «+, ‘honours of the kind just 
mhentioned, i.e. honours paid to men of merit. This advice, as Giph. 
points out, is borrowed from Xen. Hiero, g. 3, eye abv gupi wtp 
Epxovrs 7h piv sin dotyans Sedpesew Dhow specraxran asa, cae, 
gh 82 7 Bra dnotkkdbva 3¢ abres secyrecs. Maecenas in Dio Cas. 
62. 31. 4 gives similar advice to Augustus, and Machiavelli (Prince, 

c. 19) recommends princes to leave odious functions (‘cose d 
carico’) to others and to reserve acts of grace (‘quelle di grazie’) 
for themselves. 

7. Oe drlpwy, dpydvrev nal Sixacrnpiov, ‘by the agency of others, 
magistrates and lawcourts.’ For the epexegesis of érépes by 
dpxévrev ual dikarrnplev cp. 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 35, pdAcorea pep sores, 
dxurnolay Simarrhpia dpxds, and Athen. Deipn. 21 f, awd sodas & 
mrelove (xivhoes dépey), duBarnpiovs cai xopevrinds. Sus. following 
Oncken brackets dpydévre» xal Sxacrnpiew, but Welldon rightly 
abstains from following him in this. Cp. 8 (6). 8. 13224 8 9945 
where the distribution of ungracious functions between magistrates 
and dicasteries is recommended. 

B. nowh 82 gudanh wdons povapxias x.tA. Cp. c. 10. 131228 
eqq. and c. 8. 1308b 10 sqq. Aristotle probably thinks that 
Astyages and Amadocus would have been wiser if they had not 
heaped greatness on one person. Philip of Macedon made both 
Parmenio and Antipater great, and Alexander exalted no one of 
his gencrals above the rest. 

10. day 8 dpaktd. Cp.c. 10. 1312417 sqq. It may be sale 
to make a Burghley great but not an Essex. 

For py to... . ye see critical note on 1308 b 15. 

YB. andy ris Surdmedds xd. Cp. c. 8. 1308b 15 sq. Aristotle 
is perhaps thinking of the sudden removal of Dion from power be 
TWonvsius [I. Contrast the way in which the emperor J 
Severus dealt with Epagathus, the principal leader in the muting 
the practorian guards which ended in the murder of Upe™ 
Epagathus ‘was removed trom Rome by the honourable 
ment of prefect of Eevpt: from that high rank he was geeo™ 
vegradad to the government af Crete; and when at length 
POPUL amon the cuards was effaced by tome and 
Alexamier ventared to indakt the tardy bat deserved passheo™ 
wt bas crimes’ (Gidbon, Deciee sad Full c 6). The sory) 
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Carmagnola illustrates Aristotle’s counsel. Carmagnola had been 
made great by Filippo Maria Visconti, duke of Milan, but his 
greatness at length aroused the duke’s jealousy. The duke 
removed him from the government of Genoa with the result that 
Carmagnola entered the service of Venice (H. F. Brown, Venice, 
p. 284). Wallenstein, suddenly dismissed by the emperor Ferdi- 
nand II, intrigued with Gustavus Adolphus (Gardiner, Thirty 
Years’ War, p. 141). Napoleon’s dismissal of Talleyrand from 
the office of High Chamberlain and the insults by which it was 
accompanied had ultimately important consequences, though they 
were long delayed (Chancellor Pasquier’s Memoirs, Eng. Trans., 
vol. i. pp. 380-383). 

18. The fem. form d@péos is rare. 

14. wdons SBpews. Under the head of vfpes fall, in addition 
to the two kinds here specified, verbal and other insults and 
arrogant outrages of all sorts. 

15. wapd wdoas, ‘above all others.’ Eucken (Praepositionen, 
p. 61) compares Hist. An. 8. 19. 6024 12, cupdpéper d¢ rois xopaxivas 
ws eireiy rapa Tovs GAdous iyOis rd adypeodn paddoy rdv erav. Cp. also 
Plato, Rep. 424 B, mdpa wdvra ard puAdrrect. 

Tis te eis Td odpata [xohdcews]. See critical note. For the 
phrase dSpis els ra cadpara cp. Demosth. c. Mid. c. 179, wodAd yap 
mpos Td py Td OGpa exacroy UBpifer Oat rerroinxacw ol rdpot, 

17. For the distinction between éAtywpla eis ta xphyara and 
ddtywpia eis driiavy cp. c. 8. 1308 a g sq. The latter phrase 
evidently includes both the infliction of bodily punishment in a spirit 
of outrage and 9 mpos ri jrtxiay dusdia, The word ddryopia here 
takes the place of dBpes, but it is properly a wider term (Rhet. 2. 2. 
1378 b 13 8qq.). For GAcyepia els rd xpypara cp. Demosth. 
Or. 38. in Nausim. c. 21, réy els xpnpara ytyvopévoy adixnpdrep. 
For of émiexeis ray avOponay see note on 1281 b 10. 

20. 4 Tas pév xoddcets «.7.X., ‘Or manifestly to inflict the punish- 
ments which he inflicts in a paternal spirit.’ The tyrant Alexander 
of Pherae is described in Plut. Pelop. c. 29 as inflicting punishment 
in sport (see J. A. Symonds, Renaissance in Italy—Age of the 
Despots, p. 138, for an account of the similar atrocities practised 
by Giovanni Maria Visconti). Aristotle has especially in view the 
treatment of Smerdis by Penthilus and of Decamnichus by Archelaus 
(c. 10. 1311 b 28 sqq.). Isocrates had already given tyrants similar 


advice (Ad Nicocl. § 23, cp. Evag. § 43, vopipes 8¢ rovs éapaprévras 
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xodd{wy). It will be observed that Aristotle’s counsel refers only 
to the punishment of PaAdrizot, though he might well have extended 
it to punishment in general. 

23. Sdws 8d, ‘and broadly,’ i.e. in whatever way the apparent 
slight may have been inflicted, whether in connexion with panish- 
ment or dpsAia or other matters. Philip of Macedon did endeavour 
to conciliate Pausanias in the way which Aristotle recommends, 
but without success (Diod. 16. 93. 9). See note on 1311 b1. 

24. tov émyeipodvrev ext thy Tod acdpatos SiapBopdy. For the 
use of éri with the acc. in Aristotle’s writings to express the end 
or aim, cp. 4 (7). 14. 1333 b 30 sq., and see Eucken, Praepositionen, 
p. 58, where De Part. An. 3. 1. 661. 36, rots pév ody Dras 9 1” 
8dvrav hicis xo) pev éni thy ris tpopis épyaciay imdpya, is quoted 
among other passages. See also Bon. Ind. 268 b g9 sqq. 

28. 4 abrods 4 dv xnBduevar tuyydvoucw. Decamnichus, Cr- 
taeas, Pausanias belong to the former category, Aristogeiton and 
the two regicides of Aenus to the latter. For the phrase cp. Rhet 
2. 4. 1381 a 12 and 2. 6. 1383b rg. 

80. ‘Hpd«Aeros. Heraclit. Fragm. 105 (Bywater). There is 
a tacit allusion to the saying in Plato, Laws 863 B, 6 Ovpés, doen 
cai Svcpayxoy xrjpa ¢prepuxds, and Rep. 375 B (quoted in note on 
1328 a 6). Cp. also Seneca, Epist. 4, quisquis vitam suam cot- 
tempsit tuae dominus est. For Wuxys dveicda cp. Xen. Cyrop. 3. !- 
36, xdv ras Wuxis mpuipny Sore powore Aarpevoa ravrgy, and Eurp. 
Med. 915 Bothe, 967 Dindorf, 


rav 8 ¢uav waidey duyas 
Wuxns dy addafaiped’, ov xpuco pdvor. 


88. pddtora pév duordpous x.t.. This is the case in a &™ 
kingship (c. 10. 1310 b 40 sqq.). So we read of Darius in P}™ 
Laws 695 D, quAiay ropi{er xai xowoviay waos Uépoas, ypqpors ™ 
Swpeais roy Llepoay dppoy mpocaysperos. Peisistratus succeeded 3 
a large extent in winning the good will of both classes (’Aé. rs 
c. 16. 1. 36 sqq.). When in c. 10, 1311 a 15 sqq. tyranny is descri 
as making war on the yvepspos, Aristotle is no doubt referring~ 
the policy usually adopted by tyrants, though it was not the om” 
policy open to them. 

34. nai rods érdpous bwd Tév érépew ddixciobas pyddy. Supply 
Tay dpxny (‘as a consequence of his rule’), which is common 
both clauses, though it is placed in the first. The same things 
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aften noticeable in Thucydides: see Classen’s Thucydides, ed. 2, 
“inleitung, p. Ixxxv. 

35. dwétepa 8 Gy Sou xpeirrovs «.7.4. This is in accordance 
vith the principle laid down in c. 9. 1309b 16 sqq. Euripides 
tad placed in the mouth of one of his characters (Fragm. 171), 

det roto: wodAois Tov rupayvoy dwddvew. 
Dionysius the Elder sought to win the many (Diod. 14. 70. 3), and 
Machiavelli (Discorsi, 1. 40) advises tyrants always to make the 
people their friends. Gelon, on the other hand, seems to have 
lavoured the rich (Hdt. 7. 156). 

vodrous iBious pddtora woieioGas ris dpxiis. Cp. Diod. 18. 8. 2, 
dpa Sé Bovddpevos yew ev éxaorn wddec rroAAovs iious rais evvoias mpds 
TOUS weeTepiopous Kal Tas Grograces Tey ‘EXAnver, 

86. Av Swdpfn rovro rots apdypacw, ‘if their good will and 
support are given to his interests.’ For rots spaypacy, cp. 1. 11. 
1259a 30 sq. and Demosth. c. Aristocr. cc. 127-8, ra SiAimrou 
"paypara, ta Kepooftéerrov mpaypara. 

37. ovre 8odhew devOdpwory . . . odre Sxhww wapaiperw. Tyrants 
often set slaves free in order to add them to their body-guard 
(Plato, Rep. 567 E). We hear of this being done by Aristodemus 
of Cumae (Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 7. 8): compare what we read of 
Dionysius the Elder in Diod. 14. 58. 1 and of Clearchus of Heracleia 
on the Euxine in Justin, 16. 5. 2. Cp. also Aristot. Fragm. 356. 
1538a 24 sqq. Xenophon (Hiero, 6. 5) had put in the mouth 
of Hiero a complaint that the tyrant’s position left him no choice 
but to set slaves free. Aristotle here tacitly replies to this remark 
and contends that the tyrant is not obliged either to do this or 
to disarm the citizens. Success in conciliating both rich and 
poor, however, does not seem to have enabled Peisistratus to 
dispense with the latter measure (’A6. Hod. c. 15. ]. 13 8q.: ¢. 16. 
l. 36 sqq.), though we do not hear of his freeing slaves. Aristotle 
may possibly have before him the example set by Cleommis 
tyrant of Methymna (Isocr. Epist. 7. 8 sq.). In [Demosth.] De 
Foed. cum Alex. c. 15, dovrAwy dredevbepaces dni vewrepiope are 
grouped with yije dvadacpoi and ypem» dwoxomai and other similar 
measures. 

88. ixaviv ydp «tA. For ixaxés followed by dScre cp. Plato, 
Laws 875 A, and see Stallbaum on Polit. 295 A. The subject 
Of xpetrrovs elvas appears to be ‘those attacked.’ Tj dvadye, ‘his 
power.’ 
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1. oixovépov xai Bacwtixdv. See note on 1314b 7. 

2. ph oderepiorhy add’ ewitpomov. See note on 1314b 16. 
The érirporos administers for the benefit not of himself bat of 
another (Magn. Mor. 1. 35. 1198b 12 sqq.). Compare Spartian. 
Hadrianus, c. 8, et in contione et in senatu saepe dixit (Hadrianus) 
ita se rem publicam gesturum ut sciret populi rem esse, non 
propriam. 

kat tag perptérytas Tou Biou Siew, ph ras SwepBodds, Le. 
moderation in pleasures (1314b 28 sqq.) and in expenditure on 
them and on gifts (1314 b 1 sqq.) and buildings (1314 b 36894). 
Cp. 5 (8). 7. 1342 b 14, dred rd pécoy pév rev tmepBoddy tramompe 
xal xpyvar didxey gapdv. We read of the well-known physician 
Mnesitheus (see note on 1335 a 41) in a fragment of the 2wrpepe 
of Alexis (Meineke, Fragm, Com. Gr. 3. 481), 

Mynolbeos yap dnoe Seiv 
gevyew drdvreav ras trepBodds adi, 
so that the principle had found its way into medicine. 

8. ere 82 rods pev yrwpipous xafopsdeiv, rods 52 woddods Sypsye- 
yew. The difference between cabop:rci» and 8nyayeyeiy is illustrated 
by ’A@, Hod. c. 16, where we read of Peisistratus, ¢SovAovro yip «a 
TOY ywopipwr xal roy [ Snpo |rexdov ol soddol’ rots péy ydp rais duidiots 
rovs d¢ rais eis ra ta Bonbeias mpo|[ a |iyero (cp. Plato, Laws 695 D, 
xpnpacs Kai Swpeais rév Hepoay dnpow mpocaydpuevos). Aristotle does 
not advise the tyrant xaOopsreiy rovs moAdovs, ‘to win the many 
by daily companionship’; he must win them by benefactons 
(c. 12. 1315 b 17 sq.). Dionysius the Elder ¢iAravOparois dooms 
xpnodpevos xadopires ra mANOn, kal rwas pev Swpeais ériva, revas dé éxi Te 
avaciria mapeAdpBave (Diod. 14. 70. 3), but companionship of this 
kind is not what Aristotle recommends to the tyrant. 

5. Thy dpxiy elvar naddiw «7A. Cp. 1. 5. 12544 25 Sqq. This 
was the aim of Hipparchus according to [Plato,] Hippatcb 
228C, ratra 8 éroies Bovddpevos madevew rovs woXiras, iva de PenoTr 
aitay dpxot, ox oldpevos Seiv obdert codias pboveiv, dre dv cards * 
xayabés. 

7. @\Ad nal thy dpxdv «1.A. The correspondence should be 
noted between 5-7, ryv apyny elvas KadAXio, and pnde proovperor xsl 
oBovpevoy caredetvy On the one hand, and 7—-10, rq dpyy che 
mo\vypomerépay and ér: & avrdy x.r.A. on the other. For the awkward 
repetition of ry» dpxn» see critical note on 1319a 33. There * 
more excuse for it than for the iteration in [Xen.] Rep, Ath. 3. 1 
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dy obdeusG yap whet rd BéAricrov edvouy orl rp dnyuw, GAA Td KaKoToy 
ev éxdorn cor wddes ebvovy rp dnp. 

8. dr 8 adrév StaxeioOar x.7.A. Plato had said of the tyrant 
in Rep. 580 A, avdyxy nai eivat xad ere paddov yiyvecOar aire § mpérepov 
did ry dpxny POovepe, Griote, ddixp, airy, dvoci, cai mdons xaxius 
sapdoxei re xal rpopei. Isocrates, on the other hand, had claimed in 
Hel. § 34 that Theseus ewédecter ore pgdidy dorw dua rupayveiy cai 
pyddy xetpoy Siaxeicbar ra» ¢€£ iovov modtrevouéver. Aristotle agrees 
rather with Isocrates than with Plato. 

9. The phrase (S:axeioGar) pixpnoror Svra is a remarkable one, 
and I have not noticed any parallel to it. 

11. [Kairoc—39. wavrehés]. I follow Sus. in bracketing this C. 12. 
passage. See Sus.*, Note 1745. As Spengel (Aristot. Studien, 
3- 63) has already pointed out, the reference to oligarchy seems 
quite out of place in a part of the Book which is concerned with 
monarchies only. Nothing further, indeed, is said on the subject 
of oligarchy. Again, it is implied in 11, savé» réy wodcredy, that 
tyranny is a constitution, whereas (with the one exception of c. ro. 
1312 @ 39 8q.) monarchies are distinguished from constitutions 
throughout the Book. Sus.? remarks in Note 1756 on the omission 
of any reference to the tyranny of Dionysius I and his successors 
at Syracuse, which lasted (with a break under Dion and Callippus) 
fifty-seven or fifty-eight years, but neither is there any reference to 
the tyranny of Heracleia on the Euxine, which was founded by 
Clearchus in 8. c. 364 and lasted till B. c. 285 (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 
2. 190), so that at the time at which the Politics was written it had 
already lasted more than thirty years. Nor is anything said about 
the tyranny of Pherae, which seems to have been founded by Lyco- 
phron towards the end of the fifth century s.c. (Diod. 14. 82. 5) 
and which lasted till B.c. 352 (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 11, 13). It 
is hardly likely that Aristotle would have omitted to take these 
tyrannies into account, though we can understand the omission 
of semi-Oriental tyrannies like those of Cyprus and of tyrannies 
like those of Cyrene and Panticapaeum, which might be regarded 
as kingships. As to the short duration of tyrannies cp. Isocr. 
Epist. 4. § 6 and Ael. Var. Hist. 6. 13. Some Greek oligarchies 
lasted a long time; that of Corinth, for instance, lasted (with 
a break of five years in B. c. 392-387) from B.c. 583 till long after 
the Politics was written (Gilbert, 2. go). 

12. wheioroy yap dydvero xpévoy x.7.4. Busolt (Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 
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1. 661. 4) takes the tyranny of the Orthagoridae to have lasted 
from about s.c. 665 to an uncertain date in the sixth century, 
probably several years later than B.c. §76 or 572 (p. 666 5q,). 
Cp. Strabo, p. 382, érupayy6n 8¢ (i) Zuvev) wieioroy xpdver, a)’ 
del rovs rupd»vous dmucxeis dvSpas fryer. As Eaton remarks, the 
Delphic oracle had predicted for this tyranny a duration of a 
hundred years (Diod. 8. 24). For wAcicroy é¢yévero xpdvor, cp. ‘Ab. 
HIoA. c. 44 intl, Kal ovx dorw obre mrclo yxpdvov obra dic iv ere 
yevérbas (SC. émiorarny). 

18. 4 tév Opbaydpou walSer nai adrod "OpSaydpov. These words 
imply, as Busolt points out (Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 1. 661. 4), that the 
tyrants of Sicyon after Orthagoras were his sons, whereas, according 
to Hdt. 6. 126, Andreas, who is thought to be identical with 
Orthagoras, was the great-grandfather of Cleisthenes, the tyrant of 
Sicyon. See note on 1316 a 29. Busolt prefers the account 
of Herodotus, as he does not think it likely that a tyranny of two 
generations only can have lasted a hundred years. 

14, rovrou 8 airy «.7.d. Those who assailed tyrannies were 
commonly influenced by feelings of hatred or contempt (c. 1° 
1312 b 17 sqq.), and the Orthagoridae could be neither hated nor 
despised. They courted their subjects, and one of them at any 
rate, Cleisthenes, was formidable in war; and the fact that they 
exercised their power for the most part in subordination to the 
laws would tend to assimilate it to that of a king (6 (4} I> 
1295 a 9 sqq.) and to make it more durable. 

17. rais dwipedeiars eSypaysdyouv, ‘they courted their subjects 
by their acts of attention.’ Cp. Isocr. Hel. § 37, +9 pév dovrt 
ruparviny, rais 3 evepyecias Snuaywyey, and °AG. Hod, c. 16, b. 37, ™ 
d€ rais eis ra iia Bonbeias spo o |izyero. 

18. Adyerat your KAcoOdrns ... ds dorepdvucery. For the o 
struction cp. Xen. De Vect. 1. 1, éwel 3¢ raw 'AGhyno. spoeory™ 
eAdyours rwes as yeyrboxover wey Td Sinaop x.7.X. 

rar dwoxpivarra ris vixns adréy. The construction in Lycurgs 
Leocr. c. 149, rdy Acwxparous dwowndi{dueroy Odvaroy, or in Pol 5 48} 
6. 1341 a 26, nates awedoxivacay avrou of mpérepor viv ypRow éx 
wey cai rer CAevbeper, is not quite similar, and I have not 
to meet with an exact parallel to this use of azoxpivew. 

19. do. 8° eixéva x.1.A. If Cleisthenes placed in the agora-—_ 
allowed to be placed there, a statue of the judge who refused = 
the victory, this would be to do him a still greater honour 
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crowning him: cp. Deinarch. c. Demosth. c. 101, wepuides abrov dv 
th dyopg xadxovry orabévra nal rns ev mpvraveip oirncews Kexowwornxora 
rois ‘Appodiov nal ’Aptoroyeirovos aroydévos, and Rhet. 1. 9. 1368 a 16 
sqq. For rév é» rq ayopg xaOnpevor cp. Paus. 2. 20. 1, dyaApa xabjpevor 
Aids Meidixlov, and 9. 2. 7. 

21. daci 82 nal Nesiorparoy x.7.A. ‘“Yropeiva: is probably ‘to be 
taken closely with the participle: see Liddell and Scott’ (Richards). 
For the fact cp. ’A6. Hod. c. 16 and Plut. Solon, c. 31, where we 
learn that the charge was one of homicide and that the accuser 
was afraid to appear. Compare as to Augustus Suet. Aug. c. 56, 
and as to Trajan Plin. Paneg. c. 36. 

22. Seurépa Se wept KédpiwOov 4 r&v Kupedcdév. The term 
Cypselidae, as here used, seems to include Cypselus. Busolt (Gr. 
Gesch., ed. 2, 1. 638. 1, 639. 1) places the tyranny of Cypselus in 
B.c. 657-627, that of Periander in s.c. 627~586, and that of 
Psammetichus in B.c. 586-3. | 

26. térrapa. See critical note. 

Wappittxos. In Nic. Damasc. Fragm. 60 (Miller, Fragm. Hist. 
Gr. 3. 394) the name of the son of Gorgus who succeeded Periander 
at Corinth is given as Cypselus, not Psammetichus. 

27. nai tradrys, ‘ of [the durability of | this tyranny also.’ 

5 pév ydp Kuwedos x.7.A. Cp. c. 10. 1310b 29 sqq. Cypselus 
is described as king, and Periander as tyrant, of Corinth in Nic: 
Damasc. Fragm. 59 (Miller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 3. 393), and we 
read in Fragm. 58, Kiwedos 3¢ KopivOov spades Fpxev obre dopudédpous 
xv ott’ droGipws dy Kopwéias. Cp. [Heraclid. Pont.] De Rebus- 
publ. 5: Diog. Laert. 1. 98. Herodotus’ account (5. 92. 5) is 
different and less favourable to Cypselus. For cara ry apyny (§ omni 
suo principatu,’ Vict.) cp. c. 7. 13078 4,5 orparyynoas xard roy 
Mndexdy mdAcpop. 

28. MepiaryBpos 82 x.7.A. Cp. Nic. Damasc. Fragm. 9, dorparevero 
3¢ cuveyas (Tlepiavdpos) xal fy rodepexds. 

81. dor év éreot x.r.. According to °Ad. Hod. c. 17 sit. and c. 19 
sub fin. Peisistratus ruled not seventeen but nineteen years, and 
his sons not eighteen but about seventeen, so that the total would 
be not thirty-five years but thirty-six, which agrees with Hdt. 5. 65. 
"AO. Hod. c. 17 is in accord with the passage before us in reckoning 
thirty-three years from the time when Peisistratus first became tyrant 
to his death, but ’Aé. Tod. c. 19 reckons forty-nine years from the 
first acquisition of the tyranny to the fall of the dynasty, whereas 
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the passage before us reckons fifty-one (33+18). As Kirchne, 
(Rhen. Mus. 53. 383 8qq-) points out, the two passages in (iy 
’AO, Tod. are not in agreement with each other as to the number, 
years which elapsed between the time when Peisistratus first becararg, 
tyrant and his death, for according to ’A6. HA. c. 19 thirty-twwo 
years (forty-nine, minus seventeen) elapsed, and according to 
’a, Tod. c. 17 thirty-three. Kirchner thinks that the inconsistency 
arises from a difference in the mode in which the years are counted 

in the two passages. In ’A6, Tod. c. 17 (a8 also in the passage 
before us) the year which forms the ‘terminus ad quem’ is 
reckoned in, while in ’A6, Hod. c. 19 it is not. 

84. rav 82 Aowwdv x.7.. Supply wdrciorow dyévero xpévow (cp. 
1315b 132). * This again is not correct, for Anaxilaus of Rhegum 
(e. g.) himself reigned eighteen years from B.c. 494 to 476 (Diod. 
11. 48. 2), and his sons were not expelled till after the fall of 
Thrasybulus (Diod. 11. 76. 5).’ I translate from Sus.?, Note 1760. 
The fall of Thrasybulus happened in B.c. 466. 

For 4 epi ‘idpwva nai Fédeva (sc. rupawis) cp. Xen. Hell. 5. 

4. 2, THY wept Pidinmoy rupayvida. Hence there is no need to insert 
ray (with Bojesen and Sus.) before mepi ‘Iépova. 

35. tm 8° 088’ adry «.7.A. See as to this passage Busolt, Gr. 
Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 779. 3. Diod. 11. 38. 7 makes Gelon reign seven 
years, but Hiero eleven and eight months, and Thrasybulas bis 
successor is said in Diod. 11. 66. 4 to have reigned one year. 
Busolt adopts Diodorus’ account of the duration of Hiero’s reign 
in preference to that of the passage before us, thinking that it ress 
on the testimony of Timaeus, who is said to have had the merit of 
chronological exactness. As Sus.* (Note 1700) points out, in the 
passage before us Thrasybulus is regarded as the successor 
Hiero, whereas in c. 10. 1312 b 10 sqq. it is apparently implied 
that the son of Gelon was on the throne after Hiero’s death. 

837. Sdxa 8 ‘lépwy, sc. érupdyvevos. 

40. Ta pév ov «1.4. Here after a nominative prefixed to the 
sentence a change of construction occurs in oxeds» eipyra TH 
ndvrov: see note on 1306b 9. The sentence would have been 
more regularly constructed if its closing words had been 4™ 
reJewpnuéva Tov tpdrov Tovroy, aS iN 2.12.1274b 27 sq, and not 
oxeddy eipyrat repl mdvrev. 

1. dy 8é ty wodtteig—b 27. & Lwxpdrms. See vol. i, p. 5!% 
note 1, as to this passage. The article is prefixed to Sepa 
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because the Socrates of the dialogue is referred to (see critical note 
on 1261 brig) In2.1. 1261 a 6 we have & ry rodereia ry TAdravos, 
but in 5 (8). 7. 1342 a 32 sq.and 6 (4). 4. 1291 a 10 Sq. ey rH woXreig as 
here. Compare as to the fault here found with the Platonic Socrates 
Magn. Mor. 1. 1. 1182 a 11, mpa@ros peév ody evexeipnoe Lvbaydpas wept 
Gperns elrety, oux GpOws 34° Tas yap aperds els rovs apwWpovs ardyoy ox 
oixeiay ray dperay ri Oeapiay emoueiro’ ov yap corw 7 Sixatocvmn apbyuds 
lodxs toos. Aristotle goes even further here. He holds that the 
overthrow of the best constitution should be traced to causes not 
only special to constitutions in general as distinguished from other 
things, but special to it. In a similar spirit he undertakes in c. 5. 
1304 b 19 sqq. to trace the causes of overthrow special to each 
existing constitution. 

8. Tis te ydp dpioms wodtrelas nat mpetys ovens «7A. Cp. 
28, ry sperm Kal ri apiotny: 6 (4). 7. 1293 b 19, mapa hy mpwrny 
rv dpiorny todcreiay: 6 (4). 8. 12948 24, THY GAnOuny cal mpdrnp. 
Ipéms here probably means something more than merely ‘first on 
the list’; it means rather ris xupswerarns, for the word is often used 
by Aristotle in this sense (Bon. Ind. 653 a 26 sqq.). It is implied 
that to omit to assign a mode of change special to itself to an entity 
so supreme as the best constitution, the constitution xar’ é£oxn», is 
a very serious omission. 

4. ¢not ydp «.7.X., ‘for he says that the cause [of its change] is 
that nothing [that comes into existence] abides, but that everything 
changes in a period of some kind, and that the source [of change] 
is contained in those things whose ratio 4 : 3 taken in its lowest 
terms, wedded to the number 5, furnishes two harmonies, meaning 
[that this happens] when the number of this diagram becomes 
cubed, his view being that nature occasionally brings into existence 
individuals bad and beyond the influence of the education, speaking 
perhaps truly so far as this particular remark is concerned’ 
etc. See on the subject of the Nuptial Number of Plato Sus.’, 
Note 1763; Zeller, Plato, Eng. Trans., p. 423, note 110; 
Mr. J. Adam, The Nuptial Number of Plato, its Solution and 
Significance, and Mr. D. B. Monro’s remarks in Class. Rev. 6. 
152 Sqq., 242 sqq., together with those of Mr. Adam, ibid. 6. 240 sqq. 
The words &» énizpiros nvOpny meprads ov{uyeis S00 dppovias wapéxeras 
are quoted verbatim from the famous passage of Plato, Rep. 546 C, 
where they are followed by the words rpis avénOeis: Aristotle omits 
these two words, substituting for them (by way of explanation, 
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according to Zeller, Joc. c#., and Mr. Monro, Class. Rev. 6. 
154 b) the words A¢yer Gray 6 rot daypdpyaros dpOpds rovrov youre 
orepeds. ‘In Plato's language rpirn adéy denotes the “ third dimen- 
sion” or so-called “solid” numbers, and in particular the cube’ 
(Mr. Monro, ibid. 6. 154), so that rple adfnOeis would seem to 
mean ‘when cubed.’ The antecedent of S» in the passage before 
us is rovrey and in the passage of the Republic probably abggec, 
though Zeller prefers to take wa»ra as the antecedent. ‘ The éxizperes 
svOuiy can only be the numbers 3 and 4 themselves, for svépee 
means (Theon, Math. 125 sq. Bull.) for any arithmetical relation 
ol év ddaxioras nal mporos mpds ddAnAoUS Adyoss Gores (dpsbpol) .. - 
émrpiray 8¢ 6 rav & mpis y” (Zeller, Joc. cét.). ‘No one doubts 
that the explanation’ of &» énirperos mvbyjy—rpis abfgbeis ‘tums 
upon the figure known as the Pythagorean triangle, that is to sy, 
the right-angled triangle whose sides are represented by the 
numbers, 3, 4, 5’ (Mr. Monro, Class. Rev. 6. 153). ‘“Deuek 
ov{vyeis seems a natural phrase to express the circumstance that 
the two sides which exhibit the ratio 4: 3 are “yoked together” 
in the Pythagorean triangle with the number 5, which is the 
hypotenuse’ (Mr. Monro, Class. Rev. 6. 154). As to d ro6 de 
ypdpparos dpOuds rovrov see Mr. Adam, Nuptial Number of Phto, 
pp. 15, 23 sq. Zeller (loc. c##.) explains 800 dppovias as ‘two series 
of numbers progressing in a definite arithmetical ratio.’ As {0 
the question what the ‘two harmonies’ are and how they a 
generated from the wedding of the émirpsros rvOuq» with the number 
5, reference must be made to the authorities cited above. No 
a little light has been thrown on this question by the labours of 
a succession of learned men, but there is much that remains 
obscure, and as Plato himself places his dark and orscukr 
deliverance on this subject in the mouth of the Muses and hints 
that they utter it in a playful mood, it is doubtful whether 
meant the enigma to have a solution. Some, however, sm00§ 
whom are Zeller and Susemihl, believe that it was com 

by Aristotle and others, which implies that it is not incompr 
hensible. It is not perhaps certain that Aristotle un 

it. It is true that he does not complain of the obscurity of & 
passage, as we should expect him to do, but his words of ap 

as Mr. Monro points out (Class. Rev. 6. 243 b), relate only to the 
remark of Plato that nature sometimes brings into being indivi 
incapable of being made what they ought to be even by the be# 
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‘ducation, Some light may possibly be thrown on the reason why 
Plato introduced this mathematical puzzle into the Republic by 
t story told of him in Plut. De Gen. Socr. c. 7, where he is made 
© account for an oracle commanding that the altar at Delos should 
ye doubled, a command which the Delians for want of geometrical 
mowledge were unable to obey, by saying mpoowaifew riv beov 
EAAnow, dArywpoict madeias, oloy eBpl{ovra riv dyabiay yuay xal 
wAevorra yeaperpias Errec Oat py) napépyws. Cp. Plato, Laws 8ig D sq. 

8. és ris décedsx.7.4. Cp. Rhet. 2. 15. 1390 b 26 sqq., with which 
Dr. Sandys (Class. Rev. 5. 308) compares Pindar, Nem. 6. 9 sqq. 
Bergk and 13. 40 sqq. Compare also a saying of Plato’s quoted 
by Plutarch in De Cohib. Ira, c. 16, nat yap ‘EAuéva roy pabnparixdy 
res éraveiy Grow (6 Wdrwv), ds pice: ebperdBorov (gor, cai rovs 
reOpappevous év v7 moder xadaes dedcévat, pi) dvOpwmor xal onéppara arOpworey 
Sores exbyywai sou tis pucews riy doOevecay. 

14. nat &d ye rod xpdévou «.7.X., ‘yes, and is it through the 
influence of time, to which he ascribes the change of everything, 
that things also which have not come into being contemporaneously 
change contemporaneously? For instance, if a thing came into 
being the day before the revolution of things, does it then change 
contemporaneously [with things which came into being long 
before}?’ For cal... ye, ‘yes, and,’ cp. 2. 2. 1261b 12 and 2. 
§. 1263 b 37: Xen. Hiero, 2. 1: Plato, Gorg. 450 D, Epist. 7. 
325 C. Mr. Adam (Class. Rev. 5. 446) identifies the spor; here 
mentioned with the peylory «al reXewrdrn tporn of Plato, Polit. 
270 B. 

18. & rads eis Thy Aaxevnty peraBddda, sc. } wodsreia: cp. 
C. 2. 1301 8 22, dx rolwy els roias uddiora peAorayra. (SC. al rroXereiat), 
and c. 7. 1307 4 28, eis @arroy (ripnua) peréBy (sc. 9 wodtreia). ‘H 
wodereia OF al roXcreias OF Ty woreiay should similarly be supplied 
M 21%, 23, 35, 40, b 11, and 20. 

wheovduig ydp x.t.A. Cp.c. 7. 1307 a 20-27 and Eth. Nic. 8. 
12. 1160 b 21 sq. What constitutions are ‘ contrary’ to each other 
may be gathered to some extent from the former passage and from 
€.10. 1312 b 4 sqq. It should be noticed that though we often 
bear of the normal constitutions changing into the deviation-forms 
(ie. of kingship changing into tyranny, aristocracy into oligarchy, 
and polity into democracy), we seldom hear of the deviation-forms 
changing into the normal constitutions, and never of tyranny 
changing into kingship, though in 33 we hear of tyrannies changing 
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into aristocracies. Deviation-forms, however, seem freely to have 
changed into each other. Perhaps what Aristotle says here of 
constitutional change is less true of modern Europe than it was of 
ancient Greece, where constitutional change was usually sweeping 
and sudden. 

21. dx ydp ris Aaxwnxgs «1.4. Cp. Plato, Rep. 550C sqq., 
555 B $44. 562 A sqq. 

22. cis tupavviba 8é éx Sypoxparias. For the reversal in the 
order of the words in éx 8€ ravrns els 8nyoxparlay, eis rupapvida be & 
dnpoxparias see note on 1277a 31, and cp. 1316 b 11, 12, where 
ets dijpor €€ Odsyapyias is followed by éx anpuou eis dAcyapxiay. 

24. ex Sijpou ais dAtyapxiavy. Cp. c. 5. 1304 b 20—1308 8 7. 

cat pGddov 4 els povapxiay. Aristotle thought that democracies 
were less apt to change into tyranny than they once were (c. §- 
1305 a 7 sqq.), though he held that they were still liable to do # 
(c. 8. 1308 a 20 sqq.), and that this was especially true of the 
extreme democracy (6 (4). 11. 1296 a 3 8q.). 

27. ddpictov ydp x.7.X., ‘for this is not determinable, since [the 
only account which it was open to him to give of it is an unsatt 
factory one, for] according to him the change from tyranny ought 
to be into the first and the best constitution, [which is absurd} 
The words dépicrov ydp have been interpreted in two ways: S¢ 
Giph. p. 752, who apparently prefers the second of the two 
interpretations given by him—‘propterea quod res sit infinite 

. id est, quod non ita una mutatio ut priorum quatuor, sed 
multiplex et infinita sit tyrannidis, quae alias aliter et in alam 
rempublicam mutatur ... Haud scio tamen an non aliter sccipl 
possit illud dépiorow ydp, non pro infinito sed pro inexplicabil 
Sus., followed by Welldon, who translates, ‘no precise determinatio 
of the question is possible, appears to adopt Giphanius’ 
interpretation, and is probably right in this. 

28. odrw ydp dy dyiyvero cuvexés nai xuKdos. Just before ay 
reveals his Nuptial Number in Rep. 546 B sqq., he has spoket 
xucdos in 546 A, ov pdvoy durois yyeions, GANG xal ep emryeios (gos on 
xal adopia yuyxns re cai owpdray yiyvovrat, Gray meperpowal éxdoros ne 
Away mepipopas fvvdrrwot. Thus he might be expected to make his 
series of constitutional changes move in a circle and repeat ! 
There was a proverb xixdos ra dvOpemva (Leutsch and Schneiders 
Paroem. Gr. 2. 492): see Bon. Ind. g70b 1, where reference 
made to Phys. 4. 14. 223 b 24 sqq. and Probl. 17. 3. 916.a 24 94% 
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Polybius does thus arrange changes of constitution (6. 9. 10, airy 
moXTe@y avaxvxAwois, avTn voews olxovoula, nal fy peraBdAdet cai 
peBioraras xai wadwy eis aird xaravrg rd xara ras rohktreias), The view 
that Nature moves in a circle and returns into herself was held by 
Heraclitus: see Plut. De EI Delphico, c. 8. 388 C-E, and Bywater 
on Heraclit. Fragm. 22. 

29. dAAd peraPddXc: Kai elg rupayvida tupawis x.t.A. Cleisthenes 
of Sicyon seems from Nic. Damasc. Fragm. 61 (Miller, Fragm. 
Hist. Gr. 3. 394) to have won the tyranny from his brothers 
Myron and Isodemus, grandsons apparently of the Myron whom 
Herodotus (6. 126) and Pausanias (2. 8.1) name as the grand- 
father of Cleisthenes (see Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 1. 661. 4). 
According to this account Isodemus was induced by Cleisthenes 
to slay the tyrant Myron, who had seduced his wife, and to 
share the tyranny with Cleisthenes. To purge his homicide, 
however, he went into exile for a year, and Cleisthenes forbade his 
return. The succession of one tyranny to another may be traced 
also in the history of mediaeval Italy. Thus, when the Gonzagas 
acquired the tyranny of Mantua, which they retained till the 
eighteenth century, they dispossessed an earlier tyrant. Passerino 
de’ Bonacossi, tyrant of Mantua, had offered an affront to the wife 
of one of them, and they assassinated him on Aug. 14, 1328, and 
took his place (Sismondi, Italian Republics, p. 141). 

31. dowep 4 dv Xadxide 4 “AvriAdovros. See note on 1304 8 29. 

82. xat eis Snpoxpariay, dowep i trav Fé\wvos dy Lupaxodous. 
Elsewhere in the Politics we gather that ‘the tyranny of Gelon’s 
house ’ (ré» TéAwvos : see, with Richards, Krtiger, Gr. Gr. § 47. 5. 2) 
was succeeded by a polity or aristocracy (see note on 13044 27). 

33. xat els dpioroxpariay, dowep 4 Xapiddou dy Aaxedaipom Kai 
. « . &v Kapyndém. There were two traditions as to the rule of the 
Lacedaemonian king Charilaus, one that it was too mild (Plut. 
Lycurg. c. 5), the other that it was tyrannical ([Heraclid. Pont.] 
De Rebuspubl., 2. 3 in Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 2. 210: [Plato,] 
Epist. 8. 354B). Aristotle here follows the latter tradition, and 
may possibly refer to Charilaus among others inc. ro, 1310 b 18 
sqq. and 131341 sqq. Contrast the statement in Xen. Ages. 1. 
4, of re Baoweis (i.e. the Lacedaemonian kings) odderdrore per{drer 
epéxOnoay h ef’ olomep e€ apyas rv Bacideiay mapédaBov. When 
Aristotle implies here that a tyranny once existed at Carthage, it is 
difficult to reconcile his statement with 2. 11. 1272 b 32 sq. But 
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more than one statement in this part of c. 12 is inconsistent with 
statements contained in other parts of the Politics (see vol. i. 
Pp- 519, note 1, and above on 1316 a 32). As to the existence of 
a small lacuna before é» Kapynddém see critical note on 1316 a 34. 

34. xal els rupavviBa peraPddda df dAcyapxiag, SC. 9 modereia (see 
above on 1316a 18). This remark is made in further comec- 
tion of Plato, who had represented tyranny as preceded by 
democracy. 

35. Gowep dv Xixehiq oyeddv al wreiora: Tey dpyaier, sc. duy- 
apxov. Gelon’s tyranny at Syracuse was preceded by a democracy 
(c. 3. 1302 b 31 sq.), but this was an exception. 

36. év Acovrivots «tA. For Panaetius cp. c. 10. 1310 b 29 844, 
and see Freeman, Sicily, 2. 56 sqq., for Cleander Freeman, 2. 104, 
and for Anaxilaus of Rhegium (which is mentioned here as if it 
were in Sicily) Freeman, 2. 107. 

39. drowoy 82 «.rA. Cp. Plato, Rep. 550 D sqq., 5514 
Aristotle appears to agree with Plato in 3. 15. 1286 b 14 sqq. 

1. GAN’ ody Ste tA. Cp. 3. 9. 1280a 27 sqq. 

3. dv woddaig te dAtyapxlais x.7.A., ‘and [so far from its beng 
an accompaniment of oligarchy that the holders of office engage 
in money-making occupations,] in many oligarchies they are n0 
allowed to do so and there are laws to prevent it, and in Carthage, 
though it isa democratically governed State [and not an oligarchy}, 
the holders of office do engage in occupations of this kind and yet 
no change of constitution has so far taken place.’ The statement thi! 
Carthage was a democratically governed State is of course incol 
sistent with 2. 11 and with 6 (4). 7. 1293 b 14 sqq., where it is sid 
to be aristocratically governed. This, however, affords no ground 
for rejecting the reading dnpoxparoupevp, for several remarks made 
in this chapter are inconsistent with statements contained in othe! 
parts of the Politics (see note on 1316 a 33). Still the sens d 
the passafe would be improved if we read ripoxparovpérg in place 
of 8npoxparovpdvyp. I cannot give any reference for the word 
xpatoupér except to Mich. Ephes. in Eth. Nic. K, p. 611. 10 Heylba 
(quoted in Sus. p. xli), but in Plato’s view (Rep. 545 B, 550 D)® 
is the reoxparia that changes into oligarchy when the rulers come” 
be lovers of gain, not the dptoroxparia, and Schneider’s emendato? 
dpioroxparoupéry, which is adopted by Sus. and also by Melts! 
(Gesch. der Karthager, 2. 459), seems to be open to objection © 
this ground, as well as on that of the difficulty of accounting for the 
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change of dpicroxparovpévy into Snyoxparovpéry. I must admit, how- 
ever, that I cannot prove that Aristotle regarded Carthage as 
a rysoxparia of the kind described in the Republic, though he may 
well have done so. As to the existence in oligarchies of laws 
forbidding holders of offices to trade, see note on 1278 a 25. Laws 
forbidding the ruling nobility to trade existed in the oligarchy of 
Venice (Houssaye, Hist. du Gouvernement de Venise, 1. 25). 

6. drowov 8é xai 1d }dva: Bo wédas «.7.A. This refers to 
Plato, Rep. 551 D. Aristotle thinks (2. 5. 1264a 24 sqq.) that 
Plato’s own ideal State described in the Republic is open to this 
criticism, and indeed many democracies (7 (5). 9. 13104 4 8q.). 

8. ri yap adry «.1.X., ‘for what happens to this more than to the 
Laconian,’ etc. ? 

10. od8erds 8¢ weveorrépou yevoudvou x.rA. This refers to Plato, 
Rep. 552 A sqq., 555 B sqq. Aristotle passes on here to another 
assertion of Plato’s, the assertion that oligarchies change into 
democracies through the impoverishment of the citizens. This 
assertion also he probably regards as dromes. Sus. transposes 
obderds, 10—votv, 14, to after wodsreiay, 21, where however the 
passage interrupts Aristotle’s enumeration of the ‘many causes’ 
which bring about the fall of oligarchies. Kai éx dnpov els ddcyapyiay 
xvA. is added in further correction of Plato, who had made 
democracy change into tyranny. 

14. woddGv te obcdy airy 8° Sv ylyvorra: ai peraBodai. This 
refers to Plato, Rep. 555 D. Aristotle has just said that Plato 
attributes the change of oligarchy into democracy to a cause to 
which it is not always attributable, and now he adds that Plato 
passes over many causes of that change in silence. Thus over and 
above an error of commission he is guilty of a huge error of 
omission. For &° &» (airy) cp. 1. 9. 1258 a 9, & dddAns alrias 
revro (wopi{ew) wepevra, and Plato, Tim. 57 C, dca péy ody Axpara 
aai spéra cépara, did roovTer airy yeyore. Al peraBodai appears to 
mean ‘the changes of oligarchy into democracy.’ 

15. 08 Adyes GANA piay. For dAda thus used see Bon. Ind. 
33b 14 sqq., where Eth. Nic. 10. 5. 1176 8 21, 98a 8 ote gorw, 
@DAd rovras xal ovre dsaxepévars, is quoted among other passages. 

18. GAN’ Sray peévy «1A. As to the consequences of the 
impoverishment of leading men see c. 6. 1305 b 39 sqq., AO. Mon. 
c. 13. Ll. 12 sqq., and Plut. Anstid. c. 13. Aristotle does not always 
treat the impoverishment of others than leading men so lightly as 
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he does here: cp. 2. 6. 1265 b 10 sqq. and 7 (5). 7. 1306 b 36 
sqq. etc. 

22. xv dduxdvrac 4 GBpifwvrar. Here ddsxia is distinguished 
from vSps (cp. Plato, Soph. 229 A, Laws 691 C and 906 A), 
though in c. ro. 1311 a 27 (cp. Rhet. 2. 16. 1391 a 18 8q,) it is 
implied that v8ps is a kind of dd«ia (compare the Definitions 
ascribed to Plato, 415 E). See also note on 1302 b 6. 

23. xay ph xaradamavijowo: thy odciay 8a Td dfeiva Sn & 
BovAovra: wovetv. This refers to Plato, Rep. 555 C, dre, ols, 
dpxovres ev avr7 of dpxovres 3:a rd woddd xexrnoba, cin Oédovew ep 
yopy Trav véww doos dy axdAacros yiyrorrat, py éfeivar avrois dvadioxew tt 
cal dro\Atva Ta alray, iva Grovpevot Ta TaY TOLOVTeY Kal elodaveilorres 
ere wAovowmrepos Kal évripdrepos yiyrorra, and 556 A, xal obre > exeirg, 
jy 8 eye, rd rowvroy xaxdy éxxadpevoy eOéhovew arocBervivas, cipyore 
ra avrov diy tis BovAerar rpérew, obre «.r.A. It is to the absence in 
oligarchies of any check on the tendency of improvident rich mea 
to squander their patrimony that Plato traces their fall. I do not 
agree, therefore, with Schn. Cor. and Sus. that a lacuna exists before 
did rd efeivat, 

24. 03 airlay rhy dyay drcuOepiay elval gnaw. O85 probably 
does not refer to the whole of the preceding sentence, xd» pq sre 
8aramjowo:—rovev, for Plato nowhere says that the squandering of 
fortunes by spendthrifts is caused by excessive freedom; this 
squandering, in fact, goes on in oligarchies, and excessive freedom 
is a concomitant not of oligarchy, but of democracy. 08 relets 
rather to rd dfeiva: & rs dv Bovdovras roveiv, which Plato does connet 
with excessive freedom in Rep. 557 B, oixoiy sxparov pév 3) AV 
nai éAevbepias 7 wédts preaotn Kai mappnoias yiyvera, xai éfovcia év av" 
grou & ri tts Bovderac; where he is speaking of the democratic 
Aristotle’s charge against Plato seems to be that, as he 
squandering to liberty to do what one pleases and traces this #— 
to excessive freedom, he in effect traces squandering to exce== 
freedom. He sneers at him, I think, for doing so, his own 
probably being (cp. 2. 5. 1263 b 22 sqq.) that squandering is= 
caused by excessive freedom but by poxnpia. 

25. mreidvev 8 odcdy x.t.d. Cp. 6 (4). 1. 1289 a 8 sqq. Ariss 
speaks here as if he had himself done in the Seventh (old r= 
Book what he finds fault with Plato for not doing and had tas! 
account in it of the many sub-forms of oligarchy and dem 
which he distinguishes in the Sixth and Eighth (old Fourth —™ 
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Sixth) Books, but this is not so; as has been pointed out in vol. ii. 
p- xxvii, he has noticed in the Seventh only two forms of oligarchy 
and democracy, @oyos Snpoxparias xai GAtyapyxias and xupsos (7 (5). 6. 
1306 b 20 sq.: compare the mention of the ultimate oligarchy and 
the extreme democracy in c. 10. 1312 b 34 8qq.). 

27. Conring Schneider and Susemihl agree in believing that 
something is wanting after Zwxpdras. Conring says (p. 729 of his 
edition), ‘cum haec disputatio non finiatur sueto Aristoteli more, 
facile patet quaedam deesse.’ Schneider not only misses the 
‘ formula solennis et clausa’ with which Aristotle is wont to wind 
up his discussion of a subject, but holds that he cannot have 
brought to a close herg the illustrations and arguments with which 
he combats the views expressed in Platq’s Republic on the subject 
of constitutional change. Susemihl (Sus.*, Note 1786) thinks that 
Aristotle is not likely to have left unassailed the account given by 
Plato in the Republic of the change of democracy into tyranny. 
He also thinks (see Sus.%, Appendix, p. 368) that, looking to 
what is said in 6 (4). 1. 1289 a 11 sqq., an inquiry respecting laws 
is wanting. Be that as it may, the abrupt way in which the chapter 
ends certainly seems to indicate that it is not complete. 


BOOK VIII (VI). 


31. Mécar pév ody Srahopai—84. wodtreiay. These topics aré © 1. 
dealt with in 6 (4). 14-16. For rov BovAevrixov cai xupiov ris rods- 1316 b. 
reias cp. 6 (4). 14. 1299 a 1 Sq., and for rd BovAevrindy in the sense of 
7d Bovdevduevov, 4 (7). 9. 1329 a 31, 38, where however it is used 
in a slightly different way. With wept dccaornpior supply sdoa: xai 
tives Satopai. For ota (sc. dsaopa) mpos olay ovrréraxras roXtreiay, 
cp. 6 (4). 14. 1298 b 11, digpyrar pév ody rd Bovdevdpevor mpds ras 
modreias Tovroy row rpérov, and Theopomp. Fragm. rio (Miller, 
Fragm. Hist. Gr. 1. 295), ovvréraxra: xai ovvaxodovbe! rois pév mrovros 
cat tats duvacreiats Gyo.a kai pera ravrns dxoAagia: also ues Rep. 

550 C, ro rov AioyiAou, Aéyeoper 
dAdo» GAAy mpds adres reraypévoy 
(cp. Sept. c. Theb. 451 and 570). 

B4. én. Se wepi oOopas re «.r.4. In the Seventh (old Fifth) 
Book. 

35. dx woiey re yiveras xat 84 tivas altiag. See note on 1301 
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a 22, and cp. 6 (4). 2.1289 b 23-26, 7 (5). 1. 1301 a 20 3q., 7 (5). 
4. 1304 b £7 8q., 7 (5). 5+ 1305 2 34 8qq., and 7 (5). 6. 1306 b 
16 sq. 

yiveras is in the sing., though P@opa nat cernpia must be sup- 
plied: cp. Xen. Anab. 2. 4. 16, érepye pe "Aptaias wal ’Apraofer, and 
Plato, Lysis, 207 D, 4 ov, fv 8 éyo, & Aves, adddpa paei oe é serip 
cat} pntnp. In these passages, however, ‘the verb precedes the 
still indeterminate noun,’ and this is the more usual case (Prof. J. B. 
Mayor in Class. Rev. 10. 111), whereas in the passage before 
us ylvera: follows wepi pOopas re nal cernplas: see also 4 (7). 1. 
1323 b 33 8qq. 

36. éwai Se reréyyxey «.t.. Aristotle here tells us that he wil 
point out what is the appropriate and the advantageous way 
constructing the various sub-kinds of each constitution, and wil 
also investigate any points which remain to be investigated with 
respect to each. Under the latter head of inquiry may possibly fall 
such questions as that which is dealt with in c. 4. 1318 b 6—1319 
a 6, the question which is the best form of democracy and why its 
the best. Here and also in 1317 15 Aristotle leads us to expect 
that he will dea] with the sub-kinds of all constitutions, but we shall 
find that in fact he confines his attention to the sub-kinds of demo- 
cracy and oligarchy, in conformity with his announcement in 6 (‘): 
2. 1289 b 20 sqq. 

38. nai trav oixeiov nai tv cuydépovra tpdwov dwoSoura ps 
éxdoryy, ‘and to determine the mode of organization which is 
appropriate and advantageous to each.’ For dsrodotva in this sens 
cp. Eth. Nic. 3. 1. 1110 b 7, soia 8 dyti woiwy aiperéory, ov poder 
arosovra, and see Bon. Ind. 80a 51 sqq, pos éxaoryp 
apparently be taken with rd» oixetow xal rdv ouppépovra rpénov, D0 
with dwodotva: see note on 1317 a 36. For the meaning of sls 
cp. 1317 a 29 8qq., and for the distinction between oleeios and 7% 
pépwor c. 4. 1318 b 27, 8d 8 nat cuppépov cori rq wpdrepoy pabeio 
Snpoxparig cai Umdpyew ewer. There may be ways of organising 
each sub-kind of democracy and oligarchy which are approprialé 
but not advantageous. An ‘advantageous’ mode is one ¥ 
makes the constitution durable (c. 5. 1319 b 33—1320 48 4: Rbet 
1. 8. 1365 b 26). 

39. gn. 82 Kal rds owaywyds x.t.d., ‘and further we ™* 
investigate the combinations also of all the modes of organizing = 
above-mentioned departments,’ i.e. the deliberative, magisterial, #24 
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judicial (so Heinsius, p. 695, Schneider, and Welldon). Aristotle’s 
instances of these combinations are taken from cases in which 
a normal constitution is combined with its deviation-form—aristo- 
cracy with oligarchy, polity with democracy. We see from this 
that the classification of constitutions as normal or deviation-forms 
which we find in 3. 6. 1279 a 17 sqq. is not exhaustive, for there 
are in fact constitutions which are partly normal, partly deviation- 
forms. Aristotle does not in all probability mean to imply that the 
institutions of other constitutions also might not be combined—for 
instance, those of aristocracy and polity and those of oligarchy 
and democracy. It is interesting to know that these hybrid 
constitutions existed in Greece, but our acquaintance with its 
constitutional history is too imperfect to enable us to point to clear 
examples of them. Epidamnus at one time had a democratic 
Boulé, but was in other respects oligarchically governed (7 (5). 1. 
1301 b 2x sqq.). The Council of the Areopagus was to a certain 
extent an aristocratic element in the oligarchy which existed at 
Athens in early times ("A@. oA. c. 2. |. 2 sqq.: c. 3. 1. 34 8qq.), but 
it is questionable whether Aristotle has it in his mind here. It 
should be noticed that as the deliberative is xvpsov ris wodcreias 
(6 (4). 14. 1299 a 1 8q.), the way in which it was organized must 
have gone far to determine the character of the constitution. 
The deliberative had the right of legislating, and therefore it might 
modify the constitution at any moment. 

1. tara, ‘ these modes,’ referring to rpéreyr. 1317 a. 

2. For éwadAdrrew see note on 1255 a 13. 

4. oloy Gy 1d pev Boudeudperov cal 1d wepl ris dpyapectas 
ddtyapxixGs y ovvreraypdvov. For the way in which the deliberative 
is organized in oligarchies see 6 (4). 14. 1298 a 34 8qq. The 
oligarchical mode of election to office is rd rivds dx repay (6 (4). 15. 
1300 b 1 8q.). 

6. Ta Se wepi rd Sixaoripia dprcroxpanxOs. Cp. 6 (4). 16. 
1301 a 13 sqq. and 2. 11. 1273.4 19 sq. As to the oligarchical mode 
of organizing dicasteries see 6 (4). 16. 1301a 12 8q. For ra wepi 
ra duaornpia cp. c. 8. 1322 b 34, but we expect ré (which Spengel 
and Bekk.? read) instead of ra. 

8. dpicroxpatixas 82 1d wapl rag dpxatpeoias, i.e. when office is 
awarded for virtue (6 (4). 8. 129489 8q.: 2. II. 12734 17 8q.: 
6 (4). § 1292 b 2 8q.: 7 (5). 8. 1309 a 2 8q.). 

18. eipnrar mpérepov, in 6 (4). 12. 1296 b 13-1297 6. 
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15. xat rag Gras. See note on 1316 b 36. 

17. gavepdv, sc. éora:, which is omitted as in 2. 5. 1263b 34 
where however égora is easily supplied from the preceding line, 
which is not the case here. See note on 1306 a 24 for instances 
of similar omissions, It may be added that 4» is omitted in 1.9. 
1257 a 23 and foap in I. 9. 1257 a 32. 

18. fv xadofoi riwes SdXtyapyiav. Cp. Plato, Rep. 544 C, = 
Seurépa xal Sevrépws eraivovpévn, xadovpévn 8 Sdcyapyxia. "OAcyapyia Is 
not quite the appropriate name, for the few rule in aristocracy also 
(7 (5). 7. 1306 b 25); oligarchy is the form in which the rich mle, 
and that fact should find expression in its name. See, however, 
note on 1331 b 9g. 

19. tadrny thy péOoSor, i.e. the inquiry how to construct each 
kind of democracy. 

advra 7a Syponkd. Cp. Eth. Nic. 9. 4. 1166a 1, rd godutrd 
mpos rous idous wai ols al qudias dpifovrm, and Pol. 7 (5). 11. 13144 
27, Ta Tupayyexd, | 

24. apérepov, ‘in 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 15-28: 6 (4). 6. 1292b 25 
sqq.: 6 (4). 12. 1296 b 26-31’ (Sus.*). 

yiveras. See note on 1304 b 5. 

25. wiH80s is here used in the same sense as djpos (cp. c- 4 
1319 a 19 sq. and 6 (4). 14.1298 b 20 sq., and see note on 1281) 
15). For the use of the two words in the ’A@nvaic» Todereia, 
Kaibel, Stil und Text der Tod. °A6., p. 52 sq. 

26. dy tod mpérou «td. Cp. 6 (4). 12. 1296 b 26-31. Ae 
mocracy in which the peasants and handicraftsmen are supreme 
seems to be regarded by Aristotle as better than one in which the 
peasants, handicraftsmen, and day-labourers are supreme. 

27. rois dudorépors, ‘the two previously mentioned’: cp. Plato, 
Laws 875 A, rq now re xal idip roty audow. 

od pdvov Sapper x.7.A., ‘not only does the democracy differ is 
respect of its becoming better and worse, but also in respect of its 
becoming not the same.’ We should probably supply 4 dames 
with dcadépes. 

32. TH pev ydp dAdrrw. Thus in the first form of democt*) 
(c. 4. 1318 b 27 sqq.) many dnporied are wanting: all judge snd 
elect magistrates, but the most important magistracies are 0% 
accessible to all, and it.is only the less important ones that #* 
filled by lot. Pay is also probably absent, and the assembly is ™ 
supreme over everything. 
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38. xpijoipov 8° gxacrov adtév yvwpifew x«.t.. Aira», i.e. rép 
rais Snpoxparias axodovOovvrey. The fact that a knowledge of the 
institutions which go with each kind of democracy is useful in 
correcting existing examples of each form, as well as in instituting 
new ones, is an additional reason for studying them, though the 
question which Aristotle now has before him is how the various 
kinds of each constitution should be sstr/uted (1317 a 13 8qq.). For 
the thought cp. 6 (4). 1. 1289 a 3 sqq., and for the language 1. 11. 
1259 2 33 8q. For mpds rd xaracxevd{ew nai mpds ras diopboces, Cp. 
Polyb. 3. 118. 12, cai pds ras ray wodtrevpdray diopbdces cal xara- 
oxeuds. 

35. [yrodos pév ydp «.7.X,, ‘(for errors are committed for want of 
this knowledge, | for’ etc. Some dporud are fatal to democracies, 
and some édcyapyixd to oligarchies (7 (5). 9. 1309 b 20 8q.), others 
are not. 

36. dwavra 1a oixeta must be taken with mpds thy Swé8eow: cp. 
Polyb. 5. 105. 1, olxelos ypnodpevos Adyos mpds rv Spun» abrov rip» fdq 
mpoxarerxevagcpemy Und ray rou Anunrpiov mapaiveceep. 

37. nabdwep «.t-A., in 7 (5). 9. 1309 b 18 sqq. 

39. vuvi Se rd duspara nal rd HOn Kal dv édievrar éywner, 
‘but now let us speak of the demands of democratic constitutions 
and their ethical character and the things they aim at.’ Aristotle 
tacitly distinguishes these matters from the institutions through 
which democracies seek to attain their aims (rd 8nporiud). Nuvi 
must occur but rarely in Aristotle’s writings, for it is omitted in 
the Index Aristotelicus. Ta agspara = ‘ quae requiruntur in demo- 
cratia, cf. dgwiv, postulare, et indbeors ris 8npoxparixzs wodtreias, 40° 
(Bon. Ind. 70a 46: see also Coray’s note). So in Plato, Laws 
690 A, détdpara rov re dpyeww cai apyeoOas is rendered by Stallbaum 
‘Anspriiche. With ra dgcopara xal ra §6n should probably be 
supplied ré» dnpoxparcav, not ray wodsreay, and al Snpoxparias with 
épievras, For ra 96n rév dnpoxpariy cp. 5 (8). 1. 1337 a 14 Sqq- 
and Rhet. 1. 8. 13664 12, and for Sy epiewras 1366 a 2 8qq. 

40. ‘Ywdé8eors péy ody x.t.d. Cp. Rhet. 1. 8. 1366a 4. Stahr C.2, 
and Welldon apparently take tmdéeors to be the subject of the 
sentence, but perhaps it is better (with Sus.) to make it the predi- 
cate. In either case it takes up ra dfepara, 39, and means ‘ the 
fundamental postulate’ (cp. 7 (5). 11. 13144 38 8q.). 

41. todro yap Adyaw eid@acw «7A. Cp. Plato, Rep. 562 B sq. 
and see note on 1291 b 34. The words rovro yap Adyew eldbacw, 
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ws dv pdvy ty wodireig ravry peréxorras (SC. Tovs wodéras) dAevbepias 
have been interpreted in two different ways. Sus. translates them 
thus, ‘ist es doch Dies, was man immer im Munde zu fithren 
pflegt, als ob man in dieser Verfassung allein der Freiheit gendese’; 
he seems, therefore, to take rovro to refer to the preceding sen- 
tence, trdbeors pdr obv ris Snpoxparins wodtreias €Aevbepia, but Sepulveda, 
who translates, ‘sic enim dici consuevit, in sola populari republice 
homines libertate ftui,’ appears to refer rovro to ds dy pdon ry solsren 
raury peréxovras edevOepias, i.e. not to what precedes, but to what 
follows, and so do Giph. and Stahr, the latter translating, ‘und es 
ist eine ganz gewdhnliche Behauptung, dass nur die Birger einer 
solchen Verfassung die Freiheit wirklich gendssen.’ Perhaps the 
latter interpretation is to be preferred (for the use of és with the 
participle cp. 6 (4). 9. 1294b 19 sqq. and 2. 12. 12748 25 84.) 
Tovrov yap croxd{ecOai hac: racay dnpoxpariay seems to be added not 
in proof of the assertion which precedes it, that freedom is enjoyed 
only in a democracy, for obviously it does not prove the truth of this 
assertion, but in justification of the mention of freedom— (freedom, 
I say,] for’ etc. Aristotle probably has Plato, Rep. 562 B sq. before 
him, where the two things had already been brought into connexion 
with each other, democracy being described as insatiable in its quest 
of freedom, and democrats being represented as holding that no 
one who is by nature a freeman will deign to live under any other 
constitution. 
1. rodrou = ris eXevbepias. See note on 1330 b 8. 
2. ddevOepiag S82 xr. Cp. Eurip. Suppl. 390 Bothe, 404 
Dindorf, 
ov yap dpyeras 

évds mpds dv8pds, GAN’ eAevOépa #Aus. 

dnuos 8 axioce diadoxaiow ey pépes 

emaveiacry. 
Aristotle is here reproducing the conception of freedom entertained 
by of dnporexof (cp. 11), not giving his own, as to which see vol. | 
p. 246 and notes on 1259 a 39 and 1310 27. It should b 
noticed that in 7 (5). 9. 13104 28 sqq. éAcvbepia is distinguished 
from rd rd mActoy elvac xuptov. The Snporiof read much into the 
conception of freedom which does not strictly belong to * 
According to them freedom implied two things—r. an equal sh 
for each citizen (7)—whether in everything, property included, 
not, we do not learn—and consequently an interchange of ruliné 
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and being ruled, and also the supremacy of the will of the majority, 
or in other words of the poor, for the poor are in a majority ; and 
2. living as one likes. Both these sides are recognized in the con- 
ception of freedom by Pericles in his Funeral Oration (Thuc. 2. 
37-3: see the remarks of L. Schmidt, Ethik der alten Griechen, 2. 
233 8q.). These notions of freedom differ in one respect from those 
current among ourselves. We do not hold that freedom implies 
an interchange of ruling and being ruled, or in other words that 
no one is free who has not from time to time a turn of office. 
This was a view likely to prevail in communities like the Greek 
City-States, in which a person excluded from office felt himself to be 
on a level with a resident-alien (3. 5. 1278a 37 sq.). We still, how- 
ever, often identify freedom with ‘ government by majority’ (Seeley, 
Introduction to Political Science, p. 158), and with ‘ permission 
to do what you like’ (ibid. p. 119). Among us, again, as among 
the Greeks, freedom is often construed as bound up with equality, 
so that it eventually involves the supremacy of the majority, or in 
other words the poor, over the rich, a state of things in which 
equality disappears. It will be observed that here as elsewhere 
Aristotle regards the demands characteristic of democracies as 
originating not in conscious self-seeking, but in a mistaken, perhaps 
a biassed (3. 9. 1280a 14 sqq.), theory of what is just and of what 
freedom implies. The teaching of the passage before us does not 
quite agree with that of 3. 8, where it is implied that democracy is 
a constitution in which the poor are supreme, whether they are in 
a majority or not, nor with that of 7 (5). 1. 1301 b 28-39 and 
Eth. Nic. 5. 6. 1131 a 25 sqq., where rd Snporcdy dina is treated 
as a form of rd car’ d£iay dinascoy. See note on 1288 a 22. It will 
be noticed that Aristotle says nothing about sappnoia, or the free 
expression of opinion, in connexion with freedom, and nothing 
about publicity of government. Nor does he mention the tendency 
of Greek democracy to extend citizenship to persons of semi- 
alien or semi-servile or illegitimate birth, of which we read in 3. 5. 
1278a 26 sqq. His account of freedom, indeed, can hardly be 
made to include this tendency. 

3. 1d low dye, sc. rods woXtras (cp. 7). 

4, tovrou 8 Svrog x.rA. This conclusion appears not to be 
accepted in c. 3. 1318a 11-b 1, where it is argued that if all are to 
have an arithmetically equal share, the rich and the poor must not 
be thrown together into one undivided aggregate and supremacy 
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given to a majority of that aggregate, but that supremacy should 
be given to a majority of the rich and a majority of the poor, or if 
the two majorities do not agree, to that combination of rich and 
poor which possesses the larger amount of property. 

5. wat 3 me Gv 8déy roig wAcloot, Tour elvar [nat] rédos acl 
tour elvar rd Sixatovy, ‘and that what is decided by the majonty, 
this is the crown of the matter, and this is that which is just.’ Tdes 
here is ‘ operis perfectio et absolutio ’ (Bon. Ind. 753 a 47, b 6: Sas’ 
Ind. s.v.). For the repetition of rodro cp. 4 (7). 3. 1325 b 11, remy 
xaddy dxodovéeivy xai rovrp welberOa dixasov: § (8). 3. 13388 II: 
Xen. Mem. 2. 2. 13, rovrp dixny re éririOnos nai dmodoxiud{ovea om 4 
dpxew rovrov: Plato, Gorg. 510 C, obros péya €» ravry ry mode: bor 
gerat, rovroy obdeis xaipwy ddunoa: [Demosth.] Or. Fun. c. 36: 
Polyb. 6. 8. 2, of sroAXol rovras éxypavro mpocrdras cai rovrots emérpere 
nept apav. See also note on 1284 b 28. 

10. For the attraction of &v into the gender of Spo» cp. Fr in 1.9. 
1256 b 40. 

11. ty 82 13 Liv ds BoUNerai ts. See note on 13102 27, aM 
compare the appeal of Nicias to the Athenians in Thuc. 7. 69, 
rpidos re ris eAevOepwrarns tropspynoKey Kai ris éy airy dversrdcrov FSU 
és rqv diaray eoveias: cp. also 6 (4). 3. 12904 28 sq., where its 
implied that democracy is an dveiévn wal padaxy modcreia. Aristotle 
does not say, as he says of the other sign of freedom, that all te 
dnuortxoi regarded this asa mark of democracy, and it appears from 
-7 (5). 9. 1310a 25 sqq. that ‘living as one pleases’ was a col 
comitant only of extreme democracies, notwithstanding that it i 
treated here as a characteristic of democracy in general. It would 
seem, indeed, from 7 (5). 9. 1310a 22 sqq. (cp. 7 (5). 7. 13078 
34 sqq.) that in oligarchies also the oligarchs were allowed to 40 
what they pleased. That a ‘desire of the individual to be let alont, 
to do as he pleases, indulge his impulses, follow out his projects, 
‘has been extremely strong’ in the United States is remarked by 
Mr. Bryce (American Commonwealth, 3. 268). On the other hand, 
Mr. Lecky remarks (Democracy and Liberty, ed. 1, 1. 213) tht! 
‘in our own day no fact is more incontestable and conspicuous 
than the love of democracy for authoritative regulation,’ extendi0g 
in his view apparently to habits of life (ibid. 1. 462). 

18. eiwep rod Soudevovros, sc. dori. See note on 13108 37: 

14. évreidey 8 dfjrube «-r.A. Cp. Plato, Rep. 562, 563D, and 
Laws 698 A, 701 B. 
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16. nat cupBddrAcra: tadry «7.X., ‘and in this way [this second 
criterion of freedom] contributes to the freedom based on equality.’ 
See Bon. Ind. 714b 57sqq. SBonitz, however (715 a 2sq.), places 
a note of interrogation after his quotation of the passage before as, 
possibly regarding it as corrupt. 

17 sqq. The logical connexion of 1317 b 17-1318 a 3 with what 
has preceded in 1317 a 40—b 17 is as follows :—-democracy means 
a turn of office for all and a share for all in deliberative and judicial 
work, and also the supremacy of the many; hence whatever facili- 
tates the access of all to office and to deliberative and judicial work 
is democratic, and also the aggrandizement of the assembly and 
the enfeeblement of the magistrates. - Now the access of all to 
office is facilitated by the use of the lot in appointments to most 
offices, by the absence or smallness of property-qualifications for 
office, by the prohibition of a repeated tenure of most offices, and 
by a short tenure of most offices; hence all these things are 
democratic. So, too, is the provision of pay for office-holders 
and for members of the assembly and dicasteries, for this measure 
facilitates the access of all to office and to deliberative and judicial 
work. The enfeebling of offices of life-long tenure, if any such 
offices are permitted to exist, is also democratic, and the substitu- 
tion of the lot for election in appointments to them. This follows 
from the rule that the tenure of office should be short, and that 
appointments to offices should be made by lot. The sentence 
1317 b 38-41 stands in no logical connexion with 1317 a 40-b 17, 
and Sus. is probably right in bracketing it. 

17. rodrwy 8 dwoxeipdvew «.7A., ‘and these things being the 
starting-point and the principle [of democracy] being such, the 
following institutions are democratic.’ For 6 rototros in the sense 
of ‘the following’ and referring not, as it commonly does, to some- 
thing already mentioned but to something about to be mentioned, 
cp. 5 (8). 2. 1337b 6 sqq. and see note on that passage. For 
rovrey Uroxeyévow COMpare (with Bon. Ind. 797 b 46 sqq.) Phys. 4. 
4-211 a 6 sq., De Gen. An. 4. 1. 766a 16 sqq., and Rhet. 2. 4. 
1381 a 3 sqq., and for rosvrns obons ris apxns Pol. 7 (5). 1. 1302 a 
5 8qq. By ‘the principle of democracy’ Aristotle means freedom in 
the two senses mentioned by him. He arranges his list of demo- 
cratic institutions under the three heads of dpyai, rd dicaorixdy, and 
7d Bovdevdpevoy. It is evident from this list that the aim of Greek 
democracy was twofold—r. to give all the citizens a turn of office, 
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at any rate so far as regards offices not needing special experience, 
and also a share either in all kinds of judicial work or in the more 
important kinds of it, and to enable the poor by pay to act as 
officials and dicasts: 2. by making the assembly supreme over all 
matters, or all important matters, and providing pay for its members 
to secure the supremacy of the poor over the rich. In modem 
democracies a popular assembly and popular dicasteries no longer 
find a place, nor does the lot, but the two aims indicated by Aristolle 
are still traceable in democratic institutions. ‘Rotation in office’ is 
demanded by democratic feeling in the United States (Bryce, 
American Commonwealth, 2. 482), and the supremacy of the wil 
of the poorer class is an universal accompaniment of democracy. 
It will be noticed that the uniformity of nurture education snd 
dress which is dwelt upon as democratic in 6 (4). 9. 1294 b 19 8q¢- 
is not referred to here, nor are the matters which are so described 
in 8 (6). 4. 1319 b 27 sqq. and in "Aé. HoA.c.9. No mention is mad 
of the preference of democracy for boards of magistrates in coa- 
parison with single magistrates (7 (§). 1. 1301 b 25 sq.) and for 
a multiplicity of small magistracies (Plato, Polit. 303 A), or of its 
disapproval of the holding of two paid offices together (Demos 
c. Timocr. cc. 123, 150), or of the ostracism, or of the democratic 
tendency to publicity in government and in judicial proceedings, 
of secret voting. Nor, as has been noticed already (see note on 3); 
is anything said of the tendency of Greek democracy to admit 
to citizenship persons of semi-alien or semi-servile or illegitimate 
birth, of which we read in 3. 5. 1278a 26sqq. In Hat. 3. 80 the 
Persian ,Otanes says of democracy, wdA@ pév dpyas dpye, inabew 
8¢ dpxny dye, Bovdewyara 3 wavra és 7d owdy avadépes. The second of 
these characteristics of democracy is not included by Aristotle ® 
his enumeration of ra 8nporexd. 

18. 1d aipetobar tds dpxds wdvras dx wdyrev. Not many offices 
will be elective (cp. 20 sq.), but to those that are all the citizens wil 
elect out of all. In the case both of electors and of elected restrictions 
will be eschewed, whether connected with wealth or birth or age: 
An ‘ordo certus magistratuum’ will not be in harmony with uk 
spirit of a democracy, because it places restrictions of age on te 
choice of the electors. A democracy, however, will be apt to plc 
restrictions on the repeated tenure of the same office, unless i 5 
connected with war. It deserves notice that Greek democracies 40 
not appear to have attempted to make the rich and noble ineligible 
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for office, whereas at Florence the nobles were made incapable of 
holding most offices (Duffy, Tuscan Republics, p. 163). 

19. 13 dpxew wdvras pév éxdorou dxactor 8 év péper wdévrwv. The 
democratic principle is that all the citizens rule over each individual, 
and yet that their rule over him is balanced by the fact that he has 
his turn of ruling over all. If the individual citizen submits to be 
ruled by all, he does so not as one excluded from rule, but as one 
who has his turn of ruling. This does not seem to be true of 
the first form of democracy, for in it only yrepepos will hold the 
greatest offices (c. 4. 1318 b 27:sqq.). It is also obvious that the 
rule exercised by all over each individual citizen is of a more 
absolute nature than the rule exercised over all by the individual 
citizen as a temporary holder of office. We see, however, that the 
Greek conception of democracy involved not only the rule of all 
the citizens over the individual citizen, but also a rotation of office 
among the individual citizens. The individual citizen in a Greek 
democracy expected, in fact, not only to rule as a part of the 
collective citizen-body, but also individually as an official. Cp. 
2. 2. 1261 a 30 sqq. 

20. rd xAnpwrds elvar ras dpxds  wdoas | Soar pi epwerpias 
Sdovrar xai téxvns. It is not the mere use of the lot in appointments 
to magistracies that is characteristic of democracy, but its use in 
appointments to all magistracies or all but a few. In Rhet. 1. 8. 
1365 b 31 Sq. democracy is similarly defined as a constitution ¢» 4 
«Anpe Stavépovras ras apxds: cp. Plato, Rep. §57 A. Aristotle omits 
to add ée ndvrwy with xAnperds, but this is what he means, for the 
lot would not be democratic if it was not éx sdvrev. A limited lot 
finds a place in oligarchy (6 (4). 15. 1300b 2). Isocrates (Areop. 
§ 23) had already urged that the lot is not really as democratic as 
a well-regulated system of election, inasmuch as it allows persons 
not friendly to democracy to find their way into office. At Athens, 
however, all persons appointed to office had to undergo a strict 
8oxipacia, which would exclude persons of this kind (Lys. Or. 13. 
c. Agorat. c. 10). For the exception from the rule prescribing 
the lot of offices demanding experience and skill cp. 6 (4). 14. 
1298a 27 sq. Among these offices would be those of the stratégi 
(c. 8. 1322 a 32 sqq.: 7 (5). 9. 1309b 4 8qq.), of some great financial 
officers, of envoys, though envoys were not in strictness dpyovres 
(see note on 1299 a 19), and perhaps in some States of auditors 
and bouleutae, for these offices are said in c. 8. 1322a 32-b 17 
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to require much experience. The following offices are mentioned 
in °A@. Hod. c. 43 inzf. as elective at Athens in the time of Aristotle 
—those of the raplas orpanierixéy, of of del 1d Oeopendy, and of é rev 
xonvay éxyednrys, aS well as all those connected with war. It is 
difficult to think that there ever was a democracy in which all offices 
without exception were filled by lot—one, for instance, in which 
the generals were appointed by lot. 

22. rd ph ded ryptparos x.r.A. See note on 1294 b 7. 

23. 73 ph Bis dv adrdy dpxew «rd. Cp. 6 (4). 15. 12998 10, 
and 3. I. 1275.4 24 sq.: also 'A@. Hod. c. 62, dpxew 3¢ vas pév ears 
wddepor dpxds é[fec}rs wAcovdus, rév 3° GAdey ovdeniay, whye Bowles 
Sis (see Sandys’ note on this passage). It is easy to see how much 
this exception must have added to the influence of the magistraces 
connected with war, and especially to the influence of the strathgi, 
for they must have stood to the other magistrates, or most of thes, 
in the relation in which skilled persons stand to novices. Perices 
was elected stratégus at Athens fifteen years in succession (Pist 
Pericl. c. 16) and Phocion forty-five times (Plut. Phoc. c. 8). ‘Tbe 
re-election of stratégi of proved efficiency was the rule at Athens’ 
(Beloch, Attische Politik seit Perikles, p. 267). There seems (0 
have been some laxity at Athens in the application of the mk 
against a repeated tenure of the same office, for Lysias (Or. 3° 
c. Nicom. c. 29) and Demosthenes (Prooem. 55. p. 1461) compam 
that it was applied to unimportant offices and neglected in the a& 
of important ones. Restrictions on the repeated tenare of offices 
were not peculiar to democratic States ; aristocracies like the Lact 
daemonian went even further than democracies usually did, a 
imposed restrictions on the repeated tenure of some offices connected 
with war; thus the Lacedaemonian office of vavapyes could no 
be held twice (Xen. Hell. 2. 1. 7: see however Grote, His. d 
Greece, 9. 359 and note 3). In the aristocratical Republic d 
Ragusa the Rector held his office but for one month and 3 
re-eligible only after an interval of two years (T. G. Jacks 
Dalmatia, 2. 311). At San Marino, the constitution of whic 5 
a sort of dpcroxparia, the two Captain Regents hold office for # 
months and are not re-eligible for twelve years (E. Armstrong ® 
Macmillan's Magasine, No. 375, Jan. 1891, p. 200). Some dear 
cracies are less rigid in this matter than others. Mr. Bryce remats 
(American Commonwealth, 2. 405, note), that ‘the tendency # 
Switzerland to re-elect the same men to the legislature and 
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public office has doubtless worked as much for good in politics 
there as the opposite tendency works for evil in the United States.’ 

4 Sdtydacs 4 SAiyas. See Vahlen on Poet. 14. 1454 1, and note 
on 12964 38. 

24. 7rd ddtyoxpoviovs «.7.A. The aim in this matter, as in 
prohibitions of a repeated tenure, was that as many might share 
in office as possible: cp. 2. 11. 1273 b 12.sqq. In the early days 
of Greek democracy this principle was neglected (7 (5). 10. 1310b 
21 Sq.). 

25. rd SixdLew wdvtas nai dx wdvrew x.r.d. Cp. 6 (4). 16. 1300 b 
38 sqq., 1301 a II sq. 

26. tév wrciotevy nai Tav peyiorwy nal Tay xupwrdrev. Cp. 
"AO. Tod. c. 3. 1. 35, ra wAciora cal ra péyiora ray dy rz mode, and 
c. 8. L. 21, ra Da ra wheiora xal rd pépora roy wodsr[ x lov, and Plut. 
Lycurg. et Num. Comp. c. 4, ra xupssrara nal pépora ris vopobecias. 

28. woditeias. Cp. 6 (4). 16. 1300b 20, dca els rH sodereiay 
Peper. 

tév iSiev cuvadAaypdrwr. Some causes of this kind at any rate 
involved large interests (6 (4). 16. 1300 b 22 8q.). 

Td Thy éxxdnoiay nupiav elvar wdvrew xt.d. Cp. 6 (4). 14. 1298 a 
28 sqq. and see note on 33. Compare also Cic. pro Flacc. c. 7, 
Graecorum autem totae respublicae sedentis. contionis temeritate 
administrantur, and Plato, Polit. 303 A, njv & ad rov sAnGous (apyyy) 
Kata nayra dobevy xal under pyre ayabdy pyre xaxov ptya Suvapemy os 
mpos tas GAdas dia rd ras apxas éy raury dvavevepnobar xara opixpa eis 
woddovs. But I do not remember that Plato, or indeed any one 
else before Aristotle, calls attention to the characteristic of democracy 
pointed out in the passage before us. ‘ All the main features of 
American government may be deduced from two principles. One 
is the sovereignty of the people... . The second principle, itself 
a consequence of this first one, is the distrust of the various organs 
and agents of government’ (Bryce, American Commonwealth, 1. 407). 
It is an accepted principle in the United States that ‘legislatures, 
officials, and all other agents of the sovereign people ought to be 
strictly limited by law, by each other, and by the shortness of the 
terms of office’ (ibid. 3. 267). For xupiay répy peylorer cp. 2. 9. 
1270 b 78q. and Xen. Cyrop. 8. 5. 22. 

80. rev 8 dpydy Sypotixdraroy Boudy «.7.A. One reason for 
this may be gathered from 3. 11. 1282 a 29 sqq., where it appears 
that the property-qualification for membership of the Boulé was 
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cummonly small, while the property-qualifications for the oMiFiice,s 
of orparnydéce and rapias were larger. 

833. eis abrév yap dvdye «1d. Cp. 6 (4). 15. 13008 4, dear: 
avtoi xpivovow, and ‘AO, Tod. C. 41, drdavrav yap ards avrdéy resoiqery 
6 8npos Kuptov, cat mdvra Storxeiras Wodhiopace «at Scacrrnpiors, ev ob 6 
Siuds corw 6 kparav’ eal yap ali r|isBovdis xpioes eis rv Sjpor eAghvbocw. 
Deliberative and administrative decisions are referred to, as well as 
judicial ones: see vol. i. p. 230, note 1, and cp. 3. 15. 12864 2694,, 
4 (7). 8. 1328 b 13 sqq., and 6 (4). 14. 1298 a 6 sqq. 

34. xadiep efpnra: wpétepoy dv ry e0d8q rH mpd Tadrys. This 
refers to 6 (4). 15. 1299 b 38-1300a 4. For this reference cp. 
Cc. 4. 1318 b 7, éy rots wpd rovrey Adyos, and see vol. ii. p. xxvii It 
is possible that 4 yébodes 4 mpd ravrns includes both the Sixth (old 
Fourth) and the Seventh (old Fifth) Book. The Eighth (old Sixth) 
Book is supplementary to them. 

35. grata 1d prcbodopeiv x... It appears that the burdea 
imposed on the revenue by the payment of the assembly dicasteries 
and magistracies was often diminished by restricting payment i 
the case of the assembly to those of its meetings which weft 
termed «ipsa, meetings which took place at Athens only once in 
each prytany ('A6. Tod. c. 43: Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and 
Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 285 sq.), or indeed by going farther and 
paying not all the magistracies, but only ‘those whose members 
required to have a common table,’ for this appears to be tk 
meaning of rav dpxay ds dvdyen cuggrreivy per’ dAAnAwy, not ‘te 
magistracies which required to take their meals with each otbet. 
At Athens after the disaster at Syracuse it was ordained ris épx* 
dpicbous dpyew dnacas éws dv 6 mddepos 7, wAny Tray éyvea doxete! 
kai trav mpuravewr of dv dow (’AO. Tod. c. 29. |. 30). We know 
that at Athens the prytaneis of the Boulé and their secretaries took 
their meals together (AO. Hod. c. 43. 1. 10 sq.: Demosth. De Fak 
Leg. cc. 190, 249), and that the archons did the same (Aé. Ds. 
c. 62: c. 3. 1. 30 sq.), and also the stratégi (Demosth. De Fas 
Leg. c. 190: Gilbert, Beitr. zur innern Gesch. Athens, p. 30)- 
This custom no doubt did much to alleviate the defects of a” 
administrative system in which boards of magistrates were largely 
employed. We hear the same thing of the ephors at Sparta (Gilbert 
Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 52 sq.); and 
of magistrates elsewhere (Plut. Cimon, c. 1: Aen. Poliorc. 11. 3) 
Aristotle himself evidently intends the most important boards o 
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nagistrates in his ‘best State’ to have each its common table 
4 (7). 12. 13314 25), among them apparently those of the stratégi 
ind rapia (7 (5). 9. 1309 8 33 8qq.), and he probably means his 
gronomi to have a common table too (4 (7). 12. 1331 b 14 8qq.). 
The question, indeed, arises, what boards of magistrates in Greek 
States had not a common table, and the answer is not easy. Those 
yoards would be least likely to have one whose business was not 
f a nature to call for promptitude in joint action. A similar 
custom prevailed in the cities of mediaeval Italy. The priors at 
Florence not only took their meals together, but ‘slept together’ 
Perrens, La Civilisation Florentine, p. 49). As to the cipia 
ixxAnoias it should be noticed that at Athens attendance at them 
was paid at a higher rate than attendance at other meetings of the 
issembly (AO. IloA. c. 62). 

88. [&r dreBh . . . 41, Bavavoia}. I follow Sus. in bracketing 
chis sentence, mainly for the reason given in the note on 1317b 
t'7 8qq. (which see). It may possibly have been written by Aristotle 
limself in the margin of his MS., but, if it was, he can hardly have 
ntended it to be inserted in the text where it stands. Oligarchy 
8 defined by the attributes to which it allots office (cp. 6 (4). 8. 
[2944 9 sqq.), and these are here said to be birth wealth and 
culture ; therefore democracy allots office to the opposite attributes. 
More usually oligarchy is said to allot office to wealth (3. 8. 1280a 
 sq.), and culture is treated rather as a note of aristocracy than 
of oligarchy (6 (4). 15. 1299b 24 8q.), but its connexion with 
dligarchy is explained by 6 (4). 8. 1293 b 37 sq. Notwithstanding 
what is said here as to the liking of democracy for Bavavoia, Aristotle 
tells us in 3. 4. 1277 b 1 sqq. that in some States handicraftsmen 
il.e. @dvaveos) did not share in office till the extreme form of 
democracy came into existence. As to the preference of demo- 
stacy for the lowborn and poor cp. [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 7, 2. 19, 
and 3. 10, Aristoph. Eq. 180 sq., 185 sqq., 217 sq., and Isocr. 
De Pace, § 53. No doubt in a certain sense, as L. Schmidt points 
yt (Ethik der alt. Griechen, 1. 161), ‘indifference to the advantages 
of birth was alien to the spirit of Athenian democracy,’ but it is 
one thing to respect high birth and another to accord it political 
power. ‘A gentleman having been recommended to Mr. Buchanan 
is eminently qualified to fill the post of Minister to Spain, because 
o all other qualities requisite for the position he added that of 
inderstanding and speaking Spanish, the President’s sole reply was 
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‘¢ Oh, that is too damned aristocratic,” and another candidate for the 
office was named’ (Frances Anne Kemble, Further Records, 1848— 
1883). As to this story I may say with Aristotle (7 (5). 10. 13124 
3), ef B¢ ut dm” exeivov, GAX’ en’ GAdov ye Ay yevosro rovro dAnOés. 

41. én 8é réy dpydy xr. Yet cp. 3. 16. 1287a 4 sqq. It has 
not, I think, been noticed that Aristotle here refers to the fate of the 
kingship in many Greek States; this was originally an office held 
for life, but its powers were curtailed (3. 14. 1285 b 13 sqq.), and it 
often came, as at Athens, to be filled by lot. For the change by 
which the archonships at Athens, and among them the office of 
archon basileus, ceased to be elective and came to be filled by lot, 
see °A6, Hod. C. 22, |. 20 8qq. 

3. Ta pev ody... b 5, dporriLouvcw is bracketed by Sus. The 
passage, or at any rate all of it but its first clause, ra pé» odp xowd rais 
dnpoxparias ravr’ éori, looks like a subsequent addition, but it may 
well have been added by Aristotle; the reminiscence of Plato, 
Laws 663 E in 1318 b 1 sqq. (see note) points to this, as well 
as the general character of the passage. 

5. 4} pddcor’ elvar Soxodca Snpoxparia nal Bihpos. Cp. 6 (4). 4. 
1291 b 30-38. In 7 (5). 9. 13104 25 8q., however, Aristotle refers 
to extreme democracies as ai &npoxparias ai pddiora elvat doxovca 
Snpoxparixai: cp. 6 (4). 14. 1298 b 13 sqq. As to djpos, a demos 
comprising both rich and poor would have the best claim to the name. 

6. tov ydp «.r.A. Probably Soxei should be supplied from 
Soxovea in the preceding sentence, for it is clear from 9, ovrw yap 
dy undpxew vopifocer x.r.A., that Aristotle is expressing the opinions 
of others. 

ll. 1rd perd toiro, ‘in the next place:’ cp. 3. 6. 1278b 6, ro 
pera Tavra. 

12. rd riptpara Bredeiv xiAlotg Ta Tay wevraxogiwv, ‘place the 
assessed properties in two groups, so that those of a thousand will 
be equal in value to those of five hundred.’ Cp. c. 6. 1320b 
22 sq., where the phrase recurs, with this difference, however, that 
va rynpara is there used in the sense not of ‘ assessed properties,’ 
but of ‘ property-qualifications.’ 

13. 4 oby odrw Set T1Oévar Thy xard rodro iodrnta, ‘or ought 
we to institute equality in respect of property-qualification not in 
this way, but otherwise?’ For riféva (‘statuere’) cp. Plato, Laws 
Sor A, f pndéy énavepwre, riba 8€ rovro ovrw ; KA. wayramagce pér ody 
rides ving yap ndoaos rais Whos otros 6 véyos. 
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15. dwera . . . AaPdvra . . . rodrous xupious elvar x.r.d. Cp. 
6 (4). 14. 1298 b 21 sqq. For the construction, or want of 
construction, cp. Meteor. 1. 3. 341 a 23, rd d¢ pdAXcora ytyrecOa: dpa 
9 nAlp aire ri» Oepydryra eDAcyor, AapBdvovras rd Suooy ex rey wap’ 
ieiy yryvopéver, and Pol. 2. 9. 12694 40 Sqq., Tas yerrmeoas wédas ... 
ppdepiay eivar cippaxor rois dducrapévos, and see the examples from 
Plato of ‘inversion of government’ collected by Riddell in his 
edition of Plato’s Apology, p. 223, § 271. 

16. rovrous, ‘ these’ and not the 1000 and 500 themselves. The 
advantage of this arrangement would be that supremacy in the State 
would rest with one body of men and not two. 

18. 4 xara 7d wARO0s, SC. Té»” dvb paren. 

gaci ydp of Syporkoi rotro Sixacoy «.7.A. For the omission 
of eipas CD. 2. 3. 1261 b 22, éxacros yap vid» avrov nce roy adbrdy cai 
yevaixa o7 1H» airyy, and 3. 10. 1281 a 34 8q., and Menand. Monost. 
737 (Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 4. 361), 

daciy xaxigrous of wornpoi rovs Kaxovs. 
For the fact cp. c. 2. 1317 b 5 sqq. 

ZO. of 8 dAcyapyixot «7A. Cp. 3. 9. 1280a 22 8qq.: 3. 13. 
1283 a 31 sq.: 7 (5). I. 1301. a 31 8qq.: 7 (5). 12. 13164 39 Sqq. 

nata whiGos odcias, and not cara wAjGos dpbyot ray arOporer 
(cp. 4 (7). 4. 13268 10, xar’ dptOyou yap wAnOos riv dvoxouvrer 
pivoucs Ty peydAny). 

Zl. xpivecOa: Seiv, ‘iudicium esse faciendum ’ (Sepulv.). 

22. 8 m Ay of ddiyo. It is not clear what Greek word or words 
exactly should be supplied (possibly SovAw»ras), and a similar doubt 
recurs in 33, but the sense is clear, ‘ whatever the few decide.’ 

23. nai ydp dav x.rA. Cp. 3. 13. 1283 b 16 sqq. 

26. rév xdouciow nai arréver. See note on 129028 35. 

nabdiep efpynta: wpdtepoy, in 3. 10. 1281 a 14-17. 

80. pi pévroe wdvtws, ‘but not in all ways’: cp. 2. 5. 1263 b 
31, dei per yap elvai wws play cai Thy olxiay cai riv wodwv, GAN’ ov wdvyTes. 

82. ® roig wAeiom, Sc. dudoreper, ‘or to the majority of each,’ 
i.e., for example, if six rich out of ten and twelve poor out of 
twenty agreed. 

day Se rdvavria 86£n, i.e. if the majority of the rich decide in 
one way and the majority of the poor in the opposite way. 

33. 3 re Gy of wielous nai dv 7d tiunpa weiov, ‘ whatever is 
decided by the majority, that is by those whose property-quyalifica- 
tion is greater.’ I take «ai here to be explanatory, as often else- 
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where (see for instance note on 1257b 7). Welldon translates 
the passage in much the same way. Spengel would bracket cai 
or read &» xai in place of xai &», which is the reading of rl, and 
Susemihl, who follows him in the latter change, translates, ‘ das, 
fiir welches sich diejenige von beiden Mehrheiten ausgesprochen 
hat, welche zugleich (mit der tibereinstimmenden Minderheit 
zusammen) die hdhere Schatzung aufweisen kann,’ but Susemihl’s 
equivalent for of wAeiovs is hardly that which would most naturally 
suggest itself to a translator, and it does not seem to me that any 
change is necessary. Aristotle’s language implies that each man’s 
tiunua was recorded and could be readily ascertained, but would 
this be the case with the poor? We gather from 3. 12. 1283 a 17 sq. 
and 6 (4). 13. 1297 a 19 sqq. that of dwopos ov« éxoves rivnua. His 
solution differs from that which the advocates of oligarchy would 
put forward because it takes account of the property of the poor 
and adds it together, whereas oligarchs would claim that the will 
of those who own property in large amounts should prevail, even 
if the total amount of their property is less than the total amount of 
the property of the poor. But if, as Aristotle often tells us, democracy 
implies the supremacy of the will of the numerical majority, is the 
arrangement which he recommends here suitable to a democracy ? 

34. dofe Se «.7.X., Sc. ravavria, ‘and a conflicting decision was 
arrived at by six of the rich and fifteen of the poorer. For rots €€ 
see note on 1259 a 27, and Kihner, Ausfiihrl. gr. Gramm., ed. 2, 
§ 465. 13 (ed. Gerth, § 465. 13. ¢). 

88. rodro, i.e. rd rovros 8dfav. Cp. ratra in I. 2. 12524 33. 
“Eorw is apparently to be supplied (cp. 32). See notes on 1306a 24 
and 13174 17. 

dav Sé foo. cupmicwa, i.e. ruywow scvyres (Bon. Ind. 8.v. cup- 
minrey). 

40. For diya yévnras see critical note. 

1. dwoxAnpwréor, ‘sorte decernendum est’ (Bon. Ind. s. v.). 

4 GAXo Te ToLodToy wointdoy. Aristotle would perhaps suggest 
that if the votes should be equal, those voting No should win (cp. 
6 (4). 14. 1298b 34 sqq.). For other modes of meeting the 
difficulty referred to in the case of a dicastery cp. Julian, Or. 3. 
114 D, ’A@nmoc pér ody haciy, Ore rots matpiots EGeow expa@vro Kai éCwp 
Tois otxeloss wWetOdpevos vdpors peydAny Kal woAvawperoy oixovyres TOA, €t 
more Tay Sinaldvrway ai Wipe xar’ icov yevowro rois pevyouvas mpds rovs 
Scaxovras, rh» ths ‘AOnvas emriBeperny te thy dixny apAncew pédXovre 
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aroAvew dude ris alrias, roy per ewcyovra Thy Kariyopiay rou Soxeiv ecvat 
auxopdrrny, rov 8¢, ds elxds, Tov Boxeiy Evoxov elvar rq wownpevpars: see 
also the agreement regulating the relations of Oeantheia and 
Chaleion (Hicks, Greek Historical Inscriptions, No. 31: Meister, 
Rechtsvertrag zwischen Chaleion und Ojianthea, p. 35 sqq.). 

GAAd wepi pev tod toou nal rod Sixaiou x«.r.A. Here there is an 
allusion to a common saying which has come down to us among 
the Tvepas pordorsyor ascribed to Menander, though the saying, if 
not the verse, is probably older than Menander (Monost. 178: 
Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 345), 

evpeiy rd Bixaroy wavrayas ov padkor. 
Aristotle also remembers Fare, Laws 663 E, caddy per 7 cAnbea, & 
feve, val pdripor® oixe py od pgdior civar weiBev: cp. Eryxias, 405 
B, carapabev 8 airdy éya Sri loop ein weicat, Swep dy 1d Aeyouevow AiBoy 
épnoa «7A. For rois duvapevous wdeoverreiy Cp. 4 (7). 2. 1324) 10. 

4. dei ydp [nrofor «.7.d. Cp. Rhet. 1. 3. 1358b 36, as 8 ovx 
ducov rovs dorvyeirovas xara8ovdoveba cai rovs pydéy ddixovrras, (ol 
aupBovdrevorres) rmodAdxis ov8ev pporrifover. 

_ 6. Anpoxpariéy 8 odcdy rerrdpew «rd. Five in 6 (4). 4. 1291 b C. 4. 
30 sqq., four in 6 (4). 6. 1292 b 22 sqq. In feAriorn per erA. and 

in c. 6. 1320b 21 sqq. a question is answered which has been 
raised in c. I. 1317 @ 13 8q. 

7. nabdwep dv rois mpd rodtew d\dxOn Adyots. The reference is to 
6 (4). 4. 1291 b 30 sqq. and 6 (4). 11. 1296b 3 sqq. For & rois 
mpo rourwy Adyos Cp. Cc. 2. 1317 b 34 8q. 

gor. Sé xai dpxacordmm wacév adm, ‘and this kind of democracy 
is also the most ancient of all; but I call it first [not for this 
reason, but] in the sense in which one might range different kinds 
of demos in groups {as first or second].’ The demos which is 
supreme in the first kind of democracy is first because it is best 
(cp. 6 (4). 11. 1296 b 3 sqq.). That the most moderate form of 
democracy was also the most ancient is confirmed by the fact that 
the earliest democracies resembled polities (6 (4). 13. 1297 b 
24 Sq.). 

9. B&Arioros ydp Sipos 6 yewpyuds dor. The agricultural 
demos is best, 1. because it is snable owing to the small 
amount of property it possesses to attend the assembly frequently, 
and further because owing to its need of the necessaries of life it 
devotes itself closely to its work and does not covet the goods of 
others, and indeed prefers a life of business toa life of office-holding 
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and politics (compare for the antithesis c. 4. 1319 a 30-32), unless 
office offers a prospect of large gains, so that, if it asks for any 
share of political power, it asks only for the right of electing the 
magistrates and reviewing their conduct in office: 2. because its 
life is not devoid of virtue, like the lives of handicraftsmen, shop- 
keepers, and day-labourers (this is implied in 1319a 24 sqq.). 
The yewopyoi were often hoplites (6 (4). 4. 1291 a 30 sq.), and 
they would make good soldiers, like the herdsmen and shepherds 
whose military efficiency Aristotle praises in 1319a 22 sqq. The 
members of both these classes probably had less alien or servile 
blood in their veins than the members of the classes to which 
Aristotle prefers them, but of this he says nothing. It seems clear 
from his language in 1319 a 6 sqq., which implies that when the 
_ demos sold or lost its land it ceased to be an agricultural demos, 
that his agricultural demos is a demos of peasant-proprietors (see 
Liddell and Scott s.v. yeapyds), but he does not, like modern 
believers in the ‘ magic of property,’ trace its good qualities to this 
fact. Most of the Greek States which were still vigorous in the 
third century B.c. were States with a demos of small cultivating 
landowners or else a pastoral demos (e. g. the Achaeans, Arcadians, 
Macedonians, and Aetolians), and ancient States in general often 
began to decline when these classes disappeared and were re- 
placed by slaves or serfs, but Aristotle does not seem to have 
observed this, or he would not have advised that the tillers of the 
soil in his ‘best State’ should be slaves or serfs, as he does 
in 4 (7). 10. 1330a 25 sqq. We see that he is not so much 
enamoured of an agricultural demos as to introduce it into his 
‘best State,’ though he holds that it forms the fittest basis for 
a democracy. ‘We scarcely ever find [in Greek writers] any 
recognition of the fact that a strong and healthy race of peasants 
together with an industrious middle class is the best means of 
maintaining the life of a State’ (Bltiimner, Home Life of the 
Ancient Greeks, Eng. Trans., p. 493). ‘ Jefferson regarded agri- 
culture as so much the best occupation for citizens that he was 
alarmed by the rumour that the cod-fish of the north-eastern coasts 
were coming down to the shores of Virginia and Carolina, lest the 
people of those States should ‘“‘ be tempted to catch them, and com- 
merce, of which we have already too much, should receive an acces- 
sion”’ (Bryce, American Commonwealth, 2. 359 note). Aristotle 
nowhere includes in his enumeration of the different kinds of djpos 
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such a dqpos as existed in the Lacedaemonian State, one composed 
not of small cultivating landowners resident in the country, but of 
small non-cultivating landowners resident in Sparta. Would he 
prefer a demos of the cultivating type to a demos of this sort? 

10. Sore xai woreiy evBdxera: Sypoxpariay «.7.A., ‘and so it is 
also possible to institute a democracy [as well as other forms of con- 
stitution, such as oligarchy], where the mass of the citizens lives by 
agriculture or pastoral farming,’ for—Aristotle in effect continues— 
a demos of this kind will claim only a small measure of political 
power. He probably intends here to correct a common impression 
that under these circumstances an oligarchy was the only constitu- 
tion in place: cp. Plut. Themist. c. 19, of rpedxovra . . . oldpevos rihv 
pep cava Gddarray dpyny yeveow elvas Snpoxparias, oAtyapyia 8 frrov 
dvoxepaiverry tovs yewpyouvras, and Eurip. Suppl. 406 Bothe (420 
Dindorf), 

yaxdvos 3 dyyp sens, 

el xai yévocro pH ayabns, Epyeov vro 

oux dy Suvasro mpds Ta Koiv’ awoSderes, 
An oligarchy existed at Epidaurus (Plut. Quaest. Gr. c. 1), and no 
doubt in many other places, when the demos consisted for the most 
part of cultivators of the soil. However, democracies of the 
agricultural type may be traced at Athens in the days of Solon and 
Peisistratus (7 (5). 5. 1305a 18 sqq.: Isocr. Areop. § 52), and in 
far later times at Elis (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 102), at Mantineia 
(1318 b 23 sqq.), at Aphytis (1319 a 14 sqq.), in the cities of 
Achaia (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 105), and probably elsewhere in 
the Peloponnesus. 

ll. &a pev ydp rd ph wodAt odciay dxew «.t.h. Cp. 13194 
30 sqq., 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 25 sq., and 6 (4). 6. 1292b 25 sqq. If 
they had had a large amount of property or none at all, they would 
have had more leisure (6 (4). 6. 1293. 6 sqq., 18 8q.). Compare 
the picture of the Roman demos in early times which we find in 
Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 7. 58. The ruling class in the first form of 
oligarchy has ‘ not a very large amount of property’ (6 (4). 6. 1293 
a 12 sq.), but that is a different thing. 

18. 8d 8d 73 ph dxew rdvyayxaia x7.A. Cp. 6 (4). 6. 1292 b 25 
sqq., where we read of rd yeapyudy, that €xovow dpyaldpevos (Hv, ob 
dvvaryras 82 cyoAdd{ew. The cultivators had a small amount of 
property, but had not the necessaries of life. There is no incon- 
sistency in this, for in 2. 7. 1267.4 9 8qq. ovoia Bpayeia xal épyacia 
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are said to be the means of obtaining necessaries. Men who 
were busily engaged in attending to their own property were 
thought to be least likely to covet the goods of others (Piut. 
Aristid. et Cat. Comp. c. 3, és rots avrovs dyehovwras olxies aa 
rrope(opevous €£ adixias, and Philopoemen, c. 4, wavy mpocners oligos 
olxeia xexrijoOat roy aAdorplor ahetdperoy : Isocr. Areop. § 24). 

14, adn” Bow «.7.A. Cp. 7 (5). 8. 1309 a 4 8qq. and Aristoph. 

Tewpyoi, Fragm. 1 (Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 2. 985), 

A. €6d\e yeapyety. elra ris pe xodver 5 

B. nets. A. deret Sider yirlas Spaypds, 

édy pe Tey apxey adijre. 
A8 to wodcreverOas xai dpyew see note on 12938 4, and Cp 
[Demosth.] c. Aristog. 2. 3. 

16. of ydp woddoi «7.4. Cp. 7 (5). 8. 1308 a g sq., and Heraciit. 
Fragm. 111, alpetwra: yap év ayria wdyreyr of dpurrot, xdéos dévaoy bryri 
ol 8¢ woAAol xexdpyvras Sxoowep xrqvea. Plato had said the same thing 
in Laws 870 A, rovro & gors pddsora évravéa, ob wAciords re cal icy 
raros tyepos dy ruyyave rots woAXois, 7 THY ypnudrey ras dwhgoTou si 
Gwreipov xrnoews Epwras pupious evrixrovea Buvayus id vow re cal exer 
Sevoiay ry kaxny: Cp. 918 D. Compare also Demosthenes’ account 
of the feelings of of roAAol Maxeddvev in Olynth. 2. 16. 

17. onpetoy Sé- wai ydp «tA. See note on 1312 b 21. 
Machiavelli gives much the same account of the tendencies of the 
‘ignobili’ in Discorsi, 1. 5. 

19. édv nig adrods epydfeoGar ph xwdtn. How did oligarchs 
hinder the many in their business? Possibly in part by a 
couraging the residence of the urban poor, or some of them;i 
the central city (cp. 7 (5). 10. 1311 a 13 sqq.). 

20. taxdws ydp «.t.A. Cp. Menand. Inc. Fab. Fragm. 95 
(Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 259). 

21. gn Be 13 xupious elvar rod doar nal edOdvew x«.7.d. It is no 
often that we find the aor. infin. used in conjunction with the pre 
infin. as here. In 29 we have aipeioOas perv ras dpyas an ebiow & 
ducd(ew mdvras (cp. 2. 12.1274 16, rd ras apyas alpeiobas nai eddie): 
But in Eth. Nic. 1. 1. 1094 b 8 sq. we have pei{d» ye nai reAcurepov 7? 
THs médews aivera: «ai Aafeiv xai owf{ew, where AaSeiw seems used of 
an instantaneous and o#{ew of a continued act: cp. Pol. 6 (4)! 
1288 b 29 sq. (yévorro followed by caforro) and 1289 a 3, os fer” 
oux €darroy épyor ro exavopbecat modcreiav f} xaracKevdlew €£ dpyas, and 
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also 'A@. Hod. c. 30. 1. 17, rods 8° dxaréy dvBpas Staveipar oas re avrovs 
nai rous dAXovus rérrapa pépn as loairara cai ScaxAnpoom, cai els dnavriv 
Bovever. Perhaps the tenses in the passage before us should be 
explained in a similar way. As to the fact the following may 
be quoted. ‘A very little voting would be enough for the 
[Bulgarian] peasant, who grudges a walk to the polling-place as so 
much time taken from the more serious business of field-labour. 
In some districts it is difficult to find candidates for the Sobranje, 
and the village patriarch who lets himself be elected makes a virtue 
of his self-denial’ ( Zzmes, Oct. 29. 1886). 

22. ef rm gidoripias gyouow. Cp. 2. 10. 1272 b 9, exe re 
wodtreias 7) rafts, PAorsplas takes up ris Teuqs, 17. 

23. éwei wap éviowg Sijpois x... It is not clear why the whole 
citizen-body of Mantineia met for purposes of deliberation, while the 
election of the magistrates was made over to sections of it selected 
in succession for the purpose. And does alperof imply that these 
sections were elected, or that they were selected by some system of 
rotation similar to that described in 6 (4). 14. 1298 a 15 sqq.? If 
they were elected, by whom were they elected? By the whole 
citizen-body? Perhaps it was thought that, while deliberation 
was best left to gatherings of the whole citizen-body, in elections to 
Offices a small body of electors would make a better choice than 
a large one. The fact that this arrangement existed in some 
democracies is a remarkable one, because there were oligarchies in 
which the magistrates were elected by the entire demos (7 (5). 6. 
1305 b 30 sqq.). Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 126. 2) takes Aristotle 
to refer in the passage before us to the democracy which oe at 
Mantineia in B.c. 421. 

27. dowep dv Mayrweig wor fv is added in explanation of «ai 
Touro. 

81d 8h «.7.A. For dd 87 see note on 1310b 5. It would seem from 
the passage before us that Aristotle regarded the Solonian democracy 
as a democracy of the first kind, for many of the institutions here 
referred to existed in it: for instance, all the citizens possessed the 
right of electing the magistrates and reviewing their conduct in 
office (3. 11. 1281 b 32 sqq.) and of acting as dicasts (2. 12. 
1274a 3), while the magistracies were filled by election (2. 12. 
1273 b 40 sqq.), and a higher property-qualification may probably 
have been required for the most important of them (see note on 
12744 18). A similar distinction between the property-qualifica- 
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tion required for some offices and for others was made in the first 
form of oligarchy (c. 6. 1320 b 22 sqq.). 

$2. dAAA ods Buvapdvous, sc. dpyew: cp. 6 (4). 4. 1291 2 36 99. 
This restriction would probably exclude poor men: cp. 7 (5).8. 
1309 a 6 sq. and 2. II. 1273.4 24 Sq. 

83. al re ydp dpyal «.r.A. For re yap here see note on 133322, 
and for ra» BeAriorey note On 1292 4 g. Of BeArwros is an ambiguous 
term, meaning either ‘ the best men’ or ‘ men of high social pos 
tion.’ In order that the conclusion, dedyxy sroAcrevopevous ere 
wotreyeaOas xa\es, may be justified, of BéArcrro should here bear the 
former meaning. Eucken (De Partic. Usu, p. 20) points out the 
resemblance of the passage before us to Rhet. ad Alex. 3. 14248 
12-19. 

85. trois dmescdor nai yrwpivos. The omission of the article 
before yvwpipos shows that the émexeis are regarded as not far 
removed from the yvmpspo. Cp. 6 (4). 12. 1296 b 31, ra risw ebalpes 
Kal yveopiner (sc. wdjdos), and *A@, Hod. c. 28. 1. 6, raw evyerie cal 
yvopipey, and contrast 1319 b 13, re» yropipoy xal raw péres. 

86. dpfovra: yap obx bw’ GAdew xeipdvew. The form dpybicera 
occurs in 1. 13. 1259 b 40. Nothing was more bitter to Greeks 
than to be ruled by men inferior to themselves: cp. 1319 b 15 844. 
Soph. Philoct. 456 sqq., Plato, Protag. 338B, Rep. 347, and 
Laws 770 E, Demosth. De Rhod. Lib. c. 15, and Dion. Hal. Ant 
Rom. 3. 10, ris yap éxovoiws dpyeras rey xpecrréver bwd rou yeipoves ; 

88. Td ydp éwavaxpéyacOa: «.t.A. ‘Emavaxpépacba is a very rare 
word. For the thought cp. Hdt. 7. 104, dAewOepos yap ddvres ov warts 
€revepoi elas, rears yap ode Seondrns vdpos. 

40. For $uAdrrew in the sense of ‘watch and check,’ cp. 6 (4} 
I. 1289 a 19, and Plato, Laws 867 A, 6 pév rdv Gundy qbuddrres, 206 
for 1d dv éxdorw rev dvOpwetev daidov cp. 3. 16. 1287 a 30500: 
and Plato, Timaeus, 71 D, ré avdAoy hyar. 

2. wep eotiv Shedcpssraroy dy Taig wodtreiats x.7.d. Aristotle 
here has in his memory Isocr. Ad Nicocl. § 16, xadés 3¢ dqpeyr 
ynoes, dav pO EBpifew rov Sxdov das un iBpiCcperow wepiopgs, OM 
axons Grws of BéArioros pew rds Topas €fovorp, of 8’ GAAos pander adaxnoorss 
ravra yap orotxeia mpaera kal pépora xpnoras wodsreias éoriv. For 
Tats wodreiats CP. 2. 5. 1263 b 18, ray viv bxapxdvrwr dy rais wodmres 
KaK@y. 

6. wpds Sé Td naracxeudLew yewpydv tov Siow a... Te in 1 
re vdpov res has nothing to answer to it. Aristotle’s attention 
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appears to be distracted by the task of adducing examples, or he 
would have gone on to mention administrative measures (cp. 7 (5). 
8. 1308 b 32) likely to produce a similar effect. Some of the laws 
referred to by Aristotle may have been due to tyrants who wished 
to keep the citizens away from the city and to make peasants of 
them (7 (5). 10. 1311 a 13 sqq.). According to Plutarch, however 
(Themist. c. 19), the ancient 4émgs of Athens sought to induce 
their subjects to occupy themselves with the cultivation of the 
olive, and not with sea-faring pursuits. It is evident from what 
Aristotle says that there were two ways at least in which an 
‘agricultural demos’ might cease to exist in a Greek State. It 
might cease to exist because its members lost their land altogether, 
or it might cease to exist because they lost the fixed guan/um of 
land the possession of which secured them political rights. There 
were, therefore, two ways of making the demos agricultural; one 
of them was to prevent the loss of its land, and the other was to 
avoid fixing too high the amount of land on the possession of which 
its political rights depended. When the demos lost its land, it 
appears most commonly to have done so either by mortgaging 
it and failing to pay the interest due or by selling it, the result 
being in either case that a few large landowners took the place of 
a number of small ones. The laws mentioned by Aristotle were 
intended to prevent this happening. They would be especially in 
place in colonies and in those States of Greece Proper in which 
a conquest had at one time taken place, for when the colonists or 
conquerors lost their lots, they ceased to be in a position to serve 
as hoplites, and, if many did so, the dominant race might find it 
difficult to hold its own. It will be noticed that Aristotle takes it for 
granted throughout that small owners will reside on the land they 
own and cultivate it. This is not always the case; it often is not 
the case in Flanders at the present day, as readers of Laveleye’s 
Economie Rurale de la Belgique will remember, but perhaps small 
owners of land in Greece had more difficulty in finding tenants and 
could hardly trust a slave, except under their own eye. The laws 
to which Aristotle refers would not avail to make the whole of the 
demos agricultural, for, notwithstanding their existence, a large 
element of handicraftsmen day-labourers and dyopaioe might find 
a place within the demos, unless indeed these classes were excluded 
from citizenship. One incidental result of making the whole demos 
of a State agricultural should be noticed. This is that a body of 
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metoeci (or other aliens) and slaves would develope within it who 
would practise the handicrafts and trades in the absence of which 
the State could not prosper. It was the ease with which metoec 
and slaves could be drawn from surrounding regions that made it 
possible for the Greeks to leave the practice of handicrafts and trade 
to a large extent to aliens and slaves (3. 5. 1278 a 6 sqq.), and to 
reserve themselves for agriculture, war, and politics. 

8. wdvres. Das is often placed either at the beginning (ss ® 
7 (5). 6. 1305 a 39: cp. 8 (6). 4. 1319b 10) or at the end ols 
sentence (as in the passage before us and 1319 b 27 8q.: cp. ‘ab 
Hod. c. 12.1.1 8q.). For rwes .. . mdvres cp. 7 (5). 12. 1315 b 38% 

4 7d Sdus ph dfeivan xrd. Cp. 2. 7.1266b 17 sq. The hw 
broken by the ypu at Thurii may have been a law of this kind 
(7 (5). 7. 1307. 29 8qq.). Evasion of a law to this effect would 
probably also be easy. Harrington, however, in his Ocesm 
(pp. 87, 100, ed. 1656) provides that no one shall own land f 
a greater annual value than £2000. For the use of ré with the 
infin. to express the effect of a law cp. 2. 8. 1268 b 4 sqq. 

9. 4 dwé rwos réwou apds Td Aoru nal rhe wédiv. No land was 
so likely to be bought up by rich men as land lying within an easy 
distance of the central city. The owner of land thus situated would 
have a better market for his produce, would find it easier to obtain 
whatever he needed to purchase (see Hom. Il. 23. 83489.) a0 
would be better able to combine a life of political activity wih 
attention to his estate. That land lying near the city was usally 
the most valuable we see from Xen. De Vect. 4. 50. ‘Thus in te 
newly-founded colony of Thurii the Sybarite portion of the colons 
appropriated to themselves all the land lying near the city (Diol. 
12. 11.1). The rising of the Attic Diacrii under Peisistratus aga 
the Pedieis was a rising of the owners of land at a distance from t 
city against the owners of land near it. Kai rj» wddu is perhaps 
added after ré dorv because ré doru was sometimes used to design 
a part only of the central city, at Athens the acropolis (see Sc 
2. 373) 

10. fv 82 16 ye dpyaioy «.7.d. Mnde wadeiv, ‘ not even to sell, 0 
say nothing of buying or owning. Leucas was probably one df 
the States referred to (2. 7. 1266 b 21 sqq.). We hear of a simi! 
law in the Lacedaemonian State (see note on 12704 19). Lav 
of this kind will hardly have existed in the States with whit 
Hesiod was familiar, for he speaks in Op. et Dies, 341, as if i 
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buying and selling of lots was a common occurrence (see 
Prof. Ridgeway in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 6. 338 8q.). Yet it is 
likely that the sale of the lot was forbidden at Corinth and Thebes 
when Pheidon and Philolaus legislated there, for otherwise the 
legislation by which the former sought to maintain the number 
of the lots intact (2. 6. 1265 b 128qq.), and the latter to prevent 
a diminution of their number through the extinction of families 
(2. 12. 1274 b 28qq.), would have been of little avail According 
to Plato, Rep. §52 Asq., 555, laws forbidding men to sell their 
property were not favoured in oligarchies and did not exist in them. 
As to the provisions respecting the lot in the Laws of Plato see 
vol. i. p. 441. According to Professor Mahaffy (Zimes, Sept. 10, 
1892), the Macedonian and Greek xAnpotxyo: in the Fayoum whose 
position is made known to us in the Petrie Papyri were not allowed 
to alienate their farms. Measures of this kind are still resorted to 
in India. ‘Acting on the advice of Mr. Lawrence, the Kashmir 
Government has decided that the title given by the new settlement 
of Kashmir to the cultivators, heretofore serfs, may not be alienated 
by sale or mortgage. This means, of course, that the Kashmir 
cultivator will have to pay a higher interest for borrowed money 
than he would have to pay if he could pledge a first-class security 
such as his homestead. Mr. Lawrence was perfectly aware of 
the fact, but he considered that high interest was a less evil than 
the expropriation of the cultivators from their land, if they were 
allowed to alienate it’ (Zimes, Oct. 14, 1895). 

12. gor 82 nai Sy Aéyouow "OfsAou vépow elvas x«.r.d. The 
mention of Oxylus indicates that this law existed at Elis. This 
State seems to have studied with especial care the convenience and 
well-being of the small landowners scattered over its territory 
(Polyb. 4. 73. 8). Solon, on the other hand, does not appear to 
have placed any check on the mortgaging of land, though he did 
much to diminish the occasion for mortgaging it by checking 
expenditure (Plut. Solon, c. 21). Laws not unlike that ascribed to 
Oxylus have found advocates in some States in recent years. The 
National or Slovene party in Carniola, finding that the peasants 
were being pauperized by excessive partition, the population 
increasing rapidly, in 1883 favoured the proposal that ‘the 
minimum amount of land required for the support of a family 
should be made indivisible and should not be capable of being 
mortgaged beyond a fixed proportion—say a third—of its value’ 
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(Zimes, Dec. 26, 1883). So in the United States individual States 
have legislated to exempt ‘homesteads, or a certain amount of 
personal property, from the claims of creditors’ (Bryce, American 
Commonwealth, 3. 275, 276 note). But here a wider object is sought 
than the preservation of a class of small cultivating landowners. 

14. viv 82 Set SopSody cai re ‘Aguraiowy vépe «.1.X., ‘but, as 
things are, [the evil having already made its way into the State] it 
is well to amend matters by the law of the Aphytaeans also [as 
well as by those previously mentioned].’ The laws previously 
mentioned, as Vict. points out, tend to prevent the evil finding 
its way into the State; this one tends to mitigate its effects after 
it has found its way in. The law of Aphytis to which Aristode 
refers appears to have been a law fixing the property-qualification 
which any one enjoying political rights under the constitution was 
required to possess at a certain portion of a lot of land. Thus st 
Aphytis those who owned no land at all were excluded from 
political rights and apparently from citizenship (cp. 16, sdre 
yewpyovorw), Compare the law proposed by Phormisius at Athens 
after the restoration of the democracy (Lysias, Or. 34: Grote, Hist 
of Greece, Part 2. c. 66, vol. 8. 403 sqq.). Phormisius, however, seems 
to have been prepared to admit to citizenship any one who owned 
land, however small might be the quantity held by him. Aphyts, 
like the other cities in Pallene (Kuhn, Entstehung der Staedte der 
Alten, p. 296), had evidently escaped when Philip of Macedoa 
destroyed Olynthus and many other Thraceward cities (Demos. 
Phil. 3. 26). Pallene had a fertile soil and was especially well-suited 
for the cultivation of the vine (Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 1. 453): 
this was one reason why the demos of Aphytis was agricuftunl. 
It should be noticed that in sketching the measures by which a 
agricultural demos might be created Aristotle does not suggest 
anything resembling what Tiberius Gracchus proposed at Rome 
two centuries later (Mommsen, Hist. of Rome, Eng. Trans, 
3. 90, 95), the establishment by the State of a new class of smull 
landowners. Greek States had not in all probability a sufficiest 
amount of ager publicus at their disposal to effect this. 

17. TipGvrar ydp od Sas tas xrijoes «1X, ‘for they value the 
lots of land not in their entirety, but dividing them up in parts 9 
small that even the poor can exceed in the valuations of thet 
property [the value of one of these parts].’ Many have taken the 
suppressed object of tmepBadrAew to be rovs. wAovcious, but nol, 
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I think, rightly: Welldon’s version is right, ‘can more than 
attain the necessary standard of assessment.’ See as to this law 
at Aphytis vol. i. p. 375, and cp. Oecon. 2. 1347a 18sqq. In 
States in which the sale of the original lots was forbidden the 
property-qualification required for citizenship would be the owner- 
ship of a lot, but at Aphytis the lots had come to be broken up. 
Aristotle does not say that the law was enacted at Aphytis with 
the object of creating an agricultural democracy ; its object more 
probably was to prevent the owner of a portion of a lot escaping 
such imposts as the eisphora. 

19. pera 82 1d yewpyixdy wARGos «.7.A. For the use of wAjbos 
here as an equivalent to djpos see note on 1317 a 25, and cp.c. 7. 
1321a 5sq. Whether the voyeis—a term including herdsmen of all 
kinds and shepherds—were generally small owners of land like the 
ytepyot, or owners of the herds and flocks tended by them, is not 
clear, but they resembled the yeepyoi at any rate in this, that they 
were too busy to attend the assembly often or to take an active 
part in politics. In summer, indeed, they would be far from the 
city on mountain-pastures with their cattle and sheep. Many 
citizens of Achaean and Arcadian cities (E. Curtius, Peloponnesos, 
1. 169) and also of Elis (E. Meyer, Gesch. d. Alterthums, 2. 286) 
would be herdsmen and shepherds. 

21. woddd ydp éxa: TH yewpyiq wapamAnoiws. For the adverb 
cp. Hist. An. 2. 12. 503 b 29, dpuolws 3° ema pdpra nal ol dpmbes rois 
elpnpevors fxovcr (epors. 

22. xai rd wpds tds wodepixds wpdgag «.rA. Contrast Xen. 
Oecon. 5. 8, nai Spapety 8¢ xal Badeiy xal mdnoa: ris ixaywrépous réxyn 
ytepyias waptyera:; For ra mpis rds moNeunds xpdges Cp. 3. 14. 
1285a 5, rey mpés roy wédepor, and Polyb. 6. 12. 4, rey mpds ras 
nowas wpafes amxdvrev. Richards adds Xen. Cyneg. 1. 18, ra els 
vie wédepor ayaboi, and 12. 1, ra 3¢ mpds row wédepow padiora wasdevei. 
Teyupracpévos tras éfes, SC. rou owparos, ‘trained and hardened in 
habit of body’ (to bear fatigue and heat and cold): cp. Xen. Oecon. 
9. 2, dwel ove Gvdoy ye arpifes ov8é roavrn cov 7 efits Tov odparos 
carapoivera:, and 21.7. Xpnowuos rd compara, ‘serviceable in body’: 
cp. Xen. Rep. Lac. 5. 9, ovx dy ov pgdies yé tis eUpos Ewapriaréy obre 
tpeswortpous obre rois capact xpnoywrépous’ spoies yap dnd re rey oxe- 
éw cal dwd yetpev Kai dd rpaynAov yupsd(orra, and [ Aristot.] Oecon. 
1. 2. 1343 b 3 sqq. A person might be hardened in constitution 
without having muscular strength and handiness, or swiftness of 
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foot. Aristotle has before him in this passage Plato's description 
of the Persians in Laws 695 A, ryodes riw warpgay ob wasdevopinons 
réxyny, atcay Tepoinyy, moeeveay Syrev Hepraey, rpayelas ydpas éxylow, 
axAnpay xar ixavyy woiptvas awepyalerOat pada loyupots cal duvapives 
OupauXciy xai Gypurveiy nai, ef orpareverOas déos, orpareverOas, In ancient 
Greece, as in the East, it was necessary for shepherds to ‘abide 
with their flocks by night’ in order to protect them from wild beasts 
‘The nomad shepherds’ of modern Greece ‘live out among thelr 
flocks on the barren mountains, where the sheep in the summer find 
precarious subsistence. In wet or dry, by day or by night, these 
men have no shelter but their coarse frieze cloaks, a blanket 
stretched on a couple of sticks, or in the winter a rude kt 
of brushwood and reeds ’ (Review of Mr. Rennell Rodd’s ‘ Customs 
and Lore of Modern Greece,” Zimes, July 7, 1892). So we read 
of Daphnis in Timaeus, Fragm. 4 (Miller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 1. 
193), Hovroday &¢ xara riv Alcvny xeiparés re mi Okpovs rypode 
The military achievements of the herdsmen and shepherds of 
Schwyz, Uri, and Unterwalden illustrate the truth of Aristotle's 
remark. 

24. 72 8 Oda whhOy «7X, i.e. Bdsavoos rexviras, dyopose, 10d 
Oyres, as appears from 27 sq. (cp. C. 7. 1321 & §, éwel 34 verraps po 
dare pépn pddtora rou mAnOous, yeopywde Bavavoixdy dyopaicy bynsie). 
Inc. 1. 13174 24 8qq. Only rd yeapyedy, rd Bavavcoy, and rd bqruw 
are mentioned. We hear nothing in this Book of the more varied 
ei8n rov 3qpov enumerated in 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 17 sqq., except so fat 
as of vdOor nai ef ¢£ éworepovoty moAiroy are regarded as parts of the 
demos in 1319 b 9 sq., but Aristotle would probably say of all 
them except the yewpyoi what he says here of the Bdeavac, eyepet 
and 6jres (compare what he says of the trireme-oarsmen in 4 (')- 
6. 1327b 7 sqq.). In Aristoph. Eccl. 432 98 oxvroropucde while 
is contrasted with of ée ré» dypéy. For e& dv al Acewai Snpexpare' 
ovveoracs, cp. Lycurg. c. Leocr. c. 79, rpia ydp éorw €& be 4 woderes 
guveornxey, 6 dpxov, 6 dcxacrns, 6 lharns. AS tO ef dyopaios see not 
on 1291 a 4. 

26. & yap Bios gaidos x.7.d. Cp. 4 (7). 9. 1328b 40 9q,, 5 (8): 
2. 1337 b 8sqq., 3. 4. 12774 35 Sqq., 3. 5. 12782 209g. Cp. alo 
Xen. Oecon. 6. 7 and Plut. Pericl. c. 1. 

28. 1d trav dyopaiey dvOpéwev. There is a slight shade of 
contempt in the use of dr@pmmree here, as in Plato, Gorg. 518 ©, 
Staxdvovs pot Adyee nai embuvyseay wapackevacras arOpewous, 20d 
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Phrynichus, Inc. Fab. Fragm. 1 (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 2. 601), 
mOpemce dy idaroncres. : 

drs 82 Sd 1d wept Thy dyopdry nai rd Gory xudiecGar xr. The 
Advavao: rexvirac and the dyopaios came to the marketplace to sell 
what they had to sell, and the Gjres to be hired (Matth. 20. 3). 
The Sausage-seller in the Knights of Aristophanes (636) prays to 
the dyopd, dy § xatc dy eradeibny eyo. The djpor of Byzantium 
spent its time wept ray dyopdy cal roy Aséva (Theopomp. Fr. 65: 
Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 287). Diodorus, contrasting Egyptian 
ways with Greek to the advantage of the former, says of Greek 
handicraftsmen, wAciora: 3’ dy rais 8npoxparoundraus addeow els ras 
daxineing currpexorres thy péy wodtreiay upaivorras, ro Bé Avorirehés 
wepemocovvras mapa réy piododorovvray (1.74.7). The assembly in 
many cities probably met in the marketplace (Polyb. 28. 7. 3: 
29. 34. 5 Hultsch) At Delphi meetings of the assembly were 
called dyopai (Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 313: Gilbert, Gr. 
Staatsalt. 2. 37). For some purposes the assembly at Athens 
met in the agora (Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, 
Eng. Trans., p. 288). We ask, were not the yeepyoi also, like 
farmers among ourselves, frequently to be seen in the market- 
place? Did they not take their own produce to the marketplace 
and sell it there? Probably they often did (cp. Plut. Arat. c. 8, 
§ 8¢ Spa carnweryer fon POeyyopereav arexrpvdveav eat dcov obrw rev éf 
dypot ri épew elwbdreay mpds ayopay érepxoperov), but Biichsenschiitz 
(Besitz und Erwerb, p. 456 sq.) thinks that it was more usual for 
them to sell their produce to retail-dealers, who sold it again at 
a profit. As to the form «vAiera, which seems to be that commonly 
used by Aristotle, see Kithner, Ausftibrl. gr. Gramm., ed. Blass, 
2. 453- 

Sl. or dwarrécty 000’ dpoiws Sdovtar tis cuvdé8ou rads, ‘ neither 
-attend this gathering nor have a similar need of it.’ For the 
suppression of «ie ry» civodor ravrny after dnavrécw see note on 
1339219. For awayray cp. (with Bon. Ind. s. v.) 6 (4). 14. 1298 a 
248q. The term ovvodes is applied to gatherings of different kinds, 
in 2. 9. 1271 a 38 to the Lacedaemonian syssitia, in Pollux, 8. 131 
to the dicasteries, and in Plut. Quaest. Rom. c. 42 (cp. 4 (7). 12. 
1331 b 10) to markets; it is often applied by Polybius to 
meetings of an assembly (e.g. in 4. 14. 1 to those of the Achaean 
assembly). 

82. Swou 82 cai cupBaives «.7.4., ‘and where it also happens [in 
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addition to the demos being agricultural or pastoral] that’ etc. 


“Onov d¢ takes up 1318 b 10 sq. and 1319a 19 sqq. This must 


commonly have been the case in Achaia, where the cities were mostly 
on or near the seacoast, while much of their pasture-land, and in 
some cases of their tillage-land and vineyards, lay far from the 
coast on the mountain-slopes of the interior (Curtius, Pelopon- 
nesos, 1. 408-9, 484). In many colonies, again, the city was on 
an islet or headland, and most of the territory a good way off, if 
not on the other side of an arm of the sea. As to the repetition of 
TY xepay see critical note on 1319 a 33. 

36. wotetoPar rag droixias, ‘to make its settlements’ (Welldon), 
or perhaps ‘its out-settlements.. Cp. Hist. An. 8. 13. 599 2 4, 
Tous pew ovp exromiapovs ToUTOY ToLoUPrat Toy TpdrTOY. 

Sore Sei «.1.A., ‘and so, [as democracies are better when the 
assembly meets rarely,] it is well, even if there is a city-populace 
in the State, [so that sufficient numbers to form an assembly can 
easily be got together,] not to hold meetings of the assembly in 
democracies without the presence of the body of citizens scattered 
over the territory, [for this will make its meetings rarer]. At 
Athens the citizens resident in the country were summoned to 
important special meetings of the assembly (Pollux, 8. 116), but 
probably the assembly often met there without any citizens from 
the country being present. For rd card rnv xapay wdGos cp. 4 (7). 
14. 1332 b 30. 

40. éwopdévws. Bonitz (Ind. s.v. érecOa:) compares Metaph. 
A. 23. 1023a 23, cal rd & rim 8€ elvat dspororpdmas Adyerac xai 
éropevas ro exe. 

1. td xeipoy dei wANP0S ywpifew. Cp. c. 6. 1320b 28sq. The 
yewpyoi are best, then the vopeis, then the Bavavoos reyvira (see note 
on 13174 26), then the dyopaioe and Oyres, then of vdOoe xal of 
érorepovovy médtrov (1319b gsq.). Compare the order in which 
the different kinds of demos are enumerated in 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 
18 sqq. At the bottom of the list would stand of éx dovAcv 7 dovAns 
(3. 5. 1278 a 33). 

thy 8é reXeutaiay «.7.4. To what kind of States the ultimate 
democracy is alone appropriate, will be clear from 6 (4). 6. 1293 a 
1sqq. As this constitution could not exist in its fullness unless pay 
was provided for the members of the assembly and dicasteries and 
for the magistrates, its maintenance imposed a heavy burden on 
the rich in States which did not possess special sources of revenue 
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such as an emporium or dependent allies. Aristotle adds that an 
ultimate democracy would not be durable in the absence of laws 
und customs favourable to its continuance—preventing, for 
mstance, the spoliation of the rich by lawsuits or eisphorae or 
Xeavy liturgies or confiscation (c. 5). See note on 40. 

4. & 82 dOeipew cupBaiver «tA. TupSuiver with the infin. is 
sometimes used by Plato not impersonally, but personally (Ktihner, 
Ausfihrl. gr. Gramm., ed. 2, § 477c), and, as Richards points out, 
it may be so used here and in 17 sq. 

5. elpyra: apérepov, in the Seventh (old Fifth) Book. 

6. wpds 82 7d xabtordya: «.7.d., ‘and with a view to institute’ this 
democracy the leaders of the popular party are accustomed to 
make the demos also [as well as the democracy] strong by adding 
as many as possible to the citizen-body’ etc. We are told in 
3. 15. 1286b 18sqq. that democracies tend to arise when the 
w\nOos becomes numerous and strong. For of sxpotoréres, which is 
explained by of 3nzayeyoi in 11, cp. Plato, Rep. 565 A. Aristotle is 
concerned with rd xca@tordvac (or 1d xaraoxevafey, 12) down to the end 
of c. 4, but in c. 5 he passes to measures intended to preserve this 
kind of democracy. Contrast with his counsels the view expressed 
in Lys. Or. 20. pro Polystr. c. 13, was 8 a» yévorro Snporierepos 4 
doris Upay Wydioapévwr mevraxtcxiAios rapadouvas Ta mpcypara Karadoyevs 
by evvaxicyiriovs raréhefer . . .,; Kairos ovx of dy wdeicrous woXiras 
wosow, obro: aradvoves roy Shpov, add’ of dy dx rAccdvey eAarrovs. 

9. rods vdBous cai rods df dworepovotdy wodirov. See note on 
1278 a 26. This may have been done by the founders of the 
democracy at Cyrene (see 7 sqq.). Cleisthenes, though he was not 
the founder of an ultimate democracy, went still further, and 
brought absolute aliens into the tribes (3. 2. 1275 b 35 sqq.). 

10. dway ydp oixetoy toiro Te TovodTy Shpy paddroyr, ‘for all this 
element is congenial to the kind of democracy of which we have 
been speaking rather than to any other’ (cp. 20, xpjoua mpds ri 
Sqpoxpariay ry raavrny). For paddoy see note on 1270b 33. 

18. Set pévroe mpochapBdvew x.7.d., ‘it is well, however, to add 
members to the citizen-body only until the mass of the citizens 
exceeds in number the notables and the moderately well-to-do.’ 
Cp. 6 (4). 14. 1298 b 23 sqq. and 6 (4). 11. 1296a 16 sqq. The 
advice which Aristotle gives here is hardly in harmony with what 
he says in the latter of these two passages, for there he tells us 
that when the poor without the addition of the moderately well-to- 
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do to their side are more numerous than the rich, democracies do 
not last long. For péxps de iwepreivg cp. De Gen. An. 1. 24.729) 
31, expt dv cvornog, SC. rd evga (Bon. Ind. s. v. péxpe). 

14, swepBdddovtes ydp x.r.A. Supply of woddAoi, contained inn 
wAnbos (cp. 7 (5). 7. 1307 a 17 8q.). For the thought, ep. ¢ (7). 4. 
1326.a 31, 6 3¢ Aiaw bwepBDdrov dpspds ob duwaras peséxecy tdfeas. 

17. Sep, ‘which,’ i.e. the discontent of the notables with the 
democracy. 

wept Kupfyyy. Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt. a. 231. 1) takes the 
reference to be to the ordow which Diodorus (14. 34) describes 
under the date of B.c. 401. Five hundred of the rich were put to 
death and many of the rest fled from the city, till after a battle 
in which the losses on both sides were large an arrangement was 
come to, and the rich were allowed to return. Compare the 
experience of Syracuse (Diod. 11. 86. 3). 

19. dre 8é nai ra Toiadra Katackxeudepare «tr. For rd rome 
ois xrA. see note on 1337b 6 The measures referred to ar 
measures for re-grouping the citizens in tribes pbratries and 
worships, with a view to mingling them together and putting a 
end to pre-existing groupings not favourable to democracy. Its 
unfortunate that Aristotle does not tell us whether all the measures 
he mentions were adopted both by Cleisthenes and by the founders 
of the democracy at Cyrene, or, if not, which of them were adopted 
by Cleisthenes and which by the Cyreneans. Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt 2. 
230) thinks it likely that new and more numerous tribes and 
phratries were instituted at Cyrene when democracy was introduced 
there on the death of Arcesilaus IV somewhat after z.c. 462. We 
know that Cleisthenes introduced new and more numerous tnbe 
at Athens (Hdt. 5. 69) and took pains to mingle the old and new 
citizens together (’A@. HoA. c. ar) and to break up the pre-existing 
political intimacies, but the statement ('A@. HoA. c. ar. 1. 23), ra & 
yémm xai ras dparpias nai ras lepwovras clave «yew éxaarovs cave 16 
marpia, Seems to me to imply that he did not introduce new and 
more numerous phratries, and is perhaps hardly consistent with his 
having made the change referred to in the worships of the State. 
Dr. Sandys ('A@. Hoa. p. 83), it is true, seeks to reconcile the state- 
ment in the ’A@. Mod. with that before us by taking the former to 
refer only ‘to those who were already citizens connected with existing 
yérn and gdparpia.’ ‘Cleisthenes,’ he adds, ‘allowed all these to 
continue as of old in their respective yewn and qparpies with their 
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religious institutions intact,’ but ‘provided new ¢parpim’ for his 
peowodira. The object of Cleisthenes, however, was to mingle the 
peawodéras with the old citizens (’A9. Hod. c. 21), and would he have 
been content to place the former in phratries of their own distinct 
from the others? Perhaps, if we seek to reconcile the two state- 
ments, the safest way of doing so is to suppose that Aristotle refers 
only to Cyrene in his mention of phratrieg in 1319 b 24. But even 
if the ’A@. Dod, is from Aristotle’s pen, which is doubtful, there is no 
reason why all its statements should agree with those of the Politics, 
for statements which are not in complete harmony with each other 
are to be found in the Politics itself. It is easy to understand why 
new tribes and phratries should be introduced on the foundation of 
a democracy, but why should they be more numerous than the 
pre-existing ones? Probably because small tribes and phratries 
do not break up the citizen-body so much as large and powerful 
ones. An university composed of four large colleges would be 
less of an unity than one composed of a dozen small ones. 
Plutarch tells us in Num. c. 17 that Numa softened the contrast 
between the Roman and Sabine elements in the citizen-body by 
breaking it up into smaller groups based on trade, dsavonbels ors xal 
rev capdray ra huce: Svopuicra nat oxAnpd xarabpavovres cal dcaspourres 
dvapsyrvovcw, twd pixpéryros dkAndas ovpSalvovra paddor. The sub- 
stitution of Departments for Provinces in France at the Revolution 
may be compared. The increase in the number of the écarocrues 
at the Pontic Heracleia mentioned by Aeneas in Poliorc. 11. 10 
seems to have had a different object, and to have been intended to 
baffle the treasonable schemes of the rich, not to make the democracy 
more extreme. So again, when Marshal Boucicault, the French 
Governor of Genoa from 1401 to 1409, ‘broke up the old unions 
under constables and divided the citizens into fresh combinations for 
military purposes’ (Duffy, Tuscan Republics, p. 233),and further steps 
of the same nature were taken in 1528 (ibid. p. 401 8q.), the object 
was to restore peace to the faction-ridden city, not to strengthen 
a democracy. The same thing may be said of Spenser’s sugges- 
tion in his ‘View of the State of Ireland’ (H. Morley, Ireland 
under Elizabeth and James I, p. 193 sqq.), that a division imo 
tithings and hundreds should take the place of the division into 
septs. Still schemes of this kind help us to understand the measures 
referred to in the text. 


21. Poudsperes adfiica: Thy Sypoxpariary, Herodotus, on the 
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contrary, speaks of Cleisthenes as 6 ras gvuAds cal ri» Sqpoeparay 
’AOnvainas xaraornoas (6. 131). Aristotle here represents the object 
of Cleisthenes in his re-grouping of the citizens of Athens to have 
been the intensification of the democracy by the destruction of pre- 
existing unions which were the strongholds of an anti-democratic 
spirit, but in °A@. Hod. c. 21 the aim ascribed to him in his re- 
grouping is rather that of facilitating and paving the way for the 
introduction of new citizens. The two aims, however, do not lie 
far apart. Cleisthenes may, indeed, have had other aims also 
The tribe was closely connected with the military organization of 
the State, and he may well have desired that the former military 
grouping of the citizens should be altered, for it evidently favoured 
the influence of the nobles. We may also conjecture looking to 
the way in which he constituted his new tribes, making each of 
them to consist of three trittyes, one in the seacoast region, another 
in the interior, and a third in the city and its neighbourhood (44 
ToA. c. 21), that one of his aims was to put an end to feuds between 
different districts of Attica and to make the tribes willing and fit to 
work together in the Boulé and elsewhere by making them as 
uniform and as free from local feeling as possible. 

24. xai rd tiv iSiwv iepdy cuvaxtdoy els diya Kai xowd. Private 
worships were those in which it was not open to all the citizens to 
take part. So the Gephyraei at Athens had a private worship of 
their own (Hdt. 5. 61). As to the private worship of the phravy 
of the Clytidae at Chios see Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 360 
(commented on by Prof. Percy Gardner in his Manual of Greek 
Antiquities, ed. 1, p. 197 sq.), where it appears that the images of the 
gods of the phratry were at one time kept in the private houses 
certain influential members, not in a temple common to all, and 
that the sacrifices on festal days were long offered in these private 
houses, a circumstance which must have secured to their owners 22 
ascendency in the phratry. It is to private worships of gente 
and phratries and sacrificial unions that Aristotle refers here. He 
intends, it would seem, to ascribe to Cleisthenes a measure of the 
kind which he describes, for Cleisthenes certainly sought to mingt 
the citizens together ('Aé. IoA. c. 21), but what the private worships 
were which he converted into a few public ones, it is not easy to say. 
Gilbert (Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 150) 
seems to take the reference to be to the worship of Zetvs gpdrpecs, 
"AGnva dpurpia, and ‘Ardé\Awy watpgos, but the point is doubtful. 
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Plato in the Laws (909 D sq. : see vol. i. p. 179) is little tolerant 
of exclusive private worships. The object ascribed to Cleisthenes 
by Aristotle (the intensification of the democracy) was probably not 
the only object he had in view in making private worships public. 
He sought also to put an end to the ignorance of each other and 
distrust of each other which the tyranny had probably produced 
in the minds of the citizens (7 (5). 11. 1313 b 4 sqq.). Common 
sacrifices drew men together and made them friendly to each other 
(Plato, Laws 738 D sq.). Herodotus (1. 59) speaks of rd ’Arrexdy 
@Ovos aS xarexdperdy re xal Sucnacpivoy tnd Leowwrpdrov, and Clei- 
sthenes did his best to heal its divisions. Compare with his measures 
the introduction of the worship of the Emperor in the Roman 
Empire, as a worship in which all could join, whatever their national 
or local worship, and consequently a means of union. 

25. nai wdvra codiordéoy «x... For avayusx6aor cp. A. Hod. c. 
2x. ll. 4, 11. In ai cvmmOeas al wpérepow the reference appears to 
be to intimacies based on the tribe, the phratry, and the private 
sacrificial union, perhaps also the vauxpapia (cp. °AO, Hod. c. 21.1. 19 
sqq.). The new tribes of Cleisthenes were so constructed (see 
above on 21) as to mingle together residents in widely severed 
regions of Attica. Citizens living in districts at a distance from 
each other and formerly hostile were drawn together by being made 
members of the same tribe. Another means by which Cleisthenes 
sought to effect the same object was the classification of the 
citizens by demes, for this enabled him to make all citizens resident 
in the deme members of the State, whether they were the sons of 
Athenian fathers and mothers or not (’A@. Hod. c. 21), and to break 
down family exclusiveness. Plutarch (Pericl. c. 3) justly says of 
Cleisthenes, vdpous e6ero nai rodirelay dpiota xexpapéyny mpds dpudrocay 
cal carnpiay xaréarnoey. “Onws dy is rarely used in the genuine 
writings of Aristotle (see Weber, Die Absichtssatze bei Aristoteles, 
pp. 22 sq., 40 sq., and Eucken, De Partic. Usu, p. §5). It occurs 
with the optative in C. §. 13204 35. 

37. dr. 82 nai Td Tupavvixd Katackeudopara «.t.4. See notes on 
1313b 32 and 35, and as to xaracxevacya note on 1271a 33. 
Compare Demosth. Phil. 3. 3, who says, addressing the Athenians, 
tpeis rh» wappyciay eri per ray GAAey ovre coun olecOe deiv clvas wact 
ros dy ty woe, Sore xal rois Edvois nai rois SovAots aris peradedexare, 
cai woddovs dy ris olxeras To: map tpiv perd wdrciovos dfovcias 6 rt 
BovAovras Aéyorras # woXiras ev éviats ro» DAdov wédewr. We read in 
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Polyb. 15. 30. 9 of a riot at Alexandria, é¢yivere Be) xai epavy) ovp- 
puxros, ds dy ywwauady duct cal waidoy avipdew avapepcypever ov yép 
Cidrre wot ra waiBdpia rey dvbpav wepi vhs roavras repayds & ve TH 
Kapyqdovicv rédet xal card thy “AheEdrdpesay. 

29. admy 8 Gy ey péxpe rou cuppdpouca, ‘and this would be [not 
only congenial to the extreme democracy, but also] up to a certain 
point advantageous to it.’ For the distinction between what is 
Onmorixéy and what is advantageous to democracy cp. 1318 b 27 sqq. 
For péxps rov cp. 3. 12. 1282 b 18 sq. and 4 (7). 6. 1327 3 41, péxpe 
rivds wAnOouvs. For the reason why indulgence to slaves is up to a 
certain point advantageous to an extreme democracy see 7 (5). 
11. 1313 b 37 sqq. | 

80. wodd ydp gora 1d TH ToAdTH woditelg PonOodv, ‘for many 
will be the quarters from which support will come to a constitution 
of the kind we have described’ (i. e. to one which permits living as 
one likes). Tots woAois takes up soAv. 

33. “Eon 8 gpyow x.7.A. Cp. Plato, Laws g60 B, ré» savrey 3 
dxdorore rédos ov 1d Spacai rt oxeddy ov8€ 1d KrHoarbas xarouloa r’ dotiz, 
GAAd rp yervnOérrs cornplay éfeupdwra redéas ael ror fon vopifew war 
Scov es mpaxOjvar wenpayOat, mpérepoy 3° dredés elvyas vd Sdovr. AS to 
the repetition of épyor see critical note on 1319 b 35. 

$4. For the order of the words in nd rovadryy wodttelaw cp. 6 
(4). 4. 1290b 30, orduards riva wel yérn, and Plato, Critias 112 E, 
Tipa Toovroy . . . Tpdiroy. 

36. petvar, ‘to hold one’s ground’ (i.e. rq mwodcreiay cofeoba: : 
cp. 35): compare 1319 b 3, dapevew, and 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 3, Eruu 
pevovow ov pdvoy aptoroxpariat GAAG Kal odcyapyia. For ov xahewdr 
with the aor. infin. peivas cp. Thuc. 6. 34. 4, yarewdr 8¢ &ad wdov 
piwos év rage petvar. Yet in 4 (7). 14. 1332 b 28 we have yadexay 
pévey ry wosreiuy THY CUMaTnKViay srapa Td Sieaoy. So in 2. 7. 
12662 40 6q. we have od yarendv dero woeity and in 4 (7). 12. 
1331 b 20 od yap xadrend» ors rd roatra wojca, @d\AA wornoa 
paddoy, 

$37. 81d Set w1r.d. This passage, which cannot easily be detached 
from the context in which it stands (vol. ii. p. xxvii), and therefore 
can hardly have been added by a later hand than that of Aristotle, 
clearly indicates that the Seventh (old Fifth) Book should precede 
the Eighth (old Sixth) Book. Indeed, even if this passage were 
away, we might assume that the inquiry what imstitutions are most 
conducive to the preservation of an ultimate democracy would 
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follow, not precede, the treatment in the Seventh (old Fifth) Book © 
of the whole subject of the preservation of constitutions. The 
experience of Rhodes (7 (5). 5. 13046 27 sqq.) and other States 
#s as much present to Aristotle’s mind as that of Athens, but still 
we may gather from the counsels he gives what practical sugges- 
tions he would make for the improvement of the Athenian 
democracy. His recommendations appear very gentle when we 
compare them with the sweeping and severe change which Antipater 
made in the constitution in the year of Aristotle’s death (Diod. 18. 18). 
We might have expected some reference to be made here to the fact 
that ultimate democracies have already been counselled in 6 (4). 
14. 1298 b 13 sqq. as to the way in which the deliberative should 
be organized in them. In that passage, however, Aristotle’s aim 
is to enable the deliberative to do its work better, whereas here the 
object is to point out how an ultimate democracy should be 
organized and managed so as to be durable. 

88. xatacxeuvdfew thy dopddaiay. Cp. Xen. Cyrop. 8. 1. 45, 7 
per On SA Hepoey dpyy ovrw Ti» aoddAcuy narecnevaler, 

40. riBepdvous 82 rorodrous vopous cai rods dypddous cal rods 
yeypappévous «.7.A. It is here implied that the lawgiver is the 
source not only of written, but also of unwritten law (see vol. i. 
p- 75, note 1, and cp. Plato, Polit. 295 A, réy sdpow Ogoe, nai 
ypdppactw aroddous, cal dy cypappdras, warpivs 3¢, (e0r vopoberav, and 
Thuc. 2. 97. 4, where an unwritten law is probably referred to). 
He may, for instance, create among the yespipo: a custom of starting 
the poor in trades or making their own property common in use 
(1320 b 7 sqq.). A custom like this would not be embodied in 
writing. Cp. Hesych. Miles. Fragm. 4. c. 32 (Miller, Fr. Hist. 
Gr. 4. 1§2), xai orparnyds rot wavrés avaderyOels Spyou wacay Spov Thy 
wddsy els rd peiloy cai d&eedtuor pereppvbpece, wépous re wepl rey nal 
§adpay ovpBoraiwy riOépevos xal %6n xabiovas wolirixd ve cai fpepa, os 
be doreiovs re xai quravOpmrous rovs wodiras dwidater. As to the 
relation of unwritten to written law see Plato, Laws 793 A sqq. 
and note on 1287b 5. The laws and customs which Aristotle 
would recommend in an ultimate democracy would be laws and 
customs preventing oppression of the rich and tending permanently 
to increase the material prosperity of the poor (1320a 4-b 16), 
discouraging living as one pleases (7 (5). 9. 13108 25 8qq.), 
associating rich and poor in the deliberative (6 (4). 14. 1298b 13 
8qq.) and the magistracies (8 (6). 5. 1320 b 11 sqq.), and the like. - 
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2. nai pi vopifew «.1.d. Cp. 7 (5). 9. 1309 b 20 sqq. and 1310 a 
19 sqq. 

4. ot 82 viv Sypaywyot xr. Cp. 29, 8 viv of dnuaywyot roovew, 
and (with Sus, Note 1458) c. 7. 13214 40 sqq., and also 2. 12. 
1274 a 10, THY viv Onpoxpariay. Aid tev dicaornpiey is added because 
confiscation was sometimes decreed by the assembly (6 (4). 14. 
1298 a 6). See Bernays, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 1. 173, and 
as to other accounts in the Politics of the ways in which the rich 
suffered oppression in democracies note on 1304b 21. The 
reference is to Eubulus among others (see Schafer, Demosthenes, 
2. 435 on Demosth. De Chers. c. 69, doris per yap... mapidar A 
ouvotoes ry wdAee xpiver Snuever Bidwoe xaryyope:, and c. 71, Suvdpevos 
dy tcws, Somwep xal érepos, xarryopeiv nai yapifer Oar xai Snuevery al rad’ 
& woodcw odros sroveiv). Compare Plato, Gorg. 466 a—c, and Lys. 
Or. 30. c. Nicom. c. 22, where the Boulé is said, when it is driven 
by impecuniosity to resort to confiscation, to do so under pressure 
from demagogues. The penalty of confiscation was inflicted at 
Athens either separately or, as more often happened, as an accom- 
paniment of sentences of death, life-long exile, the severer form of 
arysia, or enslavement, and therefore might be incurred for non- 
political offences (Meier und Schémann, Der attische Process, ed. 
Lipsius, p. 959: C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant., ed. Thalheim, 2. 
125 sq.: Thonissen, Droit Pénal de la République Athénienne, 
p. 121 sq.), but the charges on which rich men whose wealth was 
coveted would be most likely to incur it would be those of treason, 
sacrilege, a design to upset the democracy, and wrong to the 
Athenian people. Plato in the Laws, wishing to preserve the lots 
of land intact, forbids confiscation except in one extreme case 
(855 A, 856C sq.: vol. i. p. 441), and Aristotle might well have 
gone a little further than he does and recommended the abolition 
of this penalty, which ‘has disappeared in our own days from 
most of the criminal codes of Europe’ (Thonissen, p. 128). Still 
the change which he suggests would have been very beneficial. 
At Athens, when the penalty of confiscation was inflicted, only 
a tenth went to Athena (Xen. Hell. 1. 7. 10). It must be remem- 
bered, however, that sacred funds could be borrowed under certain 
restrictions by the State (Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and 
Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 336), so that the State profited by any 
addition to them, and thus the dicasts would have a motive for 
inflicting the penalty, even though the confiscated property became 
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part of a sacred fund. The rule at Athens by which the expense 
of keeping the lawcourts on foot was defrayed from the fees of the 
suitors and the fines imposed on the condemned (Gilbert, ibid. 
P- 339) was a singularly unfortunate one, inasmuch as it gave the 
dicasts a direct interest in imposing high fines, their own pay 
being thus secured. Part of these fines seems, however, to have 
gone to provide pay for the assembly (see note on 17). 

@. mwpds rauta. Cp. c. 7. 1321 a 16, mpos rovro. 

rods xySoudvous tis wodtreias. Cp. 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 28, rods rijs 
wodcreias pporri{ovras. * 

7. pydev elvar Syqpdorvoy téy xataSixafLopdvew, ‘that nothing be- 
longing to those who are (from time to time) condemned should 
be public property.’ Té» xaradixafoyevey must be masc., like ray 
epwoudvor IN IT and ray caradcacbdvrew in c. 8. 1321 b 42, but 
pyser ray xaradixafoucvey is, as Richards points out, curious Greek. 

Sypdcioy . . . iepdv. The marked distinction between public 
and sacred property should be noticed: cp. 2. 8. 1267b 34. In 
modern times the question has been raised whether Church 
property is the property of the State or not. 

10. {Lypiedcovra:. The future middle of (qysde is often used in 
@ passive sense, bat the future passive also often occurs (see Veitch, 
Greek Verbs Irregular and Defective, s. v.). 

IL. rag ywoudvas Sypecias Sixas. Public actions at Athens were 
those in which an offence against the State, not merely against an 
individual, was charged, and this offence might be of two kinds, 
either directly against an individual and indirectly against the State 
or directly against the State and indirectly against an individual. 
Public actions, in fact, might be concerned either with political or 
with non-political offences. See Meier und Schémann, Der attische 
Process, ed. Lipsius, p. 195 sqq., and Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of 
Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans. p. 404 sq. They might be 
brought by 5 Bovdcperos ’AGnvaiaw ols tEeors (C. F. Hermann, Gr. 
Ant., ed. Thumser, 1. 549), and not merely by persons specially 
interested. As Aristotle speaks of their being brought against 
yrepepos, he probably refers mainly to public actions relating to 
political offences. 

1B. peyddors ewiripions rods eixy ypadopdvous awhdovras. At 
Athens in most public actions, if the prosecutor did not obtain a 
fifth of the votes given by the dicasts, he became liable to a penalty 
of 1,000 drachmae and lost the right of bringing similar actions in 
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future (Meier und Schémann, Der att. Process, ed. Lipsius, p. 951 
sq.: Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., 
p. 413 sq.; C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant., ed. Thumser, 1. 585 sq.). 
According to Pollux, 8. 41 failure in a charge of dotBea was 
punished with death, but see as to this Meier und Schémann, 
P- 375, note. 

15. xat ry wodtreia, ‘to the constitution also, as well as to oi 
xuptos under it. 

16. ph tol ye. See critical note on 1308 b 15. 

Ss wodepious vopifew tods xupious. Cp. 1. 9. 12572 I, #y ds piay 
cai ry auriy Ti A€xOeloy rrodAol vopuifoves did THY yerrviaow. 

17. éwei 8 al reNeuratat Sypoxpariat «7.4. The ultimate 
democracy involved considerable expense to the State, because under 
it all the citizens expected to share in political functions (c. 4. 
1319b 2), and yet they were both many in number and to a large 
extent poor men who could not easily attend the assembly without 
pay ; hence when special revenues (as to the meaning of the word 
wporode, which is here tacitly distinguished from elodopa, see note 
on 1292 b 30) were not forthcoming, the heavy burden of paying 
the fees of the many members of the assembly fell on the rich, and 
the necessary funds were often exacted from them by means of 
eisphorae, confiscation, and the imposition of penalties by the 
dicasteries (cp. Lys. Or. 30. c. Nicom. c. 22: Or. 27. c. Epicr. c. 1), 
for part of these penalties would seem from what is said here to 
have gone to provide pay for members of the assembly. On the 
other hand, when special revenues were forthcoming (and this was 
the case of Athens, for even when she had few or no dependent 
allies, she had a great emporium at the Peiraeus and silver-mines 
at Laurium), the demagogues often squandered their proceeds in 
distributions of doles of money to the poorer citizens, which were 
spent as soon as received and left the recipients as much in need 
of pecuniary help as ever. In both cases Aristotle recommends 
that the meetings of the assembly should be few (22 sq. and 
1320 b 2 sqq.), and he probably desires in both cases that the 
dicasteries should meet only for a few days, though he dwells on 
this explicitly only in the case in which special revenues are not 
forthcoming (23 sq.). It seems likely from his language here that 
the provision of pay for the assembly was one of the heaviest of 
the burdens entailed by the ultimate democracy, and this is not 
surprising, for we learn from °A6, Hod. c. 62. |. 6 sqq. that each 
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member of the Athenian assembly in Aristotle’s day received nine 
obols for attendance at a xvpia éxxAnoia and a drachma for 
attendance at others. At Atheris there were forty ordinary 
meetings of the assembly in the year, four in each prytany, one 
of the four being a xupia éxxAnoia (AO. Hod. c. 43. IL. 13 8q., 17), SO 
that the expense would obviously be considerable. 

18. toéro, ‘this circumstance,’ i.e. the circumstance that the citizens 
are numerous and cannot easily attend the assembly without pay. 

19. woddproy, ‘pernicious’: cp. Plato, Laws 856 B, rovros 3) 
savociobas Sei wdvrey roXepuoTraroy dAy +7 wes. 

20. yiveo@a:, sc. rdv yu06d», which must be obtained from dpiodous, 
18. See notes on 1311 a 34 and 1321 a 21. 

Ql. Sixacrmpiey gaddev. Cp. Plato, Laws 876 A, duaompra 
gasda nal Spova. 

& woddds 48y Sypoxparias dvérpepery. “A, ‘things which,’ pro- 
bably refers not to duacrnpier GavAwr only, but also to elogepas xai 
dnsevoens. For the tense of dsirpeper see note on 1303 a 27. 
Aristotle perhaps has in view the cases of Cos, Rhodes, Megara, the 
Pontic Heracleia, and Cyme (7 (5). 5. 1304 b 25 sqq.: 7 (5). 3. 
1302 b 23 8q.). For the fact cp. 6 (4). 16. 1300 b 36 sqq. 

22. Swou péy ody «rh. Mé» ody introduces the apodosis, as in 
Eth. Nic. ro. ro. 1180 a 18 sqq. (Bon. Ind. 540 b 38 sq.). Aristotle 
speaks here as if the number of the meetings of the assembly and 
the dicasteries depended on the will of the authorities of the State. 
But they would hardly be able to limit the number of the meetings 
without withdrawing matters from the assembly and dicasteries 
with which they would otherwise have dealt, and empowering the 
magistrates to deal with these matters. Would this be possible in 
an ultimate democracy? And would it be possible in such a 
democracy to make the assembly and dicasteries meet less often 
and so to reduce the amount of pay received by their members ? 

28. Sixacripia wodddv pév ddiyats 8 hpdpars, ‘dicasteries with 
many members, but sitting on only a few days,’ costly in the one 
way but not in the other. Aristotle abstains from making the 
number of the members few, because that would be unsuitable 
to an ultimate democracy, and besides would have no chance of 
acceptance. As to cAiyais nyépas, contrast the practice at Athens, 
where the dicasteries sat on all days except festivals and unlucky 
days and days on which the assembly met (Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of 
Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 403 8q.). 
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26. of 8 dwopo, ‘but the poor {alone receive it].’ Here, as 
often elsewhere, ‘only’ is suppressed. See note on 1282a 36. 

dpe. Se nai mpds Td xpiveoOar rds Sixas wohd BAriov. Judicial 
work, no less than deliberative (6 (4). 14. 1298 b 20 sq.), is thought 
by Aristotle to be performed better when rich and poor act together 
than when the poor act by themselves. 

29. éwou 8’ eicit wpécoBo. «.r.d. It is not quite clear whether 
yoy means ‘as it is’ and stands in contrast to what ought to be, or 
‘now ’ in contrast to ‘formerly. Susemihl and Welldon give it the 
latter sense. If they are right, there may be an intention tacitly to 
contrast the conduct of later demagogues with that of Themistocles, 
who persuaded the citizens of Athens to use the surplus revenues 
from Laurium for the building of a fleet (Hdt. 7. 144: Plut. 
Themist. c. 4: ’A@. Hod. c. 22). Later demagogues distributed 
surplus funds as Theoric money to enable the poorer citizens to 
take part in festivals, and especially the Dionysia and Panathenaea. 
Aristotle refers perhaps to Pericles (Plut. Pericl. c. 9) and his sac- 
cessors (Plut. Aristid. c. 24, TepsxAdous 8 dwobavdvros . . . of Onuayeryot 
.. « Tov Sipov eis Bcavopas nal Gewpend nai xaragxevas dyadpdrov Kai lepaw 
mpoayayévres): more certainly to Eubulus (Theopomp. Fr. 96 in 
Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 293 : Schafer, Demosthenes, 1. 184: Beloch, 
Att. Politik, p. 178. 2), Diophantus (Beloch, ibid. p. 180. 4), and 
Demades (Schifer, Demosthenes, 3. 1. 194). Compare Aristoph. 
Inc. Fab. Fragm. 42 (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 2. 1186), 

Kipyarres yap THy wéAw nev KoruArilere roto. mévnow, 
Demosth. Ol. 3. 33 (also Prooem. 53 sud jin. p. 1459 sq.), and 
[Demosth.] c. Neaer. c. 4. Cp. also Aristot. Fragm. 87. 1491a 
39 sqq. We expect Aristotle to recommend that the proceeds 
of the special revenues shall be spent not in distributions of money, 
‘but in providing pay for attendance at the assembly and dicasteries, 
and this is what he would probably wish to be done, as soon as 
the demos has been sufficiently enriched ; for the present, however, 
he recommends in preference that the proceeds of these revenues 
shall be spent in promoting the permanent enrichment of the 
poorer citizens, and that, while they are needed for this purpose, 
the rich shall be enabled to supply pay for the assembly and 
dicasteries by being relieved of the burden of useless liturgies. 

BO. AapPdvoucr Se dua, sc. ol dopo. The poor receive the money 
distributed and after a little need a fresh supply, just as the leaky 
pitchers of the Danaides receive water and in a moment need more. 
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Cp. Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 2. 15.4, Aavaider wios* émi 
téy dei exdesxdvroy ai yu) mAnpovpéver, and 2. 161, ele rd» rerpaydvoy 
siBow éni ray parqy avadioxdvrer. See Frazer’s Pausanias, 5. 388 sqq. 

SA. roira ydp ainay Tod poxOnpdy elvar thy Sypoxpariay. A 
similar view underlies the Areopagitic Oration of Isocrates (see 
e.g- §§ 448q., 54 8q.). He seems to ascribe the poverty prevailing 
at Athens in his day mainly to the laziness of the Athenian poor 
and to the absence of any authority like the Council of the Areopagus 
to compel them to work and to encourage the rich to assist them 
to do so (§ 32 sq., 55). He does not ask how far it was due to 
the competition of metoeci and slaves, and to the provision of pay 
for attendance in the assembly and dicasteries, which must have 
tended to withdraw the poorer citizens from the paths of industry 
and trade. Poverty, he says (§ 44), led to ill-doing, and we gather 
that, in his view, it lay at the root of the unsatisfactory condition 
of matters political at Athens. Aristotle appears to agree (cp. 2. 6. 
1265b 10 sqq.), though the remedy suggested by him in the 
passage before us is not the re-establishment of the Council of the 
Areopagus. He would perhaps add that when the many are very 
poor, they need to be maintained by the State (6 (4). 6. 1293 a 
19); thus they need pay and frequent meetings of the assembly 
and dicasteries, and in the end become supreme in place of the 
law (6 (4). 6. 12934 I-10). 

85. texvaotdoy ody draws Gy edwopia ydvoiro xpémos. Eucken 
(De Partic. Usu, p. 52 sq.) remarks that this passage and Eth. Nic. 10. 
7.1177 b 10 8qq. offer exceptions to the general rule which prevails 
in Aristotle’s writings: ‘nullo enim loco optativo post particulas 
finales utitur, sed promiscue et post tempus praesens et post prae- 
teritum coniunctivum adhibet.’ See Weber, Die Absichtssitze bei 
Aristoteles, p. 40 sq., who says of the passage before us, ‘in the form 
of the sentence there is an unmistakable approximation to an 
indirect question, but on the other hand it is equally impossible to 
contest with success its indubitably final signification.’ As to des 
d see note on 1319 b 25. 

dwal Se cunddpe rodro xai rots edwépoig x... Aristotle’s advice 
is—use all the surplus revenue in giving the poorer citizens either 
simultaneously or by successive sections a start in farming or trade, 
relieve the rich of all useless liturgies, and make them contribute 
pay for such meetings of the assembly and dicasteries as are 
absolutely necessary. The result of this will be that the pauper 
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demos living by attendance at frequent meetings of the assembly 
and dicasteries will be replaced by a better-to-do demos occupied 
in farming and trade, and therefore content with a few meetings of 
the assembly and dicasteries. It is when the assembly meets 
frequently that it claims all authority for itself and exalts itself 
above the magistracies and above the law (6 (4). 15.1300 a 3 3q.). 
Aristotle, indeed, wishes the rich to do more, not merely to contri- 
bute pay for the assembly and dicasteries, but to do the same 
with their private income as the State does with its surplus revenue 
—to use it in giving the poora start in business. He gets this idea 
from Isocrates, as we shall see presently. It will be noticed that 
Aristotle’s plan for the enrichment of the demos presupposes the 
existence of special State-revenues and a surplus from them. It 
would not be applicable to States not possessing surplus revenues. 
It is not clear whether he intends the advice which he gives the 
rich in 1320b 7 sqq. to apply to States which do not possess 
surplus revenues, as well as to those which do. 

87. cuvabpoiLovras and d@péa are emphatic. The surplus re- 
venues are not to be served out in driblets as fast as they come in, 
but a fund is to be formed and advances made from it, by way of 
gift, it would seem, not by way of loan. 

38. pddtora pév «rd. To give the poor the means of pur- 
chasing a piece of land would be to make peasant-proprietors of 
them, and peasant-proprietors had this merit among others, that they 
were content with rare meetings of the assembly and dicasteries. 
If there were not funds enough for that, it might be possible to 
help the poor to rent a piece of land or to supply them with tools 
or seed or oxen for ploughing. We might have expected Aristotle 
to suggest that the State should let some of its public land to poor 
men, but this he does not do. Probably Greek States had not 
commonly much at their disposal for this purpose. He seems to 
have no fear of the success of his paupers in farming; the veterans 
of Sulla’s Asiatic army, whom he provided with land, do not, how- 
ever, appear to have prospered as farmers (Strachan-Davidson, 
Cicero and the Fall of the Roman Republic, p. 116). He no 
doubt remembers the advice of Phocylides (Fragm. +), 

xpni{ew wAovrov pedrérny Exe miovos dypov’ 

dypoy yap re Néyoutw *Apadbeins xépas eivat. 
For the brevity of dcop cis y8iov xrjow cp. 1. 13. 1260 a 16 sq. and 
5 (8). 5. 1339 a 38. 
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39. ef 8 pi, pds Adhoppdy dpwopiag nal yewpyias. Kai, ‘or,’ 
as in 2. 3. 1262 a 8 and elsewhere. This advice is based on 
Isocrates’ account of the ways of the rich at Athens in the: days of 
Solon and Cleisthenes (Areop. § 32, of ras ovcias fxovres ... érnpuvoy 
rais évdciaus (ray wodcray), rois piv yeopyias émi perpiass pucbdcect mapa- 
Sdderes, rovs 8¢ car’ cusropiay dxméurovres, rois 3 els ras dAAas épyaclas 
ahopyny sapdxorres). Compare Areop. §§ 35, 55, and Isocr. Epist. 
7. 3, and the account given of Peisistratus in AO. Dod. c. 16 and 
Ael. Var. Hist. 9. 25, where we read how Peisistratus used to send 
for those who idled away their time in marketplaces, and ask 
them why they did so, xai éréAeyer, El dv cos réOvnxe (evryos, rap’ éuov 
AaBew dwibs xal dpyd(ov' «i 3é aGwopeis owepparev, sap’ cuov cor yerécbe" 
Sedids put) 1) TXOA TovTwy emBoudhy réxy. ‘Epuropia is used here in a 
broader sense than in 6 (4). 4. 1291 a 5, where it is distinguished 
from xawndeia. Was the advice given here known to Tiberius 
Gracchus when he introduced his law respecting Attalus’ bequest 
to the Roman people (Plut. Tib. Gracch. c. 14, etOis 6 TiPépos 
Snpayeryar elonveyxe vépov, Gres ra Bacwixa ypnpatra xoyicbevra rois Thy 
xepay Biadayxdvove: rey wodiray imdpxos mpds karacKevhy Kai yewpyias 
dshopyiy) ? 

2. dv 8@ rodry «.7.X., ‘and in the meantime, i.e. while the sur- 1820 b. 
plus revenue of the State, which might otherwise be employed in 
supplying pay for the assembly and dicasteries, has to be employed 
in lifting the poor out of pauperism. Tas dvayxaias ovvddous probably 
includes meetings both of the assembly and of the dicasteries. 

4. tay pataiwy AeaToupyav. See note on 1309 a 18. Aristotle 
evidently thinks that the rich would not be able to pay these liturgies 
in addition to providing pay for the assembly and dicasteries. They 
were, however, probably often expected to do so. 

towuroy 84 twa tpdwor «.1.X., i.e. by enriching the demos (2. 
11. 1273 b 18 sqq.). io», i.e. to the constitution and the ruling 
class (cp. 1320a 14 sqq.). The fact that the demos at Carthage 
was thus disposed was probably one reason why no one succeeded 
in establishing a tyranny there (2. 11. 1272 b 30-33: cp. 7 (5). 5. 
1305 a 21 sqq.). Compare with the passage before us the humorous 
suggestion of the Athenian Epicrates, wodiopa ypapex pdoxovros 
dvr risv évvda dpydvtwy yeporoveicGas car’ emavrov dvvea mptaBas mpds 
Baoitéa réy Snporixay cal mevntwr, Gres AapSadvorres evwopoow (Plut. 
Pelop. c. 30). The senate at Rome had many opportunities of 
enriching members of the demos and used them (Polyb. 6.17. 1-5). 
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6. twas . . . Tod Sipouv. Cp. [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 16, rods rod 
Sqpov, and AO. Hod. c. 25. 1. 16, rove apapeOerras (or alpeOévras) ras 
Bovdyjs. ‘ Homer (Il. 2. 198) has 8nuov ay8pa’ (Richards). 

7. yapuévray 8 dori nat voiv éxévrev yrwpiper «.r.A. Aristotle’s 
meaning is, ‘ but if the notables are men of sense and good feeling, 
they will do more than simply relieve the poor in the aggregate 
by supplying pay for the assembly and dicasteries, they will in 
addition each take charge of a section of the poor and start it 
in some business.’ This will be a sensible course for them to 
take, for the better able the poor are to support themselves, the 
less demand there will be for the pay of the State and the lighter 
will be the burden on the rich. Aristotle’s counsel is no doubt 
suggested by the traditions as to the ways of the rich at Athens 
which have been noticed above on 1320 a 39. Probably in his 
own day this form of charitable activity had died out there. We 
read of the rich at Rhodes in Strabo, p. 653, csrapxeiras 81 6 dppos 
nat of etrropos rovs évdecis trodapSdvovow fa ri warpiy. At Rome 
the patricians were helpful in many ways to their clients. See 
as to the nobles of mediaeval Venice H. F. Brown, Venice, 
p- 258, and as to those of Switzerland, Roscher, Politik, p. 157. 
For d&adapBavorres cp. Polyb. 11. 26. 5, rots pew xcAcdpxors row mpeo- 
Bevoacs ovvérage 3° aropprrav 6 Udr\os dravray rois droordras, Kal 
SceXopevous Exacrov wévre THY dpynyav THs oTdvews eVOEas KATA THY andy- 
mow pravOparretv cai xadew ws avrovs. If each rich man took charge 
of a section of the poor, not only would there be no ‘ overlapping 
of charity,’ but a cordial relation would spring up between the rich 
man and those whom he befriended. ‘The individualizing of the 
work [of relief], which assigns to each almoner as limited an area 
as possible,’ is a feature of the Elberfeld system of poor-law admin- 
istration (G. Drage, Report on Germany to the Royal Commission 
on Labour, p. 87). 

9. nahas 8 exer pipeioGar nai td Tapavrivwy. It was probably 
from their Lacedaemonian ancestors (cp. 2. 5. 1263 a 35 sqq.) that 
the Tarentines inherited the practice of making possessions com- 
mon in use. They also made part of their magistracies specially 
accessible to the poor by arranging that they should be filled by 
lot. It is not said that Tarentum enriched its poor by these two 
measures, as Carthage did, but at any rate it won their good-will. 
Carthage had no «Anporai dpxai to give (2. 11. 1273417). The 
rich at Tarentum were all the better able to be generous to the 
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demos because the Tarentine demos does not seem, like the 
Athenian, to have been greedy for State-pay (Theopomp. Fragm. 
95: Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 293). 

10. xowd . . . évi thy xpijow, ‘common for purposes of use.’ 
“Eni is used here ‘vi finali’ (Bon. Ind. 269 a5). See note on 1315 
a 24. We have cows 17 ypnoa in 2. 5. 1263 a 38 sq. and 4 (7). 
10. 13304 I sq. 

Ll. ére 8é tag dpyds wdous «.7.d., ‘and further they made the 
magistracies as a whole of two kinds, some of them elective and 
others filled by lot.’ Tas dpxas mdoas stands in contrast to ris 
abris apyjs, 15. *Eroincay does not imply that this arrangement 
did not exist at Tarentum in Aristotle’s day. A similar plan is 
recommended in Rhet. ad Alex. c. 3. 14244 12 sqq. At Athens 
there were both alperai and «Anpwrai dpxai, but those only were 
alperai for which the lot would have been unsuitable (c. 2. 1317 b 
ao sq.: [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 3). Savonarola introduced a system 
like the Tarentine at Florence, probably being influenced by the 
teaching of the Politics. ‘He suggested that while all the most 
important offices should be filled by election, lots might be drawn 
for the minor ones, by which system every citizen could hope to 
take some part in the government’ (Duffy, Tuscan Republics, 
p- 354). For the interchange of Grws and wa see note on 
1333 b 40. 

14, gon 82 roéro worfioas xai Tis adtis dpxiis pepiLovras Tods per 
wAnpwrods Trods 5° aiperods. Sepulveda and Vict. connect cai ris 
abrns dpxns with pepi{ovras, the latter translating ‘licet autem hoc 
facere, et eiusdem magistratus partientes’; Lamb. with rovre 
wojoas, translating ‘licet autem hoc facere etiam in eodem magis- 
tratu.. The sentence is mostly translated more or less as Lamb. 
translates it, but, if we take it thus, the use of the genitive seems 
strange, though it is true that Aristotle sometimes uses the 
genitive in the sense of ‘in respect of’: cp. De Part. An. 4. 11. 
691 a 18, loyupdrepa: yap yivovra: rév dora (‘in respect of the bones’) 
és cbcas roaivra ri piow. I incline myself to suggest a third 
interpretation. Is not rijs airis dpyqs in the gen. after rovs pé» and 
rots 842 Cp. 6 (4). 16. 1301 2 8, oloy el rov avrov Buacrnpior eler ol 
pey dx wdvrey ol 8 ex rwav. If this is so, we should translate, ‘ but 
it is possible to do this also by parting off some members of the 
same magistracy from others [and making] the former appointed 
by lot and the latter appointed by election.’ The plan suggested by 
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Aristotle would hardly be applicable to military offices. It would 
not be advisable to appoint any generals by lot. 

18. was Sei, sc. xaragxevd(ew ras dAcyapyias. 

19. éx tév évavriew yap «7.A. This passage has been interpreted 
in different ways. Vict. and Sus. take curdyew éxaorny dAcyapyiay 
together and translate these words ‘put together each form of 
oligarchy.” Lamb., on the other hand, followed by Giph., takes 
éxdorny Odcyapxiay not with curdyes, but with avadoy:(speroy, trans- 
lating ‘ oportet enim ex contrariis colligere, unaquaque oligarchia ad 
contrariam democratiam spectata et relata.’ Welldon takes éxdorn» 
éAcyapxiay with cuvcyey, but translates ‘infer the characteristics of 
the several forms of oligarchy.’ Jowett translates, ‘we have only to 
reason from opposites and compare each form of oligarchy with the 
corresponding form of democracy’; he seems, therefore, to agree 
with Welldon as to the meaning of ovsdyes, but to take éxaorny dAryap- 
xiav, like Lamb. and Giph., not with curdyew, but with dradoyt{Spevos, 
The true interpretation of the passage is doubtful. The rendering 
of Vict. and Sus, attaches an unusual meaning to ov»dyew, but cp. 
Plato, Polit. 310 E, Aciov xai rd Acyopevov evarproy Uacpa ~uydyorra éf 
airéy. I incline on the whole to adopt it (cp. c. 1. 1317 a 18 sqq.) 
and to translate, ‘for it is from the opposite institutions [to those 
which go with each form of democracy] that we must put together 
each form of oligarchy, calculating the structure of each in relation to 
that of the opposite democracy, the most tempered of the oligarchies 
and first in order [in relation to the first kind of democracy].’ 
Aristotle would have added ‘in relation to the first kind of 
democracy,’ if he had not been prevented doing so by the length 
to which his comparison of this oligarchy to the polity extends. 
The adoption of two property-qualifications, one for the major 
offices and the other for the minor, evidences a readiness to pay 
regard to the claims of both the rich and the poor, which relates 
this oligarchy to the polity, and indeed also to the first form 
of democracy (c. 4. 1318 b 30 sq.). Is this double property-qualifi- 
cation, however, quite consistent with that equality within the 
privileged class which is recommended in 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 10sqq.? 
One difference between the first form of oligarchy and the polity is 
that while in the polity those who possess political rights are, or 
ought to be, more numerous than those who do not (6 (4). 13. 
1297 b 2-6), the reverse is the case in the first form of oligarchy 
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22. 4, ‘for which.’ 

Td ripfhara Siarpeiv. See note on 1318 a 12. 

235. Te Te xrwpdvy 1d timnpa rd. Cp.c. 7. 1321 a 26 sqq. and 
6 (4). 6. 1292 b 29 sq. Supply det with éeivac from what precedes. 
Sus.* (Note 1444) explains that the lower of the two property- 
qualifications is referred to here. 

26. rogodrov elcayoudvous x.1.X. This reminds us of Theramenes’ 
speech in Xen. Hell. 2. 3. 42, obd€ ye rd gpovpois pucbovcda 
cumperne pot, fd» airéy ray wodiréy rogovrovs spocAauBadvew, gos 
Pedies ¢uédNoper of Epxovres rev apxopéver xparnoay. Cp. 7 (5). 9. 
1309 b 16sqq. For the way in which the acc. plur. participle is 
introduced without any strict grammatical connexion with the rest 
of the sentence, cp. c. 7. 1321 a 30 and Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. 
Gr. No. 60, réis 8¢ xosviis xal rovrey elf ar] éfayoryhy, cimévras ’Apirras 
apiy éfcyew, reddovras ra réAea ra yeypappéva, and see Stallbaum on 
Plato, Laws 759 B. 

83. Gowep ydp ra pev «3 odpara Siaxeipeva wpds dyievay «.7.h. 
Here Aristotle probably has before him what Plato says of the 
oligarchical State in Rep. 556 E. For the order of the words cp. 
Xen. Cyrop. 8. 1. 38, ra dy rois mapadeicouw Onpia rpepduera. ES is 
placed first for the sake of emphasis, like vovepés in 36. Cp. 
Demosth. De Cor. c. 144, cal yap «8 spaypa cuvrebir dpeobe. 

84. nai whota ra wpds vauTiAlay xahis ExovTa . . . Toig whuTipow, 
‘and vessels well constituted for navigation and’ (or ‘both in other 
respects and’) ‘in respect of their crews.’ See critical note on 
1320 b 35. 

87. rd t&v wAoiww dxAedupdva, ‘ ships whose joints are unstrung.’ 
Cp. Pollux, 1. 114, dsadvbeions ris veds. In ra ra&y wdolewv dxdeAupéeva 
we have ‘an unusual order of words for a partitive genitive, but 
cp. Thuc. 1. 25. 4, rots ‘EAAnver rAovowwraros, and 6. 62. §: Plato, 
Soph. 247 C, Laws 906 C sq., 952 E’ (Richards). 

1. rag pév ody Sypoxpariag x.r.d. Cp. c. 4. 1319 b 68qq., 7 (5). 1821 a. 
4. 1307 a 16, dudwep dodaddorepas al roravras (i.e. al mpds 1d wARBos 
dwoxiivovoas wodcreias) tev érépwr eloiv’ xpeirréy re yap rd wheloy «7.X., 
and 6 (4). 9. 1294 b 36, wal &’ airs (cd(erbas) py re wdeious eiva 
rods Bovdopévous (fn yap dy cal wompg wolireig rou twdpxov). ‘H 
wovarOpenia, ‘the largeness of the citizen-body’: see note on 
1327 a 11. 

2. rotro ydp dytixe:ras wpds Td BSixasovy Td ard Thy dfiay, ‘for 
this is the antithesis to justice according to desert [which is the 
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safeguard of the constitutions opposed to democracy].’ Cp. 7 (5). 
I. 1302 a 2Sqq., and for xara rip dfiay (not car’ dgiay, as usually), 
7 (5). 2. 1302 b 14. 

8. For bad ris edtafiag Set tuyydvew tis cerypias cp. Xen. 
Mem. 4. 8. 10, of8a 8€ drs xal €ya émipedelas revéopa: in’ avOpawer, and 
Cyrop. 1. 6. 10, in’ Drow aldois revée: also Plato, Soph. 225 C. 
Good order is the opposite of roAva»Operia, for it is inapplicable to 
a great multitude (4 (7). 4. 1326a 31 sq.). In Thessaly oligarchy 
often found a home, yet we read of it in Plato, Crito, 53 D, éxet yap 
3) mdciorn Grafia xai dxodacia (cp. Athen. Deipn. 527 a). 

5. “Ewei Sé térrapa pév dor. pépn pddtora rod wAyPous x.1.0. 
See note on 6 (4). 3. 1289 b 32, where three kinds of demos 
only are enumerated. Térrapa pddsora, ‘about four’: cp. Hist. 
An. 9. 14. 616 a 33, rixres 8€ mepi wévre pddwora gad (f dAcvas). 
The fact that there are four parts of the #A40s seems to be 
mentioned not because it has any bearing on what follows, but 
to prepare the way for a mention of the similar quadruple division 
of ra xpnowa wpds médepoyv. Founders of oligarchies must not 
introduce narrow oligarchies anywhere and everywhere, but only 
where the character of the State-territory makes cavalry the most 
important force. This remark was needed, for Lysander had set 
up narrow oligarchies in a number of States, and in particular at 
Athens. It slightly qualifies the advice given in 6 (4). 12. 1296 b 
31 sqq. (see note on that passage). Aristotle further counsels 
founders of oligarchies, if they have to do with a State in which 
light-armed troops are numerous, to take measures to secure 
a supply of such troops on the side of the oligarchs. Some 
oligarchies had been driven by a pressing need of troops to 
give the many a share in the constitution (7 (5). 6. 1306a 25 
sqq.), and Aristotle perhaps remembers the fatal results of this 
step when he recommends in 26 sqq. that this should not be done 
in a wholesale fashion, but in one of three ways which he 
enumerates. As a further means of contenting the demos, he 
recommends that the tenure of high office in oligarchies should 
be connected with the discharge of costly liturgies. 

8. Swou péev cupPéByxe x.7.A. For drou pév—évravda pev Cp. 3. 6. 
1279a 17 sqq. This was the case at Chalcis and Eretria and at 
Magnesia on the Maeander and many other cities of Asia Minor 
(6 (4). 3. 1289 b 39 sq.). In the broad open plains of Asia Minor 
cavalry was the most important force, as both Agesilaus (Xen. 
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Hell. 3. 4. 15: Plut. Ages. c. 9) and Alexander (Plut. Alex. c. 16) 
found. The same was the case in Thessaly (see the account 
in Diod. 15. 71. 4 sq. of the successful resistance offered by 
Alexander of Pherae and his cavalry to the invading Boeotian 
army), and Aristotle perhaps remembers that Philip of Macedon 
introduced narrow oligarchies (decadarchies) there (Demosth. Phil. 
2. 22: Schafer, Demosthenes, 2. 324). Crete, an the other hand, 
was not suited for cavalry (Plato, Laws 625 D), nor Attica (Hdt. 
9. 13: cp. 5. 63). 

li. at 8 iwworpopia: x.7.h. See note on 1289 b 35. For paxpas 
ovoias cp. 6 (4). 4. 1290b 16. 

12. Srou 8 dmdetxhy, sc. cup SeBnce rHy xyepay civ. Boeotia was 
of this character (Plut. Aristid. c. 10, caddy 8¢ rd Boubriow medior 
dyabois lrrevor wai éwiras évayevicacda). That plains were suited 
to hoplites is clear from Polyb. 4. 14.6. See note on 1289 b 31. 

thy dxopdvny ddtyapxiay, cp. 6 (4). 6. 1292 b 35. 

18. 4 Se WA Sdvapis cai vaurixh Sypornh wépwar. Hence 
it is not surprising to find the oligarchies of Chalcis and Eretria, 
when at war with each other about the Lelantine plain, agreeing 
#2) xpyjoOas rndcBddow (Strabo, p. 448). When Aristotle speaks of 
light-armed and naval forces as supplied by the demos, it must 
be borne in mind that mercenaries were often employed in both 
these kinds of force. Light-armed troops were obtainable from 
Crete, Acarnania, and elsewhere (see C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant., 
ed. Droysen, 2. 2. 25). The fleet of Dionysius the Elder was 
partly manned by citizens, partly by aliens (Diod. 14. 43. 4), 
partly by emancipated slaves (Diod. 14. 58. 1). See also notes on 
1327 b rz and 1291 b 20. 

14. vow per ody «7.4, ‘as things are, indeed, where there are 
large numbers of light-armed and trireme-oarsmen, when the 
citizens have fallen asunder into two hostile bodies, the oligarchs 
often get the worst of it.’ There were probably many light-armed 
at Argos when the many defeated the few (Thuc. 5. 82. 2: 
cp. Paus. 2. 20. 2), and many light-armed and trireme-oarsmen at 
Corcyra when the same thing happened there (Thuc. 3. 74). 
“Oray Buacréc:, Cp. 19, é» rais duaoraceow. Bonitz (Ind. 196a 23 
8qq.) groups the passage before us with Eth. Eud. 7. 5. 1239 b 15, 
ov didos davrois, dda diicravra, and Pol. 1. 6. 1255a 19 sq. Cp. 
also Thuc. 1. 18. 6, ef reves nov dcacratey. 

16. Sei S¢ wpds toro x.r.A. For spis rovro cp. c. 5. 13204 6. 
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The combined use of hoplites and light-armed is traceable at a very 
early date: see Tyrtaeus, 11. 35 sqq. Aristides (Plut. Aristid. 
c. 14) sent Olympiodorus against the Persian cavalry under 
Masistius, ¢yovra rovs ix’ abrg reraypévous Aoyddas rpraxoclous «al 
roféras dvapepsyudvovs atv airois. As to the combination of light- 
armed and cavalry, an early instance of this occurs in the defeat 
of the Athenians at Spartolus by the Chalcidians and Bottiaeans in 
B.C. 429 (Thuc. 2. 79). We first hear of dusrro: in connexion with 
Boeotian troops (Thuc. 5. 57. 2, Bowwrol per revraxioy Duos deAtra 
xal rocovro: YiAol xal Iswis srevraxdotos xal Ayers foros). Epaminondas 
made a great point of the use of them (Xen. Hell. 7. 5. 23 8q.: 
cp. Diod. 15. 71. 6, 85. 4). We find Agesilaus using peltastae 
intermingled with cavalry against the cavalry of Tissaphernes 
(Plut. Ages. c. 10, rots irrevow dvapifas rd wedraorexdy). Whether 
Gylippus used his javelin-throwers as dyno at Syracuse in the 
fight described in Thuc. 7. 6. 2, is not clear, but at any rate he 
grouped them with his cavalry, and the same thing may be said 
of Xanthippus and the Carthaginians in Polyb. 1. 33.7. Xenophon 
strongly recommends the use of dysmros (Hipparch. 5. 13, arwapysxie 
3¢ cai rd didaoney Thy wédwy @s dobevés rd welav Epnpow brmsxdy wpor rd 
duimwous we(ovs éxov). See Sandys on °A@. HoA. c. 49, dpimwous. 
Light-armed troops, however, were used with cavalry both as 
dysmmos and otherwise ; sometimes they were ranged behind cavalry 
and made to start out suddenly (Xen. Hipparch. 5. 13, 8. 19: 
C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant., ed. Droysen, 2. 2. 51 3q.). 

19. tary 8 émxparodow x.r.A. Aristotle may perhaps remember 
Xen. Cyrop. 2. 1. 8, avdynn yap od», én 5 Kuagadpns® ovxovy éy rovre 
per (i.e. rp axpoBodiferOa) rev mredvov 1 vikn’ woAv yap dy Garroy oi 
Gdiyor Urd ray wodAay ritpwoxdpevar avadwbeinoay 7 ol modAot UTd Tor 
dAdyov. For of dnpos cp. 3. 11. 1282a 28. As to & see note on 
1308 b 37. 

ZO. Prot ydp Gyres x.1.X., ‘ for though they are light-armed’ etc. 
That light-armed troops’ were a match for cavalry, we see from 
Diod. 15. 85. 4; that they were a match for hoplites, from Xen. 
Hell. 4. 4. 16 and 7. 1. 19. It was with archers and slingers that 
the Romans forced the heavy-armed phalanx of Antiochus to give 
way in the battle of Magnesia (Mommsen, Hist. of Rome, Eng. 
Trans., vol. ii. p. 271). 

21. rd peév odv ex rovruv nabiordvar x.t.A. "Ex rovrap, i.e. é« rey 
dnporsxoy, which must be obtained from of 8yya, 19. See note 
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on 1320a 20. Aristotle tacitly discountenances the alternative of 
employing mercenary light-armed troops, no doubt on account 
of the risks attaching to the practice (7 (5). 6. 1306 a 21 sqq.). 
The Roman nobles employed Cretan archers against C. Gracchus 
(Mommeen, Hist. of Rome, Eng. Trans., vol. iii. p. 127 8q.). 

22. Set 82 Sippnpdens rijs Acacias «7.4. Does Aristotle mean by 
Seppnpéms that the oligarchy is to mark off the older from the 
young, or that nature has done so? Vict. interprets the word in 
the former way—‘ requiri igitur in dominatione paucorum oportere 
inquit, ut aetas eorum qui participes sunt eius dividatur, dis- 
tinguanturque senes ab adolescentibus ’: Sepulveda in the latter— 
‘ sed cum duplex sit aetas, sintque alteri seniores, alteri adolescentes,’ 
and Lamb. in much the same way, ‘oportet autem, cum aetas non 
sit simplex sed in aliquot partes divisa, aliique sint aetate grandiores, 
alii iuvenes.’ The latter interpretation seems to me to be pre- 
ferable. Cp. Pindar, Pyth. 4. 157 Bergk, dAX’ f8y pe ynpasdy pépos 
Duxias duderoddi. See also 5 (8). 2. 1337b5 sq. Ol rpeoBdrepo are 
here contrasted with of »éo, and the term probably refers to a much 
less advanced age than in 4 (7). 9. 1329 a 15 and 4 (7). 16. 1335 
b ag (see notes on 1329 @ 13 and 1335 b 29). For rots atrép vicis 
see note on 1262 a 9. Arddoxecba is probably in the middle 
voice (‘have their sons taught’). In ras xovgas nal ras weds 
épyacias light-armed exercises (cp. Xen. Mem. 3. 5. 27, &mAwpevous 
covorepas Srdos) are distinguished from exercises without énAa of 
any kind. Plato had already advised that boys and girls should 
be taught military exercises (Laws 813 D sq.), but he had not 
favoured exercises without dria (Laws 833 A, 834 C). Compare 
with Aristotle’s advice Socrates’ suggestion to Pericles in Xen. 
Mem. 3. 5. 27. In the cities of Boeotia the young men of twenty 
were enrolled first among the peltasts and did not become hoplites 
till some years later, when their physical strength had increased 
(Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 58 sq.). The xovdas nal WAral dpyacia 
referred to no doubt include exercises in the work of javelin- 
throwers, peltasts (i.e. javelin-throwers with a sword and light 
shield: see C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant, ed. Droysen, 2. 2. 25), 
archers (though archers are distinguished from WaAoé in c. 8. 1322 
b 1), and slingers. The Cyrus of Xenophon’s Cyropaedeia has 
@ great contempt for slinging, which he regards as fit only for 
slaves (Cyrop. 7. 4. 15). Compare Eustath. on Hom. II. 13. 


600, Oepdwovros 84 SxAov airy (i.e. } oderdden), ov pi» Hpwos, obde yap 
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éxpiv (quoted by Sturz, Lex. Xen. s.v. operSovav). The suggestion 
that the sons of the oligarchs should be taught to serve as light- 
armed soldiers, a kind of service usually abandoned to men of the 
demos or to mercenaries, was a bold one and would offend many 
prejudices. 

25. dxxexptpévous Se dx waidey dOAntds elvar airods Tay éepyur, 
‘and when they have been taken out of the ranks of the boys, they 
should themselves be skilled practitioners of the duties of soldiers 
of this sort. It would seem, however, from Xen. Mem. 3. §. 27 
that men would only be fit for service as light-armed soldiers méxpe 
rhs dAahpas nrtxias. For éxxexpipevous ex maidwvy, COMpare deéapuvoy 
téy veorépwy raider in Phot. cvredySos (quoted in note on 1337 1). 
and see Bon, Ind. s. v. éxxpivew. For adAnras rev épyov, cp. Polyb. 
1. 6. 6, dOAnrai yeyovdres dAnOivoi rev xara rov wédepov Epywr, 2. 20. 9, 
and 15. 9. 4, and Diod. 12. 75. 7. 

26. rhy 8é perddoow yiveoOar te wAhGer Tod wodsTedparos «.1d. 
By a share in the rodirevya is meant a share in the magistracies, 
and especially the supreme magistracy (3. 6.1278 b 8sqq.). Thus 
what is here termed a peradects rot modtrevparos in reference to 
Thebes is referred to as the bestowal of a share of office in 3. 5. 
1278 a 258q. This counsel is probably given because in some 
oligarchies the many had been brought within the constitution in 
a more wholesale way (see note on 5). For the phrase perddoors 
Tou odtrevparos Cp. 6 (4). 6. 1293 2 15, rev perexdvrwy rou wosrevparos. 

27. xa0dwep eipnrat mpérepov, in c. 6. 1320b 25 sqq. 

28. 4, xaOdwep OnBaiors x.r.A. For the dative OnBaios see critical 
note on 1292 a 22, and cp. 2. 5. 12634 1, «aff dp viv rpdroy Exes rac. 
For the fact cp. 3. 5. 1278a 25sq. It was not enough in the 
Theban oligarchy of which Aristotle speaks that a man should 
have acquired a certain property-qualification ; he was also required 
to have abstained for ten years from Savavoa épya, or, which comes 
to much the same thing, from the sale of the products of a handi- 
craft in the market (1278 a 25 8q.). As Sdvavoa épya are unfavour- 
able to virtue (8 (6). 4.1319 a 26 sqq.: 4 (7). 9. 1328 b 37 sqq.), 
this rule showed some regard to virtue, and to some extent fell 
in with Aristotle’s own recommendation that those who belonged 
to the better kind of demos should be admitted to the privileged 
class in preference to others (c. 6. 1320 b 28 sq.). It will be 
noticed that the practice of agriculture did not exclude men from 
the woAirevpa at Thebes, but only the practice of a handicraft. 
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29. 4, xaOdwep dy MaccaNig «.7.4. The exact nature of the 
process to which Aristotle refers is obscure. Vict. understands it 
thus—‘ Massilienses narrat solitos diligenter existimare de vita ac 
moribus eorum qui participes reipublicae forent, et eorum etiam qui 
expertes, atque ita delectum habere ut deteriores inde eiicerent et 
meliores extra ipsam positos in eum ordinem reciperent.’ Giph. 
(p. 845) takes much the same view of the passage. Following 
Vict., I think that what Aristotle means is this—the Massaliots 
framed a list of those who deserved to be members of the sroNirevpa, 
taking into account not only those who were already members but 
also those who were not, so that the admission of members of the 
demos to the soAirevya was an incident of the framing of this list. 
This method gave more weight to virtue than that followed in the 
. Theban oligarchy, for while at Thebes no security was taken that 
those admitted to the woXirevga were virtuous and all that was done 
was to exclude from it those whose occupation was unfavourable 
to virtue, at Massalia those only were admitted to the woAlrevpa 
who deserved to be so on the ground of virtue. It is not certain 
that the method here described was practised at Massalia in 
Aristotle’s own day, for the law to which he refers at Thebes had 
apparently been repealed (3. 5. 1278 a 25 sq.). Kplow rojoa: occurs 
in Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 333 t###. For the acc. xpicw 
wotoupevovs See note on 1320b 26. For rép é» rq wodcrevpars cp. 
7 (5). 1. 1301 b 24, 7 (5). 6. 1305 b 34, and 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 6 sq. 
In the Venetian oligarchy membership of the Patriciate with a seat 
in the Great Council was given in 1381 to thirty commoners as 
a reward of merit (Brown, Venice, p. 237), but in later times this 
privilege commonly passed by sale (Houssaye, Hist. du Gouverne- 
ment de Venise, 1. 97, 98). 

81. dr Se nai Taig dpxats rats xuptwrdracg x.t.A. ‘The most 
supreme magistracies also’ as well as the rich, who were always 
subject to these burdens. For ds dei rots ev rj oAireig xaréxew Cp. 
7 (5). 8. 1309 a 3% Sq. For mpooxeioOa see Bon. Ind. 646 b 
44 sqq., where the word as used here is explained by ‘iniungi’ 
and mpoorebeicba. It was the custom at Rome for the aediles to 
contribute largely from their private fortunes to the celebration of 
games (Willems, Droit Public Romain, p. 289). In the cities of 
Italy under the Roman Empire office was confined to those who 
possessed a fixed amount of property, and office-holders were 
required by usage, and in part also by law, to spend money on 
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public buildings and games and in other ways (Friedlander, 
Petronii Cena Trimalchionis, pp. 29, 31, 37). At Venice the 
Doges sometimes ‘ruined themselves in the service of the State’ 
(Yriarte, Patricien de Venise, p. 350). In the oligarchy of Berne 
in the middle ages the members of the Small Council ‘ mainly 
belonged to the most respected families and often had to make 
important sacrifices for the commonwealth’ (Geiser, Gesch. der 
bern. Verfassung von 1191-1471, p. 39). In England during the 
last century and the earlier part of this the upper class paid dearly 
for their position in election expenses. The objection to Aristotle’s 
recommendation of course is that it practically confines office to 
the very rich. Office-holders might also be tempted to recoup their 
expenditure by illicit practices (cp. 2. 11. 1273 b 1sqq.). 

33. ty éxdy 5 Sijpos x.7.A. Cp. Plut. De se ipso citra invidiam | 
laudando, c. 14, ws ydp olxlay cai yowpiov, ovre nai ddfay of woAAot cal 
Gperiy trois wpoixa Kal padios Zyew Soxovory, ov Tois mpeapevors wévew wo\heoy 
cal xwdurov, pbovovow. 

84. proOdy woduv. Tov» is made emphatic by being placed after 
puoOdv (See note on 1275 a 32). 

35. dppdérre 8 x.7.A. The expenditure which Aristotle re- 
commends is of a kind to come home to the palates and the senses 
of the many. It also belongs to the class of riya damayqpara (Eth. 
Nic. 4. §. 1122 b 19 8qq.). Though the outlay on sacrifices and 
banquets might soon be forgotten, the outlay on buildings would 
not. In Plut. Aristid. c. 24 we read of xaracxevas dyaApdrey xai 
lep@v. Karaoxevdfer includes the equipping of a temple with avaéy- 
para (Hdt. 2. 44), or the rebuilding of walls and other public 
edifices. | | 

89. cupBycerac Se «.7.A. Cp. Isaeus, Or. 5. c. 41, xat rovrep 
paprupta éy tois iepois avaGnuara éxeiwor ex TOY wepidrrwy, pynpeia THs 
avrov aperns, avederay. 

Kat Tots yrwpipots, ‘to the notables also,’ i.e. the notables will 
profit as well as the State. 

40. of wepi rag ddtyapxias. Cp. Demosth. c. Timocr. c. 76, ré» 
€y rais OAsyapxias, and see Hicks, Greek Historical Inscriptions, 
No. 126, |. 2. 

41. rd Atjppata ydp «.1.A. Athenagoras makes the same 
complaint at Syracuse (Thuc. 6. 39. 2) and Thrasybulus at Athens 
(Xen. Hell. 2. 4. 40). 

42. Sidwep eS €xat x.7.X. Because they are ruled by men who 
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are as eager for gain as the many who rule in democracies (c. 4. 
1318 b 16 sq.). 

1. wos perv ofv x.t.d. Inc. 1. 1317. 14 SQq. an inquiry has been 1321 b. 
promised as to the best way of constructing not only democracies 
and oligarchies, but also other constitutions, but this Jatter part of 
the promise is here left unfulfilled. 

4. "AxddouBov 82 trois eipnpdvorg x.t.A. The question how to ©. 8. 
institute a democracy or an oligarchy leads on to a consideration of 
the questions arising as to magistracies, for magistracies must exist 
in every State. Besides, as we are told in 1323 a 3 sqq., some 
magistracies are suitable to democracies and others to oligarchies. 
For axddovor cp. Eth. Nic. 4. 4. 1122 a 18 sq. The chapter before 
us takes up the investigation contained in 6 (4). 15 (see vol. i. 
p- 516 sqq.): cp. also 6 (4). 14. 1298 a 1, Sevrepow 3¢ Td wepi ras 
dpyds (rovro 8 doriy ds dei nal river elvar xupias, cai woiay rud dei 
yiyrerOas rv aipecw airoyv). Aristotle’s enumeration of magistracies 
and their functions begins with the most necessary ones (13224 
29 sq.) and gradually rises to ) patra xupia wdvtev dpxn (1322 b 
12 sq.), then to magistracies, or rather charges (éwiyéAeas, 1322 b 
18 sq.), connected with the worship of the gods, and lastly to 
magistracies peculiar to leisured and prosperous States which study 
good order. He groups the magistracies otherwise in 1322 b 29 
sqq. (see note). He bases his classification of magistracies on 
the practice of Greek States; he follows this in separating 
military from civil functions, for this was the general rule at any 
rate in democratic States; he follows it also in instituting 
magistracies for the audit of the accounts of outgoing office- 
holders, and in reserving the initiative for the Boulé and its 
equivalents (1322 b 12 sqq.). In these three points Roman practice 
differed from Greek, at any rate originally (see Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, Aristoteles und Athen, 1. 238). We note that the 
fanctions of archons escape enumeration except so far as they 
were sacrificial (1322 b 26 sqq.). Not a few magistracies are 
omitted from the list which we expect to find included in it. 
It includes no magistracy explicitly commissioned to make the 
valuations of property referred to in 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 35 8qq., or 
to guard the public health, notwithstanding what is said in 4 (7). 
II. 1330 a 38 sqq., or to check spendthrift habits, though the 
need of such a magistracy is pointed out in 7 (5). 8. 1308 b 20 sqq. 
To which, again, of the magistracies on the list will the operations 
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for the relief of the poor described in 8 (6). §. 13204 35 sqq. be 
entrusted? Which will manage the coinage or the farming of 
the taxes? We hear of no magistrates whose duty it is to 
keep a list of the citizens, or to take charge of and exhibit 
copies of laws, decrees, lists of public property, and the like. 
Some magistracies which played a great part in oligarchies and 
aristocracies escape without mention, such as the gerusiae and 
judicial magistrates of the Lacedaemonian and Carthaginian States, 
and the Lacedaemonian ephorate. It should also be noticed that 
Aristotle makes all his magistracies boards, whereas at Athens in 
his day some important magistracies were held by single individuals 
(AO. Tod. c. 43. 1. 2 8q.). 

7d Sippiho@ar xahGs ra wepi rag dpxds. Acaspeiy seems here to 
be used in the sense of dcopl{e», as in 6 (4). 2. 1289 b 12 and else- 
where: compare the use of dsalpecrs in 6 (4). 15. 1299 a 3, exomery 
8€ rovrer doriy 7 wepi ras dpyas dcaipecis. 

5. xaOdwep efpyrat xai mpérepov comes in here rather awkwardly, 
for it has not been said before that this inquiry is dxddovboy rois 
elpnuévoss, but the reference is no doubt to 6 (4). 14. 1298a X Sqq. 
and 6 (4). 15. 12994 3 599. 

6. Tov pey ydp dvayxaiey dpxdv «1d. Compare 3. 12. 12838 
20 sqq. Magistracies are divided into dvayxaias and xupubrepas in 
c. 6. 1320 b 24 sq. For magistracies wpds evrafiay nai xéopor cp. 
1322 b 37 sqq. For the conjunction of etragia and xéopos Bonitz 
(Ind. s. v. xdopos) compares that of rdfis and xéapos in De Caelo, 3. 
2. 301a 10 and Metaph. A. 3. 984b 16 sq. 

10. dowep tuyxdve. npétepoy eipnpévov, in 6 (4). 15. 12998 34 
sqq. 

1L ouvdyew, cp. 6 (4). 15. 1299 b 13, wotas dppdrre cuvdyew dpyas 
ei play apyny. 

12. mpérov pev ody «.7.X., ‘first then there is the charge of things 
necessary which is concerned with the marketplace,’ etc. For 
eriédera THY GvayKaiwv CP. 30, avrat per ody emipéActai elot rovTey rpeis. 
Aristotle begins with magistracies which make xowevia, and especially 
xowevia Tov dvayxaiwy, possible (14 sqq., 1322 5 sqq.). He follows 
the general custom of ancient Greece in marking off the agoranomi 
from the astynomi, though it probably sometimes happened that 
these two magistracies were united. Thus it appears from 
Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 337, that after the Lamian War 
the functions of the astynomi at the Peiraeus were transferred for 
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a while to the agoranomi. In small cities the agoranomi cannot 
have had a great deal to do, but at Athens and the Peiraeus their 
hands must have been full. Commodities of all kinds were sold in 
the agora—slaves, cattle and sheep, provisions, raw and manufactured 
products—and it was necessary that an authority should exist to 
marshal the different classes of sellers and their booths in the 
agora (Plato, Laws 849 E), to control the motley mob of buyers 
and sellers, and to see that the weights and measures used were 
honest and the goods sold unadulterated and sound, and generally 
that buyers and sellers were true to their contracts and conducted 
themselves in a peaceable and orderly way, and that no refuse or 
the like was left to accumulate. These duties were discharged in 
Greek States by the agoranomi (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 331), who 
had authority to hear and dispose of cases judicially (13224 12 
sqq.) and to inflict fines and other punishments. Sometimes, as 
at Astypalaea (Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 338), one of 
their functions was that of seeing that the corn and other com- 
modities sold in the agora were sold at a cheap rate. At Athens 
the offices of dyopayduos and doruvcpos seem to have been of little 
account (Demosth. c. Timocr. c. 112: Ol. 3. c. 29). Some of the 
functions usually discharged by the agoranomi were there entrusted 
to other magistracies—e. g. to metronomi ("A6. Hod. c. §1. 1. § sqq.) 
and sitophylakes (Lys. Or. 22. c. 16)—and in °A6@, HA. c. 51 the 
only function ascribed to them is that of seeing that articles sold 
were pure and sound. At Rome the aediles answer in many respects 
to the Greek agoranomi and astynomi. 

13. ég’ 4. Is émpéAaa (Sepulv. Vict. Lamb.) or dyopdy (Welldon) 
the antecedent to 7? For éri cp. 1322 a 37 sq. 

14. rd cupBddata. The contracts made in the agora are no 
doubt referred to (cp. 6 (4). 15. 1300b 11, rév wept rap ayopay 
avpBodaiwy). Not all contracts were made in the agora. 

tiv edxooplay. Cp. Theophr. Fragm. 98, Gedppacros éy ois 
rept vopwr not dvoty rovrey empedcioba: Seiy rovs ayopaydpous, ris Te ev 
1 ayopa evxocpias cal rov awevdeiy pn pdvoy rovs murpdoxovras GAG Kai 
TOUS @vouperous. 

oxeddév ydp dvayxatoy «.r.A. This takes up and justifies the 
mention of ra cvpSdrata. Udoag rats mdéAec, ‘for all States.’ Supply 
rovs toAiras OF rovs evocxovrvras Or something similar with dvetcbau 
and swd¢iv. Aristotle has before him Plato, Rep. 371 B, év avrg 17 
moder TOs GAAnACs peradacovow dy dy éxagros épyd{wvras; dy 81 Evexa 
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kat Kowwwviay rommordperct wodwy @xicaper. Andov dn, F 8 ds, Ere weedovrres 
kai dvovpevan, Here, as in 1. 9. 1257 a 14 Saqq., Aristotle implies 
that buying and selling are necessary only so far as the object is 
the supply of the needs of buyer and seller, and not profit. For 
avayxaia xypela cp. I. 3. 1253 b 15 8q. 

16. dwoyudrarov mpds adtdpxecay, ‘ the readiest means ’ of securing 
self-completeness (Liddell and Scott). 

17. 80° fv Soxodow eig pinay wodtretay cuvedOeiv. Aoxovor, ‘ are 
thought,’ for this is not entirely the case (3. 6. 1278b 20 sqq.: 
3. 9. 12804 35 sq.). Els piay moXcreiay cuvedOeiv, cp. Plato, Laws 
680 EF, pera 8€ raira ye els 1rd xowdy, peifous rowvvres wédas, wAeious 
ourepxovrat, and for piay wodcreiay, 4 (7). 7. 1327 b 32 Sq. 

18. érépa 82 dwepéheca x.t.A. Tavrns éxouévn nai cuveyyus, because 
the agoranomi cared for eixoopia in the ¢yopa and the astynomi in 
the dorv (cp. 6 (4). 15. 1299 b 16 sq.), and the ¢yopd and the derv 
are closely connected with each other (cp. c. 4. 13192 29, TH» ayopay 
xai rd Gorv, and Plato, Laws 881C). The functions of the astynomi 
are defined in a very similar way by Plato in Laws 758 E sq., 
763C sqq., and 779B sqq. Other duties are assigned to astynomi in 
Laws 849 E and 913 D of which Aristotle says nothing. In States 
where the astynomi were charged with the preservation and repair 
of the city-walls, the care of the city-fountains, and the guard of the 
harbour, functions nearly connected with the defence of the city, 
these officers were of high importance. Their importance was less 
in the more populous States, where these duties were withdrawn 
from them and made over to special magistrates. This step had 
been taken at Athens, and probably their functions had come to be 
much contracted in consequence ; at any rate 'A@. oA. c. 50 dwells 
mainly on their control of small matters like the fees of avAnrpides 
and the doings of xompodAdyor. See Sandys’ notes. We read in °Aé. 
Tod, c. 46 of the Boulé at Athens, eferdfer 8€ xat ra otkodounpara rae 
dnudota mavra, SO that at Athens the task of seeing that the public 
buildings were in a good state of repair seems to have been entrusted 
to the Boulé. We are not told whose province it was to keep them 
in repair to the satisfaction of the Boulé. The ‘supervision’ by the 
astynomi ‘ of public and private property in the city with a view to 
good order’ related probably exclusively to the ma/ériel; they 
prevented encroachments on the street, the opening of window- 
shutters outwards, the discharge of water-pipes at a high level into 
the street, and the like. Whether they had control of sacred 
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property also within the city in relation to these matters does not 
appear (cp. 1322b 18 sqq.) According to Bliimner, Home Life 
of the Ancient Greeks, Eng. Trans., p. 180, the streets of Greek 
cities were unpaved, at any rate till the days of Roman predomin- 
ance, so that their maintenance and repair (nothing is said of 
cleansing) would not cast a heavy burden on the astynomi. But 
the expression rap mirrévrev olxo8ounpdrey cai d8av cernpia xa) didp- 
Owois rather suggests that they were paved. Like the agoranomi, 
the astynomi could hear and dispose of cases judicially (1322 a 
12 8qq.) and could inflict fines and other punishments. 

21, cwrnpia nai SidpSwors. Cp. 1322 b 20 sqq. For the absence 
of the article see note on 1285 b 12. 

kat Tay Spiwv «td. Should carnpia xal &dpOwors be supplied, or 
emeheca? Probably the latter. If the boundaries of contiguous 
properties were not distinctly marked, disputes might arise, and 
still more if they were moved by either party. 

22. éxwow, sc. ra dpa, for in Aristotle’s writings a substantive in 
the neut. plur. is often followed by a verb in the plural (Bon. Ind. 
4908 44 Sqq.). 

For 80a GAda rijs eémpedeias cp. Plato, Soph. 232 C, ri 8 doa 
avepa ys re kai ovpavod cai ray epi ra ro.aura ; 

23. xadodor 8 doruvopiay of whetoro: Thy Toadrny dpyjy. At 
Heracleia in Lucania these magistrates were called moAsamdpox 
(Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 332). At Thebes magistrates with similar 
functions were called reAéapyos (Plut. Reip. Gerend. Praec. c. 15 
tntf.: Valer. Max. 3. 7. Ext. 5). 

24. dye: Se x.7.A., ‘but [though one name is given to it,] it 
includes more parts than one.’ 

26. olov retxoworods xat xpyvav emipedyntas nai Atpdvew pdAaxas. 
We hear of re:xoroioi at Athens (Aeschin. c. Ctes. c. 14) and at 
Cyzicus (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 333), of a xpyva@» éemipeAnris a. 
Athens (’A6. Hod. c. 43, where see Sandys’ note), and of Acuevo- 
gudaxes at Carystus (Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 343). We 
read in Aen. Poliorc. c. 29. 12 of rovs ApevoduAaxas re cal drrogrodéas. 
That the charge of the city-fountains at Athens was an important 
one we see from the fact that the office was elective ('A0. Hod. c. 43). 
The water-supply of the city was of high importance, especially in. 
the event of fires (Tac. Ann. 15. 43) or of a siege. Frontinus (De 
Aquae Ductibus Urbis Romae, 1. 1) says of the ‘ aquarum officium’ 
at Rome that it was‘ tum ad usum tum ad salubritatem atque etiam 
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ad securitatem urbis pertinens,’ and that it had always been ad- 
ministered by the leading citizens of the Roman State. 

27. Gy 8 dvayxaia «.t.A. AS to the dypordpos or tAwpoi cp. 
4 (7). 12. 1331 b 15, where it appears that these officers were 
charged with the guard of the country districts, and see note 
on 1331b 13. Tept ra te rov doreos is added to show that every- 
thing outside the city, whether deserving the name of x#pa or not, 
fell under their jurisdiction. The agronomi would keep forts and 
other public buildings, and also roads, in repair throughout the ter- 
ritory of the State, and would have judicial authority so far as might 
be necessary for the discharge of their official duties. The title 
iAwpol would probably be especially in use where there were valu- 
able forests of ship-timber belonging to the State. The Chalcidic 
peninsula was rich in ship-timber (Hicks, Greek Historical Inscrip- 
tions, p. 130 sq.), and tAwpoi may have existed there, and possibly 
at Stageira, Aristotle’s own city. The Lacedaemonian msedavdpoc 
perhaps answer to the agronomi (see as to them Gilbert, Const. 
Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 26). Aristotle says 
nothing about demarchs, which is remarkable, as the existence of 
these magistrates in the Athenian State must have been well 
known to him. 

28. epi tév adrév is followed by mepi with the acc. See notes 
on 1300 a 8 and 1322 b 30. 

31. GAAy 8 dpx} «.t.X. Already in 19 ra sept 1d doru dnpdora 
have been mentioned, and the transition is natural to a magistracy 
which receives the public revenues and takes charge of them till 
they are distributed to each department of administration. This 
magistracy appears to be referred to in 6 (4). 15. 1300 b 9 sq. as 
n xupia tav mpocddwv, In Xen. Cyrop. 8. 1.9 we read of mporddar 
arodexrnpes xai Saraynpdrewy Sornpes. Under the term ai mpdécodc: ray 
xowoy Aristotle probably means to include revenues from all public 
sources—taxes, fees, fines, and the like, as well as public property 
strictly so called—for in the recapitulation in 1322 b 32 ras mpoc- 
é8ous represents ras mpooddous ray xowa» here. The collection of 
taxes is not provided for, because, the taxes being farmed, that 
duty fell on the farmers of them. Aristotle implies that the 
apodectae not only received the revenue, but also had the custody 
of it, but at Athens the apodectae appear not to have had a special 
exchequer of their own, their duty being to divide the sums they 
received among the magistracies on the same day on which they 
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received them (’A6. HoA. c. 48. 1. 7 sq.: Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta 
and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 237 8q.). Uap’ é» gvAarrdvrey does not 
necessarily imply that the distribution of the revenues was made by 
the officials referred to. apa is not quite the same thing as tré. 
For &» referring to apyn cp. ovs in 1. 2. 1252b 14. 

84. érépa 8 dpyx} «.r.d. For apis fy dvaypdper Oa 8e cp. Ditten- 
berger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 344. 25, droypayevras n[ pds} rovs éni 
Tov xowov wod¢uov, and Aeschin. c. Ctes. c. 15, Adyor nat evOuvas eyypa- 
dew mpds rdv ypapparda xal rovs Aoyioras. For the absence of ras 
before éx in ras xpices éx tay dxaornpieoy see note on 1334b 12. 
These «pices stand in contrast to the xpices of the assembly (c. 2. 
1317 b 33 sq.) and to the xpices of arbitrators (2. 8. 1268 b 6 sqq.). 
Aristotle here passes on to other incidents of social life which call 
for the creation of magistracies to deal with them. Private contracts 
will be made and lawsuits will arise out of them (2. 5. 1263 b 20 
sq.); hence there must be a magistracy to keep a register of con- 
tracts and of the decisions of dicasteries, and to preside over the 
first steps in lawsuits. It will be noticed that Aristotle regards 
as essential the keeping by a magistracy of a register of private 
contracts. No such registers are kept in modern States, but the 
way in which Aristotle refers to them would seem to imply that they 
were not uncommon in ancient Greece. It is not likely that all 
private contracts were registered. But a register of gifts in dower 
was kept in Myconos (Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 433: Dareste 
Haussoullier and Reinach, Inscriptions Juridiques Grecques, série 1, 
p. 48 sqq.), and a register of sales of land and houses and of gifts in 
dower in Tenos (Inscr. Jurid. Gr., série 1, p. 64 sqq.). A register of 
debts was kept in Chios ([Aristot.] Oecon. 2. 1347 b 35 sqq.). At 
Iasus ‘ emtiones venditiones tum demum ratae fuisse videntur, cum 
a mnemonibus in tabulas relatae erant’ (Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. 
Gr. No. 77, p. 137 note), and a similar rule seems to have existed at 
Pergamum (Cic. pro Flacc. c. 30. 74). As to the utility of registers 
of these various kinds see Inscr. Jurid. Gr., série 1, pp. 61, 118 
sqq. In many Greek States there was no register of contracts, but 
the law required that an intended sale should be announced many 
days in advance by proclamation through a herald, or, as at Athens, 
in writing before a magistrate, in order that persons aware of any 
impediment to the sale might have an opportunity of objecting, 
a similar purpose to that served among ourselves by the publication 
of banns before a marriage. Buyers were thus protected against 
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bad faith on the part of vendors. Theophrastus, however, greatly 
prefers a register of contracts and of property to these expedients. 
He says (Fragm. 97), ob xpy 8 ayvociy Ere al mpoypadai cai al wpoxnpe- 
£eis nal SAws doa mpos ras augioByrnces dori wavry Ta wXeiora & ZAder- 
uw érépov vopou riderat’ map’ ols yap avaypapy rap ernparey dori cal rey 
cupBoratorv, ¢£ éxeivev érri pabeiy el eAcvOepa cai averaha xal rd avrov 
mower Sixaieos’ evOds yap kai pereyypade 7 dpyi rdv éwvnpevorv. In States 
where registers of contracts existed their use must have been com- 
pulsory on the parties, and they must have been open to public 
inspection. They would serve not only to record the exact nature 
of a contract and to prevent either of the parties receding from his 
bargain, but also to facilitate the detection and punishment of fraud. 
It would be convenient that the magistracy which kept the register 
of contracts should also be that which had to do with the first steps 
in lawsuits, for the entry of the contract would commonly form the 
basis of the lawsuit, and also that its head-quarters should be 
situated near the agora (4 (7). 12. 1331 b 6 sqq.). A register of 
the decisions of dicasteries was not kept in all Greek States. 
Gortyna at any rate appears to have had no such register at the 
time when the well-known Code was drawn up. ‘Le jugement, 
comme tout le reste de la procédure, est purement oral. Aussi 
existence de la chose jugée, en cas de contestation ultérieure, ne 
peut-elle @tre établie que par le serment du juge et du mnémon’ 
(Dareste, Inscr. Jurid. Gr., série 1, p. 435: cp. Col. 9.31 sqq.). The 
magistracy here described by Aristotle appears to have been closely 
connected with the dicasteries (cp. 1322b 34), and that is probably 
the reason why it did not apparently register anything but private 
contracts and the decisions of dicasteries. It does not seem, for in- 
stance, to have registered decrees of the assembly or the valuations 
of property of which we read in 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 35 sqq. As to 
icpopynpoves pynpoves and émorara see Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 334, 
and as to the functions of the psdper at Gortyna, Biicheler und 
Zitelmann, Das Recht von Gortyn, p. 54. In Diog. Laert. 6. 45 we 
read of of iepopynpoves rév rapzs@y, we are not told of what city ; these 
officials probably kept a list of the valuables in charge of the tamiae. 
SZupPoropvAaxes are mentioned in the Revenue Laws of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, col. 10. 2, etc. At Athens, as we have seen, no 
register of contracts was kept; contracts were often deposited with 
money-changers or priests (C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant., ed. Thalheim, 
2.p. 108 sq.), a very different thing. Indictments were entered at the 
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Metroum before the Archon (Athen. Deipn. 407 c, fev (AXaSaddns) 
els rd pnrppov, dxrov téy Scxdy foray al ypadai, xai Bpétas rov SdaervAoy ex 
rov ordparos dujrecpe tiv dixny rov ‘Hynpovos: Diog. Laert. 2. 40: 
Deinarch. c. Demosth. c. 86: Boeckh, Publ. Econ. of Athens, Eng. 
Trans., p. 405 note). Were the decisions of the dicasteries also 
registered at the Metroum? The ‘Greffe’ in the Channel Islands 
is thus described by Lord de Saumarez (Zimes, Oct. 11, 1894). 
‘There is a land-registry office—locally called the Greffe—in 
which are entered all purchases, sales, and mortgages. The 
entries are open to public inspection on payment of a small fee. 
Thus all trouble and expense as regards title-deeds are obviated. 
A glance at the register shows the whole history of a property—the 
prices paid on successive transfers, the mortgages, if any, upon it, 
and its exact legal s/afus. Arrangements concerning a property 
which are not thus registered at the Greffe have no legal value.’ 
The ‘ Greffe,’ however, it will be seen, has only to do with dealings 
with land, not with ra ca ovpSddaua generally. 

836. tds ypadds trav Sindy. Cp. 4 (7). 12. 1331b 7 sq. The 
expression includes indictments in private actions as well as public 
(Meier und Schémann, Der att. Process, ed. Lipsius, p. 233, note). 

37. ras cisaywyds, Sc. réy dxéy (Bon. Ind. 224 26). 

Kat tasty, ‘this magistracy also,’ as well as that of the astynomi 
(24 sqq.). Little, if anything, would be gained, one would think, 
by breaking up this magistracy. It would be convenient that the 
registers of contracts and of the decisions of dicasteries should 
be kept in the office of one and the same magistracy, and that 
this magistracy should also have to do with the first steps in 
lawsuits. 

88. gore 82 pia xupia todTev wdvrew, ‘but there is one magistracy 
supreme over all these things, and its holders are called’ etc. Cp. 
1322 a 38 sq. As to rovre» mavroy see critical note on 1282 a 40. 

40. perd 8€ tadrny «.t.A. There is a singular resemblance in 
point of language between the passage before us and Metaph. B. 4. 
999 2 24, dare 8 dxouem re rovrwy dwopia xal magéy yaderwrdrn Kal 
avayxacorarn Oewpnoa, wept fs 5 Adyos épeornxe vow. The word 
xa\ewordry is translated in the passage before us by Lamb. ‘ difficil- 
limus’ and by Jowett and Welldon ‘ most difficult,’ but by Sepulv., 
Vict., and Heinsius ‘molestissimus’ (so Stahr, ‘ tiberaus be- 
schwerlich ’), and by Ramus ‘molestissimus et difficillimus.’ In 
Susemihl’s rendering, ‘welche es am Schwersten von allen hat,’ 
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I am not sure whether ‘ schwer’ means ‘ onerous’ or ‘ difficult,’ and 
the same doubt arises in a less degree as to Schlosser’s, ‘ einer der 
schwersten Dienste.’ I incline myself to translate the word ‘ most 
difficult’ or ‘most trying’ (cp. 1322a 2). In the very similar 
passage quoted above from the Metaphysics xaA\erwram evidently 
means ‘most difficult.” We now come to a magistracy standing 
next to that which has just been described (for it has to do with 
the execution of sentences of dicasteries, as that has to do with the - 
sentences themselves, and the sentences come first and their execu- 
tion next), but which is the most necessary and the most trying of 
all. This magistracy executed, as the last-named registered, the 
sentences of dicasteries. It had also to put the law in execution 
against persons publicly placarded as debtors to the State, and to 
assume the custody of prisoners. Aristotle does not mention the 
title of this magistracy, as he mentions those of others—perhaps 
because he is in effect proposing its abolition—but at Athens the 
functions assigned to it were discharged partly by the practores and 
polétae, partly by the eleven. Compare the functions of the ‘tres 
viri capitales’ at Rome (Mommsen, Rém. Staatsrecht, 2. 558 sqq.). 
Tov xaradicacbevrey is masc., like ré» xaradixafopevwr in Cc. 5. 13204 8. 
Ta» mporcBepévoy xara ras éyypadds, ‘those whose names are posted 
up in connexion with the entries [in the lists of the practores].’ It 
was the duty of the practores at Athens ‘ to enforce payment of the 
fines imposed by magistrates or dicasteries and to hand them over 
to the proper authorities, for which reason the names of those who 
were condemned in these penalties were reported to them and 
entered in their lists pending payment’ (Schémann, Gr. Alt. 1. 432: 
see also Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., 
p. 240). These names were exposed on boards in the Acropolis 
({Demosth.] c. Aristog. 1. 4). It would seem that the Gortyna 
Code left it to the winning side to levy the fines imposed by the 
judge: ‘c’est 4 la partie gagnante 4 pratiquer sur les biens du 
débiteur, quand et comme elle voudra, des saisies jusqu’ 4 con- 
currence des dommages-intéréts qui lui sont alloués’ (Dareste, 
Inscr. Jurid. Gr., série 1, p. 448). At Athens the execution of the 
sentences of dicasteries in private suits was left, except in certain 
cases, to the plaintiff himself: see Meier und Schémann, Der att. 
Process, ed. Lipsius, p. 962 sqq., and Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of 
Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 414. 

1322 a, 4. 006 Gwopeivavres e0€\ovcs wpdrrew Kata tos vépous. The 
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holders of this office probably often infringed the law by undue 
lenity : cp. Plato, Rep. 558 A. Socrates might have escaped from 
prison if he had been willing to allow his friends to bribe the gaolers 
(Plato, Crito, 44 sqq.). 

5. dvayxaia 8 éoriv, dr «tA. Aristotle perhaps remembers 
Plato, Crito, 50 B, 4 Soxet cor oldy re ere dxeivny riy wédw elva Kai py 
avarerpadpba:, dy 7 dy al yewdpevas Sixas pnddv loyvecw, GAd’ iwd uwrdy 
dxvpoi re yiyvevrat nai duapbeiperra ; 

8. 8d Bé&A\Trov «.7.X., ‘hence it is better that this magistracy’ 
(i.e. that which exacts the penalty) ‘should not be one, but should 
consist of some persons from one dicastery and others from 
another, and that as to the posting-up of the names of persons 
registered as public debtors, an effort should be made to distribute 
the task in the same way, and further that [the whole burden should 
not be allowed to fall on the dicasteries, but that] the magistrates 
also should exact some penalties, and especially the incoming 
magistrates those due to the outgoing ones, and in the case of 
those due to magistrates actually in office, that, when one magis- 
tracy has tried the case and condemned, a different magistracy 
should exact the penalty.’ With ras réy dav, ras ré» dveorerey, ras 
mapa rey dyopardper, and ras wapd rovrey we should probably supply 
apafes. With a view especially to the efficient exaction of penal- 
ties Aristotle seeks to distribute the odium connected with their 
exaction as much as possible. If the task is assigned to dicasteries, 
it should not be assigned to the members of one dicastery, but to 
some from one and some from another, and a part of the burden 
should be borne by magistracies, but in their case care should be 
taken that the magistracy which tries and condemns should not be 
that which exacts the penalty. At Athens the whole of the burden 
fell on two magistracies, the practores and the polétae (as to whom 
see Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., 
pp. 239-240, and Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 335), and the result probably 
was that the sentences of dicasteries were not fully carried into 
effect, and that there was laxity in connexion with the posting-up 
of the names of public debtors. In some States the authority 
which tried and condemned also exacted the penalty, and this 
arrangement is disapproved by Aristotle. Plato had, it would seem, 
adopted it in Laws 958 B. ‘The Council of the Areopagus (Ad. 
Tod. c. 8. 1. 19 8qq.), and the Boulé of 500 ('A@. Hod. c. 45) at 
Athens had power at one time both to try cases and to exact the 
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penalty ; the ephors had the same power in the Lacedaemonian 
State (Xen. Rep. Lac. 8. 4). The podesta at Florence in the 
thirteenth century executed his own judicial decisions (Perrens, La 
Civilisation Florentine, p. 26), but then he did not belong to 
Florence and left it as soon as he laid down his office. We are 
ourselves familiar with the distinction between the judge and jury, 
the sheriff, and the authorities of prisons. In the phratry of the 
Labyadae at Delphi the penalty for infractions of its statutes was 
assessed by one authority and levied by another (Baunack, Die 
delphischen Inschriften, No. 2561. D 18, in Collitz, Sammlung der 
gr. Dialekt-Inschriften, af 8é rt rovre» wapSddActro rey yeypayperer, 
Guedvrav roi re Sapuopyoi nai rot d\Aot wavres AaBuada, sparcdvrey 8é rol 
wevrexaidexa), At Corinth in the days of the oligarchy of the Bacchi- 
adae, if we may trust Nic. Damasc. Fragm. 58 (Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 
3. 392), fines imposed by dicasteries were levied by the polemarch. 

12. tds Taw éveotérev. Bonitz (Ind. s. v. émordva) places a query 
after ¢veormrav here, but compare the use of the word in an 
inscription of Iasus (Revue des Etudes Grecques, 6. 155), rd dé 
Pippa dvaypdyals] rovs vearoias trois eveoraras ev rile wa |pacrdde, 
and in an inscription of Chios (Hicks, Greek Historical Inscrip- 
tions, No. 126), rots éferaords ro[d|s éveornxdr( als. 

15. Sow ydp Ay «.r.X., ‘for the less odium there is in the business 
for those who exact the penalty.’ 

16. 1d peév odv «.r.A. Mé» here, as often elsewhere, = ‘ while.’ 
Lamb. adds soci after waox, and Sus, woei avrovs before soAepéous. 
I am not certain that any word or words have fallen out of the 
text, for Aristotle may intend us to carry on éxe, which is of course 
unsuitable (see notes on 1257 a 21, 1287b 26, and 1297 a 40: see 
also note on 1294b 27), or at any rate to obtain the notion of 
wove from it, but perhaps it is more likely that swoet or some 
_ similar word has dropped out. In Hippocr. De Morb. Vulgar. 6. 
vol. iii. p. 629 Kihn, ayabotos 3¢ lyrpoicw ai dpodrnres adavas xai 
awopias, the omission of wapéxovor is explained by the fact that the 
sixth Book of the De Morbis Vulgaribus consists of rough notes 
written in a very concise and elliptical style. 

17. tods xatadixdoavtas cal mparropdvous. Observe the differ- 
ence of tense. The condemnation precedes, the exaction of the 
penalty follows. 

19. wodAaxod Sé «.tr.A. We hear of a gdvdderns at Cyme (Plut. 
Quaest. Gr.c. 2). For dsapety followed by wpds cp. Plato, Polit. 265A. 
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20. ofoy *A@hynoww (4) Taw dySexa nadoupéver, 8c. Sigpyrat mpos rH» 
sparroyemy. Susemihl brackets these words and may well be right 
in doing so (see critical note). They are very possibly a gloss 
which has crept from the margin into the text, and in addition to 
that a further difficulty arises in connexion with them (see Sus.?, 
Note 1469). The eleven at Athens were not only charged with 
the custody of prisoners, but also with the execution of capital 
sentences, and indeed appear to have been sometimes employed to 
get in State-debts (Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, 
Eng. Trans., p. 257). Thus they combined to a certain extent 
the functions of » gvAdrrovea dpyn with those of 4 mparrouéem, and 
can hardly be with strict accuracy adduced as an instance of the 
severance of the two sets of functions. No doubt in most cases at 
Athens the money-fines were levied by the practores, and it is 
possible (see C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant., ed. Thumser, 1. 569. 4) 
that all that is intended in the passage before us is to point 
out that the practores were a distinct magistracy from the eleven. 
Sull the instance adduced of a severance between the authority 
charged with the custody of prisoners and the authority charged 
with the exaction of penalties is not quite satisfactory. 

Zl. cai ratty xwpifev, ‘to part off this magistracy also,’ as 
well as 7) sparropevn. 

ro oddiopa is translated by Welldon, perhaps rightly, ‘the same 
artifice as before.’ 

22. oupBaiver 82 x.r.A. Men of worth appear to have shunned 
the office which was charged with the custody of prisoners even 
more than that which had to do with the levying of penalties. 
That men of worth were inclined to avoid office of all kinds 
at Athens we see from Demosth. Prooem. 55. p. 1460 s8q.: 
cp. Plato, Rep. 549 C and ’A@. Hod. c. 27. 1. 23 sq. To give bad 
men the charge of the gaols was not safe, both for other reasons 
and because aspirants to tyranny (e.g. Aristodemus at Cumae, 
Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 7. 7) had occasionally set prisoners free and 
enlisted them in their cause. Vict. compares Cic. in Q. Caecil. 
Divin. c. 16. 51, custodem, inquit, Tullio me apponite. Quid? 
mihi quam multis custodibus opus erit, si te semel ad meas capsas 
admisero ? 

26. «pds abrois, ‘to attend to prisoners.’ 

27. &dd\d tov re véww «.1.X., ‘but successive sections of the 
young, where an organization of youthful police or guards exists, 
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and of the magistrates should take charge of the matter.’ It is 
implied that ¢povpot were young as well as @p78o, and this was 
probably usually the case in ancient Greece: cp. Chionides, “Hpwes, 
Fragm. 1 (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 2. 5), where a father says to 
his son, 

modAovs €ygda Kol xara oé veavias 

povpoivras arexwes Kay odpuaxt Kopsepevors. 
The Lacedaemonian xpurreta was composed of young men (Aristot. 
Fragm. 495. 1558 b 19 sqq.). Cp. also Xen. Cyrop. 1. 2. 12. 

29. tradras péev odv tas dpxds x.t.A. Aristotle sometimes places 
a thing first, as here, because it is most necessary (e.g. in 4 (7). 
II. 1330a 38), sometimes, as in 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 8 sqq., because 
it is best. See note on 1330 a 38. 

81. év oyfpan 52 peiLov. reraypévas, ‘but ordered in a more 
imposing guise.’ For oxnyar: cp. Plato, Laws 685 C, #» yap én rd 
THs dpyns éxeiyns oyna td co{duevor ov oyxpdvy, and Demosth. c. 
Aristocr. c. 210, ef dpa atcOowro ori viv 4 wdédc els innperov oyna 
nat rdafty mpoedndvbe. Compare also Plut. An seni sit gerenda 
respublica, c. 20, ov8€ yap é» dpyais rdv rnAxovrov Spa pépec Gas, wAHy 
Goas ye péyeOds tt xéxrnyras xai dfiwpa. As to the greatness of the 
position held by the stratégi at Athens see Alexis, "AweyAauxwpévos, 
Fragm. 2 (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 3. 391), and Gilbert, Beitrige 
zur innern Geschichte Athens, p. 2 sq., where Lys. Or. 26. c. Evand. 
c. 20 is referred to among other passages. 

32. nai ydp éurerpiag nat miorews Séovras modAjs, ‘for they require 
[for their due administration] much experience and trustworthiness.’ 
Vict. ‘egere autem affirmat hos (magistratus) usu et fide multa, nec 
posse recte sustineri haec munera, nisi ab hominibus peritis et 
probis.’ I follow Vict. and the earlier interpreters, and also 
Welldon, in translating wicrews ‘trustworthiness,’ but Stahr and 
Sus. translate it ‘ Vertrauen’ (‘trust,’ ‘confidence’), and Bonitz 
also apparently (see Ind. s, v.). 

83. toaira: 8° elev Gy wr.A. Cp. 6 (4). 15. 1300 b 10 sqq., 
where the high dignity of 9 xvpia ris duAaxis apy? (i. €. crparryia) is 
dwelt upon. The stratégi are charged with the ¢vAax) ris wddews 
in Plato, Laws 760 A also. In Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. 
No. 240. 29, the magistrates at Miletus entitled of nepnuévoe emt rie 
gvAacn are probably stratégi. That the charge of the gates— 
a very important and anxious charge (Aen. Poliorc. cc. 18-20)— 
fell to the stratégus or polemarch we see from Polyb. 4. 18, where 
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we read of Cynaetha in Arcadia, rod¢uapyos réy xareAndrvOdroy rivés 
eyeydvaccay” raurny 8é cupBaives ri» apyny KAciew ras mvAas cai roy 
perafy ypdévoy xupsevey rev KAedav, wouicbar 8¢ xal rd caf Hyuépay 
ri» Siaray éxi roy wuAever, and from Xen. Hell. 5. 2. 25, 29. 
The gvAam) ris xéopas was an important part of the duties of the 
stratégi at Athens (see Sandys on ’A6. HoA. c. 61), but of this 
Aristotle says nothing. He distinguishes the ‘watch and ward 
of the city’ from ‘matters connected with war’, because the city 
needs to be guarded against domestic as well as external foes. 

S34. Set 82 xr. ‘Opolas goes with «al ¢» eipnyy cal dy modcug. 
This remark is added to correct a mistaken view which might 
be entertained by some that offices of this kind need not exist 
except in time of war (Vict.). In time of war the stratégi and 
polemarchs would have other duties to discharge in addition. 

86. For éferdoews nai cuvrdgews tov wodtrév, ‘inspection of 
the citizens and drawing them up in order of battle’, cp. Xen. 
Cyrop. 2. 4. 1, é&éragw 8¢ wore mdvrey rou Kupou motoupévou dy rots 
Ssdoce xal cuvragiy «.r.d. 

87. dvOa pév ody x.7.A. Aristotle does not describe in detail the 
way in which the various functions of the stratégi and polemarchs 
were distributed, when distributed they were, but the charge of the 
walls and gates of the city may well have been occasionally severed 
from the duties of inspecting and marshalling the army and of 
commanding it on expeditions beyond the frontier. 

89. xadodor 8¢ orpammyods Kai wodepdpxoug Tods Totodrous. ‘ Of 
these two titles woA¢yapxos was the older, it would seem, and the less 
frequent, orparryés the commoner’ (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 329). 
The two offices existed together in Athens Eretria and Paros 
(Gilbert, 2. 329. 2), and also probably at Leucas (Oberhummer, 
Akarnanien, p. 272 sqq.). For other duties discharged by stratégi 
and polemarchs besides those mentioned in the passage before us 
by Aristotle, see Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt: 2: 330. 1. As to the 
functions of the stratégi at Athens, see Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of 
Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 233 sqq.- 

1. er 82 nay Sownx.t.A. It would seem from Aristotle’s language 1822 b. 
here that cavalry, light-armed troops, and archers were not kept on 
foot in every Greek State. Light-armed troops (javelin-throwers, 
slingers, and the like) are here distinguished from archers, as in 
Plato, Laws 756 A. 

2. éwi rovrey éxdorey, ‘in charge of each of these’: compare 
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- such phrases as 6 éai ray dxhev orparyyés, and see Kithner, Ausfihr. 
gr. Gramm., ed. 2, § 438. I. 3. h (ed. Gerth, § 438. I. 3.f). For rovres 
éxdorey cp. Plato, Laws 682 D, ra ray wodcopxovrrey dxicrey, and 
943 B, éxdorev rovrey. Coray remarks, ‘eis ro édovy érpewer 6 
Lveidcpos ri» Ae~w (under Béoy, olwas)’. No mention is here made 
of persons employed in supervising engineering work or in the 
command of a siege-train. There would not be many such persons 
in Greek citizen-armies. 

8. vavapxiax. Athenian admirals were called oxparzyoi, not 
vavapxot, but the Lacedaemonian vavapyia is well known (2. 9.12714 
37 8qq.), and wavapyos existed in Achaia (Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. 
Gr. No. 178), at Rhodes (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 179), Abydos 
(Gilbert, 2. 159), and elsewhere. 

taftapyias. This term appears to be used here of commands 
over light-armed troops or archers: cp. Xen. Anab. 4. 1. 28, 
and see C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant., ed. Droysen, 2. 2. 81. 2. 
_ The taxiarchs of this kind of force appear to have had Aoyayoi 
under them (1322 b 4). 

5. 7 82 way x.t.d., Le. 1d 8¢ way rovrup eldds doriy ey rs eldos, eidoe 
émipedeias wodepixoy. For the epexegetic genitive dryedeias see 
note on 1289 b 35 and Riddell, Apology of Plato, p. 124 (Digest 
of Platonic Idioms, § 24). 

7. dwet 82 dvi tay dpydv «tA. Cp. Dittenberger, Syll. Inser. 
Gr. No. 248. 170, wAciora xetpioas ray xowey, and Aeschin. c. Ctes. 
Cc. 27, ta Snudcoi xpnuara Seexelpve. Apodectae, tamiae, polétae, 
practores, and stratégi would be among the magistracies referred 
to. Aristotle evidently holds that an audit was especially neces- 
sary in the case of magistracies which had the control of large 
amounts of public money or public property, and at Rome the 
only magistrates subject to an audit were those who had to do 
with the disbursement of public money from the treasury of the 
State (Mommsen, Rém. Staatsrecht, 1. 88 sq.), but at Athens all 
magistracies were subject to audit, and not only magistracies, but 
also posts like those of priests and ambassadors (C. F. Hermann, 
Gr. Ant., ed. Thumser, 1. p. 651). Aristotle often speaks of the 
right of audit as resting with the deliberative authority (3. 11. 
1281 b 32 sqq.: 6 (4). 14. 1298 a 6), and not with any magistracy, 
but here he takes it for granted that a magistracy will be necessary 
to exercise it. In ryy AnYpouémr Aoyiocpdr Kai mpocevOvyovcay the 
distinction between Adyos and ef6évea appears, as to which see 
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Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Aristoteles und Athen, 2. 231 sqq., and 
Stallbaum on Plato, Laws 945 B. ‘The ef6vra has primarily 
nothing to do with the money, but concerns itself rather with the 
exercise of the powers of the magistracy’, remarks Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff (ibid. 2. 234), who quotes Lys. Or. 24. 26, odre 
xeqypara &cxepioas ris wédkews Bidaps Adyow avray, ofre dpxny dpfas 
ebdepiay eibuvas ixtxye viv airys. Notwithstanding atriy pndey 
duaxerpi{oveay érepov, it does not seem that in Greek States the 
magistracy which exacted an account was always, or perhaps 
commonly, confined to this function; it was often charged not 
only with the direction of the finances, but also with particular 
financial operations (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 336). 

10. nadodor 82 rodrous «.7.4. For the distribution of these 
titles in Greece see Gilbert, ibid. At Athens both logistae and 
euthyni existed, but it appears from °A6. Hod. cc. 48 and 54 that 
the main part of the work of reviewing the conduct of magistrates 
at the expiration of their term of office must have fallen on the 
logistae, for the powers of the euthyni were called into action 
only when some citizen was dissatisfied with the result of the 
trial of an outgoing magistrate before a dicastery presided over 
by the logistae; thus they were merely supplementary officials 
designed to correct any errors in the process before the 
logistae. See Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. 
Trans., p. 226 sqq. Synegori also existed at Athens, as to whom 
see °AO. Hod. c. 54, and Gilbert, ibid. 

12. wapd wdoags 8¢ radras tag dpxds x.17.A., ‘and besides all these 
magistracies there is that which is in the highest degree supreme 
over all State-affairs; [I speak of it thus,] for the same magistracy 
often has in its hands the final completion and the introduction of 
@ measure, [and so is itself supreme,] or at any rate presides over 
the many where the demos is supreme, for there must be an 
authority to convene the supreme element in the constitution’. 
When a magistracy has in its hands both the inception and the 
completion of measures, its powers are great: cp. Plut. De Pyth. 
Orac. c. 16 sub fin., InvOiwgp A€yorrs wepi rhs Avpas, hy dpudleras Znyvds 
eiecdijs "ArDXwv, wacay dpyy «al rédos cvAdaBey, and Polyb. 6. 1. 
9 sq. Hultsch. It was the prerogative of kings rd redos emsbcivac 
(Plato, Laws 761 E, wan» ray rd rédos éxirbevrev, oloy Baciéer : 
Eustath. on Hom. Il. 1. 25, 9» yap rov Snpou wayrés ciweiv, Baciiéus 
82 ni» dordryy car’ Evpesidqy devas Sea al avpoca rd doxoiv) : 
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Cp. Lepi veérnros xal ynpos 3. 469 a 4, 97 8é Kapdia Kuptwrarn eal rd 
rédos émriénow. Compare the powers of the consuls at Rome 
(Polyb. 6. 12. 4, cat phy dca det Bd rov Syyou cuvredcicba rev wpdc 
ras xowas mpafes dynxdvrev, rovras xabyxes hpovrifew cal cuvdyer ras 
éxxAncias, rovras elodépesy ra Scéypara, rovras BpaBevew ra Soxovrvra rots 
wdeloow). For spoxdOnras rov wAnOovs cp. Plato, Laws 758 D, &é 
évd\Adywv re del def rovro elvas rd mpoxabhjpevoy rig wédcws KUptoy xal 
Sivalucewy ray re xara vépous rey re éfaidyns npoommrovoey rH wéAes. 
At Athens the Boulé possessed large powers in matters of finance 
and administration, but of this Aristotle says nothing here. 

16. Swou Sé wAHOss eon, ‘where the many mle’: cp. roo 
wAndovs, 14. Sus.® (Ind. s.v.) explains Anos as = dnyoxparia here 
and in 7 (5). 7. 1307 a 16, but in the absence of parallel passages 
this seems doubtful. 

17. ai pav ody wodtrixal trav apxév «.7.d. For the distinction here 
drawn between modcrexal dpxai and priesthoods cp. 6 (4). 15. 1299 a 
18 sq. and 4 (7). 12. 1331 b 4.sq. Aristotle seems here, however, 
to imply that priesthoods are dpyai, though not wodrrixal dpyai. We 
note that he distinguishes the offices of archon, king, and prytanis, 
as well as priesthoods, from moXcrixai dpxai. 

18. Gro 8 efBos empedeias x.7.A. It would seem that in small 
States, and probably also in the smaller temples of large States, 
the priests not only discharged their special function of offering 
sacrifices and superintending the temple-worship, but also kept the 
sacred buildings and other sacred objects in repair and managed 
the sacred property. Plato in the Laws (759 E) creates special 
Tapiat tay lepay ypnudroy Kai reperoy Kai caprav cal pcbocewy, and 
arranges that they shall be elected in a particularly careful way, 
while he treats the appointment of priests differently, allowing 
a considerable place to the lot. In the case of a priest he makes 
ceremonial purity the main requirement, whereas in that of 
a treasurer of sacred property much would be desirable over and 
above this (cp. 7 (5). 9. 1309 b 6 sqq.). It sometimes happened, 
indeed, in ancient Greece that the priest was a youth or a very 
old man, and where this was so, there would be an additional 
reason for making careful provision for the wise administration of 
the temple-property. Aristotle says nothing about ¢jynrai, though 
Plato in Laws 759 C sqq. provides for the appointment of sacred 
officials thus entitled, nor about pavres, though Thyrreium and 
Ambracia kept a pdyris (Oberhummer, Akarnanien, p. 230). 
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19. ray wept ta tepd. Vict. ‘rerum quae pertinent ad aedes 
sacras’: Sepulv. ‘earum rerum quae ad sacra pertinent’: Lamb. 
‘quae ad res sacras pertinent’: Welldon, ‘the ordinances of 
religion’. Sus. translates simply ‘die Heiligthitmer’. I incline 
to follow Vict. 

21. trav Aww soa réraxra: wpds tods Geods, ‘ of all other things 
which are set apart for the service of the gods’, is dependent on 
éxipeAnrai, like ray wept ra lepa. Sacred property, both animate 
(slaves, herds, and flocks) and inanimate, not falling under the 
head of ra wep) ra iepa, and sacred revenues are probably especially 
referred to. For dca réracra: mpds rovs Beovs, cp. 2. 10. 1272 2 17 Sqq. 
and 8 (6). 8. 1322 a 34, doa: (dpyai) rdrrovras mpds ras wodepuxds 
xpeias. 

2A. iepoworods.’ At the temple of Apollo in Delos (Dittenberger, 
Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 367. 1 sqq.: Gardner and Jevons, Manual of 
Greek Antiquities, ed.1, p. 189 sqq.), and also in Myconus (Ditten- 
berger, No. 373. 17 sqq.), the leporooi had the control of the 
sacred property. The same was the case with the leporooi of 
the temple at Eleusis (Dittenberger, No. 13. 9 sqq.). It is to 
ispowowi attached to temples, not to State-officers like those whose 
functions are described in °A@. HA. c. 54, that Aristotle here 
refers. See Dittenberger, No. 334, note 13, as to the different 
kinds of ieporooi at Athens. 

25. vaogudaxas. We read of vaopvAaxes in Eurip. Iph. Taur. 
1175 Bothe (1284 Dindorf), and lepopvdaxes existed in Rhodes and 
Segesta (C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. 2. § rr. 7). 

tapias trav tepav xpnpdrey. These existed at Athens (AO. Hod. c. 
3o : see Sandys’ note) and at the temple of Apollo Didymaeus at 
Branchidae (Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 170. 1). We find 
vapias ray iepw» at Chersonesus Taurica (Dittenberger, No. 252. 
53), and leporapia: at Stiris (Dittenberger, No. 294. 20 sqq.) and 
Ialysus (No. 357). 

26. dxopdvy S¢ tradrns «.7.A. Cp. 3. 14. 1285 b 10, ray Gvowsy, Soas 
uy leparixai. Aristotle's language appears to imply that some public 
sacrifices were celebrated by priests, while others were ‘ celebrated 
from the common hearth’ by archons, kings, and prytaneis. 
According to Plato, Polit. 290 E the sacrifices offered by 6 Aaxe» 
Baoite’s at Athens were rd cepusdrara nal pddcora arpa Tey dpxaier 
6vois», The ‘common hearth’ of a State was in the prytaneum 
(Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 347. 6, ¢» rise spuravein éxi ris 
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cowns éorias rod dnxov: Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 3. 65). For the 
connexion of kings and prytaneis with the ‘common hearth’ cp. 
Aesch. Suppl. 370 sqq. and Cauer, Delectus Inscr. Gr. No. 431. 
45-49, and as to dpyxovres Plut. Sympos. 6. 8. 1, Ovoia ris dors warptos, 
hy & pev Apyer éxi rns xowns éorias 8pGg, rav 8 GAXey exacros ex’ cixov, 
and Dittenberger, No. 240. 26 and No. 389. 31 sqq. In Plut. De 
Gen. Socr. c. 30 the dpyw» is a sacred functionary. See also Gilbert, 
Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 323-6. 

27. After dAdd supply dca. Cp. 6 (4). 7. 1293a 36 sq. and 
Isocr. Nicocl. § 43, xadAMoroy odv dwedaBov, «i ris Sivacro ravrais rais 
Gperais mpotxew trav dav, Sy ovder pdpos rois wornpois perecriy, GAAG 
ymowdrara: at BeBadraras cai peyioroy éxaiver df rvyxavovew ovcat. 

29. al pév odv x.7.’. In the enumeration of magistracies con- 
tained in 1321 b 12—1322 b 29 Anstotle begins with the minor 
ones and ends with the most important, but in this recapitulation 
he arranges magistracies in a different way. He groups them 
thus—those connected with the gods, war, and finance; those 
whose functions are local; and those which are connected with 
the dicasteries and the deliberative. Matters connected with the 
gods are grouped with matters connected with war, just as they 
are In 3. 14. 1285 a 5 sqq. and 1285 b 9g sq. 

80. wepi rodrww is followed in 31 sqq. by mepi with the acc.: see 
notes on 1300a 8 and 1321 b 28. 

Sl. ra Saipéna is probably a somewhat more comprehensive 
term than ra Oeia: cp. Eth. Nic. 4. 5. 1122 b 19, olo» ra wepi Geovs 
ava@npata «at xarackevai xai Ovoiat, duoiws 8¢ Kai doa wepi way rod 
Sarudsoy, 

87. For the suppression of mepi before rév nowév cp. 4 (7). 10. 
1330 a 22, and see note on 1292 a 32 and Meisterhans, Gramm. 
d. att. Inschr., ed. 2, p. 168. In 6 (4). 14. 1297 b 41 we have 
7 Boudevdpevoy rept ray Kowa. 

rar 8é «.7.A. As to the magistracies here mentioned see Gilbert, 
Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 337 sq. As to the vopodpvAaxes cp. Xen. Oecon. 9. 
14, «bi8acxoy S€¢ abr» Gri cai dv rais evvopovpévas wdAeow ovK dpKeiy 
Soxei rots woXiras, hy vdpous Kadovs ypayevrat, dAXd Kai vopodvAaxas 
Mporaipovrrat, oiriwes exioxowouvres Toy yey ToLovvTa Ta vdpipa crawovoL,, 
jv 8€ rs mapd rovs wduous mou, (nuscovor. The way in which the 
vouopuAaxes are here mentioned suggests that their function was 
to compel adult male citizens to observe evxocpia, as the yuvacorduon 
and rra:dovduoe compelled women and boys to do so. Cp. 1323 a 
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6 sqq. We find -ywva:cordpo: not only in wealthy communities like 
those of Samos and Syracuse, but also, which we hardly expect 
after what Aristotle says here, at Gambreium, not probably a very 
wealthy one (Gilbert, ibid.: Dittenberger, Syll Inscr. Gr. No. 470). 
The same thing may be said of waordu0s and yupsaciapyo, but 
these magistracies may well have become more common after 
Aristotle’s time. As to the yupracupyia see C. F. Hermann, Gr. 
Ant., ed. Bliimner, 4. 337 sq. The Athenian citizen who defrayed 
the expenses of a torch-race is often said yupsactapyeiy (Lys. Or. 21. 
c. 3: Gilbert, Const. Antig. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., 
p- 360 8q.), but in the passage before us the reference is not to 
& yxoprycs, but to a magistrate, the magistrate who kept order in 
the gymnasia: cp. (Plato, | Axiochus, 367 A, yupvacrapyia nal pafdo«, 
and Eryxias, 399 A, and Plut. Amat. c. 10, dpyovos ydp (ol yupra- 
elapya) loxvpés ray épnBey cal xpootxoves rdy voiw odddpa roic tn’ 
aitéy sparrouévas. We see from Valer. Max. 9. 10. Ext. 2 that 
the office existed at Pherae in the time of Jason. 

L. wpds 82 rodrovs x.7.A. It would seem that a special magistracy 1828 a. 
for the management of the matters here referred to would commonly 
be found only in prosperous and leisured States which cared for 
evxoopia. For dyévas Atoyvowxovs cp. Rhet. 3. 15. 1416 a 32. At 
Athens the athlothetae managed the musical and gymnastic com- 
petitions, and also the horse-races, at the Panathenaea (’Ad. Tod. 
c. 60), while the eponymous archon managed the competitions of 
the greater Dionysia (’A@. Hod. c. 56. 1. 27 8q.) and the archon 
basileus those of the Lenaea (’A@. Hod. c. 57. 1 4 sqq.). 

8. Gewpias. See note on 13424 21, ayavas cal Gewpias. There 
were Gewpla: which were not dyéses, for instance non-competitive 
dramatic or musical performances. 

roérey 8 gna: xt.d. Cp. 6 (4). 15. 1299 b 30-1300 8, where 
much the same thing has already been said, though no notice is 
here taken of the fact. We can understand why gynaeconomi 
should object to the employment of women as dxdAovOos (cp. 6 (4). 
15. 1300 a 4 8qq.), but the passage before us implies that paedo- 
nomi also would object to the employment of children for the same 
purpose. Was it one of the functions of the paedonomi to keep 
boys and girls out of the public streets? 

5. roug ydp dwépos «7X. We are often told that a Greek 
democracy was virtually an aristocracy, inasmuch as most, if not 
all, of the citizens would be the owners of one or more slaves, but 
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the passage before us shows the baselessness of this view, for 
it implies that dopo will have no slaves, and there can be little 
doubt that in almost all democracies a majority of the citizens 
were dmopox,. The same thing is implied of of mévyres in 1. 2. 
1252b 12. The fact is no more than one would expect. The 
maintenance of a slave, to say nothing of the purchase of one, 
would be too heavy a burden for a poor man’s purse. I find 
a statement quoted from Mr. Booth’s Life and Labour of the People 
in London, that out of the 4,200,000 inhabitants of London no 
fewer than 3,700,000 have no servants at all (Zimes, June 6, 1895). 
As to the use of slaves as dxdAovbo: (‘ pedisequi’) see Biichsen- 
schiitz, Besitz und Erwerb, p. 187 sqq. When a Greek citizen 
went to the market, he needed some one to carry home the pro- 
visions or other articles he purchased (Theophr. Charact. c. 22). 
Hence an dedAcvOos was the most necessary kind of slave (Aristoph. 
Eccl. 593, 

pnd dvBparddas rdv péy xpnoOas woddois, rox 8 od axodrovby : 
Lys. Or. 32. c. 16: Btichsenschtitz, ibid.). That poor relatives 
were sometimes employed as axdAov6os we see from Isaeus, Or. 5. 
c. 11, and Dio Chrys. Or. 15. p. 451 R, otrw pév, fn, xal rovs viovs 
drodaivas Sovdous rar marépwy, nal yap axodovOovas moAAois THY wevyrar 
kal els yupsdovr Badifover xai éni deisrvoy, passages quoted by C. F. 
Hermann, Gr. Ant. ed. Bliimner, 4. p. 86, note 1. See Liddell 
and Scott s. v. avroAnxvOos. 

6. tpidv 8 odcdv dpxey «.7.A. Kal’ ds probably means ‘ in 
accordance with whose directions’: cp. ’A@. HoA. c. 44, mowotor de 
kal dpxatpecias orparnyav xal immdpxey cat rv GA\wv rey mpos Tov 
méAenov dpxay ev ri exxAdncig, caf 6 rt dy tp Sn Boxy’ rorovcr 8 oi 
pera THy Exrny mpuravevovres eh’ ay dy evonpia yéevnras. Sei dé mpoBovAcvpa 
yerérOat xal wept rovrwy. If a mpoBovAevpa of the Boulé was a necessary 
preliminary to these elections at Athens, similar elections may well 
have been to a still greater extent under the control of the pre- 
considering authority elsewhere. As to nomophylakes see notes on 
1298b 27 and 1322b 37. For the reversal in the order of the 
words in 8 sq. see note on 1277 a 31. 

9. pév ody implies that this Book is not complete (vol. ii. p. xxvi). 
For os év rirp cp. (with Bon. Ind. s.v. riwos) Eth. Nic. 5.1. 1129 a 
11 and Hist. An. 1. 6. 491 a 7 sqq. For mepi race» see note on 
1301 a 19. 


APPENDIX A. 
(See explanatory note on 1307 b 26.) 


Tue counsels given in the eighth and ninth chapters of the 
Seventh (old Fifth) Book are as a rule deduced from the inves- 
tigations in the preceding part of the Book as to the causes of 
the overthrow of constitutions. This will be evident from the 
following table :— 
1307 b 30-40. Based on the experience of Thurii (1307 b 6— 
19) and Ambracia (1303 a 23-25). | 

1307 b 40-1308a 3. This does not seem to be based on 
anything said previously in the Seventh (old Fifth) Book. 
Aristotle probably has in his mind what has been said 
in 6 (4). 12. 12974 7-13. 1297b 1, where the subject 
is fully dealt with, though advice respecting it is given 
in that passage not only to aristocracies, but also to 
democracies, 
1308a 3-24. Based on 1302b 6-14, 1305b 2-22, 36-39, 
1306a 12-19, 31—-b §, 1306 b 31-36. 

1308 a 24-30. Possibly based on the warning against neglect- 
fulness in 1303a 16-26. 

1308 a 31-35. Based on 1303 b 19-1304 a 17 and on 1305b 
22-39. 

1308a 35-b 10. Based on 1306b 6-16. 

1308 b ro-19. Based on 1302 b 15-21 and 13074 2-5. 

1308 b 20-24. Based on 1305 b 39—-1306a 9. 

1308 b 24-31. Based on 1302 b 33-1303 a 13, 13048 17-38, 

1306 b 36~1307 a 2. 

1308 b 31-1309 a 14. Based on 1302 b §—10. 

1309 a 14-20. Based on 1304b 20-1305 2 7. 

1309 a 20-32. Based on 1305 a 38—br. 

1309 a 33-b14. Based on the experience of Oreus (1303 a 

16—20) and also on 1302 b 5-10. 

1309 b 14-18. Based on the warning against incurring con- 

tempt given in 1302b 25-33 and on the fact of the 
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frequent overthrow of narrow oligarchies (1305 b 2-22, 
36-39, 1306a 12-19) and the frequent peril of narrow 
aristocracies (1306 b 22-1307 a 5). 

1309 b 18-1310a 2. Based perhaps on 1305 a 28-34 and on 
the reference to the errors of Charicles and Phrynichus 
in 1305 b 24-27, but probably suggested by Plato, Laws 
yor E 

1310a 2-12. Based on 1304 b 20-1305 a 7 and on 1305 2 38 


sqq- 

1310a 12-36. Based perhaps on 1302b 25-33 and on the 
experience of Thurii (1307 a 32 8q.), but probably rather 
suggested by Plato, Rep. 552 E (cp. 554 B, amra:devciar) 
and Laws 793. 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS TO VOL. IV. 


- 101, line 1, aad nal before war’. 

109, line 19, add Sus. after Bekk. 

. 110, five lines from foot of page, after I1* add except Ald. 
. 120, twenty lines from foot of page, after T add Sus. 

. 138, line 6, after 684 B sq. add and Rep. 426 B sq. 

- 140, line 3, for *Hy read “Hy. 

P. 140, ten lines from foot of page, after tunvrdpbwoe add 4. Sowep wal rd 
perapavOdvew rod pavOdvew df doyis. Cp. Dio Chrys. Or. 11. 307 R, xyaAerou 
8é, ds Epyy, bvros rot kddoxeay, ro wayri yaderdsrepow 7d perahdaowey. 

P. 164, fifteen lines from foot of page, dele As to «l 84 see note on 1331 a 10, 
and. 

P. 189, note on 1293 a 3, and p. 222, note on 1296b 18. Ti rod wAsGous 
iwepoxfy in 1296b 18 sq. probably means ‘superiority in number’, not, as 
I have taken it in my note to mean, ‘the numerical superiority of the many’. 
The meaning of dd riv iwepoxiw rou wAgGous in 1293 4 is, however, more 
doubtful. It may mean either (1) ‘by reason of the excess (or magnitude) of 
the numbers’, presumably of the citizens (cp. Sepulv. ‘propter maximam 
multitudinem ’, and Lamb. ‘ propter ingentem multitudinem’); it is thus that 
I understand Bonitz (Ind. 793. 35) to take it; or (3) ‘in consequence of the 
predominant influence of the masses’ (Sus., Welldon); or (3) ‘on account of 
the numerical superiority of the many’ (Vict.). The first rendering has the 
merit of giving ry bwepoxiy rot wAfGovs much the same sense in 1293 a 4 and 
1296 b 18 sq., but it is not clear how an excess in the number of the citizens 
leads to 7d wdyras peréxe:w ris wod:relas. If we have to choose between the 
two other renderings, I incline to prefer the third, which is that adopted in my 
note on 1293 3, for it seems likely from 3. 15. 12386 b 18 sqq. and 6 (4). 12. 
1296 b 24 sqq. that the numerical superiority of the many is referred to, not 
their superiority in influence. 

P. 190, line 1, note of interrogation ss place of comma after &édASepev. 

P. 199, line 5, after laws add He will not allow that edvoyia exists where the 
laws are good, but are not obeyed. 

P. 200, seven lines from foot of page, dele of. 

P. 215, line 10, and p. 270, line 17, after 1253b 3 add and ili. Additions and 
Corrections, p. §95 (on iii. 131). 

P. 223, line 3, after 1286 a 36) add As to ri rou sAGous bwepoxdy see above 
on p. 189. 

P. 223, line 10, for robro 7d yépos read rods dyevveis ff rovs dwépous. 

P. 223, line 11, after 28. add Td raw dwbpev wiiGos probably means 
here, as in 6 (4). 6. 1293 9 and 7 (8). 8. 1308b 29, ‘the body’ (or ‘class ’) 
‘of the poor’, not ‘the number of the poor’ (‘die Zahl der Armen’), as Sus.’ 
takes it to do: cp. 1296 b 31, 7d raw ebwdpaw wal -yronplyow (A708), and 34, Tow 
dAryapxiwov sAHOous. 
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572. ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


P. 227, lines 9-15. This reference to the late South African Republic should 
be in the past tense. 

P. 245, five lines from foot of page, ajter spirit add Alperol re wor, sc. ol 
xvpior TOU BovrAevecOau (cp. 1298 b 3). 

P. 256, line 11, after lot add For the inference compare explanatory note on 
12544 28. 

P. 256, line 15, for xonyot read xopryot. . 

P, 285, line 11, after «.7.X. add This is added to show how it is that men of 
high birth are led to claim more than an equal share. They base their claim 
not on their own virtue or wealth, like those previously mentioned, but on the 
virtue and wealth of their ancestors. 

P. 302, line 2, after 470R add Prof. Bywater suggests that in the above 
quotation from De Gen. An. 4. 3. 768b 27 sqq. the bracketed words zou (you 
are ‘a dittographia of rot wpoodnrov’, the wpos being represented by ‘ the well- 
known compendium which is so easily mistaken for ¢ or {, as Bast tells us 
(Comm. Pal. p. 727)’. 

P. 310, twenty lines from foot of page, after eva: add and Eth. Nic. 7. 1. 
1145 a 25 sq., Demosth. Prooem. 42. p. 1450, and Polyb. 6. 47. 8. 

P. 312, nine lines from foot of page, for claim read claimed. 

P. 323, five lines from foot of page, after uncertain add See as to recent 
excavations on this site Journal of Hellenic Studtes, 21 (1901). 347- 

P. 344, nineteen lines from foot of page, after 32. add For ds xipiov elvas see 
explanatory note on 1. 8. 1256 b 11. 

P. 459, sixteen lines from foot of page, after 18 add and Hat. 3. 134. 

P. 540, line 3, for 7 (5). 2 read 7 (5). 3. 

P. 546, line 9, for last read eighteenth and for this read the nineteenth. 


INDEXES :—P, 578 a, 1. 13, for 129 read 219; last line but four, add the 


comic poet defore iii : P. 583 b, 1. 27, for 342 read 442: P, 587, 
1, 22, for ii read iii: + P.590b, 1.12, for 423 read father of Miltiades, iv. 423: 
P. 591 b, 1. 40, add iii. before 268 : P. 598 a, 1. 39, add iv. before 498 : 
P. 599 b, 1. 18, dele 364; 1. 38, for 501 sq. read 502 8q.: P. 601 b, Ll. 39, 
for 468 read 268 : P. 602 b, 1. 43, add another before iii: P. 605 b, 
1, 28, for 328 read 338: P. 607 b, 1. 3, for 171 read 172: P. 6104, 
1. 38, for iii read ii: P. 610b, 1. 14, for 200 read 201; 1. 20, for 490 read 


491; last line but three, transfer 551 to Heracleia in Italy: P.611 b, 1. 23 sq., 
for 260, 286 read 261, 287: P. 6148, 1. 3, for 508 read 502: P. 616 b, 
1. 36, for 177 vead@t78: PP. 617 b, 1. 28, dele i. 3128q.: P. 6224, last line 
but seven, add iv. before 562: P. 622b, L. 13, for iii read ii: P. 627 a, 
1. 11, for 53 note read p. liii note, 66; 1. 25, for 370 read 371:  P.630Aa, 1. 37 

for 138 read 108: P. 631 b, L 37, for i read ii: P. 636a, 1. 7, add of 
Leontini defore iv; 1. 9, add iv. before 532: P. 655 a, 1. 19, for xxxiii read 
xxiii:  P. 656 b, last line but five, dele 370: P. 676b, 1. 15, for ii read iii: 
P. 678 b, l. 31, for ii read iii: P.679b, 1 29, for 455 read 456:  P.682b, 


last line but eight, for 201 read 202 : P. 686 a, 1. 24, add iv. before 568 : 
P. 687 b, L. 5, for 359 read 399: P. 692 a, last line but seven, dele 356: 
P. 693 a, last line but seven, for 118 read 119: P. 693 b, 1. 5, ada iii. 


before 312; 1. 19, dele 345: P. 694b, 1. 42, for 200 read 201. 


The following errata should be added to the list of errata in the 
Indexes contained in vol. iv, p. 572 :— 


P. 585 a, last line but seven, /or iii. 357 note, 524 vead i. 387 note; iii. 524. 

P. 585 b, last line but thirteen, for 535 read Attalus iii of Pergamon, iv. 
535- 

P. 596b, 1. 17, transfer iii. 301 ¢o Cyrus, the younger. 

P. 623 a, L. 5, add iv. before 477. 

P. 635 b, 1. 17, add iii. before 385. 

P. 638 a, last line but twelve, for 388 read 389. 

P. 641 b, L. 36, for 339 read 340. 

P. 648 b, 1. 35, for 260 read 261. 

P. 6574, ll. 28, 34, for 200 read 201. 

P. 657 b, 1. 33, for 159 read 140. 

P. 696. a, 1. 29, for 201 read 202. 

P. 697 a, 1. 24, for ii read iv. 

P. 699 a, last line but thirteen, for 361 read 561. 

P. 700 a, last line but nine, for 208 read 3084 

P. yoo b, last line but thirteen, or avrdv read airér. 


Newman, vol. tt’. 


GENERAL INDEX 


A. = Aristotle: the full name, however, is retained in headings and references 


to headi 


Abantidas, iv. 452. 

Abbott, Mr. Evelyn, i. p. x, 171 
note ; ii. 240; ili. p. iii; iv. 440. 

Abdera, i iv. 392. 

Abel, O., i. Ge note, 475 note ; iii. 
265 ; iv. 453. 

prin i. 187 sq., and note; iii. 


Pdids lil. 247. 

ae oe 510; iv. 352 sq., 360, 
361, 562. 

Acamania, i ili. 274; Iv. 280, 541. 

Achaean League, i. 477, 551. 

Achaeans, i. 177 note, 377; iv. 
309, 508, 517, 519. 

Achaei of the Euxine, the, iii. §22. 

Achaia, i. 552; ill. 276; iv. p. 
Xxxil, 217, 280, 338, 418, 444, 
$09, 520, 562. 

Acharnians, 111. 392. 

Achilles, 1. 465; ii. 220; iii. 182, 
289, 301, 436, 480, 482, 486, §22; 
Iv. 420. 

Acquiring more difficult than keep- 
ing, ili. 172. 

Action, aim in, ii. 97 ; iii. 438 sq., 
509 : noble, i. 68, 115. 

Actionsat law, first steps in, taken 
before the registrars of contracts, 
Iv. 554: for false witness, ii. 
382: public actions, iv. §29 sq. 

Activity, speculative and practical, 
i. 68 sq. ; iii. 337: 

Actors, i. 404; ill. 494 8q.; iv. 465. 

Adam, Mr. J., iv. 481-483. 

Adamas, iv. 432. 

era 1. 407, 409, 4103 ii. 
260. 


Adoption, ii. 381, 


Adultery, i. 191 sq.; iii. 477; iv. 
321, 362 sq. 

Aediles, iv. 545) 549. 

Aegean Sea, i. 125; il. 349, 350; 
iV. p. xxix, 219, 280. 

Aegeidae, ii. 331; iv. 331. 

Aegina, i. 98, 222; i. 184, 195; 
ill. 351, 4133 Iv. 173, 356, 471. 
gospotami, Iv. p. XXIX, 352. 

Aelian, ii. 21 I, 212, 328, 337; iii. 
357, 450; iv. 313, 323, 324, 430, 


434. 

Aeneas Tacticus, ti. 302 ; iii. 353, 
408 ; iv. 280, 337, 355, 361, 399, 
451, 523, 551. 

Aenus, iv. 432, 474- 

Aeolian mode, see Mode. 

Aeolians, iv. 432. 

Aeolis, iv. 437. 

Aeolus, iii. 161. 

Aeschines, i. 211 note, 473; ii. 
263 ; 1v.177, 198, 214, 326. 

Aeschylus, ii. 155, 320, 382; iii. 
253, 522, 570; iv. 379, 460. 

Aesculapius, i. 337; Mi. 411. 

Aesop, Iv. 311, 323. 

Aesymneteship, ili. 256, 258, 261, 
aa 266, 267-260, 271, 278 ; iv. 

.x, lxi, 207, 445 : bodyguard 


an aesymnete, iii. 266, 268 ; 
. Ixiv. 
Aetolla, i i. 199 note ; iii. 202, 366; 
iv. 280, 508. 


Aetolian League, i iii. 139. 
Africa, i. 154; ill. 326: West, iil. 
482: South, iv. 309. 
Agamemnon, i. 469; ili. 182, 259, 
262, 263, 289, 299, 436. 
Agaristé, iv. 375. 
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Agatharchides, i. 199 note. 
Agathias, ii. 121. 

Agathocles, iv. 349. 

Agathon, i. 16; ii. 203; ili. 568, 
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Age, the golden, ii. 138, 169: old 
age, see Old age. 

Agelaus, i. 469 note, 476 note. 

Agesilaus, i. 142; li. 3343 iti. 163, 
260, 283, 342, 343, 366, 406, 599 ; 
iv. 368, 540, 542. : : 

Agesilaus, brother of Agis III, 11. 
349, 3000 

Agis III, i. 473; ii. 333, 349, 360. 

Agis IV, i. 177 note, 334 note; Ii. 
318, 325, 343- . 

Agora, 1. 338 ; 1ii. 178 ; iv. 452, 478 
Sq.» 519, 549, 554: two kinds of 
in Aristotle’s ideal city, the free 
and the commercial, i. 336-340 ; 
ii 410-419. 

Agoranoml, i. 339; ili. 418; iv. 
268, 548-551. 

Agriculture, 1. 128 note: agricul- 
ture, trade, and industry, estimate 
of, current in ancient Greece, i. 
99 sqq.; iv. 544: views of So- 
crates, Xenophon, and Plato on 
the subject, i. 107 sqq. ; lll. 377: 
view of A., i. 111 sqq.: remarks 
on it, i. 119 sqq.: contrast of A.’s 
estimate of the direction of farm- 
work with that of Xenophon, ii. 
162, 164 : the science of agricul- 
ture ranked by some very high, 
ii. 199: pastoral farming long 
prevailed in Greece more ex- 
tensively than agriculture, ibid. : 
A. places res fecuarta before 
agricultura in Pol.i. 11, why, 
ibid. : he did not write on agri- 
culture, il. 204. 

Agrigentum, ii. 201, 294; ili. 357, 
359) 412; Iv. 287, 297, 298, 342, 
417, 418, 468. 

Agronomi, i. 340; li. 419, 438, 
491; iv. 262, 503, §52. 

Ahenobarbus, L. Domitius, iv. 
404. 

Ahrens, i111. 270. 

Air, importance of, to health, 1. 335; 
lll. 401 sq. 

Alalia, ili. 203. 

Albertus Magnus, ii. 87; iv. 91, 
108, 121. 

Albizzi, Maso degli, iv. 387. 
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Alcibiades, i. 262 note, 365 note; 
li. 337 ; ili. 169,210,220, 264, 380, 
553 5 1V. 333, 361, 391, 392, 555: 

Alcidamas, i. 141. 

Alcman, ii. 331. 

Alcméné, iv. 314. 

Aldine edition of Aristotle, the, ii. 
p. xlv: Jater Aldine (or Camo- 
tian), iv. 119, 126 (see also 
Camotius). 

Aleuas, Aleuadae, iv. 361. 

Alexander of Pherae, iv. 425, 461, 
467, 470, 473, 541. 

Alexander the Great, i. 83, 140, 
174, 278, 279 and note, 322, 
326 note, 357 note, 391, 465 
note, 466-469, 473-478 ; ii 159, 
319, 333; Mi. 243, 260, 264, 285, 
295) 297, 301, 324, 325, 331, 354 
365, 510, 563, 570; iv. p. mux, 
243, 394, 331, 439, 446, 449, 469, 
471, 472, 541. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, ii. pp. 
ili note, xix and note, 66, 67. 
Alexander Severus, the emperor, 

Iv. 472. 

Alexander the Peripatetic, ii. p. 
XViii. 

Alexandria, i. 174 note, 317 note, 
337 note ; 11.295; iii. 354, 400; 
iv. 526: Museum of, i. 546 note: 
libraries of, ti. pp. vi, ix. 

Alexis, 111. 161, 223, 313, 3523 iv. 
452, 459, 476, 560. 
lens, resident, see Metoeci. 

Aliens, 1. 105 ; iii. 145-147, 179, 
342; 349, 356-358, 362; iv.271sq., 
521, 541: bounty of tyrants to, 
iv. 465 : half-aliens, ii. 179; iv. 
Pp. xc0dx, xli, 177, 508, 521. 

Allen, Mr. T. W., iii. 96, 112, 115, 
125, 264. 

Allobroges, iv. 341. 

Althaemenes, ii. 347, 351, 380. 

Alyattes, iv. 418. 

Amadocus, iv. 436, 437, 472 

Amasis, il. 211. 

Ambracia, i. §25; iv. p. xlv, 124. 
308, 329 sq., 564. 

Ameinocles, iv. 323. 

eo Spanish colonies in, iv. 
303- 
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Amide, iv. 323 sq. 
Ammon, iii. 412; iv. 471. 
Amphiaraus, ili. 418. 
Amphictyons, Delphian, iii. 294; 
iv. 326. 
Amphipolis, iii. 510 ; iv. 309, 311, 
315 Sq-, 355 Sq. 
Amyclae, iil. 214. 
Amyntas II, iv. 428, 430. 
Amyntas III, 1. 466; iv. 428. 
Amyntas the little, iv. 428 
Anaceium, iii. 541. 
Anacharsis, ili. 221, 486, 5232. 
Anacreon, i. 237 note. 
Anaphé, iti. 492. 
Anaphlystus, iii. 419. 
Anaxagoras, king of Argos, iii. 272. 
Anaxagoras, lil. 296, 320, 321, 322, 
323 Sq.) 505; IV. 451. 
reans, the, ili. 557. 
Anaxandrides, i. 141; iii. 201, 
397 ; Iv. 411. 
Anaxarchus, i. 278 ; iii. 243. 
Anaxilas, or Anaxilaus, of Rhe- 
gium, iil. 154; iv. 313, 480, 486. 
Anaxilas, the comic poet, ili. 551: 
haps has before him Plato, 
ws 660 B, iii. 551. 
Anaximander, ii. 310 ; iv. 313. 
Anaximenes, ii. 297. 
Andocides, iii. 239 ; iv. 256, 379. 
Andreas, iv. 478. 
Androclus, iii. 277. 
Androdamas, ii. 376. 
Andron of Catana, iii. 558. 
Andronicus of Rhodes, ii: pp. ill, 
iv, vV and note, vi, vill. 
Andropompus, iv. 420. 
Andros, il. 333 sq. 
Androtion, til. 363. 
Anima, De, of Aristotle, i. 69: two 
texts in parts of the, ii. p. lii sqq. 
Animal studied in its parts, il. 
102: parts nece to an, Iv. 
163 sq.: life of an, consists not 
in breathing, but in perception, 
ill. 475, 603: animals, classifica- 
tion of, ii. 167 sq. ; iv. 156, 163: 
tame, il. 145, 147, 259: wild, 
lili, §24: the wildest, iii. 522: 
animals other than man have 
not Aoyropds and vyots, ill. 456: 
mentioned in conjunction with 
children, iii. 551: of what 
animals other than man have 
& perception, i. 149 and note; 
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ii. 123: limits of their power of 

sion, ibid.: most have 
voice, but not language, some 
not even voice, ibid.: food of, ii. 
194: relation of man to, ii. 391 
note: contrasts of character 
between, iii. 365: habituation 
of, iil. 432: effect of music on, 
lil, 551. 

Animals, Aristotle’s History of, 
displacement of the Eighth and 
Tenth Books in some MSS. of, 
li, p. xxxix sq. 

Animalium Generatione, De, of 
Aristotle, i. 181; chasm in the 
text of, ii. p. xvi: displacement 
of paragraphs in, ii. p. lxvi. 

Animalium Motione, De, ii. p. xi. 

Animalium Partibus, De, i. 319 
note. 

Anonymus Menagianus, his cata- 
logue of the writings of Aristotle, 
ii. p. i, 204. 

Antalcidas, iv. 353. 

Pench . Lie 

ticyra, the ian, ili. 564: 
the Phocian, ibid. 

Antigonus, iv. 238. 

Antigonus Gonatas, iii. 363. 
Antileon of Chalcis, iv. 329, 485: 
of Heracleia in Italy, iv. 427. 

Antimachus, ii. p. ii note. 

Antimenides, iii. 269; iv. 433. 

Antioch, i. 335 note. 

Antiochia Margiana, ili. 150. 

Antiochus of Syracuse, i. 574; 
ili. 181, 385-387 ; iv. 367. 

Antiochus the Great, iv. 542. 

Antipater, i. 169, 356 note, 468- 
470, 472, 473, 475; ili. 289; iv. 
472, 527. 

Antiphanes, li. 90, 128, 153, 252; 
IM. 135, 241, 313, 350, 479 

Antiphon, iii. 162. 

Antiphon, the tragic poet, iv. 462. 

Antissa, Iv. 310, 312, 313. 

Antisthenes, i. 112 note, 140 note, 
228, 248 note, 276, 360 note, 
398 ; 11. 149, 219; iil. 142, 188, 


243, 495- 
Apelles, ili. 510. 
Apellicon of Teos, ii. pp. iii note, iv. 
Aphrodité and Ares, 11. 320. 
Aphytis, i. 375, 508 note; ii. 286; 
Iv. 509, 516 sq. 
Apodectae, iv. 268, 395, §528q.,562. 
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Apollo, iii. 214, 400, 413, 531, 556, 
558; iv. 303 Sq., 313-315, 524, 
565: the Homeric Hymn to, 
lil, 264: born on the seventh 
day of the month, iv. 304: the 
Delphian, ii. 348; lil. 412; iv. 
326, 469: Didymaeus, iv. 56 5: 
Aeglétés, ili. 492. 

Apollodorus of Athens, ii. pp. iv, 
v: of Lemnos, ii. 204. 

Apollodorus, iii. 246. 

Apollonia on the Euxine, iv. 297, 
313 Sq., 316, 357. 

Apollonia on the Ionian Gulf, iii. 
142; iv. p. xxv, 160, 312, 313. 

Aradus, iv. 316. 

Aratus, i. 177 note; iii. 521; iv. 
438, 452. 

Arbaces, iv. 435. 

Arcadia, i. 104 note; iii. 358; iv. 
p. xiv, 221,561: South-western, 
lil. 202. 

Arcadians, the, i. 360 note ; ii. hs 
231, 232; iil. 3665. iv. 415, 508 
517: their slaves, ii. 316. 

Arcesilaus II of Cyrene, iv. 443, 


444,467. 
Arcesilaus ITI, iv. 294. 
Arcesilaus IV, iv. 522. 
Arcesilaus, i. 551; iv. 437. 
Archaeanactidae, iv. 444. 
Archelaus, king of Macedon, i. 
464 ; iv. 425, 428, 430 sq., 432, 
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Archers distinguished from light- 
armed troops, iv. 543, 561 : not 
kept on foot in every Greek 
State, iv. 561. 

Archidamus I], i. 399, 475; u. 
343 5 lil. 416. 

Archidamus ITI, ii. 337; iii. 344, 
371, 380, 446, $23. 

Archilochus, ii. 379; iii. 367, 368, 
5333 iv. 465. 

Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philo- 
sophie, iii. 595-597, 600. 

Archon, ii. 272, 376; ili. 167; iv. 
245, 502, 504, 547, 555, 564-567. 
chytas, 1. 302 and note, 308, 
329, 377, 380, 381 note, 391 
note, 532 note; iil. 322, 489, 
547, 548, 553; IV. 377- 

Areius Didymus, ii. p. xvii. 

Areopagus, Council of the, i. 194, 
201, 382 sq., 524; ll. 337) 373, 
374; 407 ; ili. 190; iv. pp. xiii, 
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xlvi, 231 Sq., 261, 299, 327, 330, 
378, 386, 392, 491, 533: at one 
time not only tried and sentenced 
culprits, but also carried the 
sentence into effect, iv. 261, §57 
sq.: charged at one time with the 
maintenanceof edxoopiathrough- 
out the State, iv. 261: at one 
time had drawn to itself much 
administrative authority, 1. 382 
sq. ; iv. 378. 

Ares, ii. 121: of the Villa Ludo- 
visi, 11. 320: Ares and Aphro- 
dité, ii. 320. 

Areté, iv. 441. 

Aretinus, Leonardus, Latin trans- 
lation of the Politics by, ii. 58, 
135; ll. 87, 95, ILI, 114, 118, 
171,466; iv. 160, etc.: discrepant 
reports of its readings, ii. 58, 
71, 76, 85 : emendations of the 
text of the Politics by, iii. p. 
xxi Sq.; Iv. 100: see also i. 192 
note. 

Argives, the, ill. 520. 

Argo, ill. 246, 492. 

Argonauts, lil. 247, 492; iv. 111 $q. 

Argos, i. 102, 469, 525, 531 note, 
554; i. 128, 200, 272, 322; ili. 
154, 244, 272, 273, 354, 533% 5 Iv. 
pp. xxxii, xliii, 219, 278, 280, 299, 
303; 304, 327, 336, 339, 359, 375, 
387, 541: slaves at, 11. 316; iv. 
304: the Thousand at, iv. 327 
Sq-, 331: one reason why a 
democracy existed at, iv. 278. 

Argos Amphilochicum, iv. 311. 


Argyriades, iil. 107, 359. 
Ariobarzanes, satrap of Pontus, iv. 


437- 

Ariobarzanes, satrap of the Helles- 
pont, iv. 437. 

Aristarchus, li. 297. 

Aristarchus the Athenian, ili. 267. 

Aristides, iil. 244, 246, 296, 336, 
ee Sq-5 IV. 320, 340, 403 Sq., 
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Aristides the orator, iil. 359. 

Aristippus, i. 306, 464; 11. 180; 
lil. 320, 352, 511, 530: saying 
of, omitted by Mullach, ti. 287. 

Aristocracy, 1. 212 sqq., 214 Sq. 
219, 220, 264, 272, 423, 432, 434, 
489, 494, 511, 541, 553; ii. 300, 
336, 392, 394, 402; ill. pp. xxxii, 
XXXII, 140, 153, 176 Sq-, 192-194, 
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Aristocracy:— _ 

232, 303-305; Iv. 144, 145, 152, 
156, 158, 19% 8q., 193, 316, 372, 
440, 483-486, 492: meaning of 
the word, iii. 193: truearistocracy 
Kar’ dperiyy xexoprrynpevny, iV. 419: 

nearly akin to kingship, see 
Kingship: culture and high 
birth closely connected with, 
iv. 197 sq.: é& rewaidevpiver, 
iv. 262, 503: in some aris- 
tocracies the ruling class not 
oi dprorn, but Parydpevor 
&porot, iil. 193; iv. 194: use of 
the word dpurroxparia in the 
: ispecies ascribed to A., 

' Iv. 203 8q.: often confounded 
with oligarchy, i i. 497 sae 
oligarchy in a sense, iv. 366: 
the fewness of the holders of 
office perilous to aristocracies 
as well as to oligarchies, iv. 344, 

365 8q., 374: 

Its kinds, iv. 235: ideal, i. 
220, 225, 269, 290-293, 413 
note, 423, 497, 573; ii. p. xxiil; 
iil. p. xxix; Iv. pp. ix, xvii, 145, 
193, 419: the ideal aristocracy 
of the Third Book and the ideal 
aristocracy of the Fourth, iii. 
P- Xxxvi, 592; iv.p.ix: the true 
wAnOos for an aristocracy, iv. 
367 : so-called, i. 220, 264, 446, 
452, 489, 497 8q., 510 sq., 528 
9q-, $33 8q-5 11. 277-279, 366 ; 
Iv. pp. xii-xv, xix note, 149, 
156, 191, 193, 208, 286, 329: 
its kinds, iv. p. xii sq.: they 
stand on different levels, iv. 
p. xi sq.: A. does not mention 
as a form of the so-called 
aristocracy a mixture of virtue 
and wealth, iv. 194: a mixture 
of oligarchy and democracy 
inclining to oligarchy recog- 
nized by A. as an aristocracy, 
i. 497 8q.; iv. p. xii sq. 195, 
196 sq., 371: inconsistency of 
this view with A.’s a gai 
account of aristocracy, iv. 19 
how he came to adopt it, iv. 
195: 

organization of the so-called 
aristocracy, iv. pp. xiii-xv and 
notes, 203, 224: strong places 
in the city of a so-called aristo- 
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cracy, ii, 366; lil. 403; iv. p. 
xiv: there may be persons out- 
side the constitution in aristo- 
cracies, iv. 382: (1) organization 
of the deliberative—deliberative 
authority divided between all 
and some, iv. p. xiv, 240, 246 
sq. : due position of the assem- 
bly in an aristocracy, ii. 364 $q. ; 
iv. p. xiv note: the power to 
punish with death and exile 
apparently fell to a few in some 
aristocracies as well as in oli- 
garchies, iv. 206, 237, 354: (2) 
organization of the magistracies 
—they fall to men of virtue, iv. 
p. (xiv, 397, or at any rate to 
yoeopipot, Iii. 305; iv. p. xiv, 203, 
397: how appointments are 
made to magistracies, iv. 2 xiv, 
183, 194, 491: not made by lot, 
Iv. p. xiv, 248, but by election, 
li. 374; iv. p. xiv: it is suitable 
to aristocracy that some should 
elect out of all, or all out of 
some, iv. p. xiv, 183: the ma- 
gistracies filled dpiwrivdny «ai 
wAovrivdny according tothe Sixth 
(old Fourth) Book, yet a con- 
stitution in which magistracies 
are thus filled is distinguished 
from an_ aristocracy in the 
Second Book, iv. 194: it is 
suitable to ari that no 
property-qualification for office 
should be required, iv. 203, 
yet such pro perty-qualifications 
seem to have existed in some 
aristocracies, iv. p. xiv note, 364, 
372: it is suitable to aristocracy 
vg office-holders should not 

be paid, iv. p. xiv, 203, 228: 
some magistracies in the Lace- 
daemonian aristocracy held for 
life, ii. 337; Iv. 254: @ per- 
petual, or even hereditary, gen- 
eralship may exist in an aris- 
tocracy, iii. 290: the tenure of 
offices should not be long, iv. 
381-385: (3) organization of the 
Judicature—judicial authority 
divided between all and some, 
iv. p. xiv, 274 Sq.: arrangements 
in respect of judicial procedure 
suitable to aristocracies, ii. 366; 


Iv. Pp. XIV 8Q., 274 &q. ; 
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Aristocracy :— of Plato, i. 462: not a half- 


the so-called aristocracy not 
a safe constitution, iv. 366: 
more exposed to change than 
polity, i. 529; iv. 371: causes 
of change in, i. 529; iv. 277, 
344, 352, 365-379, 413: not 
durable if it does not honour 
virtue most, ii. 368; iii. 287: 
framers of aristocracies who 
sought to deceive the demos 
censured by A., i. 502 sq., 533; 
iii. 183; iv. 129, 405 sq.: arti- 
fices employed by them, iv. 226- 
229: aristocracies exposed to 
the perils which beset delicately 
balanced constitutions, iv. 379 
sqq.: insensible change in, Iv. 
376: how an aristocracy may 
become a duvacreia, iv. 385: we 
do not hear of feuds among the 
holders of power in aristocra- 
cies, iv. p. xiii note: means of 
preserving, iv. 278 sq., 379-385 : 
small infractions of law should 
be checked, iv. 379-381: any 
persons outside the constitution 
who are fit to rule should be 
brought within it, iv. 369 : those 
within the constitution should 
be placed as much as possible 
on a level, especially in respect 
of office, iv. 381-385 : 

the Carthaginian, i. 508 note ; 
ii. 361-372; Iv. pp. xii, xiv sq., 
228, 354, 372, 382: the Lace- 
daemonian, i. 529; ii. 278, 351 
sq., 366; iv. pp. xii, xv, 228, 
254, 354, 366, 369, 382, 500. 


Greek, i. 462: came from a 
smal] Greek State, as did pro- 
bably many of his pupils, iv. 
259: sketch of his life, i. 462- 
475: he married the niece of 
Hermias at about the age which 
he recommends for the husband 
in the Politics, iii. 461 : happi- 
ness of this union, iii. 461: 
causes of his selection as Alex- 
ander’s teacher, i. 466 sq.: his 
advice to Alexander to rule 
Greeks in one way and barbar- 
ians in another, i. 279, 4743 iil. 
266, 331: his relation to Alex- 
ander towards the close of his 
life, 1.474: indicted for impiety 
at Athens on the arrival of the 
news of Alexander’s death, i. 
474 sq.: withdrawal to Chalcis 
— eath, i. 475: his will, iii. 
461 : 

three catalogues of the writ- 
ings of, ii. p.1: probable date 
and origin of the lists given 
pe obs sage peat and the 

nonymus Menagianus, ii. pp. 
iii-ix hee divided is dinlooues 
into Books, prefixing to each 
Book a separate prooemium, ii. 
P. xx: took notes of Plato's 
ectures epi rayaOov, ti. p. 
xxxvi: his tone as a lecturer 
rather that of a comrade than 
a teacher, li. p. xxxvili: many 
of his books possibly records of 
his teaching drawn up by him 
after the delivery of lectures, 


Aristodemus of Cumae, iii. 261, 
266 sq.; iv. 422, 457, 475, 559- 
Aristogeiton, iv. 423, 474, 479. 
Aristomaché, iv. 355. 
Aristomenes, iv. 369. 
Ariston of Ceos, tv. 320 sq. 
Aristonicus, ili. 533. 
Aristonous, iv. 441. 
Aristophanes, ii. 282, 295, 296; 
iii. 136, 156, 169, 178, 214, 215, 
254, 380, 541, 553; iv. p. lili sq., 
179) 379) 519. a 
Aristophon, 1. 227 and note; lil. 
3525 520. 
Aristotle, times of, contrasted with 
those of Plato, i. 398, 461 sq.: 
position of, contrasted with that 


ii. p. xxxix: his style in the 
writings which have come down 
to us, 1. 481 sq.; 11. 80, 99; Il. 
375: sometimes uses peculiar 
verbal forms, i1. 80: his ten- 
dency to brevity and the omis- 
sion of words, ii. p. li and note, 
99 (see a/so Grammatical Index): 
often inexact in his use of quo- 
tations, ii. 121: quotes Isocrates 
inaccurately, iil. 263: some- 
times uses poetical words, iii. 
119: his parenthetical explana- 
tions sometimes needless (see 
Grammatical Index): writes 
hastily, ii. 396: his zoological 
works, iv. 163: did not write on 
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Aristotle :— 


agriculture, ii. 204: intended to 
treat of laws some time or other, 
iil, 280: Toy rdpeor 
drawn up by A. and Theophra- 
stus, iy. 405; sometimes prefers, 
when he needs to reproduce 
what he has said elsewhere, to 
use his more popularly written 
compositions, 111. 309: 
his character, 1. 464 sq., 520; 
ii, p. xxxii: his combination of 
intellectual gifts, i. 485: his 
persuasiveness praised by Anti- 
pater, i. 356 note, 468: his value 
for beauty, ili. 519: impatient of 
affectation even in Xenocrates, 
ii. 297: fond of quietly correct- 
ing Isocrates, ii. 155, and Epho- 
rus, ii. 377: on the art of 
cookery, ii. 163 sq.; iii. 531: 
charged by Timaeus with bein 
an epicure, li. 163: intereste 
in questions about diet, iii. 221 : 
willing to learn from generals, 
iii, 353; iv. 542: commonly 
avoids mentioning Athens in 
connexion with his censures of 
extreme democracy in the Poli- 
tics, but in Pol. 2. 12 is more 
outspoken, ii. 374: probably 
regarded Athens as axparis, iv. 
410 8q.: passages in which his 
quotations from Homer do not 
with our text, ill. 263 8q., 
§16: himself a corrector of the 
lliad of Homer, iii. 264: errs in 
ascribing to Hector a speech of 
A emnon in the Iliad, iii. 
ce writes in the Politics 
as a Hellene animated by the 
religious feelings of his race and 
time, ii. 241: sets less store by 
empire than Thucydides, i. 310 
sq. : does not think that wealth 
frees men from temptations to 
commit injustice, iv. 197 : con- 
trast of his estimate of the 
direction of farm-work with that 
of Xenophon, ti. 162, 164, 212: 
always careful to mark off the 
necessary from the noble, i. 
113-115, 517; ii. 162: less 
favourable to the use of musical 
instruments by adult citizens 
than many were, iii. 548 : doubt- 
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ful whether he understood the 
Nuptial Number of Plato’s Re- 
public, iv. 482 : 
on Necessity, Nature, Spon- 
taneity and Fortune, and Man 
as powers acting within the do- 
main of Political Science, i. 15- 
24 (see also these headings) : 
on the Four Causes, see Causes : 
on Matter as the potential, i. 57 
sq.: the ascertainment of the 
specific end the method to which 
his_ philosophical principles 
point, 1. 55 sqq., 58 sqq., 485, 
554 (see also Science, Political : 
accepts the best Greek i= 
ence, whether recorded in insti- 
tutions or in opinion, as the 
rough ore of truth, i. §6: ap- 
to the practice of existing 
tates, ii. 249: careful to claim 
the sanction of antiquity for his 
proposals, i. 356, 503 and note, 
574: harmonizes conflicting 
views by a broad-minded mid- 
way solution (i. 308 ; ii. 387 sq. ; 
ii, 1§2, 164) and by a recogni- 
tien of higher and lower forma 
of things, i. 241 sqq.; iii. p, 
xxxiv: distrusts broad \ 
definitions, i 242 note; 1i. 220, 
388: begins with the parts and 
works up from them to the 
whole, ii. 101 sq., 388 ; ili. 132: 
ascertains the end of the State 
by a study of its parts, ii. 102, 
and of its genesis, i1. 104: learns 
the nature of ypnpartoreen by 
studying its growth, ii. 1043 
accepts the guidance of nature, 
i. 352; ili. 436, 458, 498: thinks 
that nature more often misses 
her mark in res of the body 
than the soul, ii. 147 sq.: is in- 
clined to point to a mean form 
as the best and to regard the 
extreme forms as deviations 
from it, iv. 157: how far he, 
holds the far-reaching principle 
that the worse is for the sake of 
the better, 1. 58 sq.; ili. 440: 
holds that the highest each man 
can attain is the most desirable 
for him, lil. 441: bases identity 
of species on identity of parts, 
iv. 163: thinks that everything 
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of bis characters, iii. 161: does 
not always observe his own rule 
one democracy should not 
be called better than another, 
but only less bad, iv. 147: is 
hardly consistent with what he 
says ip 2.7 in implying in 6 (4). 
11 a connexion between a mod- 
erate amount of property and 
a readiness to be swayed by 
reason, iv. 212: forgets that food 
is provided by herdsmen, fisher- 
men, and hunters as well as by 
cultivators, iii. 376: his advice 
to oligarchies open to criticism, 
iv. 227: seems hardly to recog- 
nize the difficulty of increasing 
the midway class, iv. 276: 
his account of Political Science, 
see Science, Political: of the 
origin and end of the State, see 
State : does not sufficiently in- 
vestigate what the State can do 
or even what it tends to do, i. 
62: his use of the teleological 
method in Political Science, i. 
63: how far qualified, i. 64: 
points in which he erred, i. 67: 
the first to fix the conception of 
xowevia and to define its mean- 
ing, ii. 97: omits to prove that 
the aim of xoiwevria is not the 
avoidance or mitigation of evil, 
ibid.: thought the moral life of 
a community more within the 
control of law than it really is, 
i. 73, $58 sq.: his view of the 
office of law, see Law: his 
estimate of agriculture, handi- 
craft, and trade, see Agriculture: 
on the Science of Supply, see 
Supply : on slavery, see Slavery, 
Slave: his objections to Plato’s 
scheme ofa community in women 
and children, i. 160 sqq.: to his 
scheme of a community in pro- 
perty, i. 163 sqq.: examined, i. 
165 sqq.: he t aks that there 
is in community of pro- 
, ii. 248: not an sp ae 
der of the right of several 
, 1. 168: on the house- 
ok , see Household, Marriage, 
Husband and wife, Father and 
child: his aims in dealing with 


the household, i. 188 sq., 556: 
held the clan, phratry, and tribe 
to be indispensable elements in 
the State, i. 197: contrast of his 
conception of the household and 
modern conceptions of it, i. 197 
sq.: on property, see Propert 
Wealth hon constientions, 2 
Constitution : his account of the 
principle on which political 
power is to be distributed not 
always the same, i. 249 sqq., 
267, 330 note: finds in justice 
and the common good the two- 
fold clue to the normal constitu- 
tion, i. 266 sq. : approaches the 
uestion of the structure of the 
tate from the point of view of 
justice, i. 283, 286: expediency 
a better guide, i. 283: is his 
account of the principleon which 
political power should be dis- 
tributed correct? i. 267 sq.: his 
object in reserving the claims of 
the absolute kingship, i. 276 sq.: 
salutariness of his teaching that 
the absolute kingship is not in 
place in the absence of trans- 
cendent virtue, i. 277 sqq:: his 
effort to inculcate moderation 
of rule in relation to Greeks on 
the Macedonian monarchy, i. 
279: his two views as to the 
true form of a State, i. 281: 
regards the constitution of a 
State less as an outcome of the 
past than as a reflection of the 
moral and social character of 
the community, 1. 288: remarks 
on his treatment of the question 
as to the best life for individual 
and State, i. 311 sq.: on his 
best State, see State, Citizen: 
his review of the varieties of 
national character, i. 320 sqq.: 
fears to trust very old men with 
political or judicial power, i. 329; 
ll. 337; ili. 370: his best State 
will avoid the defects he points 
out in the Lacedaemonian State, 
i. 207 Sq.; lil. pp. xxxvii-xxxix, 
xli sq.: his ideal of human 
society, i. 331, 556 sq. ; iii. 421: 
his provision for the worship of 
the gods and heroes in his best 
State, i. 332 note; ii. 353; iii. 
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Aristotle :— 


391, 420: nothing said in the 
Politics of the worship of dae- 
mones, iii. 420: seeks to bring 
agora and aoe together, 
politics and philosophy, i. 336sq.: 
his view of music and its uses, 
i. 367 sqq. (see also Music, 
Education): desires to give 
music, as also tragedy and 
comedy, its full natural verge 
and scope, i. 369: his scheme 
of education, i. 369 sqq. (see 
also Education): does not train 
the reason directly till he has 
first laid a solid foundation of 
character, i. 373, yet holds that 
to be educated is to be in the 
best sense rational, i. 374: in- 
fluenced in his political teaching 
by the teaching of the Pytha- 
goreans, i. 378 sq.: his view that 
the ideal State is that which 
enjoys the most desirable life 
anticipated in the Funeral Ora- 
tion of Pericles, i. 385: 

differs from Plato’s Republic 
as to the origin of the State, i. 
36, 403, as to the indispensa- 
bility of the soldier, the de- 
liberator, and the judge to even 
the simplest State (i. 403, 404; 
iv. 167), as to the use of sheep 
and oxen for food, i. 404 note, 
as to war, ibid., as to the use of 
the word poveixh, i. 405, as to 
the doctrine that kings should 
be philosophers, i. 410 note, as 
to there being more forms than 
one of oligarchy, democracy, 
and tyranny, 1. 416: the State 
less of a cupdpvors to him than 
to Plato, il. 230: influence of 
Plato’s Republic on his political 
philosophy, 1. 421 sqq.: he in- 
herits from Plato the practical 
aim of his political philosophy, 
i, 421 8q.: points in which his 
political teaching diverged from 
that of the Republic, 1. 423: he 
sets more store by tolerable 
constitutions than Plato, i. 423 
sq.: thinks the State of the 
Republic not the best possible 
State, 1. 421, 424 sqq., 487: his 
criticisms on it, i. 424-428 ; iii. 
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p. xxxvii: his ideal State not, like 
that of Plato, a State gp nist 
tors and protected, i. 427 
broad resemblance between his 
political ideal and that of Plato, 
1. 428 sq.: his opinion of Plato's 
Laws, see Laws of Plato: sought 
to restate, amend, and complete 
Plato’s political teaching, i i 97 
sq.: adopted a new 

political inquiry, i. 458 Saal 
though he wrote an dialogues, 
abandoned the dialogue-form 
in a large hig of his oe 
i. 461, 47 

mendation of = a oe aa 
power from the many to the 
pec how probably regarded at 
Athens, 1. 472: led into questions 
of everyday politics by his less 
ideal political method, i. 472: 
too good a friend of Macedon 
for the Athenians, too firm in 
the assertion of Hellenic dig- 
nity for pyaar i. 474: Te- 
garded the Greek race as the 
race best fitted to rule, bat did 
not hold that the substitution 
of Macedon for Thebes as the 
dominant power was fatal to 
Greece, i. 475: makes no refer- 
ence in the Politics to the 
altered eter of Greece after 
the battle of Chaeroneia, i. 477: 
writes as a Hellene and a disa- 
ple of Plato, not as one attached 
by circumstances to the fortunes 
of Macedon, 1. 478: his relation 
to Plato the critical fact of his 
life, not his relation to Philip 
or Alexander, i. 478: the close 
sequence of Plato and A. and 
the fact that Plato preceded A. 
fortunate for Greek philosophy, 
i. 478 and note: dialogues of 
A., 1. 478 Sq. ; iii. 308 : contrast 
of form between the writings of 
Plato and those of A. w 

have come down to us, i. 478 
sqq-: the discussions of dwopia 
in A.’s writings preserve some 
virtues of the dialogue-form, i. 
480: contrast of substance be- 
tween his political teaching and 
that of Plato, i. 482 sqq.: his 
conception of the best State 
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Aristotle : 

more ideal than Plato’s, i. 487 
sq.: his political philosophy 
more practical than Plato’s, 1. 
488 sq., and though still ethical 
in aim, more largely concerned 
with the technical side of politics, 
i, 489, 550 (see also Science, 
Political): seems to think 
limited amelioration the main 
service Political Science can 
render, i. 89, 423 sq.: relation 
of his political teaching to that 
of Theramenes, i. 491 sq. ; iv. 
222, 350 8q., 380, 405, 539: has 
less faith in the rule of a few 
than Platoand sees more clearly 
that the rulers of a State must 
have force on their side, i. 501, 
504, 537; Iv. 405 sq.: holds 
that the rule even of the Few 
Wise must be insecure unless 
paae are intellectually, morally, 
and physically far above the 
ruled, i. 504: on changes in 
constitutions, see Constitution : 
A. a first discoverer on this sub- 
ject, 1.520; on means of preserv- 
ing constitutions, see Consti- 
tution: his views contrasted 
with those of the paper on the 
Athenian Constitution wrongly 
ascribed to Xenophon, i. 538 
sqq.: their value, 1. 541: seeks 
to show that there are other 
forms of democracy and oligar- 
chy than the extreme forms, i. 
495, 540: his political views the 
outcome of more than a century 
and a half of controversy, i. §52 : 
ae arate teaching summa- 

ized, i. 554-557: like Plato, 
sought not in a Church nor in 
God, but in the State for a 
guiding and saving power ex- 
ternal to the individual, i. 556: 
his view that the State and its 
law are, or should be, the sources 
of the spiritual life of the indivi- 
dual criticized, i. 73, 558 sqq.: 
he belonged to a race far more 
conscious of what the State and 
its law had done for it than our 
own, i. 559 sqq.: his conception 
of the office of the State in the 
promotion of good life does not 
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include its promotion in others 
than its own citizens, i. 286, 550, 
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Aristoxenus, i. 185 note, 256 note, 
301, 302 note, 366 note, 378 sq., 
532 note, 559; il. p.xi, 307; ili. 
403, 516, 542, 546. 

Arithmetic, ili. 510. 

Armstrong, Mr. E., iii. 415; iv. 
348,500. 

Arnold, Dr., ti. 369; ili. 220 ; iv. 
251, 328. 

us, Arribaeus, iv. 430 sq. 

Arrian, ii. p. xix; ili. 249, 260, 302. 

Art partly completes, partly imi- 
tates nature, i. 20; iii. 498: 
sometimes aided by chance, i. 
22 note: some principles hold 
good both in art and in nature, 
ili, 440 sq.: the art that makes 
subordinate and ministerial to 
the art that uses, iii. 173: the 
art of ruling how acquired in 
AJ’s view, iii. 306: is the 
exercise of an art for its own 
sake a right use of leisure? iii. 
342: Uberales artes, iii. 509: 
the practice of arts in youth, iii. 


546 sq. 

Artabanus, iv. 176. 

Artabazus, ii. 292. 

Artapanes, iv. 434 sq. 

ras, iii. 301. 

Artaxerxes I, Iv. 434 sq. 

Artaxerxes I], iii. 301. 

Artemis, lil. 472. 

Artisans (Handicraftsmen), i. 97- 
99, 102-115, 118, 126 note, 138 
and note, 323, 325, 403 ; ii. 202, 
222; ill. 166 sq., 173-175, 178, 
342 Sq., 370, 373, 56738q.; IV. 153, 
165, 169, 177, 277, 292, 503, §08, 
513, 518, 519, 544: in 6 4). 4, 
but not in 3. 4, distinguished 
from ré xepynrixdy, iv. 171: often 
also cultivators or merchants in 
Greece, but not in Egypt, iv. 
169: other contrasts between 
Greek and Egyptian artisans, 
iv. 519: in ancient times were 
slaves or aliens in some Greek 
States, and most of them were 
so still in A.’s day, iil. 174 sq. : 
in some States did not share in 
office till the ultimate de- 
mocracy was introduced, iii. 
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Artisans :— 
166 sq.: denies which 
admitted artisans and day- 
labourers to citizenship marked 
off by A. from democracies 
which made _ half-aliens and 
yébor citizens, iv. 177: de- 
mocracies in which peasants 
and artisans were supreme 
better than those in which 
ts, artisans, and day- 
bourers were supreme, iv. 492. 
Asia, i. 50, 154, 304, 319, 321, 468 
note, 474, 476; ill. 343, 365; 
iv. 233, 280, 353, 462. 
Asia anaes il. 3503 iv. 154, 219, 
280, 313s 353» 540 
Asiatics, 1. 106; iii. 266, 357, 364 
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Assembly, the, i. 444 8q., 503-510, 
513 8q.; ii. 278, 346, 351 8q., 364 
Sq-» 3753 iil. 2233 iv. pp: v-li, 
liv, 177, 206, 227-232, 243-245; 
255, 335: often met in the 
market-place, iv. 519: ordinary 
and other meetings of, iv. §31: 
uptat éxxAnoiat, Iv. 502, 531: 
question whether the members 
of, were magistrates, lil. 136 ; 
iv. 255: list of members of, iv. 
228 sq.: fines for non-attend- 
ance at, iv. 227 sq., 229: de- 
crees of, not registered by the 
registrars of contracts and the 
decisions of dicasteries, Iv. 554: 
check proposed by A. in oligar- 
chies on rash affirmative reso- 
lutions of, iv. 252 sq.: payment 
of, see Pay: introduction of 
liberal pay for, accompanied by 
a decline of the power of the 
Boulé, iv. p. xlvii, 263: effect 
of frequent meetings of, in de- 
mocracies, iv. pp. xxxix 8q., 
xlvil, xlix, 1, 186, 188, 189, 243, 
520, 530 Sqq., $34: aggrandize- 
ment of the assembly and 
enfeeblement of the magistrates 
a mark of democracy, iv. 497: 
representative body suggested 
by A. in ultimate democracies 
in place of the assembly, iv. p. 
] sq., 250: should be composed 
of both rich and poor in the 
ultimate democracy, iv. 249 sq., 
275, 394, 527: should not meet 
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in democracies without the 
citizens resident in the country 
being present, iv. 520: in oli- 
garchy, polity, and aristocracy, 
see these headings: the Athe- 
nian, i, 325, 504 sqq.; iv. 172, 
177, 238: the Syracusan, iv. 
342: the Lacedaemonian, Cre- 
tan, and Carthaginian, see Lace- 
daemonian State, Crete, and 
artha 
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Association _(xotveovia)—what a 
xowevia 18, 1. 41 Sqq. (see xowwewia 
in Greek Index) : xowepiat issu- 
ing in something one in kind, i. 
43 note; ili. 369: other cowesvias 
stand to the mdXks as parts to a 
whole, ii.98 : the €6v0s a xowesia, 
ili. 332, 346 sq.: the constitution 
a kind of xowopia, ii. 228 (see 
also Constitution) : xowwesvia 
springs from deXia, Iv. 213 9q.: 
how xotvwviac should be consti- 
tuted if friendship is to prevail 
in them, ii. 392 sq. ; iv. 213 sq.: 
justice essential to them, ii. 393: 
x. d\Aaarixy begins only in the 
village, il. 104, 391 and note. 

Assus, li. 292. 

Ast, ii. 238, 248, 291, 340, 365 ; iil. 
311, 317, 402, ae 3 iv. 159, 179, 
190, 249, 262, 285. 

Astronomy, Geometry,and Enistic, 
ili. 504 sq. 

Astyages, iv. 436, 472. 

Astynomi, 1. 339; 11. 418, 491; iv. 
262, 270, 548-552, 555. 

Astypalaea, iv. 549. 

Atabyrus, 11. 350. 

Atalanta, iil. 471. 

Atarneus, i. 463; li. 291, 292; iv. 
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Athene, i. 365 note, 439; iii. 175, 
246, 411, 556, 5573 Iv. 395, 524, 
528: Athene Pronaia, iv. 323. 

Athenaeus, ii. 220, 239, 242, 264, 
297; 319; iil. 531, 553, etc. 

Athenagoras, i. 255; lil. 233; iv. 
181, 546. 

Athenian Stranger of Plato’s 
Laws, see Laws of Plato. 

Athenians, i. 256 note, 372 sq. 
469, 472, 553; ii. 260; in. 
150, 215, 274, 439, 553) 5553 iv. 
174, 198, 220, 221, 251, 297, 307, 
328 sq., 378 sq., 496, 525, 542: 
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Athenians :— 
at the time of the Persian War, 
iil. 502: at the outset of the 
Peloponnesian War, ili. 502: 
many Athenian citizens in A.’s 
time served as oarsmen in the 
fleet, iv. 173. 

Athenians, Aristotle’s Constitution 
of the, ii. 376; ili. 121, 139, 167, 
201, 220, 224, 244, 248, 250, 269, 
275, 284, 291, 314 8q., 419 sq., 
448 ; iv. pp. xlvi, xlviil, 110, 111, 
118, 123 sq., 174, 182, 216, 218, 
221, 245, 255, 257, 260, 261, 263, 
269, 270-272, 297, 299, 305, 311, 
323, 327, 328, 333, 339 341, 342, 
346, 350, 356, 378-380, 395, 401, 
408, 412, 422, 423, 427, 465, 
474-476, 478-480, 487, 491, 
498, 500, 502, 504, 522-525, 530 

$9 » $48°551, 1,557) 559 561, 563, 
595, 56 7) 5 papyrus of, ili. 
Pp. Xi, xii ; spoubetal whether the 
work is from A.’s pen, iv. 523: 

eeaeice of, with the Politics, see 
Politics of Aristotle: not quite 
consistent with itself, 1 iv. 479 8q. : 

the expression ai xupiat dpyai 
does not occur in, iv. 307: 

nothing about Charicles in, iv. 
350: use of dnuayewyeiy in the 
‘AO. TfoX. and the Politics, iv. 
350: use of the words 8yy0s and 
wrOos in the 'AG. Hod., iv. 492. 

Athenodorus, i. 550 notes. 

Athens, Jassim: its site, 1. 336, 
337 and notes; ili. 355, 356, 
366: ill supplied with water, 
lil. 400, 404: too large, i. 315; 
ili. 344, 348, 349: its populous- 
ness, iv. 188: popularly credited 
with envy of the good, iil. 253: 

bably regarded by A. as 
dxparjs, iv. 410 sq.: the agora 
at, ill. 415: the gymnasia at, i. 
338; ill. 415 : education at, see 
Education: boys at, iil. 493, 
§25: no public training for war 
at, iil. 357 note, 524: lists kept 
at, of citizens liable to serve in 
the cavalry, the hoplite force, 
and as trireme-oarsmen, iv. 305 : 
contracts not registered at, iv. 
553 sq.: democracy of, see De- 
mocracy: assembly at, see As- 
sembly: all magistracies subject 
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to audit at, and indeed posts 
like those of priest and envoy, 
iv. 562: qualities valued at, in 
elections to high office, iv. 402: 

some magistrates elected by the 
tribes at, iv. 343: logistae and 
euthyni at, iv. 563: charge of 
the city-fountains at, iv. 551: 
dicasteries at, see Dicasteries: 
rich and poor at, in the days of 
Solon and Cleisthenes, iv. 535 
sq.: dress of rich and poor at, 
iv. 205: disappearance of an- 
cient families and diminution 
of the numbers of the rich at, 
during the Peloponnesian War, 
iv. 305: probable date of the 
decline the power of the 
Boulé at, see Boulé: service in 
the hoplite force often left to 
mercenaries at, in A.’s day, iv. 
305 : the orators at, mostly no 
longer in A.’s day the generals 
of the State, iv. 340: circum- 
stances of, after the Social War 
and esp. ‘after Chaeroneia, i. 
311: much in its civilization 
came to it from outside, i. 72: 

large barbarian and Oriental 
element in its population, i. 126 
note: Theopompus on life at, 
i. 316 note: see also i. 384-386 
and notes, 390 and note, 504- 
07 and note, 538-540. 

Athletes, i. 357 and note ; iti. 470, 
520, 521: effect of the training 
of, on health and rexvorroiia, iil. 
471, on the growth and beauty 
of the body, iii. §21; iv. 301. 

Athlothetae, iv. 567. 

Atlantis, iii. 398. 

Atreus, iii. 272. 

Attalus, iv. 428, 535. 

Attica, i. 316 note, 318 note; iii. 
350, 353, 3563 iv. p. xlix, 420, 
524 sq., 541: three classes of 
the population of, ii. 298: slaves 
in, L 141; ill. 394: @vdAaxrnpia 
in, iii. 419: village shrines in, 
iii. 420. 

Attic Law, see Law. 

Aubert and Wimmer, ii. P- lxvi, 
218; iii. 463, 465; Iv. 163. 

Auditors, iii. 411; iv. 256, 499, 
547: not confined to thefunction 
of auditing, iv. 563. 
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Augusti, the, ili. 437. 

Augustine, St., i, 253 note. 

Augustus, ii. p. xvil, 320; iv. 465, 
466, 470-472, 479: form of 
verdict adopted by, in one case, 
ii. 306. 

Aulis, iii. 260. 

Aurelius, Marcus, i. 88 note, 92 
py ii, 209, 219 ; 11. 289, 324, 


Anacaaaii ii. 239. 

Austin, i. 253. 

Autolycus, ill. 169. 
Autophradates, ii. 292, 333. 
Axus, ii. 351. 


Babrius, iii. 243. 

Babylon, i. 232, 315 note, 382, 
474; lil. 150, 249, 346. 

a i iv. p. xxiv, 216, 341, 
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Bacchylides, iii. 188, 600. 

Bacon, F rancis, i. 105, and note; 
iv. 415: on the origin of the 
State, i. 34 sqq. and 35 note: 
born when his father was fifty- 
two years of age, iil. 476. 

Bacon, Sir Nicholas, i ili. 476. 

Bacon, Roger, ii. p. xliv note. 

Bactria, ii. 185. 

Balduino, Francesco, iv. 369. 

Baptism, infant, iii. 482. 

Barbarians, the, treat women as 
slaves, yet gynaecocracy is fre- 
quent among them, li. 108 sq., 
319: the naturally ruling ele- 
ment wanting among them, ii. 
110: slavish, ili. 265 sq.: to be 
ruled otherwise than Greeks, 
1. 474; li. 266, 331: customs 
of, ii. 108 sq., much like those 
of the early Hellenes, 11. 115: 
carry arms, ii. 309: buy their 
brides, ibid. : the household in 
barbarian communities, see 
Household: A. learns some- 
thing from them as to the rear- 
ing of infants, iii. 478, 479 sq., 
481: how some of them choose 
their kings, iii. 228: kingship 
among some barbarian nations, 
seé Kingship: some barbarian 
races honour warlike prowess, 
ill. 326: distinction of Greeks 
and barbarians, i. 430 note, 476 
note: barbarians of Europe, 
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L 318 sq., 321; iit. 326, 364: 
of Asia, i. 321, 476: of chilly 
yin I. 318, 321; i. 364: 
of hot climates, i. 321: bar- 
barians of Europe and of cold 
climates full of spirit, iii. 364. 

Basilidae, iv. pp. xx, xxiv, xXv, 349, 
396, 432. 

Basle, iv. 307. 

Basle edition of Aristotle, the 
third, ii. p. xlvi; iii. 98, 99 ; Iv. 
127, 131, 347- 

Battus I, iv. 418, 467, 470. 

Baunack, iv. 289, 558. 

Beautiful, the, and order, iii. 
344 Sq. 

Beauty, tii. 519. 

Becq de Fouquiéres, ii. 121 sq. ; 
iti. 486. 

Bekker, ii. 189, 262, 263, 294 ; ili. 
98, 99, 102, etc. 

Belanti, Giulio, iv. 429. 

Bellerophon, tii. 273; iv. 414. 

Beloch, iv. 500, 532. 

Beloochees, the, iii. 482. 

Benefits the work of good men, 
lil, 286 sq.; iv. 419. 

Bentley, ii. 95; iv. 331. 

Bequest, right of, see Testation. 

Bergk, iii. 107, 243, 270, 271, 399, 
468, 555, 570. 

Bernays, passim. 

Berne, iv. 298, 384, 546. 

Best State of Anistotle, the, see 
State. 

Bias, 1ii. 313. 

Biehl, iv. 281. 

Bion, iv. 156. 

Birds, ii. 168; iv. 164. 

ae li. pp. V, Vil, Xx note, xl note, 
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Blakesley, Rev. J. W.,i. 467 note. 

Blass, i. 297 and note ; ii. pp. 
xx notes, xliv note, 89, 227, 
358. 

Blood, earthiness and wateriness 
of the, iil. 364. 

Bliimner, iii. 481, 493, 510, 519, 
524, 525, 556; iv. 508, 551. 

Bocchus, iv. 388. 

Bodin, iil. 351; iv. 258, 303, 394, 
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Body, the, may be a help or a 
hindrance to the use of the 
mind in study, ili. 550: must 
grow in such a way as to pre- 
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Body :— 
serve symmetry, iv. 302: educa- 
tion of, see Education. 

Boeckh, i. 174 note, 194 note, 
463-465 and notes ; 11. 260, 272, 
292, 293, 343; ill. 596; iv. 257, 
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Boeotia, i. 333 note; ii. 350; iii. 
353, 553% IV. 172, 300, 305, 541, 
543: the young men of, first 
peltasts, then hoplites, iv. 543. 

Boeotians, the, i. 256 note ; iii. 351, 
366 ; iv. 265, 313, 373, 541, 542. 

Bojesen, ii. 288 ; 111. 358, 383, 550; 
iv. 89, 93, 100, 106, 125, 480. 

Bonacossi, Passerino de’, iv. 485. 

Bonitz, Jassim. 

Bosporus, the Cimmerian, iii. 363 ; 
iv. 462. 

Bottiaeans, the, iv. 542. 

Boucicault, Marshal, iv. 523. 

Boulé, the, ii. 219, 223, 4113 iv. 
Pp. xlv-xlvii and note, liv, 128, 
181, 189, 242, 243, 245, 246, 
249, 260, 263, 287, 385, 395, 
397) 491, 499, 524, 528, 547, 
550, 568: sometimes distin- 
guished from of dpyovres, ii. 
279 ; iv. 128: Boulé and probuli 
existing together, iv. 251, 263: 
a Boulé might exist in an olig- 
archy, iv. 262: the name some- 
times given to councils not of 
a democratic character, ii. 346; 
Iv. 262: decline of the power 
of, in extreme democracies, iv. 
p. xlvii: probable date of the 
decline of the power of, at 
Athens, iv. 263: at Athens at 
one time had power both to try 
cases and to exact the penalty, 
iv. §57 8q.: its powers in matters 
of finance and administration, 
Iv. §64: its powers in relation 
to the election of stratégi, iv. 
568: property-qualification for, 
commonly small, iv. 501 sq.: 
the Boulé at Rhodes, iv. p. xlvi: 
at Thebes, iv. p. xlvi sq.: at 
Erythrae, iv. 260: in Crete, ii. 
346: in Plato’s Laws, see Laws 
of Plato. . 

Bourgas, iv. 313. 

Boyhood, iii. p. xlvi, 134, 443. 

Boys at Athens witnessed tragedy 
and comedy, ili. 493. 
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Bradley, Prof. A., i. p. x. 
Branchidae, iv. 313, 565. 
Brandis, iv. 98 
Brasidas, iv. 265. 

Breath, holding of the, iii. 487 sq.: 
foul, iv. 433. 

Britain, Great, iv. 303. 

Brothers holding undivided pro- 
» Hi. 254; ili. 598. 
Broughton, Rev. R., ili. 293, 395- 
Brown, Mr. H. F., iii. 3513 iv. 
369, 393, 433, 473, 536, 545- 

Brunn, 111. 216, 510, 541. 

Bruns, Ivo, i. 434 note. 

Bruttians, iii. 394; iv. 377. 

Brutus, iii. 301; iv. 438. 

Bryas, iv. 328. _ 

Bryce, Mr. J., til. 245, 284, 349 ; 
Iv. 170, 177, 184, 239, 387, 496, 
498, 500, 501, 508, 516. 

Buecheler, iii. 278; iv. 223 sq., 


459- 

‘Buecheler and Zitelmann, i. 352 
note ; ii. 259, 260, 309, 328, 345, 
346, 354, 3815 iv. 554. 

Biichsenschiitz, i. p. ix, 99, 101 
note, 103, 104; ii. 186, 196, 199, 
200-202, 206, 207, 261, 285, 
294, 315, 381; iil. 175, 360, 
391, 479; iv. 141, 166, 172, 
519, 568. 

Bulgarians, iv. 511. 

Bulletin de Corve. 
lénique, ili. 556, 558. 

Buondelmonte, iv. 324. 

Burghley, iv. 472. 

Burke, 1. 163 note, 210 note, 
254; iV. 140. 

Bursian, 1. 337 note; ii. 349; tii. 
350, 403. 

Busiris, 111. 384. 

Busolt, 111. 220, 415, 447, 526, 555; 
iv. 124, 162, 172, 189, 221, 239, 
264, 265, 267, 300, 301, 303, 
308, 311, 312, 314, 315, 319, 
337, 346, 373, 375, 37% 393, 
398, 420, 441, 457, 458, 470, 
477-480, 485, 516. be 

Busse, ii. pp. xlili note, Ixit_ note, 
Ixiii note, lxiv note, 63, 67, 69, 
83, 86, 87, 89, 94, 95, 161, 181, 
245, 250; 11. 395, 396; Iv. 105, 
231 


31. 
Butcher, Prof. S. H., ii. 193; iit. 
see 498, 534, 539, 540, 565, 


nce Hel- 
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Bywater, Prof., i. p. x, 263 note ; ti. 
240; iii. 85, 95 $q., 545, 595, 598; 
600; iv. 118, 461, 474, 485, 572. 
Byzantium, 1. 101, 222, 317, 318 
note ; ii. 185, 206 ; iil. 141, 180, 
3573 iv. p. li, 173, 313) 314, 519. 


Cadmeia, iv. 308, 438. 
Cadusil, iv. 447 sq. 
Caere, ili. 203. 

Caesar, ape ili, 3013 iv. 295, 
299, 355» 43 

Caesars, the, " 320 : the Caesares 
and Augusti of Diocletian, iii. 
437- 

Caillemer, ti. 254, 272, 329. 

Calé Acté, iv. 313. 

Caligula, iv. 428, 459, 465. 

Callibius, iii. 169. 

Callicles, i. 26, 307 ; li. 162, 242, 
243, 324, 337 5 IV. 371, 417. 

Callicratidas, i. 142; iii. 357. 

Callicyril, 1. 333 note. 

Callimachus of Alexandria, ii. 
PP. ili, vii, ix 

Callippus, iv. 477. 

Callirrhoe, iii. 400. 

Callisthenes, i. 279 and note, 322, 
474; il. 344, 348. a. ote 

Callistratus the grammarian, ii. 
297. 

Calvin, i. 377 note, 559. 

Calymna, iii. 294; iv. 288. 

Calypso, ili. 247. 

Camerarius, i. 95, 116, 120, 128, 
141, 152, 153, 157, 163, 234, 
237, 239, 329; ii. 86, 99, 106, 
109, 143, 156, 243, 264, 273, 
281, 342, 344, 367, 387, 388, 
414, 430, 451, 453, 459, 461, 
494; Iv. 91, 95, 97, 99, 103, 106, 
111, 129, 130, 132, 150, 211, 
247, 292. 

Camotius, iii. 115; Iv. 119, 126, 128. 

Campania, iii. 386. 

Campanians, iil. 154. 

Campbell, Prof. L., i. 270 note, 
378 note, 438 note ; ii. 176. 

Cannibalism, iii. §23. 

Canning, ili. 215. 

Capes, Rev. W. W., i. 101 note, 
188 note; il. 224. 

Cappadocians, iii. 327. 

Capua, iii. 404. 

Caracalla, iv. 455. 

Caria, ili. 435; iv. p. Ixiv, 154. 
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Carians, ili. 179. 

Carlyle, i. 120 note, 190 note, 331 
note. 

Carmagnola, i lv. 473- 

Careades, ii. pp. sav note, xxvii; 
iii. 160; iv. 213: born, hke 
Apollo and Plato, on — seventh 
day of the month, iv. 

Carthage, i. 207 sq., 282, 321, 38 
374, 478 note, 505, 509 note, 
519 note, 545; it 185, 24% 
302, 331, 343, 364, 4or and 
note, 402-408 ; iil. 139, 140, 203 
$q., 256, 326-328, 344; Iv. pp. 
Ixv, lxix, 172, 259, 299, 370 $q., 
372, 382, 386 Sq., 393, 395» 417; 
459; 485, 486 $4. 535, 536: con- 
ae af 3 note, "61 note, 
498, 505, 5 note ; ii. 361, 401- 
408 ; iv. p. xii, 486 sq.: usually 
classed by A. as an aristocracy, 
but said in 7(5). 12 to be a de- 
mocracy, il. 362; iv. 486: a 
tyranny into an aristo- 
cracy at, li. 362; AG 485: ‘ae 
tyranny arose at, why, iv. 485, 
535: council of the Hundred and 
Four at, 11. 402, 403, 405-407, 
probably the same as the Hen- 
dred, ii. 404, 405: question of 
the identity of this council with 
the ‘centum iudices’ of Justin 
and the ‘iudicum ordo’ of Livy, 
ii. 406: kings, or suffetes, of, 
li. 352, 362 sq., 364, 365, 402- 
404, 407; iil. 260, 264: office 
of general, ii. 404-407 : senate 
of, 11. 352, 364, 365, 402-405; 
iv. §48: demos of, ii. 361: 
powers of the assembly at, ii. 
352, 364 sq., 402 sq, 407: 
pentarchies at, i. 509 note; Ul. 
365, 404 Sq. : judicial procedure 
at, 1. 366; iv. p. xiv sq.: A. 
thought that the Carthaginian 
aristocracy would ultimately be- 
come an oligarchy, ii. 368, 403: 
iv. 372: two of the highest magi- 
stracies at C purchase- 
able, 11.403: cumulation of magr 
stracies at, il. 369; iv. 382: Car- 
thage made the demos friendly 
by enriching it, ii. 371: syssitia 
at, li. 402: decoration for cam- 
paigns, ili. 326 sq. : more strong 
places than one within the aty, 
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ili. 403: Cities dependent on, ii. 

371. 

Carthaginians, ii. 227, 294; iii. 
202 $q., 257, 329, 359, 407, 420; 
iv. 342,542: among the earliest 
pioneers of free institutions, ii. 


402 
Carystus, i iii. 175 5 Iv. 551. 


Casaubon, ili. 101, 3013 iv. 114, 
118, 125. 
Cassander, i. 477 note; iii. 289, 


337. 

Cassius, iii. 301. 

Cassius Chaerea, iv. 428. 

Castalia, iv. 323. 

Catalogues of Aristotle’s writings, 
il. p. i. 

Catana, ili. 154; iv. 228. 

Catapult, iti. 407. 

Catiline, iv. 299, 355. 

Cato the Censor, 1. 85, 136 sq., 
33°; li. 196, 213 ; ili. 450, 492; 
iv. 469. 


Cato of Utica, iii. 486, 600. 

Cauer, iii. 90; iv. 239, 271, 409, 
431, 566 

Causes, the four, i. 44 sqq.: 
material cause, i. 44 994 » 57 8q.: 
efficient, i. 47: formal, i. 47 sq. : 
final, i. 48 84, ; ; ii. 162. 

Cavalry, iv. p. xxviii, 153 sq., §40 
8q-, 542: cavalry and light- 
armed combined, iv. 542: ca- 
valry not kept on foot in every 
Greek State, iv. 561. 

Cavvadias, iii. 286. 

Celts, i. 374; li. 319; ili, 326, 
329, 364, 393, 482; iv. 420. 

Censorinus, 1. 576 

Coos, 1i. 227; 111. 600 ; iv. 320. 

Cephallenia, iv. 453, 467. 

Cephalus, i. 398. 

Cersobleptes, iv. 361. 

Cetewayo, iii. 328. 

Chaeremon, iii. 465. 

Chaeroneia, battle of, i. 141, 311, 
465, 467, 472, 473) 477 ; iii. 366, 


Chalcidians, i. 316 note, 475; i. 
319, 320; iii. 380, 600 : IV. 309, 
315, 316, 355, 542. 

Chalcidice, iv. 552. 

Chaicis, i. 475, 525; iii. 600; iv. 
154, 23%. 329, $40, S4I. 
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Chalcondylas, Demetrius, ii. p. 
xliii and note, 68 ; lil. p. xxi, 88, 
89, 95, 123; iv. 106. 

Chaleion, ii. 170; iv. 272, 507. 

Chamaeleon, ili. 531, 553. 

Chandler, Prof., iii. 383; iv. 95, 104. 

Chaonians, iv. 447. 

Chares, ii. 193; Iv. 353, 356. 

Charetidas, a Messenian, 1i. 204. 

Charetides of Paros, ii. 204. 

Charicles, i. 326 note; iv. 350. 

Charilaus, ii. 322, 347, 349; iv. 
125, 306, 418, 444, 485. 

Charillus, ii. 91, 349; iv. 306. 

Charondas, 1. 502 note; ii. 112, 
156, 308, 348, 376, 377; Iii. 
490, 511, 600; iv. 219, 227, 228, 
400, 461. 

Chartodras, ii. 204. 

Chatti, iii. 327. 

Cheilon, iv. 468. 

Cheops, iv. 422. 

Chersonesus Taurica, iii. 267; iv. 


565. 

have not wspoaipeo:s or 
yous, ll. 219 : have ré BovAeurindy 
in an imperfect form, ii. 224; 
ili, 456: the begetting of, iii. 
457 8q., 461-464, 467-477: a 
check on, existed in some Greek 
States, 11, 271: number of chil- 
dren in every marriage to be 
fixed, i. 186 sqq. and notes; ii. 
270; iil, 474: ure of, i. 
187 and notes; lili. 473 ae 
rearing of, 1. 350; ili. - FP. xii, xiii, 
463, 478: use of mil for, iii. 
479 8q.: wine sometimes oe 
to infants, iii. 480: easily habi- 
tuated to bearing cold, being 
naturally warm, it. 483 : physi- 
cal growth the main business of 
the first five years of life, iii. 
484: importance of the years 
from two or three to seven, iii. 
478 sq.: management of, up to 
the age of five, i. 350 sqq. ; iil. 
478, 484: from five to seven, 1. 
352; ili. 496 sq.: to be trained 
at home till seven (i. 351 ; iii. 
478), but to be as little as pos- 
sible in the company of slaves, 
i. 351 and note ; 111. 488: crying 
of infants, 1. 351; iil. 484, 486 
sqq.: checked at Sparta, iii. 
487 ; tales told to children, i. 
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Children :— ; 
351; iii. 485: pastimes of, 1. 
350; iii. 484 sq., 486: what 
children should be in character, 
iii. 496: tended to inherit quali- 
ties possessed by both their 

ents,iii. 141,595: mentioned 
fy A. in conjunction with 
animals, iii. 551: indulged by 
tyrants and extreme demo- 
cracies, iv.460sq.; children and 
paedonomi, iv. 567: see also 
Father and child, Household. 

Chinese, the, iii. 486. 

Chios, i.222; 11.333; 111.2488q., 351, 
448, 452 ; iv. 172, 173, 309, 312, 
313, 386, 524, 553, 558: friend- 
ship of, with Miletus, ii. 206. 

Chitral, iv. 453. 

Choerilus, ii. 360. 

Chorégus, iii. 5548q.; iv. 255 sq., 
305, 343, 399- ee 

Chorus, ill. 153, 555: tragic, 111. 
1§3, 159: comic, ill. 153. 

Christ, Prof., iti. p. xxii, 103, 408, 
491, 495 5 IV. 204. 

Chromius, iv. 441. 

Chrysantas, iil. 215. 

Chrysippus, i. 32, 231 note, 352 
note ; ii. 243,282; ili. 236, 322, 
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Church, the, i. 70 note, 78, 82, 440 
note, 451, 561: Church and 
State, distinction of, i. 82. 

Cicero, i. 34 and note, 63 note, 85 
and note, 95, 108 note, 161 note, 
194 note, 216 note, 233,243 note, 
263 note, 264, 302 note, 328 note, 


120, 128, 130, 144, 175, 199, 
205, 281, 363, 377, 388, 404; iii. 
147, 216, 222, 239 sq., 242, 310, 
355» 357) 399, 404, 591, 595; Iv. 
p. xIx, 175, 182, 252, 258, 295, 
298 sq., 327, 393, 395, 404, 447, 
559: on the origin of the State, 
1. 34; 11. 114 Sq.: inherited much 
from the Politics, but whether he 
was acquainted with it at first 
hand is doubtful, ii. pp. xiv—xvi ; 
lli. §93 : was not aware when he 
wrote the De Republica that A. 
and Theophrastus had sketched 
the best form of the State, ii. 
p. xvi, but knew this when he 
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wrote the De Finibus and car- 
not have ascribed to Theophras- 
tus the two Books of the Politic 
on the best State, ii. 377 94: 
inherited from A. the distinction 
between the constitution and 
the laws, iv. 142 sq. 

Cicis, iii. 269; iv. 433. 

Cilicia, ii. 333. 

Cimbri and Teutones, iii. 364. 

Cimon, i. 201, 202, 306 note, 38, 
382, 3845 11. 1795 iv. 305, 423 

Cinadon, iv. 369, 382. 

Circles, Stone, lii. 329. 

Cithara, i. 365 ; iii. 551, 558. 

Citium, i. 391 ; 11. 188, 242,253,254. 

Citizen, a, what, i. 227 sqq.; ii. 

. XXVI, XXXV Sq., 130 Sq.: at 

Athens and steewhers the child 
of two citizen ts, i. 227; 
iii, 141; iv. p.xli: descent from 
three generations of citizens 
sometimes required, i. 227; in. 
141 sq.; iv. 160, 312: defined 
by A. by the possession of cer- 
tain rights, not by extraction, i. 
229: one on whom the State 
bas conferred rights of access to 
office, judicial or deliberative, i. 
229; ili. 140: he who shares in 
ruling and being ruled, iii. 240 ; 
iv. 209: yet it is implied here 
and there that a man might be 
a citizen without sharing in the 
constitution, 1. 229; ili. 429: 
citizens not to be ruled as slaves 
are ruled by their master, 1. 
245 sq.; iii. 168 sq.: to be 
ruled for their own advantage, 
1. 246: even slaves or aliens 
citizens if made so by the State, 
i. 231: a man not justly a citi- 
zen is nevertheless a citizen, iii 
147: the citizen varies with the 
constitution, i. 241 sq. ; iii. pp. 
xxvi, xxxiv: better and worse 
classes of citizens, ili. 176-181; 
iv. 520: the virtue of the citizen 
how far identical with the virtue 
of the good man, i. 234 sqq.; 
ili. 154 Sq.: consists in knowing 
how to rule and be ruled as 
freemen should be ruled, i. 237 
sq.; ili. 155, 164: the citizen 
must be ruled first and rule 
afterwards, iii. 155, 160, 240: 
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>© justice and virtue of a good 
teen vary with the constitu- 
on, iv. 403: is the Bavavoos 
| sho does not share in office) a 
citizen ? i. 240 sqq.; iii. 173 sqq.: 
he who shares in office is in 
the fullest sense a citizen, i. 
241; ili. 140, 1738q.: the true 
nature of the citizen not under- 
stood by Plato in the Republic, 
i. 227 note, 426sq.: the word 
used by A. in two senses, i. 
324 and note, 570; iii. 158, 
429, 439: what citizens must 
be it the State is to be what it 
ought to be, i. 252: citizens of 
the best State, see State: must 
be able and purposed to ruleand 
be ruled with a view to the life in 
accordance with virtue, i. 262 ; 
iti. 240: their character and 
circumstances, i. 340 sqq. : their 
number, i. 313 sqq. ; ii. 395 ; iii. 
342-349: older and younger 
Citizens, i. 326 and note, 570; 
iii. 378-380: the citizens of the 
best State must be happy, and 
therefore their exercise of virtue 
must be complete, or in other 
words must be conversant with 
things absolutely, not condi- 
tionally, good, i. 341 sqq.; iii. 
421-428: their education, see 
Education: discrepancies in 
A.’s teaching on the question 
whether all the citizens of the 
best State possess the virtue of 
the good man, 1. 569 sq. (see also 
State) ; they must regard them- 
selves as belonging not to them- 
selves, buttothe State, iii. 501 sq.: 
free and equal citizens, ii.233 sq. : 
Citizens in States ruled by kings 
or by a few best men, iii. p. xxvii, 
140; Citizens €€ tmobécens, iii. 
134, 174: superannuated, iii. 
134, 381: wosnrot wodtrat, iii. 
132: rural, iv. p. xlix, 520: ur- 
ban, iv. p. xlix: poorest class of 
Athenian citizens, i. 505 : ‘com- 
plete citizens’ of Xenophon’s 
Cyropaedeia, iv. 228: lists of 
citizens liable to serve in war, 
iv. 305: risks attending the ad- 
mission of fresh citizens, iv. 
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310-316: to make pucboddpo 
citizens a still stronger measure 
than to make é¢vo« citizens, iv. 


315. 

Citizen-body, the, in many early 
Greek States composed of 
owners of one or more lots of 
land, i. 375: in the polity, see 
Polity: the Athenian, iv. 177. 

Citizenship, ii. 229: the citizen- 
ship of boys, ili. 134, 174, of 
Gripot and exiles, iii. 135: is A.’s 
account of good citizenship cor- 
rect ? iii. 155. 

City, best site for a, i. 316 sq., 
3353 ill. 354-361: Greek cities 
often built partly on an island 
close to the coast and partly on 
the mainland, iv. 316 sq.: their 
streets, iv. 551: how built and 
adorned by tyrants and how by 
énirpomm, iv. 457 $8qq-. 470: 
newly founded cities often in 
a disturbed state, iv. 337: be- 
sieged cities, iv. p. Ixvii, 355, 
451: the demos driven from the 
city by oligarchies and tyrants, 
iv. 422 sq., 453, 510: land near 
the city, see Land. 

Clan, phratry, and tribe, i. 196 sq., 
335 (see also Phratry, Tribe, 
Gens). 

Clarendon, Lord, i. 340, §24 note. 

Classen, 11. 227; iv. 475. 

Classical Review, the, 3. p. viii; 
lii, pp. Vili, Xx, xXxvil, xxxv, 264, 
431, 497, 542-544, 593-598 ; iv. 
112, 195, 229, 263, 481-483, 490. 

Claudius, the emperor, li. 224, 
268 ; iv. 469. 

Clazomenae, iii. 320; iv. 316, 317. 

Cleander, iv. 486. 

Cleanthes, 1. 156. 

Clearchus of Soli, iii. 188. 

Clearchus, tyrant of the Pontic 
Heracleia, iv. 359, 425, 442, 
449, 467, 471, 475, 477- 

Cleinias, 11. 358. 

Cleisthenes of Sicyon, iv. 331, 375, 
478, 485. | 

Cleisthenes, 1. 196 note, 231, 233, 
531 note; iii, 145-147; iv. p. 
Xxxili, 218, 287, 311, §21, §22- 
525, 535- 

Cleitarchus, iii. 150. 

Cleitus, i. 278; iil. 243, 295. 
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Clement of Alexandria, i1. 224, 288. 
Cleobulus of Lindus, iv. 211. 
Cleomenes I, ii, 363 ; iv. 303 sq. 
Cleomenes II, i. 177 note; ii. 

318; ili, 151 5 IV. 219. 
Cleomenes, governor of Egypt, ii. 

Iv. 304. 
Cleommis, i 1. 544 note ; iv. 475. 
Cleon, i. 99 note. 
Cleonae, iv. 359. 
Cleopatra, iv. 430. 
Cleophantus, i. 360 note ; iii. 505. 
Cleotimus, iv. 355 sq. 
Climate, coldness of, connected b 
A. with abundance of Oupds, iit. 


364. 

Clubs, iv. 361, 451: oligarchies 
ruled by, iv. p. xxvi sq., 246, 
352 sq., 363 sq., 409: hostility 
of tyrants to, iv. 451. 

Clytidae, iv. 524. 

Cnidus, iii. 400; iv. p. xlii, 316, 
348, 349, 353- 

Cnosus, ii. 344, 347. 

Codrus, iv. 419 sq. 

Coin, value of, indicated by stamp, 
ii, 185. 

Colchis, iv. 111. 

Coloni, i. 144. 

Colonies, i. 375 sq. ; ii. 283; iv.513. 

Colophon, li, 553; iv. 154, 162, 
313, 317- 

Colours and forms, how far the 
have ethical suggestiveness, 1. 
363 sq. and note; iil. §39 sqq. 

Columella, i. 132 note; i. 178, 
204; Hi. 397, 400, 405. 

Comedy, iil. 489 sq. 492 8q.: 
poets of the Old, ii. 138. 

Comttia, iv. 253, 343: centuriata, 
iv. 228, 343, 364. 

Commensurability, lil. 229 sq. 

Commodus, Iii. 289; iv. 434, 461. 

Common meals, see Syssitia. 

Commons, House of, ii. 352; iii. 
215. 

Community of women and chil- 
dren a separate question from 
that of community of property, 
li. 244: Community of property 
has its advantages, ii. 248. 

Compound, a, what, ill. 131. 

Compurgation, li. 309. 

Comte, A., 1. 92, 198, 201 note ; 
li. 179, 304. 

Conditions, necessary, of a thing 
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not the thing itself, iii. 207, nor 
all of them parts of the thing, 
i. 1335 lil. 309 qs 372 Sq. : see 
also iii. 425 and Necessary, the 

Condorcet, i. 488 note. 

Confederacy, the Athenian, iv. 
308, 336: the Chalcidian, iv. 
315. 

Confiscation, iv. 335, 521, §28 3q., 


530, 
Congreve, Dr. R., ii. 101, 160, 289, 
317, 357» 378; 11. 107, 390, 392, 
430, 498, 519; Iv. 97, 99, 113, 


162, 169, 265, 347, 355- 
Conon, iii. 2735 Iv. 454 


Conring, ili. 103, 205; Iv. 101, 
103, 134, 208, 489. 

Constantia, ili. 461. 

Constitution, the, determines the 
end of the State, iv. 143: regu- 
lates the distribution of advan- 
tages and functions geen should 


pea ay i. 94 
Ee caete a of 
the Pikes sa functions, the 


rights of citizenship and rule, or 
in other words the distribution 
of supreme authority in the 
State, i. 208 sq.; iii. 185; iv 
155: the mode of life chosen by 
the State, i. 209 sq.; iii. 307, 
374; iv. 210, 277: exercises a 
powerful influence on the life 
and character of those living 
under it, 1. 209 sqq., 312: the 
saat of completeness in re- 
of good life, iii. 346: akind 
5 Kowwwvia, i. 228 5 ill. 152, 156; 
Iv. 215: a O:aOeors wdAcos, iD. 
153: a way of putting t 
the elements of a wdNss, iit. 153, 
185: principle on which it 
should distribute supreme autho- 
rity, i. 249 sqq., 259 sqq. 267 
Sq-, 330 note: exists only where 
laws rule, li. 3583; iv. 181 sq. 
(see i. 289 note): existence of a 
constitution not compatible with 
moments of surrender to the will 
of powerful men, ii. 358: im- 
plies the existence of magistra- 
cies, lil. 346: distinction of con- 
stitution and laws, iv. 142: how 
far always maintained, iv. 142 
sq.: laws vary to suit constitu- 
tions, i. 259; iv. 142 (see alse 
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Constitution :— 


Law): _ constitutions distin- 
hed from monarchies, i. §21; 
li, p. xXvii; iii. 287; iv. 206, 
281, 413, 477: constitutions 
should be studied in their parts, 
iv. 235: all constitutions have 
three parts, the deliberative, 
the magistracies, and the Ler 
ciary, 1. 512 sqq.; iv. 23 
these parts not marked off from 
each other in all Greek consti- 
tutions, iv. 237: each constitu- 
tion organizes them ina different 
way, 1. 512; iv. 236: combina- 
tions of the various modes of 
organizing the three parts, iv. 
490 Sq. : 
why there are more constitu- 
tions than one, i. 220 sqq., 494 
Sq-, 565- 569 ; iv. 152, 236: 
differences in constitutions how 
caused by differences in the 
necessary parts of the State, iv. 
165 : there are as many consti- 
tutions as there are possible 
ieee of possible forms 
of the State, i. 490, 
1955 st §-569 ; iv.150-170; the 
ty of pasties re- 
raltd by A. both to ethical and 
to social differences, i. 220 sqq., 
224, 288 ; iii. 374 : constitutions 
reflect social conditions, i. 223 
sq, gal ii pr 518, 555: differ in 
in prionty, i. 242: 
ay grades of, ili. p. xxxiv: 
constitutions contrary to each 
other, iv. 372, 439 9q., 483: the 
popular classification of consti- 
tutions rested on a numerical 
basis, i. 211 sq.: that of So- 
crates and Plato looked ratherto 
the character of the depositaries 
of power or the nature of their 
, i, 213 Sq.: A.’s views as to 
the classification of constitutions 
develope as we advance in the 
Third Book and as we pass 
from it to the Sixth, i. 214 sqq., 
218: he ultimately classifies 
them by the attributes to which 
they award supreme power, i. 
220 : value of his classification 
examined, i, 224 sq.; iii. p. 
xxviii sq. : his earlier classifica- 
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tion into two groups of three 
replaced by one which sets the 
ideal kingship and aristocracy 
on a pinnacle by themselves, 
the other constitutions being 
deviations from these once or 
twice removed, i. 218: two con- 
stitutions only according to 
Demosthenes, democracy and 
oligarchy (i. 494 note ; iv. 282, 
291), three or four only according 
toothers, i. 494; iv. 192: 
normal constitutions and de- 
viation-forms, i. 214 sqq., 243, 
246 sq., 555; iii. 192 sqq.: this 
distinction inherited by A, not 
invented by him, i. 215: the dis- 
tinction criticized, i. 214 $qq.; iii. 
a XXVil $q.,191Sq.; iv.491: how 
suggested by the Politicus 
of Plato, iii. p. xxvii sq. : (1) nor- 
mal constitutions aim at the 
common advantage of the citi- 
zens, i. 243 Sqq.; ili. 226; iv. 
143: according to Pol. 3. 13 
recognize in their distribution 
of political power all elements 
contributing to the being and 
well-being of the State, not 
giving exclusive supremacy to 
a bare superiority in one only, 
i. 260 sq.; ili. 233 sqq.: the 
account of a normal constitution 
given in Pol. 3. 13 does not 
agree with that given in 3. 7 
andi in the N icomachean Ethics, 
ll. 393 8q.; iiL p. xadi: the 
normal constitution not ue 
same everywhere, i. 264 sqq. 
iii. p. xxxi sq.: justice and 
common good the twofold sine 
to it, i. 266 sq.: A.’s view 
examined, i, 267 sq., 283: king- 
ship and aristocracy the best 
of the normal constitutions, iv. 
145: according to the Nicoma- 
chean Ethics normal constitu- 
tions tend to change into their 
deviation-forms, but according 
to the Politics the tendency of 
all constitutions is to change 
into their opposites, iii. 288 ; Iv. 
365, 372, 483 sq. : combinations 
of normal constitutions and 
deviation-forms, iv. 491: (2) 
deviation-forms of constitution 
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many in number, iv. 157: des- 
potic, iv. 176: not only wrong 
in the aim of their rule, but also 
unjust, i. 2173; ii. p. xxiv: con- 
trary to nature, il. 119; iv. 223: 
nothing common between ruler 
and ruled in them, i. 217 note: 
better and worse types of the 
deviation-forms, i. 423: under 
what circumstances they are at 
their best and worst, iv. p. xix 
sq. : remarks on A.’s view, iv. p. 
xx Sq. : (3) the best constitution, 
i, 291, 292; il. p. xxiii, 281, 391 
Sq. ; ill. p. xxxvi, 213; IV. pp. Vili 
Sq., Xvill, 144, 333, 481: how 
determined, i. 298 sqq.: the 
study of the best constitution 
equivalent to the study of king- 
ship and aristocracy, iii. p. 
Xxxiii; iv. 144: causes of its 
overthrow, iv. 481 : most authors 
of best constitutions made the 
avoidance of civil discord their 
aim, and held that it arose in 
relation to property, i. 375: the 
best for most States, i. 499 sq.; 
iv. 208-221: the best under 
given circumstances, i. 500 sq. ; 
Iv. 222 sqq.: (4) mixed consti- 
tutions, 1. 264 sq. and note, 384, 
498; ii. p. xiii, 276, 374; iv. 
pp. xvii-xix and notes: Poly- 
sq.: well-balanced constitutions, 
1. 5343; tv. 379 sqq.: hybrid, i. 
547 Sq.3 iv. p. xvill, 491 : 
succession of constitutions in 
Greece, i. 272 and note, 503 sq. ; 
ili. 286, 287 sq.: a regular 
succession of constitutions de- 
nied, iii. 286, 288: causes of 
change in constitutions, i. 5138- 
529; iv. 275-280, 282, 293- 
379 (esp. 293-308, 326-379), 
424, 481 (see also Kingship, 
Aristocracy, Polity, Democracy, 
Oligarchy, Tyranny): three 
groups of causes, iv. 275, one of 
them less easily controlled than 
the two others, iv. 275 sq.: 
causes of constitutional change 
not noticed by A. or noticed 
less than we might expect, iv. 
277 sq.: the causes of constitu- 
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tional change studied to some 
extent by others before Phto 
and A. studied og iv. 279 
sq.: A. promoters 
constitutional change as 
actuated by a desire to win 
honour, gain, or glory or to 
avoid their opposites, i. 536: 
effect of ‘occasions ’ in causing 
constitutional change, i. 526; 
iv. 293: A.’s theory of revolu- 
tion in the Seventh Book of the 
Politics not what we expect, i 
527; iv. 277: varying extent to 
which the promoters of const- 
tutional change seek to change 
the constitution, i, 522 ; iv. 286 
sqq.: in constitutional change 
the customs and training are 
sometimes changed before the 
laws, iv. 184: the account given 
of constitutional change im the 
Nicomachean Ethics does not 
agree with that given in the 
Politics, ii. p. xiv, 394: accord: 
ing to the Politics constitutions 
less often change into cognate 
than into opposite forms, ii. 
288 ; iv. 365, 372, 483 sq.: we 
oftener hear of the change 
normal constitutions into demia- 
tion-forms and of deviatwn- 
forms into each other than of 
the change of deviation-forms 
into normal constitutions, !v. 
483 sq.: constitutions not dur- 
able in which advant are 
not distributed aoaedine to 
desert, iv. 372: constitutions 
should combine arithmet 
equality and equality according 
to desert, iv. 282, 291 sq. : cot 
stitutional change may occur 
without any sense of iyustice 
to prompt it, iv. 282, 295: nm 
always accompanied by avi 
discord, iv. 262, 306: small 
causes of, i. 524-526; iv. 315 
327: sometimes preven 
well as brought about by sal 
things? iv. 319: quarrels mor 
likely to arise over quest) 
as to necessaries and everyday 
matters thanover greater things 
ll. 247: as dangerous to insult 
the aspiring few among thos 
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outside the constitution or to 
fail to bring within it those fit 
for rule as to oppress the many, 
iv. 383: the impoverishment of 
leading men and of others than 
leading men as a cause of con- 
Stitutional change, iv. 354 sq., 
487 sq.: constitutional change 
more to be feared in time of 
war than in time of peace, iv. 
359: those who seek to change 
constitutions use deceit or force 
or both, iv. 332 sq.: Plato on 
changes of constitution, see 
Plato: Polybius on, see Poly- 
bius : means of preserving con- 
stitutions, 1.96, 530, 534-541; iv. 
276, 278 sq., 379-413: means 
of preventing the mise of too 
powerful men in a State or get- 
ting rid of them, iii. 245: those 
who wish well to the constitution 
should be stronger than those 
who do not, i. 491, 501, 533 sq., 
537, 547; IV. P. Xxx, 222, 405 
sq.: defects in the working of 
Greek constitutions, i. 532 sqq. : 
errors committed by Greek 
statesmen in framing and amend- 
ing constitutions, iv. p. vii sq., 
226 sqq.: artifices employed in 
framing constitutions, iv. 226- 
229: Lacedaemonian constitu- 
tion, see Lacedaemonian State: 
Cretan, seeCrete: Carthaginian, 
see Carthage: eulogists of the 
English, ii. p. xiil. 

Contraries, things cured by their, 
iii. § 32. 

Conviviality, i. 359; iii. 532. 

Cooks, iv. 465. 

Cope, Rev. E. M., ii. 243, 308; 
iti. 298, 417. 

Coray, ii. 262, 263, 329, 337, 358, 
371; 111.85, 87, 94, 101, 110, 112, 
114, 117, 119, 124, 128, 222, 
243, 326, 378, 396, 408, 476, 
494, 514, 550, 570, 571, 573; 
iv. 88, 98, 101, 108, 112, 114, 
121-123, 125, 127-129, 131-133, 
176, 273, 290, 321, 345, 347, 304, 
407, 453, 458, 464, 488, 493, 562. 

C » 1. 98, 101, 531 note; iii. 

; iv. p. Ixv, 263, 280, 288, 
299; 313, 541- 
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Coré, iii. 492. 

Corinth, i. 98, 100 sq., §26; ii. 271, 
308, 380 ; ili. 154, 175, 247, 260, 
351, 360, 392, 400, 412; Iv. pp. 
xxiv, xxxi, Ixiv sq., Ixviii, 216, 
246, 251, 263, 277, 280, 313, 329, 
330, 339, 341, 356, 359, 360, 364, 
387, 392, 477, 479, 515, 558: one 
reason why Corinth was oligar- 
chically governed, iv. 278: Con- 
gress of, i. 321 note. 

Corn, distributions of, iv. 257. 

Coroneia, iv. 265, 300. 

Corsica, i. 153 note; iii. 203. 

Cos, i. 3373 ii. 133, 141, 4523 iv. 
p. li, 228, 336, 531. 

Cotys, iv. 118, 425, 432, 437. 

Crassus, ii. p. xvili, 212. 

Crataeas, iv. 426, 430, 474. 

Craterus, iii. 301. 

Crates of Delphi, iv. 324. 

Crates the comic poet, iti. 169. 

Crates the Cynic, ii. 296; iv. 295. 

Cratinus, the elder, ili. 201; Iv. 


170. 

Cretans, ii. 260, 268, 269, 319; 
iii. 326, 481, 521, 527, 568. 

Crete, i. 99, 140, 207, 316 note, 
325, 332, 333 and note, 374, 439, 
441, 575; ll. 227, 246, 249, 257, 
260, 268, 285, 299, 315, 316, 
344-356, 358-360, 364, 378-380, 
401, 402 ; ii. 201, 231, 325, 327, 
384, 385, 387, 478; iv. 229, 
280, 395, 409, 472, 541: the 
beginnings of Greek civilization 
traceable to, ii. 378: institutions 
of,similar tothe Lacedaemonian, 
but superior in some respects, 
though not in others, ii. 344- 
346: constitution of the States 
of, 1.63 note, 88 note, 213, 439; 
li. 345 Sq.; iii, 325: laws of, 
li. 268; i. 325: kingship, ii. 
351: cosmi, ii. 346, 353, 356- 
358; iv. 264: Boulé or senate, 
li. 346, 356, 357; Iv. 262: as- 
sembly, il. 352: Svvaroi in, ii. 
358: distinction between sol- 
diers and cultivators in, ii. 351: 
public land, ii. 353, 354: litur- 
gies, ii. 353; Iv. 399: education, 
see Education: gymnastic train- 
ing, 11. 346; iv. 229: archers, 
iv. 543: slaves, tl. 259 sq., 315 
$q-, 345, 354: why not trouble- 
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some, ii. 31§ sq.: women, ii. 


345, 354, 355 9q-: of mar- 
Fae in ik aba: dowiies” in, 


see Dowries: syssitia in, see 
Syssitia: Plato in the Republic 
and Laws on the Cretan consti- 
tution, li. 344: A. far more 
alive than Plato and Ephorus 
to the differences between the 
Lacedaemonian and Cretancon- 
stitutions, ii. 345. 

Critias, 1. 107 note, 350 note, 471, 
504; 11. 312, 3425 Ml. 457, 469 ; 
IV. 350. 

Croesus, iii. 313, 532, 596. 

Cromwell, iii. 254. 

Cronus, i. 128 note, 279 sq., 431, 
436 ; ili. 295. - 

Crotona, i. 337, 377, 380, 559; iil. 
396, 526; iv. 330 sq., 375. 

Crusius, iii. 201, 241; Iv. 228, 310. 

Crypteia, ii. 317, 326; iii. 438 ; iv. 


5 

Ctesias, iii. 150; iv. 434-436. 

Ctesiphon, i. 473. 

Cultivators, i. 323-325, 333, 403, 
425 note, 495; il. 245 sq.3 ii. 
370, 374, 381, 382, 384, 435 
Sq.; lv. 153, 165, 167, 168: not 
the only providers of food, iii. 
376: cultivators and soldiers, 
distinction of, 11. 351; lii. 382, 384: 
cultivator in ancient Greece 
sometimes also a handicrafts- 
man, iv.169: cultivators and the 
market-place, iv. 519. 

Cumae, iv. 388, 422, 457, 475. 

Cunaxa, ili. 301. 

Curtius, E., i. 339 note; ii. 285, 
378 ; ill. 350, 351, 353» 397, 400, 
403, 412, 414, 415; lv. 326, 361, 
428, 517, 520. 

Cybele, iii. 552. 

Cyclopes, i. 36 note, 128 note; 
li. 116 8q., 207; iii. 565. 

Cydias, iii. 243. 

Cydonia, ii. 360. 

Cyllene, ili. 361. 

Cylon, iv. 274, 375. 

Cyme, 11. 309; ill. 249, 267 ; iv. 154, 
337 $q-, 363, 437, 531, 558. 

Cynaetha, iii. 409; iv. 217, 561. 

Cynics, the, i. 25, 28, 88, 112 note, 
140, 228, 235 note, 239, 302, 356 
note, 360 note; ii. 120, 212, 253, 
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296 ; ili. 319, 352, 504; Iv. 412: 
their view as to what real wealth 
is, ti. 188. : 

Cyprus, iii. 350; iv. 425, 455, 477: 

Cypselidae, iv. 457, 458, 479. 

Cypselus, i. 543, 544 note; iv. p. 
Ixiv sq., 329, 339, 418, 458, 459, 
470, 479. ; ; 

Cypselus (Psammetichus), iv. 479. 

Cyrenaics, the, i. 239. 

Cyrene, ii. 3515 iii. 277, 400; iv. 
p. li, 187, 220, 294, 418, 443, 
444, 467, 470, 477, 521, 523 $4. 

Cyropaedeia, i. 169 and note; in 
257, 416, 489 ; iv. 228, 232, 543. 

Cyrus, ii. 260, 355 ; iii. 243, 267, 
272, 301, 489, 5323 IV. 313,420, 
436, 453, 460, 543. | 

Cyrus, the younger, iii. 310, 40§. 

Cythera, ii. 350. 

Cyzicus, ii. 185 ; iv. §§1. 


Daedalus, ii. 138. 


Danube, ii. 319. 

Daphnaeus, iv. 342. 

Daphnis, iv. 518. 

Dardanus, iv. 420. 

Dareste, iii. 294, 464; iv. 261, 553 
554, 556. 

Darius I, 111. 285 ; iv. 420, 474 

Darius IIT, iii. 285. 

Darius, son of Xerxes, iv. 434 9} 

Darwin, ii. 108, 168. 

Dawes’ Canon, ii. 227. 

Dawkins, Prof. Boyd, iti. 329. 

Debtors to the State, iv. 556 54» 


559- 
Decadarchies, iv. p. xxvi, 443, 54!- 
Decamnichus, iv. 430, 43} 47 
474. 
Deceiving fellow-citizens, iii 182 
sq.; iv. 332 sq: 
force, iv. 332 sq. 445; 
Definition of a thing, the, must p% 
rest on what is only an 
ill. 197 sq. 
Deinon, iv. 434, 436. 
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Deliberative, organization of the, 
i. 512-514; ill, 220; Iv. 165, 
236-253, 527, 566: the delibera- 
tive supreme over the constitu- 
tion, iv. 253, 489, and over the 
State, ii. 265; iv. 253: the way 
in which the deliberative was 
o ized went far to deter- 
mine the character of the con- 
stitution, iv. 491: the delibera- 
tive was so called because it 
was entrusted with some speci- 
ally important subjects of de- 
liberation, iv. 237: what these 
subjects were, iv. 237: they 
often included the infliction of 
the punishments of death, exile, 
and confiscation, iv. 239: some 
powers of the deliberative not 
mentioned by A., iv. 238: de- 
liberative authority sometimes 
distinguished by A. from the 
right of electing the magistrates, 
iii, 220: in some democracies 
the deliberative distinct from 
the body which elected the 
magistrates, iv. 511: how far 
the right of audit was exercised 
by the deliberative, iv. 562: 
union of legislative, adminis- 
trative, and judicial functions in 
the hands of the deliberative, 
iv. 236: various ways in which 
all may share in deliberative 
authority, iv. 240 sqq.: repre- 
sentative deliberative body sug- 
gested by A. in ultimate de- 
mocracies, iv. p. 1 sq., 250: 
the deliberative in aristocracy, 
polity, democracy, and olig- 
archy, see these headings. 

Deliberators, iv. 167, 168, 170. 

Delium, iit. §53. 

Delos, iv. 397, 483, 565. 

Delphi, i. 70; iv. 217, 311, 319 sq., 
323 8q., 326, 327, 457, 470, 519, 
§58: phratryof the Labyadaeat, 
seePhratry: dudadds of, the cen- 
tre of Greece and the habitable 
earth, iii. 366: oracle of, i. 338; iii. 
259; Iv. 324, 478: response of 
the oracle of, iv. 166: commands 
of the oracle of, iii. 412. 

Deiphians, the, ii. 110: Delphian 
Amphictyons, iii. 294: Delphian 
knife, the, ii. 109 sq. 
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Demades, 1. §07 ; iv. 173, 532. 

Demagogues, i. 505, 507; iv. pp. 
xxxviii—xl, xlvii, lili, lix sq., Lxiti, 
174, 178, 242, 276, 292, 299, 
311, 334-341, 385, 386, 391, 408, 
418, 528, 530: many dema- 
gogues -breeds, iv. 174. 

Demaratus, ii. 331. 

Demarch, iii. 1343 iv. 552. 

Deme, iv. 266 sq., 398, 525- 

Demeter, iii. 358, 412, 492: Calli- 
geneia, ili. 472. 

Demetrius Chalcondylas, see Chal- 
condylas. 

Demetrius of Phalerum, i. 194 
note, 279 note, 324 note; iv. 140, 


Demetrius Poliorcetes, i. 337 note; 
iii. 399. 

Democracy, i. 96, 99, 112 note, 
196 note, 212-225, 390, 391, 399, 
402, 415 Sq. 417, 431 note, 432, 
434, 446, 470, 471, 486, 488 sq., 
492-501, 503-513, 520 sq., 524, 
526-529, 533-541, 553, 565-569; 
li. 336, 365, 366, 392, 394; ili. 
PP. XXIX, XXXIV, 147,153,177, 191, 
192, 196-199; iv. p.xIv andnote, 
and passim: Plato’s account of, 
in the Republic, i. 415 sq., 496: 
Isocrates on, see Isocrates : 
Polybius on, ii. p. xiii: A.’s use 
of the word 8npoxparia, i. 215 
note: definition of, i. 247; iv. 
ue sqq., 408, 412: A.’s theory 

iv. pp. lv-lviii, 412, 495: he 
sometimes bases it on equality 
for all equal in free birth, some- 
times on equality for all, some- 
times on the supremacy of the 
poor, though it is said often to 
enfranchise half-alien and half- 
servile elements, so that it 
favours low birth and fSavavcia 
as much as poverty, iv. pp. lv- 
lviii, 222 sq., 412, 495, 498, 503 
sq.: described in 8 (6). 2 by an 
enumeration of ra Snportca, iv. 
450, 493 sqq.: characteristics 
of, omitted in 8 (6). 2, iv. 495, 
498: freedom and equality con- 
nected with, iv. 176, 412, 494: 
pursues only one kindof equality, 
arithmetical equality, and loses 
sight of equality based on desert, 
111.245; iv. 291 (yet see ili. 305 ; 
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iv. 222 4 495): a too great 
contrast ween the rearing, 
education, food, and dress of 
rich and poor undemocratic, iv. 
205: is the supremacy of the 
will of the majority a mark of 
democracy ? iv. 159, 176, 199, 
495 : A. sometimes describes it 
as a constitution in which the 
poor are supreme whether they 
are in a majority or not, iv. 495 : 
a deviation-form of polity, iv. 
234: why thought by A. to be 
SO, iv. 234: based on a mistake 
as to what Is just, 1. 247 sq. and 
note ; ili. 198 sq.; iv. 283, 495: 
not by nature, 11. 119; iv. 223: 
deviates least from the consti- 
tution of which it is a devia- 
tion-form, iv. 146: living as 
one pleases a characteristic of, 
iv. 496: an dvepévy cai podaky 
woNreia, iv. 496 : aim of Greek 
democracy not simply the su- 
premacy of the poor, but the 
full participation of all in all 
forms of political activity, iv. p. 
XXxix, 497 Sq. : rotation of office, 
iv. 242 sq., 498, 499: how far is 
its aim the gain of the ruling 
class? iv. pp. xxxiv, lviii, 546 
sq.: like oligarchy, a divided 
tyranny, Iv. 146, 443: at vari- 
ance with tyranny because like 
it, IV. 439: measures common 
to tyranny and, iv. 423, 460 sq., 
525 sq.: democracies institute 
the ostracism, iii. 244 sq., 498: 
regarded by some as especially 
a constitution for the common 
advantage, lil. 147 sq.: identi- 
fied with the rule of law, ili. 
280: the moderately well-to-do 
class shared in office in demo- 
cracies more than in oligarchies, 
iv. p. xlix, 218: Greek demo- 
cracy not virtual aristocracy, iv. 
567 sq.: under what circum- 
stances in place, i. 222, 501; 
lv. 223: 

place of, in the succession of 
constitutions in Greece, i. 503 
Sq., ill. 287 sq.: beginnings of, 
in Greece, i. 503 sq., iv. pp. xliii- 
xlv, 234: tended to arise when 


and strong, iv. §21: early de- 
mocracies like polities, i. 503 9q.; 
iv. 234, §07: development of, in 
Greece, iv. pp. xlv—xlvii: more 
kinds than one of, some more 
moderate than others, i. 494 89, 
548; iv. p. xxxvi: causes of the 
existence of more kinds than 
one, i. 548 ; iv. p. xxxvi and note, 
171, 492 sq-: moderate de- 
mocracy, 1. 494-497, 508 9. 
and note, 521, 529, 548; iv. p. 
XVill, 216 $q., 274, 354: extreme, 
i. QI, 417, 462, 472, 489, 491, 
494-497, 504-507, 513, $21, 529, 
544, 548; ii. 208, 277, 357, 373: 
i. 147, 167,179, 502; iv. p. xmux 
$qq-, 165, 335, 484: tendency of 
extreme, to place the semi-siave 
and the semi-alien ona level with 
the freeman and the citizen of 
pas descent, iv. pp. xxxix, xiviii, 
iv sq.,!xi: not every democracy 
admitted half-breeds to citizen- 
ship, iii. 178-181 ; iv. 174, 176 
sq. : two kinds of, distinguished 
by Plato, iv. p.xxxvi: A.’s classi- 
fication of the kinds of, ni. 197; 
iv. pp. xxxvi-xl, 171, 507 : basis 
of the classification, iv. p. xavi 
sq.: how far obtained from a 
study of the constitutional de- 
velopment of Athens, iv. p. x 
oh contrast of democracies in 
which law is supreme and those 
in which it is not, iii. 212: (1) 
the first, or first two kinds, of, 
iii. 196; iv. pp. xxxvii sq. and 
note, xli sq., 180, 185 sqq., 24I, 
352, 492, 499, 507, 511 Sq., 538; 
539: how far this kind is really 
a democracy, iv. p. xxxviil, 175: 
States in which agricultural 
democracies existed, iv. 509: 
the first kind of, in the Eighth 
(old Sixth) Book, iv. p. xxv 
note, 175: the oldest kind the 
best, iv. 233, 507 : the best kind, 
lv. 215: democracy coexisting 
with aristocracy, i. 536 and note; 
iv. 248, 396: under what al- 
cumstances democracy is at Its 
best and worst, iv. p. xix sq-: 
remarks on A.’s view, iv. p. xx 
sq.: A.’s scheme of a fait 
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balance between rich and poor 
in a, iv. 506: (2) the third and 
fourth kinds of, iv. pp. xxviii sq., 
xlvii, 176 sq.: how democracies 
by law pass into absolute 
democracies, iv. p. xlvii sq., 
342-344, 365: the reverse 
change, iv. p. xlviii, 335, 365: 
(3) the ultimate kind of, iv. pp. 
xxxix sq., xli, xlviii-lii, 177- 
182, 188 sq., 190, 201, 223, 237, 
242, 248-250, 408, 411, 439, 
460 8q., 520-539: date of its 
first introduction in Greece, iv. 
188: causes of its rise, iv. p. 
xlvii sq., 178, 223, 342-344: 
apparently often introduced in 
Greek States, iv. p. li: indul- 
ce of women, children, and 
slaves in, iv. 460 sq., 525 sq.: 
A. regards extreme democracy 
in Greece as the source of some 
evils which do not result from 
it in modern States, iv. p. xl: his 
suggestions for its improvement, 
i. 513; iv. pp. xlix-li, 248-250, 
§27-537: he suggests the crea- 
tion in an ultimate democracy 
of a deliberative body recruited 
equally from the notables and 
the demos, i. 513; iv. p. 1 sq. 
(see a/so Rich, the): the founders 
of an ultimate democracy should 
allow the number of the mass 
of the citizens only just to exceed 
that of the notables and the 
moderately well-to-do, iv. 521: 
a too great excess of poor fatal 
to democracies, iv. 218, 302: 
the extreme poverty of the 
many detrimental to, iv. 533: 
the laws and customs beneficial 
to an ultimate democracy, iv. 
§21, §27: the laws of a, must 
not be made as democratic as 
possible, i. 538; iv. 406 sqq.: 
some ultimate democracies bet- 
ter than others, iv. p. li sq.: 
other kinds of democracy be- 
sides those included in A.’s 
classification, iv. pp. xli-xliii: 
virtual democracies, iv. p. lv, 
184: the democracy planned 
by Telecles of Miletus, see 
Telecles : a democracy in which 


peasants and artisans are su- 
preme different from one in 
which peasants, artisans, and 
day-labourers are supreme, iv. 
492: 

organization of Greek de- 
mocracy :—the institutions to 
which the principle of democracy 

ints, Iv. 497-504: (1) the de- 
iberative, iv. p. lix sq., 237, 240- 
245, 511,in extreme democracies, 
i. 51 3; iv. 248: general principle, 
all deliberate about all the 
specified subjects of delibera- 
tion, iv. 240: a small property- 
qualification might be required 
for membership of the assembly, 
i. 508 note; iv. 202, 364: the 

wers of the assembly varied— 
it might be empowered only to 
deliberate, not to elect the 
magistrates, iv. SII (cp. iii. 
220), or to deliberate only 
about legislation, all other mat- 
ters being made over to sections 
of the citizen-body or to a 
council of magistrates, all the 
citizens serving in succession 
on the sections and the council, 
or its powers might be wider, 
but some matters might be 
made over to magistrates, or 
its powers might extend to all 
subjects of deliberation, iv. 240- 
245: the assembly, or at any rate 
cupeat exxAnoias, paid in extreme 
democracies, iv. 229, 497 sq., 
501 sq.: the power to punish 
with death or exile fell in de- 
mocracies not to a few men, 
but to the assembly or the di- 
casteries, iv. 206: (2) the magi- 
stracies—the admissibility of all 
to office democratic, iv. 396, or 
of all possessing a certain pro- 
perty-qualification, iv. 92, 186 
sq.: rotation of office, iv. 242 
sq., 498: democracies sometimes 
invested a single magistracy 
with great authority, lil. 291: 
life-long magistracies might 
exist in, iii. 290, but rarely 
except in early days, iv. 501, 
and often subjected to curtail- 
ment, iv. 497: magistracies of 
long tenure occur rather in 
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early democracies than in later, 
iv. p. lv, 254, 384, 497, 501: 
great magistracies rare except 
in early times, iv. 262, 340: the 
magistracies usually specialized, 
multiplied, and diminished in 
power, iv. 374, 497, 498: mili- 
tary functions usually separated 
from civil, iv. 547: restrictions 
on the repeated tenure of most 
magistracies except those re- 
lating to war and a few others, 
iv. p. lv, 255, 259 84., 376 8q., 
497, 500: on the cumulation of 
magistracies, iv. 384, 498: re- 
sponsibility of magistrates, iv. 
498 : boards of magistrates pre- 
ferred to single magistrates, iv. 
498: pay for holders of magi- 
stracies, iv.497, orsome of them, 
iv. 502: mode of appointing 
to magistracies, iv. pp. pag lil, 
lix, 240-245, 267 sq., 402 sq., 
497, 511 sq.: most filled Sy lot, 
iv. 497, 499 8q., but not all, 
Iv. 203, 244, 307, 499 sq: 
7 not filled by lot, iv. 499 
: the demos did -not claim 
share in all offices, iv. 170, 
400 : elective offices, how filled, 
iv. 267 sq., 498: election by the 
tribes, not the whole demos, 
recommended in a certain case, 
iv. 342-344: absence or small- 
ness of property-qualifications 
for office, iv. 203, 497: the rich 
and noble not made in Greek 
democracies ineligible for office, 
iv. 498 sq.: the Boulé, see Boulé: 
(3) the dicasteries, iv. p. lx, 274, 
335, 497, 501: dicasteries 
appointed wholly by election 
or partly by election: partly by 
lot in A.’s view not undemocra- 
tic, if elected out of all, iv. 274: 
paid, iv. 229, 497 Sq., 502 (see 
also Pay): 
causes of change in demo- 
cracies, i. §28 sq.; iv. 276, 302, 
334-344, 355, 406 sq., 487, 531: 
oppression of the rich, see Rich, 
the: democracies often failed 
to appoint their best men to the 
chief offices, iv. p. xxx, 402 sq. : 
means of preserving, iv. 276, 
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278 sq., 396, 398 sq.: the kind 
of education likely to preserve 
a, see Education: should de- 
mocracies with a view to their 
own preservation thin the num- 
bers of the rich and impoverish 
them? iv. 276, 306: viewsasto 
the best way of preserving 3, 
re eel ressed in the paper on the 
Athenian Constitution wrongly 
ascribed to Xenophon con- 
— with those of A., i. 538 
; the reason why democracy 
is safer than oligarchy differently 
given, iv. 218, 292, 371, 539: 
democracies apt to change into 
oligarchies and tyrannies, iv. 
281, 484, in A.’s day more 
a oligarchies than into 
nies, iv. 334, 339, 484: 
prevalence of democracy 
and  oligaich in Greece at- 
counted for in different ways, 
iv. 219, 291: democracy at 
Athens, i. 3, 504 8qq., 538-540; 
il, 3745 lil. 147; iv. pp. xl 9, 
xliii, xlvi-lv, 218, 359, 387, 
bei ge 509, aah - 
a os, iv. 1: 
Achaia, iv. 338: Aes 
05: 
A.’s contribution to our know- 
ledge of Greek democracy, 1. 
pp. lii-lv: characteristics of, 
pointed out by others before him, 
lv. p. lili sq. : Characteristics of, 
pointed out first by him, iv. p. liv 
Sq., 501 : some contrasts of Greek 
and moder democracy, iv. pp. 
Iviii-lxi : saymg of Mommsen 
about democracy, iv. 406. 


Democritus, i. 278, 306 note, 356 


note, 381 note, 390, §50, 574; il 
105, 107, 157, 176, 361, 379; iL’ 
te 369, 388, 417, 475, 489; iv. 


Sq; 
Demos, the, iv. pp. xxxix, xlvii sq. 


Isq., 155, 299, 301, 327, 343) 358 
359) 374, 377, 396, 441, 513: 
usually divided by A. into four 
or five classes, but sometimes 
into three, iv. 153, §18, 540: the 
elements of, in an order of merit, 
Iv. 520, 544: included classes 
many members of which must 
have been rich, iv. 332: no 
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Demos :— 

‘Jonger mainly rural in A.’s day, 
though rural] in early days, iv. 
339, 341: an agricultural or 
toral demos, 1. 265 note, 496; 

Iv. pp. xlili sq., liv, 396, 507-510: 
two ways in which it might 
cease to exist, iv. 513: ways of 
making the demos agricultural, 
Iv. 513-517: a demos of owners 
of land, whether cultivators or 
not, iv. p. xlii: of small non- 
cultivating landowners, iv. 509 : 
of cultivators and artisans, iv. 
p- xli, 492: of artisans or day- 
abourers or dyopaint, i. 265 note, 
496: of trireme-oarsmen or fish- 
ermen, iv. p. xlii, 172: the poor- 
est kind of demos one composed 
of fishermen or day-labourers, 
iv. 172: a pauper demos, i. 265 
note ; iv.§338q.: atyrant demos 
surrounded by flatterers, iv. 179, 
461: the demos in early oligar- 
chies, iv. p. lxiii: the demos 
which set up the earliest demo- 
cracies, iv. p. xliii, 396: the 
demos in Greek States, iv. p. 
Iviii sq.: in the Lacedaemonian 
State, li. 276; iv. p. xliv, 508 sq.: 
at Athens, ii. 302, 361; iii. 215, 
362, 380; Iv. 205, 327, 409, 537: 
at Carthage, 11. 361, 371; iv.172: 
at Rome, iv. 237 sq., 509: at 
Corinth, iv. 359 sq.: at Taren- 
tum, iv. 537: at Syracuse, iv. 
301, 319, 328: at Byzantium, iv. 
173, §19: when the numbers of 
the demos greatly exceed those 
of the yvrepimo, evil results 
follow, iv. 250: the growth of 
the demos in reputation or 
power may lead to constitutional 
change, iv. 327, 330: oraos did 
not arise to any considerable 
extent within, 1v. 292: laws 
which deceive the demos, iv. 
225 sq.: light-armed and naval 
forces supplied by, iv. 541: 
tyrants and the demos, iv. 415: 
the demos often ill-used by 
tyrants and oligarchies, iv. 422 
sq.: employment of, in war in 
an oligarchy dangerous, iv. 372, 
40: how to content the demos 
in oligarchies, iv. §40 (see also 
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Oligarchy): enrichment of, ii. 
3715; Iv. 535. 

Demosthenes, i. 209, 231, 235 note, 
357 note, 473, 475, 494 note, 505, 
506, 525 note; il. 265, 294, 329, 
338, 356, 369, 382; il. 133, 225, 
323, 326, 383, 433, 494, 499 ; iv. 
p. lin, 118, 156, 177, 182, 214, 
256, 271, 353, 361, 375, 380, 385, 
471, 500, 510: his classification 
of the subject-matter of laws, ii. 


300. 

Demosthenes, the Athenian gen- 
eral, iii. 202. 

Dercyllidas, i. 317 note; ii. 337 ; 
iii. 521; iv. 363. 

Derdas, iv. 428. 

Deviation-forms of constitution, 
see Constitution. 

Dexander, iv. 325. 

Diacrii, the Attic, iv. 514. 

Diagogé, i. 361, 366, 368 ; iii. p. 
Xxxvill, 449, 518, 533, 545, 561 


sq. 
Diagoras, iv. 362. 
Dialectic, ii. 398; iii. 505. 
Dialects, only two Greek, accord- 
ing to some, iv. 156. 
Dicaearchus, i, 128 note, 264 and 
note, 549, 550; li. p. xiil, 90, 169, 
296, 310, 355 ; ili. 322, 384, 387, 
546, 591: his Tpeoderiuds, ii. 
p.xiv; 111. §93: Pseudo-Dicaear- 
chus, iii. 404; iv. 341. 
Dicasteries, 1. 382-384, 447, 503- 
507, 509 sq., 517, 518; iv. 165, 
189, 206, 227-232, 237, 239, 242, 
244, 249, 250, 349, 491, 530, 566: 
differences between, iv. 468 sq. : 
various kinds of dicastery, 1v. 
269 sqq.: the most important 
dicasteries, iv. 269, 273: dicas- 
teries composed of all the 
citizens not contemplated by 
A,, iv. 272: admissibility of all 
the citizens to the dicasteries 
not a great step in a democratic 
direction, ii. 374: various modes 
of appointing, iv. 273, 274: 
payment of, see Pay: ‘ shouting’ 
dicasteries, ii. 305 : prohibition 
of communication between 
members of dicasteries, ii. 305 : 
ways of arriving at a decision 
in, when the votes are equal, iv. 
506 sq.: frequent meetings of, 
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Dicasteries :— 
an evil, iv. 531, 533: the dicas- 
teries sat many days in the year 
at Athens, iv. 531: expense of 
keeping them on foot, how 
defrayed at Athens, iv. 529: 
confiscation by, in democracies, 
iv. 335, 528: register of the 
decisions of, iv. 553-555: not 
keptin all Greek States, iv. §54: 
execution of sentences of, iv. 
556-560: dicasteries in arsto- 
cracy, polity, democracy, and 
oligarchy, see these headings. 

Dicasts (Jurors), ii. 305 sq.; iv. 269, 
273-275, 353 Sq-, 528: question 
whether they were magistrates, 
iii. 136; iv.255, 364: adjudicated 
on oath, iii. 274: had todecide 
matters on which the law was 
silent, iii. 300: oath of Athenian, 
i. 273 note; ili. 274, 294. 

Dictator, Roman, iii. 261, 268 
sq.; iv. 207. 

Diels, ii. 376. 

Difference, numerical, an insuffi- 
cient basis for a distinction of 
species, ii. 98: difference be- 
tween virtue and vice, iv. 318. 

Dindorf, ili. 101, 302; Iv. 117. 

Dio Chrysostom, i. 87 note, 140, 
142 sq., 187 note; ll. p. xviii, 
149, 157, 159, 218, 265, 310; ili. 
142, 189; iv. 302, etc. 

Diocles, ii. 377, 380. 

Diocletian, tii. 437; iv. 469. 

Diodorus of Aspendus, a Pytha- 
gorean, ti. 296. 

Diodorus Siculus, i. 357 note; ii. 
232, 245, 246, 294, 295, 319, 
333» 348, 351, 355; il. 181, 244, 
246, 249, 260, 281, 357, 384, 511 ; 
iv. 112, 299, 300, 303, 311, 314, 
336, 360, 430, 434, 435, 437, 
458, 480, 519, 522, etc. 

Diodotus, 11. 307 : another, iv. 462. 

Diogenes of Apollonia, iii. 475. 

Diogenes the Cynic, i. 140 and 
note, 301, 360 note, 365 note; 
il. 212, 253, 282 ; Ill. 504, §20. 

Diogenes Laertius, ii. pp. xxxiv, 
XXXVIl, 204, 205, 212, 220, 242, 
243, 249, 282, 379; ili. 152, 
243, 258; iv. 118, 467, etc. : life 
of A. by, ii. p.i: his catalogue 
of A.’s writings, ii. p. i sqq.: 
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its probable date and origi, it 
p- i11 sqq. : order in which it is 
arranged, ii. p. vi sq. : probably 
derived from the catalogue of 
a library which had purchased 
its copy of A.’s writings before 
Andronicus issued his edition, 
ii. p. vii: hits catalogue of Theo- 
eaapded writings, 11. pp. vil-a: 

is catalogues of the writings 
of A. and Theophrastus may 
possibly come ultimately from 
the Bio: of Hermippus, or even 
from the [ivaf of Callimachus, 
li, p. ix. 

Dion, i. 308, 377, 412 note, 44 
note, 526, 546 note; ili. 132, 295; 
IV. 315, 355) 435 S44 440, 441, 
449, 464, 472, 477. 

Dionysia, the, iv. §32, 567. 

Dionysius the Elder, i. 532, 543, 
545; ii. 208; iii. 154, 163, 261, 
267, 303, 329, 336, 361, 3% 
407 ; Iv. pp. lxiv sq., lxviii, bx, 
216, 332, 339, 342, 355) 37% 
374, 375) 387, 392, 402, 418, 
425, 430 ne 440, 451, 452 
459-462, 465-468, 470, 471, 
475-477: his improvements in 
siege-warfare, iii. 407: his fleet, 
iv. 541: built some temples, iv. 
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Dionysius the Younger, i. 301, §26, 
532 note; Iv. 216, 315, 374, 435; 
43° Sq., 435 Sq-, 440-442, 449, 
452, = 462, 464, 466, 468, 

» 472. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, i. 172 
and note, 193, 194 note, 315 
note, 330 note, 331 note; ii. 232, 
256, 318; iii. 222, 261, 265, 266, 
268, 276, etc. 

Dionysodorus, i. 107; iii. 133. 

Dionysus, i. 277, 365 note; il 
320; ill. 491 Sq., 552, 555; Iv- 
470: of Pagasae, iv. 470. 

Diophantus, iv. 532: another? iL 
294, 295. 

Diotima, il. 152, 518. 

Discord, civil (ordois), causes of, 
1. 518 sqq.; iv. 272, 275-280, 
282, 284, 285, 290, 293, 295- 
301, 308-332, 357, 362, 365 sq. 
370, 371, 395: small causes of, 1. 
524; 1v. 318-327: frequent in 
small States, iv. 217, 324: the 
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Discord :— 
lot an antidote to, iv. 306: see 
also Constitution. 

Diseases, crisis in, iii. 281 sq. : 
fevers beginning gradually most 
dreaded, iv. 380. 

Dithyramb, iii. 570 sq. 

Dittenberger, i. p. ix; ii. p. xlvii, 
79, 111-113, 141, 160, 232, 233, 
294, 300; ili. 141, 381; iv. p. 
XXvi, 112, 238 sq., 243, 263, 284, 
348, 397, 398, 417, 428, 437, 524, 
539, 545, 548, 549, 551, 553, 
560, 562, 565-567. oa 

Dittmeyer, ii. 73, 84, 86 ; iii. 85. 

Dodona, iil. 412. 

Dods, Meg, iii. 195. 

Dog, the, iii. 366 sq., 522. 

Domingo, St., tii. 394. 

Domitian, iv. "460 sq 

Dorian mode, thee see Mode: 
Dorians, iv. 313, 336, 419 sq. : 
their invasion of the Pelopon- 
nesus, iil. 271. 

Dorieus, ii. 363. 

Dorion, ii. 527. 

Dosiadas, ii. 257, 347, 353, 362. 

Dowries in Greek States, i. 171 
sq., 174; ii. 283 sq.: in the 
Lacedaemonian State, i. 177; 
li, 326 sqq.: in Crete, ii. 328, 
345: register of gifts in dower, 
Iv. §53: Plato on dowries, i. 
178; 11. 314. 

Draco, ii. 371, 377, 3843 iv. 393. 

Drawing, the ‘study of, 1. 355 sq. 
and note; ili. §10, 518 sq. 

Drerus, iv. 409. 

Drilae, ili. 404. 

eat hago H., ili. 407-409; Vv. §42, 
§43, 562. 

Droysen, J. G., iii. 363. 

Drusus, 111 335- 

Duebner, iii. 302. 

Diimmler, iv. 399, 457: 

Diirer, Albert, i. 102 note. 

Duffy, B., iv. 348, 499, 523, 537: 

Dumouriez, i iv. 406. 

Dunvegan Castle, iii. 328. 

Duris, lil. 447; Iv. 435, 449. 

Dwelling-house, Greek, i. 179 note. 


Eaton, i. 321 note; ii. 263, 279; 
lil. 130, 206, 236, 254, 261, 298, 
323, 328, 342, 345, 348, 363, 368, 
372, 377) 378, 428, 430, 442, 447, 
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456, 481, 498, 510, 519, 536, 
539, 544; Iv. 159, 160, 190, 
207, 308, 322, 323, 334, 409, 
420, 422, 443.478. 

Ecclesiasticus, 1. 1043 li. 224. 

Ecdemus, i. 551. 

Eclectus, iv. 434. 

Ecphantides, ili. 555. 

Education, like art, completes 
nature, iii. 498 : the wisest laws 
of little use unless supported by, 
i. §38 ; ili. 499; iv. 409 sq.: the 
best guarantee of concord in the 
State, i. 204, 205 sq. : the means 
of making the State one, ii. 
255; iii, 501: effect of, in in- 
spiring high spirit, iv. 451: not 
loved by tyrants, iv. a Ae 
importance of, shown e 
career of Pythagoras, i. 378, 
and by the example of the 
Lacedaemonian State, i. 400: 
why attention should be paid to 
the education of youth, i. 352 
sqq.; iti, 499: must be con- 
ducive to the maintenance of 
the constitution, i. 538: must 
vary with the constitution, iii. 

. xxxix: the kind of education 
avourable to the maintenance 
of a democracy or oligarchy, iv. 
410: 
education in the majority of 
Greek States, ili. p. xl sq., 161, 
489: in the Lacedaemonian 
State, i. 349 note, 357 sq.; il. 
286, 342; ill. p. xli sq., 448, 454, 
488, 489, 498, 503-506, 511, 
519, §20, 523-525, 531: In 
Crete, ill. 443, 503: at Athens, 
ili, p. xl ey 161, 497, 505, 519, 
a sq.: Persian, ili. 161, 489: 
our branches of actual educa- 
tion, i. 355; iil, 504, 510: 
education of the sons of kings, 
i. 360 note; iii. 160: views of 
Socrates on education, ili. 508 
sq.: of the Cynics, tii. 509: of 
the Cynic Diogenes, iii. 504: 
of sara, iil. 488, 504 sq., 
09, 547: of Polybius, 1ii. 504: 
lato's conception of education, 
ili, 432, 509: his scheme of 
education in the Republic, see 
Republic of Plato: in the Laws, 
see Laws of Plato: Plato on 
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Education :— 


small changes in education, iv. 
379 sq.: education according to 
Plato completed by festivals, 
lii, 208 sq. : 

the only scheme of education 
A. gives us is that designed for 
the best State, iii. p. xxxix: he 
tells us nothing as to the educa- 
tion of women and girls or of 
the non-citizen classes, iil. p. 
xl; importance of the education 
of women, i. 177; il. 225: three 
questions as to education, i. 
352 8q.3 ili. 498: education 
should be managed by the 
State, i. 353; ili, 500 sq.: its 
aim and the subjects to be 
rials matters of dispute, i. 354 ; 

04 sq.: various classes of 

=e ies, 1. 354; ili. 504 Sq., 527 : 
liberal and illiberal modes of 
study, 1. 354 sq.; iii. 508 sq., 

24, 558: A. on utilitarianism 
in education, ili. p. xli note: 

A.’s conception of education, 
lil. PP. xlii-xliv, 504: he favours 
an education productive at once 
of morality and philosophical 
aptitude, i. 206: education in 
the best State must produce 
men fitted first to be ruled and 
then to rule, or in other words 
good men, i. 344 sq.: must 
develope the whole man, phy- 
sical, moral, and intellectual, but 
must adjust its development of 
the lower element in man to the 
ultimate development of that 
which is highest in him, the 
virtues moral and _ intellectual 
which are essential to a right 
use of leisure, i. 345 sqq.: must 
train the body first, then the 
appetites, then the reason, but 
train the body with a view to 
the appetites and the appetites 
with a view tothe reason, 1. 348 
$qq-, 354 note; ili. p. xlili, 432: 

education commonly connected 
by A. with the production of 
moral virtue, lil, 529: intel- 
lectual virtue its ultimate end, 
ili. 529: 

A.’s scheme of education, i. 
369 sqq.; lil. p. xlv sq., 519, 
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526 sq.: contrasted with Lace- 
daemonian and Athenian edu- 
cation, ili. 519: the regulation 
of education in his view involves 
the regulation of marriage and 
infancy, i. 350 sqq.; ili. p. ul: 
question up to what age A. 
intends education to be coa- 
tinued, i. 371 and note; ili. 443, 
497: he probably did not intend 
it to cease at the age of twenty- 
one, i. 371 and note; iil. 497, 
603: children to be with slavesas 
little ay possible, i i. 351 ; iii. 488: 
no wadayeryoi at Sparta, i. 350 
note; ili. 488 : education as dis- 
tinguished from rearing 
at seven years of age, 1. 352; 
iii. 478, 489, 497, 519 : education 
from seven to puberty, 1. 352, 
356 sqq.; ili. 497, 519 Sq. 525: 
from puberty : twenty-one, i. 
352 eh sq. and notes ; ili. 497, 
ar the education of the 
dy, t tii. p. xliv, of the appetites, 
lil. p. xliv sq., of the reason, 
iii. p. xlv: the direct education 
of the reason not dealt with in 
the Politics, i. 370; iii. p. xl, 
450: education by habituation, 
by reason, iii. pp. xliii sq., xlvi, 
306, 431, 454, 455: philo- 
sophical education, i. 358 note; 
iv. 451: gymnastic, 1. 349 note, 
355, 356-359, 370 sq., 539; ill. 
pp. xii, xlv, 445, 496 Sq. 503, 504, 
508, 511, 519-527 ; iv. 373, 451: 
education in riding, i. 360 note; 
ill. 160 sq., 497: musical, L 355 
and note, 359sqq., 361-369, 539; 
lil. pp. xliv—xlvi, 496 sq., 503, 504, 
508, 519, 538-562; iv. 451: 
should not practical and en- 
thusiastic, as well as ethical, 
melodies be used in the educa- 
tion of the young? iii. 547, 562: 
school-education, i. 371 sqq.; 
li, p. xl: use of poetry or 
dancing or prose recitation in 
education not discussed by A., 


i. 369: training in temperance, 
lil. 450. 


Egesta, iil. 434. 
Egypt, i. 135 note, 271, 315 note, 


316 note, 317 note, 325, 382, 
574; ii, 206, 298, 351, 355; 
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Ili. 181, 20%, 250, 273, 281, 302, 
327, 343, 359 353, 384, 387, 388, 


$q-, 402; iv. 169, 304, 472: 
pyramid-building kings of, iv. 


457: priests of, il. 205: phy- 
sicians in, iii. 281 sq.: handi- 
craftsmen in, iv. 169, 519: all 
children reared in, ili. 474: the 
Egyptian race the most ancient, 
iii. 389: the Egyptians, i. 319 
note, 341 note; lil. 402, §93. 

Eileithyia, iii. 412, 472, 

Eira, iti. 392 ; iv. 369. 

Eisphora, li. 343 ; iii. 2313 iv. 389, 
467, 521, 530. 

Elateia, iv. 326 

Elea, iii. 351, 387. 

Election as a mode of filling 
magistracies, see Magistracies. 
Elements, only two according to 

some, iv. 156. 

Elephantiasis, iv. 302. 

Eleusis, iv. 317, 565. 

Eleven, the, iv. 556, 559. 

Elimeia, iv. 428, 430 sq. 

Elis, ii. 339; tii. 353-355, 361, 399, 
414 Sq-1 505 ; iv. 280, 287, 358, 
a » 429, 509, 515, 517. 

Ellis, Prof. Robinson, ii. 60 note ; 
iii. p. iv, 246, 398, 597-599. 

Elysian plain, the, iil. 451. 

oo ocles, ii. 176; iil. 322; iv. 

207, 297- 

Empire, the Athenian, 1. 505, 530; 
il, 248; iv. pp. xxix, xIvil, 305, 
378 sq.: the Roman, 1. 73, 144, 
153, 1573 ii. pp. xvili, xx; ill. 
243, 283, 291; iv. 451, 525, A 

End, the specific, i. 58 sqq.: 
actualization of the Pucatial 
i. 59 8q.: ends sought to be 
attained by the various xotveviat, 
li. 97: things conjoined with 
pleasure regarded as ends, iii. 


513. 

England, i. 106 note, 234, 429; 
Iv. 184, 317, an 369, 399, 546: 
history of, 535 note, 561: 
kings of, iii. "283: cause of the 
decline of monarchy in, i. 543: 
Church of, i. 234, 561: Welsh 
Marches of, lil. 393: Border of 
England and Scotland, ii. 172; 
lii. 393: New, iv. 222. 

English, iv. 309. 
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English Historical Review, iii. 509. 

Envoys, iv. 256, 258, 499. 

Epagathus, iv. 472. 

Epaminondas, i. 142, 196 note, 
199 note, 308, 314 note, 357 
note, 360 note, 377, 380, 475; 
lil. 322, 337, 359, 362, 406, 427, 
505, 523, 548, 5533 iv. p. xxxil, 
221, 340, 542. 

Epeunacti, i li. 331 

Ephesus, 1. 413 note; ii. 296 ; iii. 
a 252, 267, 277 ; iv. 349, 397; 


Ephialtes, i iv. 287. 

Ephorate, the Lacedaemonian, 
1.4515 il. 275, 276, 333, 335, 353s 
359, 4o2, 405-407 ; lili. p. xxxix, 
219, 274, 299 ; iv. p. Ixi, 366, 370, 
379, 380, 382, 386, 392, 447, 502, 
§48: origin of, iil. 299 ; iv. 447: 
was the ephorate originally insti- 
tuted with the view of weakening 
the power of the kings ? iv. 447 : 
election of the ephors, ii. 336; 
iv. 205: their meals, ii. 336: 
their accountability, ii. 338: 
their power over other Lacedae- 
monian magistrates, ii. ibs : 
aay f had power both to try case 

to exact the penalty, iv. 5 58: 
two ephors accompanied the 
Lacedaemonian king ie gener 
paigns, ii. 341: ephorship an 
senatorship greater offices than 
the kingship? iv. 205. 

Ephorus, i. p. vi, 309 note, 321 
note, 355 note, 406 note, 575 
notes; il. p. xx, 253, 269, 282, 
290, 312, 313, 318, 319, 322, 
328, 331, 340, 342, 344, 346-350, 
353-355, 358, 377-379, 382 ; iil. 
201, eee 325, 352, 449, 464, 512, 
521, 568; iv. 166, 198, 219, 280, 
295, 317, 367, 438: his strong 
interest in Crete, ii. 379: his 
value for spareness of living, 
ii, 269; iii. 352: his account of 
the causes of ordors, iv. 295. 

Epicharmuys, li. p. v; til. 151; iv. 389. 

Epicrates, iv. 535. 

Epictetus, ii. 126, 282. 

Epicureanism, i. 156, 549, 550 sq.; 
ti, 213. 

Epicureans, ii. p. xiii note. 

Epicurus, i. 27 and note, 153, 482, 


532 note, 550 sq.; ii. pp. xi 
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Epicurus :— 
note, xiv, 124, 128, 180, 249; iti. 
206, 469; Iv. 4 

Epidamnus, tii. 201, 357, 361; 
iv. p. xxiv, 160, 217, 287-289, 
294, 326 Sq-) 417, 491. 

Epidaurus, i. 337 and note ; iv. p. 
xxxi, 341, 509. 

Epimenides, i il. 112 8q., 354 Sq. 

Epirots, the, iii. 274. 

Epirus, i. 155; iv. 447. 

Epistatés, iv. 254, a 385 sq. 

Epitadeus, il. 326, 328. 

Equality, arithmetical and based 
on desert, iil. 245 ; iv. 282. 

Erasistratus, i. 30 note. 

Erastae, the, ascribed to Plato, 1. 
365 note ; ii. p. xii; ili, 508. 

Eratosthenes, i. 352 note; ii. 159. 

Erdmann, i. 35 note, 49 note, 283. 

Eresus, i. , 463; 111.294; IV. 325, 426. 

Eretria, iv. 154, 233, 263, 346, 362, 
540, 541, 561. 

Erinnys, ili. 214. 

Eristic,Astronomy, and Geometry, 
iii. 504 sq 

Eroticus, the, of Aristotle, ii. 380. 

Erythrae, i. 464; iv. pp. xx, xxiv, 
xxv, xlv, 260, 346, 347, 349, 357, 


» 432. 

Eryxias, the, ascribed to Plato, ii. 
185, 188. 

Essen, von, iii. 123. 

Essenes, the, ii. 355. 

Essex, earl of, iv. 472. 

Eteocles, iii. 335, 336. 

Ethics, Eudemian, 1. 74 note; ii. p. 
X; lil. 309: Nicomachean, i. I-3, 
41, 42, 68 sq., 86, 95 note, 133, 
150, 158, 180, 180, 242 note, 303 
note, 311,341, 353, 362 note, 363, 
370 note, 464, 508, 522, 574, 575 
sq.; li. p.xiv and note, pp. 20x, 
XXXi, XXXV, XXXVII, 98, LOI, 132 5 
ill. p. xlili sq., 423 ; iv. 247, etc. : 
close relation of the N. E. to 
the Politics, i. 1; ii. App. A: 
Coe from it to the Politics, 

Sean of the 
jaguines of the Politics, how 
far followed i in the Politics, i. 2; 
li. p. xxxi, 226 ; ill. 129 : a sequel 
needed to the N. E., why, ii. 
385 sqq. : how far the Politics is 
an appropriate sequel to it and 
in accord with it, ii. 387-400: 
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passages in the Politics in which 
reference ap to be made to 
the N.E., 1. §75 sq.; ii 233; 
lil, 199, 226, 423, 428, 571; 
iv. 210: why A. i m Politics 
sometimes has recourse to the 
éfwrepixol Adyos rather than to 
the N. E., iii. 309: the doctrine 
of the mean in the N. E. and 
the Politics, ii. 388, 392: friend- 
ship in the N. E., see Friendship : 
uae of the attainability of 
happ piness in the N. E. and the 
Politics, ii. 400 sq 
Ethiopians, the, 1. 250, 275 note, 
322 ; ili. 228, 265; iv. 1§9, 206, 


207. 
Etruria, iii. page 
Etruscans, the, iii. 202 sq., 329. 
Euboea, iii. 267 ; iv. 307. 
Euboea, the Sicilian, iv. 422. 
Eubulides, i. 235 note. 
Eubulus, ii. 193, 208, 307 ; iv. 259, 
528, 532. 
Eubulus the Bithynian, ii. 292. 
Eubulus the comic poet, iii. 351; 


Eucken, i. p. ix, 59 note, 61, 284 
note ; li. Fe, 125, 137, 141, 172, 
221 227, 231,251, 256, 263, 274; 
lil. 101, 108, 124, 180, 184, 189, 
207, 210, 222, 290, 342, 355, 386, 
410, 432, 438, 457, 501, §29, 549, 
598; iv. 114, 115, 143, 163, 187, 
216, 247, 338, 350, 445, 463, 
473) 474, 512, 525, 533. 

Eucleides, archonship of, i. 227; 
Iv. p. xli. 

Eudemus, ii. p. x. 

Eudicus, iv. 361. 

Eudoxus, i li. 297, 350. 

Eunuchs, married, iv. 429. 

Eupatnidae, iil. 166; iv. p. xxiv, 
341, 349. : 

Euphron, i. 545, 547 note ; iv. 339, 
423, 425. 

Eupolis, iti. 380, 429. 

Euripides, i. 16, 22, 25, 101, 175, 
270 note, 276, . 307, 354 note, 357 
note, 464 ; ii. 241, 263, 282, 310, 
318, 324, 358; ili. 124, 145, 150, 
158, 161, 162, 181, 213, 215, 
228, 310, 335, 367, 369, 432, 
450, 460, 500, 511,528 ; iv.p. hii, 
200, 215, 339; 371, 379, 405, 43% 
433, 475, 565, etc.; remembers 
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Euripides :— 
the proverb ov oxoA} sovras, 
iii. 450. 

Euripus, iv. 172. 

Europe, iii. 365; iv. 280, 353: 
meaning of the word, i. 318 
note ; iii. 364: barbarous races 
of, i. "318 $q., 319 note, 321, 333; 
ili. 326, 364 : mediaeval, i. 391 
note; ill. 343: modern, 1. 502 
note, 530, 560; iv. 484. 

Eurytion, iv. 111. 

Euthydemus, i. 107. 

Euthynus, ili. 223 ; iv. 245, 563. 

Euxine Sea, i. 101, 125; iti. 328, 
394, 404, 522 ; iv.280, 297, 313 sq. 

Evagoras of Cyprus, i 1. 277 note ; 
iv. 425, 428, 429. 

Peeves the Lacedaemonian, iv. 
42 

Evans, Mr. A. J., iii. 3293 iv. 173. 

Evils, two, iv. 414. 

Excess, pursuit of, ii. 289. 

Exchange, i. 129 sq. ; ii. 181 sqq. 

Exiles, oligarchies ruled by re- 
turned, iv. pp. xx, xxv, xxix. 


Fabius Benevolentius, iv. 118 

Fabius Maximus, iv. 364. 

Father and child, relation of, in 
Greek and barbarian States, 
1.170: in Greek States, i. 174 
8q.: at Athens, i. 175 note: A. 
on, i. 190 a. 192; il. 210 sq., 
214, 221: tion of father and 
child when the father has mar- 
ried late in life (i. 184 and note ; 
ill. 459 at ), Or very young, iil. 
460, 462-465: power of the 
father to disinherit his children, 
1.175 note ; iv. 401: caprice of 
fathers in relation to their sons’ 
education, i. 353 note. 

Favonius, iil. 439, 509. 

Fear a sheen of constitu- 
tions, iv. 386 sq. : fear and pity, 
iil, 565: timi ity and intelli- 
gence, i. 319 note; iil. 364. 

F ee in ancient 
Greece, ii. 247. 

Ferdinand Il, the emperor, iv. 473. 

Festivals, i. 251 and note, 453; iil. 


ay Sq., 527, 550, 557, 558; 


452 sq. 
F sada mode of regulating mili- 
tary service, il. 330. 
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Fish-preserves in ancient Greece, 
ii. 201. 

Fishermen, i. 97 ; iv. 165, 171. 

Five Thousand, the, at Athens, i. 
470; iv. 241. 
lorence, ili. 439; iv. 214, 307, 
323 sq., 387, 389, 424, 499, 503, 
$37) 558. 

Flute-playing, ili, 548, 554: 
xuvnoes in, ill. §58: question of 
its use in education, i 1. 365 and 
note; ill. 551-558, 562, 569-573: 
the art of, little respected in 
Greece, ili. 229, 556. 

Food, true source of, i. 128; ii. 194, 
195: scantiness of, Its advan- 
tages, li. 354 sq.; ili. 600: 
thought by the Egyptians to be 
the cause of all maladies, iii. 
402 : pure andimpure, iii. 220 sq. 

Forbes, Mr. W. H,, iii. 297. 

Force, connected with that which 
is contrary to nature and that 
which is unjust, ii. 134: force 
and persuasion connected with 
despotic rule, iii. 330; iv. 332: 
force or deceit or both resorted 
to by persons seeking to change 
constitutions, iv. 332 sq.: to 
win by force less odious than to 
win by deceit, iv. 333. 

Fortune the source of wealth, 
i. 198 and note; iil, 312, 317: 
its aid necessary ‘for the realiza- 
tion of the best State, i. 342 sq., ' 
491, 549, 555; ili. 341: failure to 
attain happiness may be due to 
a defect either of nature or of 
fortune, ili. 423: see also Spon- 
taneity and Goods. 

Forty, the, at Athens, iv. 272. 

Four Hundred, the, at Athens, i. 
ay! 470, 472 ; iv. 220, 241, 260. 

C. J., i. 190 note. 

Fr ance i. 106 note, 266, 561 ; iii. 
446; iv. 177, 309, 331, 399, 
406, 421, 453, 523: fall of 
ancien régime in, i. 541 ; iv. 331, 
523 (see also Revolution) : sub- 
stitution of departments for 
provinces in, iv. 523. 

Francotte, ute iv. 192 8q., 234. 

Frater, Mr. J. G., ili. 602 8q.; 
iv. 323, 448, 458, 533. 

Frederick II, the emperor, iil. 
461; iv. 324. 
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' Frederick the Great, i. 283. 

Freedom, definition of, i. 112, 246 ; 
li. 140; iv. 176, 411 sq.: salterna- 
tion of ruling and being ruled 
asign of, iv. 225, 494 sq.: the 
nature of, according to oi 
Snportxoi, iv. 494 sq.: A. does 
not mention in connexion with 


freedom either free ression 
of opinion or publicity of govern- 
ment, iv. 495: om and 


equality connected with de- 
mocracy, iv. 176, 412, 494. 
Freeman, Mr. E. A., i. 469 note, 
476 note, 477 note, 5 51 note, 552; 
ili. 154, 403, 4123 iv. p.Ixvii, 161, 


Ne 313, 328, 330, 409, 418, 441, 


486. 
Friedlander, C., i. 34 note, 35, 105 
note. 
Friedlander, L., i. 202 note; iv. 


46. 

Fitend of the king, ili. 302. 

Friendship excludes flattery, iv. 
462: friendship in the Nicoma- 
chean Ethics, 1i. 392 sq.: inter- 
course with friends chosen for 
their worth a right use of leisure, 
lii. 442 : close friendship between 
individuals not loved by tyrants, 
iv. 452. 

Fritzsche, iv. 253. 

Frohberger, iii. 135. 

Frontinus, iv. 551 sq. 


Galen, ii. pp. ii, xxxvii; iii. 481, 
482. 

Gambreiun, iv. 567. 

Gamelion, 1. 187 note. 

Gamorl, iv. 301, 319. 

Gardiner, Mr. S. R., iii. 359; iv. 
421, 473. 

ae Prof. P., iv. 361, 524, 


505. 

Gardthausen, li. p. 1; iv. 124. 

Garve, iv. 376. 

Gates of the city, iil. 409 ; iv. 351, 
361, 560 sq. 

Gaugamela, iv. 439. 

Gauls, 1. 476: the dying Gaul, i. 
319 note. 

Geiser, iv. 298, 546. 

Gelon, li. 294 ; iil. 260, 412 ; iv. pp. 
xlv, ‘Ixy, Ixix, 301, 319, 422, 440, 
441, 465, 475, 480, 485, 486: 
his son, iv. 440, 441, 480. 
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Gelon, son of Hiero II of Syra- 
cuse, iil. 335. 

Geneva, i. 377 note, 559, 560. 

Genoa, ii. 358 ; iv. 473, 523. 

Gens, i. 19684. +» 335 5 1V. Pp.xxviil, 
xxxili, 331 : oligarchies ruled by 
a single, or by more gentes than 
one, iv. p. xxiv. 

Geometry, Astronomy, and Eristic 
Argument, iii. 504 sq. 

Gephyrael, the, iv. §24. 

Gergini, iv. 455. 

Gergithes, 1. §31 note. 


Germans, ii. 319; lil, 3643 iv. 
309, 395 sq.: of Machiavelli's 
time, iti. 357. 


Gerusia, see Senate. 

Geryon, 1. 256 note; ili. 214. 

Ghibellines, iv. 307, 324. 

Gibbon, i. r9gnote ; ii. 186 ; iii. 191 
(cp. 601), 374, 4373 iv. 469, 472. 
ilbert, i. 499 note; 11.258, 325, 336, 

352, 355, 419; lil. 132, 133, 136, 
139, 141, 144, 179, 204, 220, 223, 
224, 244, 256, 259, 267, 274, 
291, 292, 358, 360, 394, 408, 
419, 447, 490, 497, 498, 555; 
iv. Dassim. 

Giphanius, passim. 

pane iv. 218, iis 

ucon, i. 27, 389, 399; ii. 1 

Glaucus the Rhegian, ii. ao 

God, 1.58, 60, 286 note (cp. iii.591), 
305, 438 sq., 532 pase ches 
and nature of the h 8 igure 
lil. 316, 442: 
universe, lil. 339 Sq., 344. 

Gods, the, i. 438, 449; ili. 242, 
254,434, 442; iv. 565, 566, etc. : 
conceived as resembling men in 
form and in mode of life, ii. 
118; iii, 595: the gods who 
preside over childbirth, iii. 472: 
the Olympian, ili. 424, 496: 
matters connected with the 
gods grouped with matters 
connected with war, iv. 566. 

Goethe, i. 256. 

Gdttling, i. 499 note, 579; ii. p. xi 
note, 99, 112, 191, 262, 323, 356 ; 
lil, 98, 117, 124, 128, 292, 395, 
465, 481, 517, 548, 573; iv. 88, 
113, 125, 132, 134, 288, 346. 

Gomperz, Prof., 1. 475 note; il. p. 
XV1 Sq.; ill. 108, 308. 

Gonzaga, iv. 426, 485. 
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Good, the, 1. 511, 523: the seem- 
ing, as the aim in action, li. 97. 

Goods, classification of, i. 299 and 
note : division into goods bodily, 
external, and of the soul, i. 299 
and note ; iii. 309 sqq. ; iv. 318: 
other divisions, lil, 310: ex- 
ternal, the gift of fortune, iii. 
312; iv. 211 (see also Fortune): 
falsely thought to be the cause 
of happiness, ili. 428, and to be 
the greatest of goods, ili. 452: 
bodily, ili. 314; iv. 211: ab- 
solute and conditional, iii. 424 
sq. : men should choose goods, 
not evils, iii. 427. 

Goodwin, Prof. W. W., ii. 86, 270 ; 
lil. 134, 307, 547 3 IV. 393, 447- 
Gorgias, i. 25, 140, 201, 229 and 
note, 239, 419 note, 482 sq.; il. 

214, 220; ili. 142-144, 322, 324, 
333, 334: the later, i. 301 note. 
Gorgias, the, of Plato, ii. 397. 
Gorgo, ii. 321. 
Gorgus, iv. 329, 479. 

Gortyna in Arcadia, iii. 482. 
Gortyna in Crete, i. 326 note, 
337 note ; il. 347; iv. 260, 554: 

laws of, i. 352 note ; ii. 259, 301, 


309, 328, 336, 345, 346, 349, |. 


354, 381; ill. 325; iv. 260 sq., 
554,556. 

Gracchus, C., iii. 537; iv. 218, 
354 543- 

Gracchus, Tib., iv. 516, §35- 

Granicus, iv. p. xxix. 

Grant, Sir A., i. 19 note. 

Greece, passim: Homeric, ii. 309: 
modern, iv. 518. 

Greeks, the, i. 50, 106, 126 note, 
199 note, 202, 209 sq., 230, 269, 
319-322, 335, 448 note, 450, 526, 
530, 546, 558, 559, 561 ; li. 260; 
lil. 329, 365, 407; iv. 200, 515: 
the contrast drawn between 
Greek and barbarian by the 
Greeks detrimental to Greece, i. 
476 note (cp. 1. 430 note): whoare 
meant by the ‘ancient Greeks’ 
in A.’s use of the term, ili. 267 ; 
iv. 234: customs of the early 
Greeks regarded by Thucydides 
and A. as similar to those of 
the barbarians of their own 
day, ii. 115 : some Greek races 
strong only in 6uycs, others 
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only in didvoca, ili. 366: the 
Greeks regarded by A. as the 
race best fitted to rule, i. 475 
sq., and as able to rule all 
others if brought under one 
constitution, i. 320; iii. 366: 
he advised Alexander to rule 
the Greeks like a leader and 
the barbarians like a master, 
1. 279, 474; ili. 266, 331: their 
conception of freedom, i iv. 495: 
they hardly felt themselves to 
be citizens if excluded from ju- 
dicial functions, iii. 135, or from 
office, iii. 182 : connected leisure 
with éAev@epia and culture, iii. 
442: bitter to Greeks to be 
ruled by men inferior to them- 
selves, iv. 512: the Greeks and 
kingship, ili. 257: effect of the 
repulse of Xerxes on the Greeks 
of Greece Proper, iii. 554: their 
appreciation of physical ex- 
cellence and beauty, ii. 149: 
vigilant observers of personal 
trifles, ii. 297: found the main 
charm of life rather in friend- 
ship than in the household 
relations, i. 335: more open- 
handed than the Romans of the 
Republic, i. 202: choice of sites 
by Greek founders of cities, 
lil. 396: the Greeks surprised 
that all children were reared in 
Egypt, iii. 474: the milk used 
by them mostly goats’ milk, iii. 
479: sometimes gave wine to 
infants, ili. 480: regarded cook- 
ery as work for slaves, ili. 531: 
Greek writers often ap to 
the authority of antiquity, iii. 
383: seldom recognize the 
value to the State of a vigorous 
asantclass, iv. 508 : interested 

in inquiries respecting evpnyara, 
ii. 382. 

Green, J. R., i. 228 note; ii. 114; 
lil. 405. 

Greffe, iv. 555. 

Gregory of Naziantus, iv. 292. 

Grief thought to compress the 
mind, iii. 542 sq 

Grote, 1. 45 nore 46, 47, 84 note, 
235 note, 319 note, 440, 465, 
466 note, 475, 545 note, §46 note ; 
li. 102, 267, 276, 282, 2385, 333s 
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Grote :— 
371; iii. 131, 188, 213, 244, 249, 
362, 392, 491, 602; iv. pp. xxx, 
lii_ note, 179, 308, 314, 315, 
326, 328, 331, 353, 355, 359 
Sq-, 363, 369, 374, 375, 428-430, 
432, 433, 455, 500, 516. 

Grotius, Ill. 252. 

Gryllus, ill. 524. 

Gryllus (Herondas), iii. 526. 

Guelfs, iv. 324. 

Gustavus Adolphus, iv. 473. 

Gyges, iv. 162. 

Gylippus, iv. 328, 542. 

Gymnasium, 1. 336 sq., 338 sq. 
and note ; iii. 414-4165 iv. 452: 
brought by Plato and A. within 
the city, 1. 338 and note; ili. 
414, 41§sq.: gymnasium of the 
elder separated from that of the 
younger men, i. 338 sq. ; ili. 414, 
416, 602. 

Gymnastic, see Education: gym- 
nastic trainer, iii. 497; iv. 136. 

Gytheiun, iii. 361. 


Habituation, ili. 431, 432, 482 sq.: 
training by, see Education. 

Hadrian, iv. 458, 476. 

Hagnus, an Attic deme, iii. 207. 

Hair, long, il. 296: expensive 
adornment of, ibid. 

Half-breeds, iv. 174, 299. 

Halimus, til. 349. 

Hallam, H., i. 314; 11. 283. 

Halus, iv. 358. 

Hampke, tii. 253. 

Hand, the, ii. 137 sq.: right and 
left, iii. 383. 

Handicraftsmen, see Artisans. 

Hannibal, 11. 406. 

Hanno, ii. 362 ; iv. 299, 370 sq. 

Happiness, i. 116, 119, 125, 199, 
296 and note, 304 sq., 341 Sqq., 
452 note, 487, 557, 575 sq.: see 
also evdatpovia in Greek Index. 

Harmodius, iil. 451; iv. 427, 479. 

Harmonies, 1. 364, 366, 367, 369 
and note; lil. 541 sq-., 544, 559- 
561: see also Mode. 

Harmosts, 1i. 260. 

ert triangular, septangular, iii. 


550. 
Harpalus, i. 465 note, 473. 
Harpocration, il. 329. 357: iii. 193. 
Harp-playing, iii. §10, 548, §57. 
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Harrington, iv. 514. 
Haussoullier, i. 318 note ; itt. 348, 
349, 357, 419; Iv. 220, 553. 
Head, Mr. B. V., ii. 185; iv. 109, 

313, 315, 361, 465, 470. 

Health, itl. 397, 401 sq. 471, 476 
sq. : should accompany 
iil. 310. 

Hearth of the State, common, i. 
382; iv. 565 sq.: connexion of 
kings, archons, and prytaneis 
with the, iv. 566. 

Hebrytelmis, iv. 437. 

Hecataeus, iii. 146, 200, 329, 598 

Hector, iii. 247, 262, 263. 

Hegel, i. 121. 

Hegemony, a ‘lame’, iii. 361. 

Hegias, i. 331. 

Heinsius, ii. 235; iii. 184, 185; tv. 
134, 346, 490, 555. 

Heinze, ili. 317. 

Heiresses, see han heiresses. 

Heitland, Mr. W. E., ii. 154. 

Heitz, i. 301 note, 459 note ; iL pp. 
i, V, Vil notes ; ili. 526. 

Helen, i. 148; ii. 239; iii. 216, §91- 

Heliaea, iii. 223 ; iv. 288. 

Helicon, a mathematician, 1. 


403- 

Helicon of Carystus, iii. 175. 

Helladius, iv. 271. 

Hellanicus, tii. 548; iv. 435- 

Hellanocrates, iv. 430, 431. 

Hellespont, iv. 172, 353. 

Helotage, the, il. 313, 315. 

Helots, i. 384, 401, 424; ii 261, 
326; 111. 362, 393, 394; iv. p. xiv, 
367 sq. 

Heniochl, iii. 522. 

Henkel, i. p. ix, 141 note, 256 note, 
277 and notes, 283, 339 note, 
396; il. 225, 242, 282, 283; iv. 
192. 

Hephaestion, iii. 3or. 

Hephaestus, ii. 138, 207. 

Heracleia in Italy, iv. 427. 

Heracleia, the Pontic, i. 318, 477, 
510; iil. 140, 267, 362 sq. 393) 
394, 553; 1V. pp. xlv, li, xix, 112, 
210, 294, 313, 314, 321, 336 % 
347-349, 354, 363, 421, 425, 442) 
448, 449, 467, 468, 471, 475; 
477, 523, 531, 551: its Marian 
dynian serfs, i1. 316; iii. 394. 

Heracleia, the Trachinian, iii. 154; 
iv. 337» 
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Heracleidae, ili. 273; Iv. 419: at 
Sparta, ti. 340, 363 ; iv. 287. 

Heracleides of Aenus, iv. 432. 

Heracleides of Syracuse, iii. 295 ; 
iv. 432. 

Heracleides Ponticus, 1. 199 note, 
225 note, 531 notes; ii. 285, 325, 
329, 3553 ill. 543, 544; iv. 204, 
362, 432, 485. 
eracleodorus, iv. 308. 

Heracles, 1. 276, 278, 465; iii. 271, 
522; iv. 314. 

Heraclitus, i. 91, 92 note, 263 
note, 413 note ; ii. 143, 153, 233; 
ili. 151, 152, 158, 213, 217, 252, 
270, 367; 368; iv. 156, 474, 
485, 510. 

Heraea, iv. 280, 306. 

Heraeum, iv. 457. 

Heralds, iv. 255 sq., 553. 

Herdsmen, iv. 153, 165, 508, 517 
s 


q. 

Hermae, iii. 491. 

Hermaeus, ii. 185. 

Hermann, C. F., i. p. ix, too note, 
102 note, 142 note, 154, 175 
note, 187 note, 227 notes, 228 
note, 273 note, 333 note, 337 
note, 338 note, 352 note, 383 
note ; Il. 90, 91, 149, 152, 202, 
232, 254, 284, 285, 294-297, 299, 
301, 305, 327-329, 381, 382, 384, 
419; I. 153, 204, 275, 331, 472, 
491 sq. ; iv. 154, 303, 399, 528- 
ee a eee 554, 559, 562, 
565, 567, 568. 

Hermias, i. 463-466 and notes, 
475 5 li. 292; Iv. 449. 

Hermione, ili. 400. 

Hermippus of Smyrna, ii. pp. iii 
and note, vili and note; il. 297, 
328, 382. 

Hermocrates, iii. 249 ; iv. 330. 

Hermodorus, i. 413 note ; 111. 2§2. 

Hermotimus, ili. 146. 

Herodes, iii. 461. 

Herodotus, i. 22, 85, 128 note, 
211 note, 259, 384; il. 169, 231, 
239, 242, 257, 301, 316, 328, 
331, 344, 348, 351, 357, 359 363, 
371; ill. 150, 151, 247, 259, 329, 
384, 387, 489, 599; iv. pp. lii sq., 

v, xvii, 112, 159, 280, 304, 
313, 331, 339; 35% 357, 422, 
435, 447, 457, 459, 478, 479, 
485. 523, 525: corrected by 
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Xenophon, iii. 3or: A. and, see 
Aristotle : Thucydides and, iv. 
350. 

Heroes, the, iii. 271 s 

Heroes, worship of, iii. " 420, 434. 

Herondas, ili. 133, 201, 341, 493, 

526, 599; iv. 172, 228, 400. 

Herschel Sir joe ili. 476. 

Herschel, Sir William, ili. 476. 

Hertlein, iti. 99. 

Hesiod, 1. 107 note, 184 note, 352 ; 
li, 112, 134, 169, 240, 310, 320, 
354; Mi, 214, 261, 331, 350, 
451, 469, 531; iv. 120, 197, 380, 
423, 439) 514. 

Hestia, 1. 179; ili. 411 5 iv. 409. 

Hestiaea, iv. 307, 308, 320, 322 
sq., 388. 

Hexameter, 1. 320, 

Heylbuat, i. p. vii sq.; iii. 85, 87, 


Hicks, Mr. R. D., i. p. vil. 

Hicks, Rev. E. L., iii. 90, 203, 260, 
286, 292, 337, 343; iv. 124, 130, 
243, 260, 269, 272, 308, 317, 333) 
362, al 546, 552, 558. 

Hiero I of Syracuse, i. 544; ili. 
301, 334; Iv. 440 5q., 442, 455, 
465, 471, 475, 480. 

Hiero II of Syracuse, ili. 335. 

Hieronymus of Rhodes, ii. p. xii, 
74, 198, 205. 

Hilaire, St., ili. 115, 275; iv. 105. 

Hildenbrand, ili. 177 5 iv. 244. 

Himera, i. 294 ; iv. 392, 418. 

Hinze, C., ili. 591, 593, 595. 

Hipparchus, i Iv. 427, 452, 476. 

Hipparinus, iv. 355: another, iv. 
427. 


Hippias, iv. 468. 

Hippias of Elis, i. 25, 26 note, 29, 
71, 381, 389, 392; 11. 134, 296; 
Ill. 162, 505, 526; iv. 297. 

Hippobotae, iv. 154, 329. 

Hippocrates, iii. 278, 281 sq., 363, 
365, 396-398, 400, 430, 475, 480, 
483, 503, 521, 526, 532, 595; 599, 

; iv. 189, 280, 329, 558. 

Hippodamus of Miletus, i. 86, 
102, 113, 206, 380 sqq., 418, 
451; li. 282, 293, 295-304, 306, 
307, 313; lil. 220, 391, 404, 599: 
lv. 241, 269: specially careful of 
aliens and orphans, ii, 301: 
spurious fragments of, ii. p. xix 
note. 
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Hippys of Rhegium, iii. 389. 

Hirsch, T., iv. 124. 

Hobhes, i. 36, 41, 105, 286 note ; 
iii. §91, 601. 

Hodgson, Mr. S. H., i. 81 note. 

Hoeck, ii. 295, 359. 

Hoggan, Dr. F. E., iv. 302. 

Holden, Rev. Dr. H.A., ii. 193, 207, 
211, 238, 243, 267, 272, 371; ill. 
142, 210, 276, 326, 397; iv. 89, 
167, 199. 

Holland, iii. 290. 

Holm, Adolf, ii. 129, 130; iii. 404, 
415, 526. 

Homer, i. 36 note, 54, 99, 192, 
319 note, 350 note, 434 note, 
448 note; 11. 114, 116 sq., 212, 
213, 287, 349; ill. 162, 175, 177, 
182, 189, 331, 424, 451, 516, 
522, 541; lv. p. x1: quotations 
from, by A. which differ from 
our text, ili. 263 sq.: Homeric 
papyri, iii. 264: Homeric hymn 
to Apollo, iii. 264. 

Homicide, Attic law of, ii. 241; 
iv. 271: courts dealing with, iv. 
271. 

Homoei, iv. 367 sq., 384. 

Honey, use of, in ancient times, ii. 
200: sometimes given to infants 
in Greece, iii. 480. 

Hoplites, i. 100, 471 and note, 503, 
508; 11.278; ill. 343; iv. p. xiii, 
152, 233, 508, 513, 542: were 
there poor men in the hoplite 
class ? iv. 201: plains were suit- 
able to hoplites, iv. 541: hoplites 
and light-armed combined, iv. 
542. 

Horace, il. 240. 

Horses, rearers of, iv. 153, 541: 
oligarchies ruled by rearers of, 
Iv. p. xxiv, 153 sq. 

Hortensius, ii. 242. 

Household, origin of the, i. 29: 
exists by nature, ibid.: its end, 
i. 181: said to be brought into 
being for the sake of reproduc- 
tion and self-preservation, but 
elsewhere for the satisfaction of 
daily needs, 11. 112: not formed 
for pleasure, but an ethical unity, 
ll. 124: an exclusively human 
institution, i. 30; ii. 125: the 
monogamic, i. 75, 183: its com- 
ponent parts, 1. 181 sq.; il. 131 
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sq.; ili. 189: its component 
parts said to be man and wie, 
li. 317: relation of property to 
the household, ii. 135: under 
monarchical rule, why, it 161 
sq.: head of, i. 1 sqq., 197 Sq, 
287; ii. 1933 iv. 257: no 
reference made in A.’s argu- 
ment against Plato’s commun- 
ism to the fact that the house- 
hold exists by nature, i. 163: 
sketch of the Greek household 
as Plato and A. found it, i. 168 
sqq. : the Lacedaemonian house- 
hold, i. 177: the household in 
barbarian communities, ii. 108 
sq.: Plato and the household, i. 
178 sqq.: A. on, i. 181 sqq.: 
contrast of A.’s ideal household 
with the average Athenian 
household, i. 193 sq., and of his 
conception of the household 
with modern seed pees of it, 
i. 197 sq.: its head controlled 
by the State, i. 194: organiza- 
tion of the household under 
each constitution not studied m 
the Politics, i. 194 note: public 
meals antagonistic to, i. 33% 
335: its true ideal not realized 
among the poor of an Hellenic 
State, ii. 108: contrast of the 
household and the mddis not 2 
mere contrast of numbers, 1). 
98: households of early society 
scattered, ii. 117 sq.: in Greek 
States had by its side the clan 
phratry and tribe, i. 196 sq.; 1 
239: household management of 
husband and wife cont 
ili. 172: household and village, 
1, 29; li. 111-118, 183: see also 
Marriage, Husband and wife, 
Father and child, Children, 
Slave, Slavery. 

Houssaye, de la, iv. 306, 376, 401, 
487, 545. P 

Hug, i. 485 note, 494 note; 1L 
I10, 299 Sq.3 iii. 225, 349. 

Humboldt, We von, ery 

Hundreds, iv. 523. 

Hunting, 1. 128, 404; ii. 177 $9. 

Husband and wife, the relation of, 
in Greek and barbarian States, 
1.170: in early Rome, i. 172: 
in the State of Plato’s Laws, 
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Husband :— 
i. 180: A. on, i. 182, 189, 191 
sq-; li. 210 sq., 214: fragment 
on the relations of, i. 181, 192 
and note; ii. 225: union of, 
called a ctfevéis and a xowwwvia, 
iii. 459: ages of, at time of 
marriage, see Marriage: Plato 
on the age of marriage, see 
Plato: cessation of reproductive 
intercourse, i. 186-188; ili. 475- 
477: adultery of, iii. 477; iv. 
362 sq. 

Hybrias the Cretan, ii. 260, 301. 

Hyllus, iv. 314. 

Hymn-tunes, 1. 368. 

Hyperbolus, iii. 175, 251; iv. 363. 

Hypereia, iti. 400. 

Hyperides, ii. 232, 358; iii. 142, 

8 


348. 
Hypo-Dorian mode, see Mode. 


lalysus, iv. 565. 
Iambi and comedy, i. 351; iii. 


Idomeneus, iii. 387. 

Illyria, iv. 313. 

Illyrians, iii. 265, 357, 361, 365. 
‘Imborsasione’ at Florence, iv. 


India, i. 344; iil. 301, 359, 382 sq. ; 
Iv. 435, 515. 

Indians, i. 112 note, 128 note, 
319 note, 322; 11. 299. 

Indictments, iii. 418; iv. 554 sq. 

Indies, the Dutch East, iv. 383. 

Infants, see Children. 

Inheritance by descent and by 
gift or bequest, ii. 327; iv. 394, 

sq.: laws as to, vary with 

the constitution, iv. 142. 

Inquirers referred to, but not 
named, i. 139, 305 sqq.; Il. 133, 
134 8q., 156 8q., 159, 275 sq., 
307 8q., 378 8q.; ill. 239, 320, 
337, 356sq. 

Inquiries respecting evupnyara popu- 
lar in Greece, ii. 382. 

Interpres, Vetus, see Moerbeke, 
William of. 

Jolaus, ii. 380. ¢ 
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Ion of Chios, i. 325, 381 and note, 
382, 384; li. 296, 298; iv. p. lili, 

Ionia, il. 296; iv. 341, 368: tyrants 
of, i. 5433 Iv. 339, 417. 

Ionian Gulf, 11. 319; ii. 387: 
mode, see Mode. 

Ionians of Asia Minor, the, iii. 
366; iv. 313. 

Iphiades, iv. 361. 

Ireland, iv. 216, 221, 317, 523. 

Isaeus, 11. 272, 381. 

Ischomachus, ii. 212, 3713 iil. 471. 

Islands, of the Blest, i. 302; iii. 
331, 451 sq.: the Greek, ii. 357; 
lil. 448: the Channel, iv. 555. 

Ismarus, ili. 398. 

Isocrates, i. p. vi, 71, 72, 94 note, 
96 note, 201, 209, 211 note, 216, 
231, 233, 259 note, 269, 277 
and note, 278, 288, 297 note, 299 
note, 306 sq., 308, 310 note, 315 
and note, 317, 318 note, 320, 329 
note, 357 note, 381 note, 386 note, 
390 note, 461, 462 note, 465, 466, 
468 note, 469 and note, 506 and 
note, 521 note, 5 36note, 544 note, 
547, 552-554, 574; Ul. 107, 122 
Sq-, 155, 158, 159, 177 sq., 180, 
184, 227, 228, 234-236, 249-251, 
256, 262, 271, 276, 277, 287, 288, 
292, 293, 298, 308, 309, 313, 331, 
336, 339, 343, 348, 356, 357, 368, 
373, 375» 382, 403, 404, 407 ; il. 
109, 114, 152, 163, 186, 190 sq., 
218, 225, 226, 228, 257, 259, 263, 
271, 322, 323, 331-335, 348, 350, 
360, 365, 380, 383 sq., 387, 406, 
424, 430, 433, 447, 448, 488, 504, 
505, 508, 545; iv. p. lxvii, 179, 
292, 305, 322, 334, 349, 379, 407, 
420, 421, 462, 467, 468, 473, etc. : 
imitates Plato, Symp. 208 C sq., 
iv. 438: in De Pace §§ 1o1, 105 
remembers Soph. Fragm. 747, 
iv. 292: in De Pace §7 refers to 
Solon, Fragm. 13. 71 sqq. ii. 
180, 292: his Areopagitic Ora- 
tion, lil. 1908q.; iv. 533: politi- 
cal teaching of his orations, i. 
552 sqq.: its inconsistencies, i. 
553 sq.: held that States are 
immortal, i. 233; lii.152: seeks 
to regulate the relation of hege- 
mony in Greece, i. 554: may 
have, unlike others, regarded 
the Greek citizen as belonging 
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Isocrates :— 
to Hellas, as well as to his 
own State, iii. 508: his ac- 
count of the contrast of Greeks 
and barbarians, ii. 365 sq.: his 
advice to Philip as to his re- 
lation to Greeks and ogee 
ians rhaps suggest the 
similar * advice aed by A. 
to Alexander, iii. 331: might 
not right, ii. 158: on Carthage, 
ii. 227, 403 Sq., 407: on the 
Lacedaemonian State, ii. 227, 
313, 339, 343; Wl. 259, 332 Sq. 
387, 406, 447, 448: on Athens, 
1. 315 and note; ii. 373; tii. 348, 
360; Iv. p. li sq., 305, 340, 407, 
533: A.’s criticisms of the 
Lacedaemonian lawgiver in the 
Fourth and Fifth Books of the 
Politics are more in the spirit 
of I. than of Plato, iii. 444 (cp. 
iii. 218; iv. 477): an eulogist 
of Solon and the marpios 8npo- 
cparia, ii. 373: recognizes two 
kinds of democracy, iv. p. 
XXXxV1: contrasts the Athenian 
democracy of his boyhood with 
that of his old age, iv. p. li sq.: 
regards half-breeds as the bane 
of the States to which they 
belonged, iv. 174: considers 
democracy more suitable to 
large States than oligarchy, 
iv. 188: advises that the rulers 
in a democracy should be not 
only friendly to the constitution, 
but also men of good character, 
Iv. 402 sq.: argues that the lot 
Is not as democratic as a well- 
regulated system of election, iv. 
499: holds that the fall of 
democracies was often due to 
the license of demagogues, iv. 
334, and that the poverty of the 
citizens at Athens was the 
cause of many political evils 
there, iv. 533: on kingship, 
iii, 257: I. and Nicocles, iv. 429, 
454: his advice to tyrants as to 
their methods of rule, iv. 421, 
449, 454, 467, 468, 473: A. 
agrees with I. against Plato 
that the tyrant need not be a 
bad man, iv. 477: I. calls 
tyranny the noblest of things, 
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iii. 335: his views on education, 
see Education: he holds with 
Plato and the 

that study must be willingly 

ee tae pie as 

anything, iii. §45: his objection 

to Nhe method of rising from 
the study of the parts to that of 
the whole, ii. 102: on the 
alteration of laws, ii. 308: the 
oldest laws the best, ii. 309; ii 
383 sq. : on the Olympian gods, 
ill, 424. 

Isodemus, iv. 485. 

Issus, ii. 333. 

Istrus, iv. 347. 

Itali, 1. 321, 5745 1. 245. 

Italus, iii. 386. 

Italy, i. 302 note, 315 note, 331, 
575 and note; ii. 200; tii 366, 
384, 387, 393, 600; iv. 220, 228, 
545: South, 1. 377, 391 note, 545: 
cities of South, i. 391 note; i 
394: mediaeval, 1. 5.44 ; ili. 343; 
iv. pp. Ixiii, Ixix sq., 348, 418, 
503: tyrants of mediaeval, ww. 
339, 359, 442, 485. 


Jackson, Dr. H., i. 55 note, 270 
note; ii. 121, 157, 391 note; ill. 
87, 95, 120, 199, 329, 356, 514; 
Iv. 193. 

Jackson, Mr. T. G., iii. 163, 167, 
400 ; lv. 402, 418, 500. 

Jannet, ii. 246, 254. 

Janus, tii. 386. 

Jason, 1.237 and note, 307, 318note, 
544, 545; i. 286; iii. 162 sq, 
323, 334, 362, 523; iv. 357, 425, 
430, 433, 438, 470, 567: a great 
admirer of Gorgias, iii. 334. 

Jebb, Sir R. C., 11. 241, 292, 351; 
ili. 502; iv. 167. 

Jefferson, i. 234 note; iv. 508. 

Jelf, Rev. W. E., 11. 136, 243, 259 
288, 363, 368, 384; iil. 134, 180; 
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iV. 93. 

Jerusalem, 1. 560; iii. 400. 

Jesuits, the, i. 35 note; iii. 495. 

Jews, the, 1. 104, 321. 

Johnson, Dr., 1. 310 note; ii. 240; 
ill. 328, 348, 560; iv. 317. 

Jones, Mr. H. Stuart, iii. 542-544. 

Josephus, ii. 355. 

Jourdain, 1i. pp. xl note, xliv note. 


Journal of Hellente Studies, iv. 


' ISO — KINGSHIP 


Journal :— 
264, 552; iV. 173, 257, 302, 409, 


515. 
Journal of Philology, iii. 545. 
Jowett, Prof., i. p. 1x, 183 note, 280 

note, 438 note, 460 note, 479 

note, 579; il. 174, 258, 273, 310; 

tii, 138, 181, 197, 392, 395; iv. 

273» 325, 347, 353) 354, 497) 409, 

538, 555- 

Judges, iv. 167, 168, 170. 

Judiciary, the, iv. 236. 

Ju a, iv. 388. 
lan, li. p. ili note; iii. 98-100, 
105, 235, 481, 520, 565, 596; iv. 
154, 200, 431, 506. - 

Julian house at Rome, the, ii. 
320. 

Jupiter, iii. 479: priest of, at 
Rome, iii. 274. 

Jurors, see Dicasts. 

Justice, i. 387sqq., 401 sq., 408, 
455-457, 486 sq., 519; i. 3953 
ill, 227, 232, 236, 450: nature 
of, according to Plato in the 
Republic, i. 401 sq. and notes, 
408, 519; li. 390 sq.: according 
to A., ii. 390sqq.; ili. 225 sq.: 
absolute justice, ili. 192, 252: 
version of justice underlying 
democracy and oligarchy, i. 
247 8q.; ill, p. xxix: justice 
varies with the constitution, iv. 
193, 403: distributive and cor- 
rective, i. 93 note, 95 and note, 
96: in exchange, i. 93 note; il. 
391. 

Justin, i. 321 note; ii. 328, 406; 
lll, 132, 260, 447, 451; Iv. 112, 
326, 331, 370, 435, etc. 

Justinian, ill. 243. 


Kaerst, iv. 412, 467. 

Kaibel, ili. 164, 250, 314 sq., 528; 
IV. 350, 492. . 

Kaissling, tii. 166, 448, 493; Iv. 206. 

Kant, i. 33 

Kashmir, iv. §15. 

Keller, iv. 437. 

Kemke, li. p. xvi. 

Kenyon, Mr. F. G., iii. pp. iv, xii, 
264, 600, Appendix A. 

King, a natural, receives willing 
obedience, iil. 254: bodyguard 
of a king, iil. 266, 268, 286, 
289: ears, eyes, feet of a king, 
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iii. 301: friend of the king, iii. 
302: the Persian, i. 302, 532 
note; iil. 243, 252, 257, 290, 
530; iv. 333, 450, 454, 471 (see 
also Kingship): Ethiopian (see 
Kingship): kings who became 
tyrants, 1. 543; iv. p.lxiii, 416 sq.: 
kings archons and prytaneis, iv. 
64-566, distinguished from 

olders of moXtrixai dpxai, iv. 
564. 

Kingship, i. 211 note, 212-225, 
246, 268-283, 288-293, 330, 413 
note, 432, 434, 489, 491, 502 note, 
§03, 504, 521, 541 Sqq., 550; Ul. 
Pp. Xx, 211 Sq., 229, 392, 394; 
lil. p. xxxiii, 190, 193, 194, 242, 
255-266, 268, 271-280, 303-305, 
403; Iv. 138, 144, 145, 152, 192, 
233) 235 236, 372, 395» 464, 483, 
§63: its origin and nature, 1. 541 
Sq-; il. 11§ 8q.3 iii. 193, 257, 272 
sqq.: family origin of, ii. 115 sq. ; 
iv. 414: an apyn or répn, il. 335 ; 
lil, 286; iv. 287, 417 Sq. 445: 
nearly akin to aristocracy, ili. 
305 ; Iv. 145, 413, 418 sq., 439: 
Kat aperny Kexopnynpevny, iV. 
145, 419: the most divine of 
constitutions, iv. 146, 421: de- 


signed to protect the emcekeis 
from the demos (iii. 276 sq.; 


iv. 414), to see that the rich are 
not wronged or the poor out- 
raged, 1. 502 note, 542; iv. p. 
xll, 421, 474: cares for the 
public interest, iv. 464: based 
on desert, yet often held by 
unworthy men, i. 541 sq.; iv. 
p. x sq., 413, 418 sq.: may or 
may not be according to law, 
supreme over everything, elec- 
tive, and hereditary, may even 
be for a less term than life, 
but is always exercised over 
willing subjects and invested 
with large powers, iii. 257, 305 ; 
iv. p. x; the true king supreme 
over everything, iii. 258, 277 sq. : 
hereditary kingship not rejected 
by A., iii. 289: kingship distin- 
guished from elective magi- 
stracies, iv. 416: the opposite 
of tyranny, iv. 439: is saved 
by friends, iv. 460: kings make 
their friends partners in rule, iii. 
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Kingship :— 
301; 1v. p. xi: collect revenue 
only to the extent demanded 
by the needs of the State, iv. 
466 sq.: gepvoi, not xaderoi, 
iv. 467, aldototr, not PoSepot, iv. 
468: honour the Sg and men 
of merit, iv. 470 sqq.: kingship 
in a City-State not Hetinguished 
by A. from kingship in a nation, 
iv. p. xi: his account of actually 
existing forms of kingship cur- 
sory, and why, iii. 256; iv. p. xi 

: under what circumstances 
kingship is in place, iii. 286: 
popular opinion in Greece un- 
favourable to, ili. 257 : prevailed 
over most of Asia, iil. 365: 
kingships belong to the era of 
small States, iv. 416: the fall 
of kingship, i. 541 sqq.; iv. p. 
xxiv, 341, 504: causes of its fall, 
1.541 sqq.; ii. 276 sq.; iv. 413, 
443-446 : the constitution which 
succeeded it, ili. 287: means of 
preserving kingship, i. 543; Iv. 
446-448 : Socrates on kingship, 
lili. 256: Isocrates on, see Iso- 
crates: Plato’s Republic and 
Politicus on, ili. 257: treatises 
of the Stoics on, i. 550: Poly- 
bius on, il. p. xi: 

various kinds of, 1. 269; iii. 
255 sq.: patriarchal, its preva- 
lence in early society pointed 
out by Plato and A,, i. 114: 
three distinct reasons given by 
A. for the fact, 11. 115 : Lacedae- 
monian, i. 269, 278, 282 and 
note, 451; il. 328, 340-342, 351, 
363, 404; il. 139, 255, 258 sq., 
262, 266, 274, 277, 279, 289, 599; 
iv. p. Xl, 205, 219, 254, 287, 375; 
395) 420, 439, 444, 446-448, 485: 
Macedonian, i. 274 note, 278 sq. ; 
lll. 265, 302; Iv. p- x1, 413, 420, 
446: Molossian, ili, 265 ; iv. p. xi, 
420, 446 sq.: at Athens, iv. 419 
sq., 513: in Crete, see Crete: at 
Carthage, see Carthage: Thra- 
cian and Illyrian, ili. 265; iv. p. 
xi; Ethiopian, til. 265; iv. 159: 
Persian, in. 256, 272, 285 ; iv. 
x1, 450 (see also King): kingship 
among some barbarian nations, 
lil. 256, 258, 260, 265, 266, 271, 
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278, 279; iv. 207: what barbar- 
ian nations are referred to, ii 
265: these kingships sometimes 
classed by A. as tyrannies, ii. 
264 8q.; iv. pp. x, lxi, 207: some 
of them not xara yévos, Iv.445 
kingships xara yévos, i lil. 264; Wv 
445 sq.: not xara yévos, il. 256; 
iv. 445 sq.: the aesymneteship, 
$e Aesymneteship : sometimes 
classed by A. as a form of 
tyranny, . Stes t 34.5 iv. ip L 
Ixi, 207: kingship of 
heroic ee ili. 258, 259, ie 
279, 602; iv. p.xsq., 414: granted 
by the rei le on conditions, 
ill, 277: icature in, lil 273 
sq.: ediadication by the kings 
not always on oath, tii 274: 
the heroic kingship succeeded 
by democ in the cities of 
Achaia, iii. 276: kin of 
Agamemnon as leader of the 
Greeks before Troy, iii. 259: of 
Agesilaus and Philip and 
Alexander of Macedon as 
leaders of the Greeks, iii. 260: 
kingship of a Lawgiver-King, 
1. 272; lil. 283: absolute king- 
ship, i. 74, 86, 190 note, 218 
220, 225, 226, 253, 262 sq., 268, 
269, 272-283, 288-293, 403, 42} 
425, 556; il. 391 note; iil pp. 
XXIX, XXX, XXXH, XXXVI, 225, 255 
Sq.) 303 Sq. ; iv. pp. vili sq.,x, XVI. 
Ixii_ sq., 177: its expediency 
discussed, i. 270 sqq.: under 
what circumstances in place, 
i, 262 Sq., 274 Sq., 289 sq., 291: 
may exist either in a City- 
State or in an €6vos or collection 
of €8vn, 1. 269: May or may 
not be xara -yévos, iv. 445: A's 
object in reserving the claims 
of the absolute kingship, i. 276 
sq. : salutariness of his teaching 
on this subject, i. 277 sqq.: 
thought underlying his concep- 
tion of the absolute kingship, 
il. 279 sqq.: absolute kingship 
kingship xar’ é£oynp, iii. 278: 1s 
it the only real form of kingship? 
i, 281 sqq. : conflict of, with A.’s 
general account of the State, 
1. 288 sq.: difference between 
it and aristocracy, iii. 285; iv. 
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Kingship :— 

p- ix: a constitution, though 
ws do not rule in it, the abso- 

lute king being himself a law, 
Iv. 181 sq. : see also Monarchy. 

Kirchner, iv. 480. 

Kluge, ii. 365, 366; iv. 125, 393. 

Knights, the, 1. 503; iv. 246: 
oligarchies ruled by, iv. p. xxiv, 
154, 233, 443- 

Knox, i. 559; iii. 357. 

Kdhler, U., iv. 280, 320, 321, 323, 


399, ... 

K6rdsi, 111. 464. 

Krohn, i. 292 note, 409 note. 

Kriiger, ili. 217 5 iv. 485. 

Kiihner, ili. 104, 111, 162, 178, 321, 
363,451, 521, 531,597 Sq.; iv. 93, 
106, 118, 119, 123, 138, 182, 190, 
238, 272, 292, 298, 405, 423, 433; 
439, 447, 448, 506, 519, 521, 562. 
uhn, iv. 516. 

Kulischer, Dr., iii. 468. 


Labour the source of evefia, iii. 471: 
causes pain, which is cured by 
the pleasure of relaxation, iil. 
532: hard physical labour in- 
Jures growth, iii. 484, 521: 
thought to produce courage, iii. 

21: hard mental and bodily 
ur not to be undergone in 
youth at the same time, nl. 527. 

Labourers, day, i. 103 sq. 126 
note, 138, 325, 403, 431 ; Ul. 370, 
567, 568; iv. 153, 165, 171,177, 
277, 292, 508, 513, 518, 519: a 
numerous class of, existed in 
ancient Greece, but not in 
ancient Italy, iv. 166. 

Labyadae, see Phratry. 

Lacedaemon, 1. 560 ; iii. 273, 325 ; 
lv. 219, 280, 369, 419. 

Lacedaemonian State, the, Zas- 
sim: like the Cretan States in 
making military success and 

redominance its aim and think- 
ing external goods better than 
virtue, li. 342 sq., 364; ili. 325 
$qq.-, 452: contrast with Crete, 
ii. 345 8q.: developed military 
prowess tn its citizens rather by 
education than by rewards, ii1. 
327 : education in, see Educa- 
tion: Plato on, see Plato: 
Isocrates on, see Isocrates: 


criticisms of A. on, i. 206 sq. ; 
li, 313 Sq.; iii. p. xxxvili sq., 
325, 333, 382, 443-449, 452, 521 
sqq.: A. makes his criticisms 
apply to the Lacedaemonian 
State at the time of its great- 
ness, il. 321: in the course of 
his criticisms in Pol. 2. 9 out of 
respect mentions its lawgiver 
by name only once, ii. 322: 
A.’s best State contrasted with, 
lil. p. xxviii sq.: causes of its 
decline, ii. 324, 342: two views 
current in Greece as to them, 
some ascribing it to faults in 
the laws of Lycurgus, and others 
to a departure from his laws, ii. 
326; iil. 446: A.’s view on the 
subject, ii. 326; ili. 443 sqq. : the 
constitution of, i. 3, 63 note, 86, 
88 note, 136 note, 206 sq., 211 
note, 213, 326, 439, 451, 498, 
520; il. p. xiii, 226, 229, 275, 
276, 302, 312-344, 402, 407 ; ili. 
325, 440; iv. pp. xii, xliv, 140, 
204, 209, 332, 375, 487: writers 
on the Lacedaemonian consti- 
tution, i. 312 sq. ; ii. 312, 342; 
lii. 325, 445: various reasons 
for which it was approved, ii. 
3135 ill, 332: A.’s criticisms 
on it, 1. 206 sq.3 ii. 313 
many of them anticipated yy 
Plato, il. 314: its twdbeows ac- 
cording to A., li. 314 8q., 323 ; 
ili. 325: Polybius on, it. 325: 
Critias on, ii. 342: Plato in 
the Laws on, ii. 342, 344 (see 
also Laws of Plato): examples of 
ordo«s in aristocracies given by 
A. in 7 (5). 7 mostly taken from 
Lacedaemonian history, iv. 366: 
kingship in, see Kingship: 
gerusia, see Senate: ephorate, 
see Ephorate : sdrita ship, ii. 
342; iil. 136; iv. 447, 562: the 
assembly, ii. 351 8q., 365: 
judicial procedure in, ii. 366; 
iil. 139: the Homoel, iv. 367, 
368: the demos, see Demos: 
demos and xadoi «ayn6oi, ii. 332 
sq.: severance of soldiers and 
cultivators, i i, 351: the army, ii. 
370: the fleet, ii. 362: military 
service, how ted in, 1. 


330: syssitia, see Syssitia: the 
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Lacedaemonian :— 
Perioeci, ii. 343: slavery in, i. 
143; ll. 316 sq.; ili. p. xxxviil, 
394: the household in, see ee 
hold: women in, i. 176 sq. ; 
314, 317; 318, 3215 p. 
XXXVIli, 469, 477: dowries in, see 
Dowries : unions recognized in, 
during the first Messenian War 
which were not recognized as 
legitimate after its close, iv. 
368: age of marriage in, iii. 
463: infants bathed after birth 
in wine, ili, 482: unequal dis- 
tribution of property in, i. 206 ; 
324: its causes, li. 324 sqq. 
ear due to freedom of a 
bequest, ii. 326 sqq.; iv. 
401: devolution to females, ii. 
330: orphaff heiresses, see Or- 
phan : sale of land in, il. 285: 
chorégi in, iii. 555: songs sung 
in, lii, 560: see also Aristocracy, 
Magistracies, Law, Sparta. 
Lacedaemonians, the, passim : 
admirers of, li. 296; iii. 332, 
599: allies of, lil. 342. 
Laconia, i. 177, 316 note ; ii. 250, 
330, 343, 350; ili. 350, 353s 406 ; 


iv. 369, 370. 
Laetus, iv. 434. 


Lambinus, passim. 

Lametini, Lametic Gulf,i11. 385,386. 

Lampsacus, il. 206; ili. 320. 

Land, sacred, public, and private, 
ll. 299; iii. 391 (see also Pro- 
perty): public, i. 139, 206, 332; 
11, 3533 Ml. 391 5 iv. 397 (see also 
Property): near the city and 
away from it, iii. 392 sq. ; iv. 373 
514: frontier-land, ill. 392 sq.: 
restrictions on sale and pur- 
chase of land, i. 285 sq., 325; 
iv. 374, 514 sqq.: redivision of, 
and cancelling of debts, iv. 335, 
475: loss by the demos of its 
land, iv. 513: register of sales 
of, iv. 553-555: assignment of, 
in a Russian commune, ili. 392: 
see also Lots of land. 

Lane-Poole, Mr. S., iti. 169, 215 ; 
lv. 214. 

Language special to man, i. 30; 
li. 122 sq.: the condition’ of 
political life, ii. 123: language 
and voice, 1. 30; ii. 123: the use 


of the atAds interferes with the 
use of language, i. 365 and note ; 
ili. 553. 

Larissa, 1. 229, 510; il. 302; ili. 
142-144, 371; Iv. p. kxv, 289, 
351, 360, 361, 430 sq. 

Larissaeans, ili. 142 sq. 

Lasaulx, i. 186; ii. 131, 221. 

Latium, i lil. 386. 

Laurium, ii. 293 ; iii. 392; iv. $30, 


532. 
Law, office of, 1. 70 Sqq., 74 8q., 76, 
331, 384, 556; li, 129, 299; iii 
32 sq.: insufficient without an 
Soe produced by education to 
support it, 1. 538 ; ill. 499; Iv 
409 Sq. : must have force 
it, 1. 390 note : often said to rest 
on an dpodoyia, ii. 152: denied 
to bea cuvOnxn, li. 152; iil. 205: 
some laws based on convention, 
: 152: law natural and positive, 
- 388 note: the legal and the 
just, i. 396: law written and 
unwritten, i. 75 and note, iil 
298, 492; iv. 527: the law 
from its generality cannot regu- 
late some things and cannot 
regulate others well, iti. 280 sq. 
294: A.’s classification of the 
subject-matter of laws, ii. 300: 
that of Hippodamus, ii. 299 sq.: 
how laws are enacted, iv. 238 
sq., 410: the lawgiver the source 
both of written and of unwnttea 
law, 1.75 note ; iv. 527: the first 
form of a written law may be 
improved by revision after fuller 
experience, ii. 311: what laws 
should bechanged and by whom. 
li. 312: ovpBoudoe for guarding 
the laws against change, \. 
376, 378: Plato sees that the 
laws are often the last thing to 
be changed by a revolution, !v. 
184: power to overrule and 
dispense with the law, iii. 283: 
the first introduction of laws 
connected with the change from 
a pastoral to an agricultural 
mode of life, iii. 386: laws 1D 
contradistinction tothe consttu- 
tion, iv. 142Sq.,244, 489: how far 
Plato distinguishes between the 
constitution and the laws, i iv. 142: 
laws vary to suit constitutions, 
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Law :— 


i. 259; ili. 224 Sq.; iv. 142: A. 
does not illustrate this by 
examples, iv. 142: laws normal 
and correct should be the 
supreme authority of the State 
(i. 254, 258 sq.; ill. 225), except 
where an absolute kingship 1s 
in place, i. 27§ sq.; ili. 225: 
a constitution does not exist 
where the laws ‘do not rule, ii. 
358; iv. 181 a Fe freedom is 
obedience to rightly constituted 
law, not doing as one likes, iv. 
411 sq.: the oldest laws most 
ised, li. 309; iii. 383 sq.: de- 
crees of the assembly and laws, 
iv. 177 sq.: function of the law, 
the magistrates, and the citizen- 
body, iv. 182: laws restricting 
the sale and purchase of land, 
seé Land: laws intended to 
t the demos losing its 
y iv. 513-516: Attic, ii, 241, 
272, 299, 327 sq.. 381; iv. 177, 
271: Lacedaemonian, ii. 327, 
332; li. 262: Licinian, ii. 285: 
English, ii. 384. 
Law-court, ii. 299: supreme, i. 
382 sq. ; ii. 300. 
Laws, the, of Plato, i. 55, 81 and 
note, 87 and note, 108, 110 sq., 
132 note, 159, 175 note, 178 sqq., 
183 sq. 187 sq. 195, $q-5 
2133, 215 sq., 238 and note, 258, 
260 note, 265, 271, 276, 295 note, 
309 $q., 330, 370 note, 378 sq., 
383, 403, 416, 422 $q., 433-454. 
457 $q., 479 note, 480, 484, 486, 
g02 note, 521 note: title of, 11. 


264: the Athenian Stranger of 


(i. 355 note; ii. 267, 268, 358; 
tv. 303), identified by A. with 
Socrates, i. 267: the work of 
Piato’s old age, i. 434 3q.: A.’s 
real opmion of the Laws must 
be gathered from the Politics as 
a whole, not merely from his 
chapter on the Laws, ii. 264: 
the Seventh Book of, is before 
A. m 4 (7). 17, tii. 478, 479: 
the Laws imitated in the Epistles 
ascribed to Plato, ili. 310; iv. 
447 : used im the so-called First 
Book of the Oeconomics as- 
cribed to Aristoule, ii. p.x: Laws 
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660 B perhaps remembered by 
the comic poet Anaxilas, iil. 
551: @ passage in, the source 
of the saying ‘maxima debetur 
pueris reverentia’, i. 351 note: 
tacit allusion in, to Heraclit. 
Fragm. 105, iii. 368; iv. 474: 
many shrewd remarks con- 
tained in the Laws, i. 15: 
relation of, to the Politicus, 
i. 433 sq. and note: resem- 
blance and contrast of the 
political teaching of the Re- 
public and the Laws, i. 435 
8q-, 443, 484, 486: shows more 
consciousness than the Repub- 
lic of the insubordinate element 
in things, i. 484: the whole 
body of citizens is to be made 
moderate and temperate, law- 
abiding, and religious, and to 
count external goods as nothing 
in comparison with virtue, but 
even in the State of the J.aws 
rarer ane is to rest held 
philosophic few, ruling - 
ever in obedience to law and 
subject to checks, i. 435-439, 
448, 449, 486 8q.; li. 266: yet 
some of the rulers in the State 
of the Laws are to be without 
$péenors, armed only with true 
opmion, 1. 437, 449; Ml. 172 
sq.: the Secherked rule of a 
governing class recommended 
in the Republic, but abandoned 
in the Laws, i. 276, 403, 435: 
the best of the richer citizens 
made the virtual rulers of the 
State, 1. 265, 510: political 
organization of the State of, 1 
439-449: the size of the State, 
LL 314 $q. ; Nl. 267: territory and 
city, L 315 sq. and note, 317, 
440 ; Sil. 350, 402 sq., 406: the 
laying-out of the city contrasted 
with the laying-out of A.’s ideal 
city, iii. 411: gymnasia brought 
within the city, i. 338 note; til. 
415: the citizens to be drawn 
from more sources than one, L 
440 $q.: their number, 1. 441 ; 
ni. 340: how to be secured 
against extreme poverty. i. 44[ 
sq.: the guarantees in the Laws 
against peuperism thought in- 
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Laws :— 


adequate by A., i. 441; i. 270 
sqq.: lots of land, i. 441 sq., 
444 (see also Lots of land): in- 
divisible and inalienable, 1. 441; 
ii, 270: confiscation forbidden 
except in one extreme case, i. 
441; iv. 528: each lot to. con- 
sist of two portions, 1. 4423 il. 
2743; ili. 391 sqq.: owners of 
lots to regard them as common 
to the whole State, i. 200 sq. ; 
il. 250: agriculture made over 
to slaves, 1. 110; iii. 393: tribes, 
1. 442: property-classes, i. 443 ; 
li, 278 sqq.: syssitia adopted 
in the Republic and syssitia, 
phratries, and tribes in the 
Laws, ii. 257: syssitia for 
women, i. 179; il. 266: position 
of women, i. 443 sq.: the house- 
hold in the Laws, i. 178 sqq.: 

constitutional organization, i. 
444 sq.; li. 274 sq.: popular 
assembly, i. 444 Sq. 5 iv. 288: 

Boulé, i. 445 sq.; i. 278, 279 
sqq.: contrast of the composi- 
tion of the Boulé of the Laws 
and the Athenian Boulé, iv. 249: 
like A., Plato endeavours in the 
Laws to bring rich and poor to 
deliberate together, iv. 249: 

magistracies, 1. 446 $qq.?,nomo- 
phylakes, i. 446 sqq.; li. 278, 
279, 281, 407 ; iv. 232, 288: the 
nomophylakes to propose the 
generals and hipparchs to the 
assembly, iv. 288: superinten- 
dent of education, 1. 446 sq. ; ii. 
278, 279: Judicial organization, 
1. 447; Iv. 269: 
Apollo, 1. 258, 445 and note, 447 
Sq.; 1. 279, 375, 407: Nocturnal 
Council, i. 448 sq.; i. 266, 278, 
279, 407; il). 301: remarkson the 
political teaching of the Laws, i. 
449sqq.: marksan epochin Poli- 
tical Science, why, 1. 450 sq.: 
government in the Laws mixed 
rather in appearance than in 
reality, 1. 265, 451, 452, 486: 
the State of the Laws open to 
A.’s censure of the use of in- 
genious devices intended to 
deceive the many, i. 452, 486, 
502 note ; iv. 226 sq., 381: other 
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objections of his to it, ii. p. 
XXXVil Sq.3 iv. 139: its consti 
tution rather an_ oligarchical 
aristocracy than a polity of like 
and ag er citizens, - 510; i. 
275: defectiveness of the k 
lived by the mass of the citizens, 
i. 110 Sq., 452 Sq.: contrast of 
the State of the Laws and A’s 
best State, 1. 110 sq., 453 54; 
lii. p. xxxvii'sq.: the former a 
second-best State, i. 111, 260 
note: neither practicable nor 
ideal, i. 453 sq 

the growth “Of the wddts from 
its earliest moments traced i in, 
li. 104: Plato’s view in, as to 
the survivors of the deluge, i. 
311: the rule of the best man 
and the best laws compared in, 
1. 270 sq., 273 note: the varying 
aims o different States as de- 
picted in, i. 309 sq.: principles 
on which according to the Laws 
the constitution should distribute 
political power, i. 260 and notes: 
constitutions enumerated in, Iv. 
192: Plato’s classification of 
constitutions in, i. 213 : jealousy 
with which the rulers ‘regarded 
the ruled in oligarchy, demo- 
cracy, and tyranny dwelt on in, 
iv. 449: account of constitc- 
tional change given in, i. $21 
note : strict conditions im 
on change of the laws, ii. 308: 
the practice of handicrafts or 
retail trade forbidden to the 
citizens and their slaves, i. 110: 
lil. 377: the Laws and retail 
trade, i. 108; iii. 377: relation 
between the citizens and 
classes concerned with the lower 
occupations, i. 110 sq. : slaves, 
metoeci, and aliens necessaty (0 
the State of the Laws, iti. 34 
sq.: the authority which tned 
and condemned allowed some- 
times also to exact the penalty, 
iv. 557: procedure in the Laws 
in cases of homicide largely 
copied from the Attic law, 1. 
241: not only purification, but 
a temporary exile enforced on 
the involuntary homicide, 1. 
241: suits about contracts 
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Laws :— 
brought within narrow limits, 
li, 254: the right of bequest 
severely restricted, ii. 314, 327 
sq.: dowries forbidden, ii. 314: 
‘ shouting’ dicasteries censured, 
li. 305: sacrificing, as distin- 
guished from prayer, confined 
to priests and priestesses, iii. 
492: the mode of appointing 
treasurers of sacred property 
different from the mode of ap- 
pointing priests, iv. 564: age of 
priests and priestesses, i. 330: 
appointment of exegetae, iv. 564: 
the Laws and private worships, 
i. 179; iv. 525: the worship of 
daemones contemplated in, iii. 
420: relation of husband and 
wife in the State of the Laws, see 
Husband and wife: the influence 
of winds on generation recognized 
inthe Laws, iii.469: the Laws on 
the management of infants, i. 
350; iii. 478, 480 sq., 487: public 


infant-schools, 1. 351: Plato’s 


scheme of education in, i. 238 ; 
ili. 519, 526: thought by A. 
to be the same as in the 
Republic, ii. 266: education 
begins with gymnastic studies 
in the Laws, unlike the Repub- 
lic, iii. §19: no account taken 
of puberty in the scheme of 
education, ili. 498: boys and 
girls to be taught military exer- 
cises, iv. §43: Plato speaks in 
the Laws as if the ethical use 
of music were its only use, iii. 
§61: objects to WAN povornn, 111. 
533, 541: ‘theatrocracy’ cen- 
s in, i. 254: criticisms of 
Lacedaemonian institutions in, 
li. 314, 342 sq., etc. : little or no 
distinction drawn in, between 
the Lacedaemonian and Cretan 
constitutions, li. 344: the Lace- 
daemonian constitution less 
favourably viewed than in the 
Republic, ii. 313: the Laws on 
Persian rule, iii. 250: on 
Egyptian and Phoenician cha- 
racter, i. 341 note. 

Lawgivers, 1i. 389 Sq.; ili. 429: re- 
garded by A. as the source both 
of written and of unwritten law, 
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1.75 note ; iv. §27: should make 
good life their end, iii. 232, 332, 
429: Plato commends the law- 
giver who makes his tablet a 
clean surface before writing his 
laws on it, iv. 139: contrast A., 
ibid. : Greek, often aliens, ii. 
380 sqq.: faults of, ii. 364: the 
best belonged to the moderately 
well-to-do class, iv. 209: account 
of Greek lawgivers given in Pol. 
2. 12, li. 372 $q., 376 sq.: law- 
givers specially noticed in it 
whose enactments are peculiar 
to themselves, ii. 381 sq.: aims 
of early Greek lawgivers, i. 374 
sq.; il. 271 sq., 285 sq.: the 
Lacedaemonian lawgiver, i. 71 
note ; 11. 324; lil. 333, 352, 443- 
446, 503 (see also Lycurgus, 
Lacedaemonian State): Cretan, 
i. 344-360 ; lil. 352, 443, 486, 503 
(see also Crete): Carthaginian, 
ii, 367. 

Lawrence, Mr., iv. 515. 

Leake, Col., iv. 358. 

Lecky, Mr. W. E., iv. 360, 400, 496. 

Lefévre-Pontalis, ili. 554. 

Leisure, i. 107, 345-347; ili. 378, 442 
Sq. 452, 508, 513: leisure, work, 
and recreation, ili. 442 sq.: A.’s 
view on this subject not derived 
from Plato, ii. 443: leisure 
connected with ¢Aev@epia and 
culture, ili. 442, 554. 

Lelantine plain, the, iv. 541. 

Lenaea, iv. 567. 

Leonidas of Tarentum, iil. 143. 

Leontiades, iv. 308. 

Leontiasis, iv. 302. 

Leontini, ili. 142, 410 8q. ; Iv. 339. 

Lepreum, iii. 354. 

Leprosy, iv. 302. 

Leptines, iv. 392, 466. 

Leroy- Beaulieu, i. 106 note. 

Lesbos, ii. 384 ; ili. 248 sq., 294, 
452; Iv. 309, 325, 432. 

pb il. 286 ; iv. 251, 330, 514, 
561. 

Leucon, iii. 363 ; iv. 462. 

Leuctra, 1. 73, 398, 4733 i. 3315 
ili. 260, 283 ; iv. pp. XXIX, XXXH, 
xlii, 221. 

Leutsch and Schneidewin, i. 357 
note, 448 note ; ii. 296 ; iii. 252, 
253, 271, 295, 299, 388, 406, 413, 
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Leutsch :— 

444, 449, 451, 461, 463, 481, 529, 
547 ; iv. 304, 322, 356, 414, 438, 
462, 484, 533- 

Libya, i. 315 note; Wi. 201, 452. 

Libyans, ii. 239, 245, 282, 294, 
371 5 Ul. 327, 393- 

Life, of a plant, ili. 475: of an 
animal consists in perception, 
not breathing, iii. 475, 603: mere 
life has in it rd xadcy and plea- 
surableness, iii. 187 sq.; human 
life in its best form comprises 
leisure, work, and recreation, 
ili. 442 sq.: importance of the 
first five years of, i. 351 Sq. 3 Iii. 
484: pastoral, i. 128 note: good, 
i. 68, 69: the most desirable 
for individuals and States, what, 
i. 298 sqq., 305; ill. 307-340: 
remarks on A.’s discussion of 
this question, i. 311 sq.: the 
political and practical, i. 303 
and note; ili. 320-340: the 
contemplative, i. 303 and note, 
306; iii. 320-340: life of a non- 
citizen forming no active part of 
a State, i. 302: of arms and mili- 
tary exercise, i. 309: advocates 
of spare or luxurious, ili. 352. 

Light-armed troops, iv. 540, 541, 
§42: not kept on foot in every 
Greek State, iv. 561: distin- 
guished from archers, iv. 543, 
§61 : combined with hoplites, iv. 
542, with cavalry, ibid.: mer- 
cenary light-armed, Iv. 541, 543. 

Like at variance with like, iv. 439. 

Lindau, iv. 97. 

Lion, the, iil. 522: the lions and 
the hares, iii. 243. 

Lipari islands, ii. 207, 246. 

Liturgies, 1. 536; ii. 353; ill. 231 ; 
iv. 336 sq., 389, 399, 467, 521, 
532) 533, 535, 540. 

Livy, li. 404, 406; ill. 327, 357, 420; 
iV. 252. 

Lobeck, iii. 517. 

Lochagus, ill. 169, 562. 

Locke, i. 233; ii. 116, 132, 168: 
on the origin of the hou seold, 
i. 37: on terminability of mar- 
lage, 1. 195 sq.: on slavery, 
i. 158. 

Locri, the Epizephyrian, ii. 227, 
285, 376, 377; iii. 292, 385; iv. 
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368, 374 Sq. : more strong 
than sme within the city, ii. 403. 

Locri, the Opuntian, iv. 375. 

Locrian error corrected by A, ii. 
377s 3793; lil. 600. 

Locris, ii. 170. 

Logistes, iii. 223 ; iv. §63. 
London, i. 310 note ; ii. 349, 355; 
iv. 392, 568: Roman, 111. 405. 
Lot, the, iv. 344, 385, 499 sq. 

537 sq.: an antidote to créns, 
lv. 306 : Hippodamus would sub- 
stitute election for, i. 382; ii. 

301 : Isocrates on, iv. 499: 
guard of thesubsequent dompesia 
at Athens, iv. 499: the use of 
the lot not approved by A. in 
appointmentstoimportantoffices 
even in democracies, iv. 344, 384 
sq., 403: use of, in gs woes 
ments to most offices demo- 
cratic, iv. 497: appointments to 
military offices could not well be 
made by lot, iv. 307, 537 sq: 
limited lot in oligarchy, 1v. 203, 
205, 499: lot in the appointment 
of priests, iv. 564. 

Lots of land, legislation to main- 
tain the original number of the, 
i. 375 Sq.; 11. 271, 38135 iv. 515: 
unequal lots often given in the 
foundation of colonies, ii. 283; 
iv. 337: the ‘original lot’ of 
land, ii. 285, 325: lots of land 
in the State of Plato’s Laws, i. 
200 Sq., 441 Sq.; I. 250, 314; 
ill. 391 sqq.; iv. 515 (see also 
Laws of Plato): in A.’s best 
State to be inalienable, ii. 325, 
and to consist of two portions, 
1. 332 Sq. 3; lil. 392 sq. 

Lotze, 1. 347. 

Louis XIV, iv. 453. 

Loulé, iv. 392. 

Lowell, Mr., 11. 403; iv. 222. 

Lucania, ill. 386 sq. ; iv. 374, 377: 
551. 

Lucca, iv. 214. 

Lucian, 1. 102, 175 note, 287 note: 
ill. 146, 301, 383, 519, 528 sq.: 
Iv. 208, 303, 471. 

Lucretius, i. 19; ii. 195, 320, 338; 
iii. 202, 276. 

Lucullus, ii. p. iv. 

Lusius, ili. 482. 

Luther, i. §59. 


LEU — 


Lutoslawski, iv. 284. 

Lutz, iv. 263. 

Lyceum, library of the, ii. p. v. 

Lycia, ili. 256, 273. 

Lycophron of Pherae, ili. 144, 477. 

Lycophron the sophist, i. 140, 389 ; 
ll. 299; iii. 205 sq., 234: his 
view of the function of the State, 
i. 71: possibly challenged the 
justifiability of slavery, li. 159. 

Lycosura, ili. 286. 

Lyctus, ii. 257, 347, 349, 353, 360, 


Lycurgus, i. 136 note, 176, 179 
note, 199 note, 203 note, 351 
note, 374; li. pp. xi note, xvili, 
272, 281, 285, 293, 322, 325, 328, 
331, 343) 344, 347-349, 351, 378 
Sq. 5 lll. 175, 320, 325, 387, 406, 
445, 472; Iv. 139, 166, 219, 252, 
447: admired by A., ii. 313, 322, 
yet regarded by him in the Con- 
stitution of the Lacedaemonians 
as the author of the Crypteia, ii. 
317, 326: date of his legislation, 
li. 322: Rhetrae of, iv. 252. 

Lycurgus the orator, iii. 390. 

Lydia, ili. 326, 394, 532; iv. 162. 

Lygdamis, iv. 346, 416. 

Lyncestae, iv. 430 sq. 

Lyre, iii. 551, 556. 

Lysander, 1. 399, 465 note; ii. 337, 
340-3432, 363; Ml. 163, 169, 310, 
447; iV. p. xxvi, 286, 287, 289, 
297, 330, 332, 352, 363, 368, 391, 
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Lysander of Sicyon, iii. 568. 
Lysias, i. 70, 135 note ; il. 307 ; iil. 
98, 150; iv. 334, 379, 500. 
Lysimachus, ili. 139. 
Lysippus, lii. 541. 


Macan, Mr. R. W., ili. 497. 

Macareus, ill. 452. 

Macaulay, Lord, i. 500 note; ii. 
188 ; lil. 21§, 283, 290, 351, 524; 
iv. 146, 221, 384. 

Macedon, i. 141, 278, 322, 328, 398, 
463 Sq-, 466, 467, 469-47 I, 473- 
478 5 11. 333, 349; ill. 327, 328, 
366; iv. 253, 315, 326, 357 358, 
425, 427, 430. 
acedonians, the, i. 374, 475 and 
note, 476 and note ; iii. 265, 274, 
365 5 Iv. 419, 508, 510, 515. _ 

velli, i. 358; iii. 357; iv. 
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161, 214, 307, 324, 360, 387, 423, 
424, 429, 470, 472, 475. 

Macmahon, Marshal, iv. 392. 

Madan, Mr. F., i. p. ix; i1. 60, 62. 

Madrid, iv. 454. 

Madvig, ii. 207, 270; iii. 117, 601 ; 
iv. 123. 

Maecenas, iv. 466, 470-472. 

Maesades, iv. 436. 

Magistracies, i. 446-449, 503, 509 
Sq-> 513, 514-518, 533, 535 Sq. ; 
iv. 236, 544, 547-568: ques- 
tions which may be raised with 
regard to, iv. 253, 254: what 
are and what are not magi- 
stracies, i. 514 Sq.; iv. 253, 255- 
258: list of, in 8 (6). 8, Iv. 5§47- 
568 ; remarks on the list, iv.547 
sq-, 566: classification of, i. 516; 
iv. §47 : necessary and higher, i. 
516 sq. ; Iv. 547, §48 : necessary 
and desirable, i. 515; iv. 253, 
261: important and minor, iv. 
268 : supreme over the constitu- 
tion, iv. 401 8q.: supreme, iv. 
402-405: specialized, 1.515,518 : 
local, 1. §15, 518: peculiar to 

icular constitutions, i. 515; 
lv. 254, 262: military, iv. 307, 
537 $4. §60-562: lucrative, iv. 
400: having to do with both the 
inception and the completion 
of measures, iv. §63: magistra- 
cies held by individuals and 
boards of magistrates, ili. 291 
$q., IV. 339, 341, 498, 502: A. 
makes all his magistracies 
boards, iv. §48: custom of mem- 
bers of a magistracy having 
a common table, iv. 502 sq. : 
organization of, i. 514-518; 
iv.253: inaristocracy, oligarchy, 
democracy, and polity, see these 
headings: differences between 
Greek and Roman practiceasto, 
iv. 547: sometimes unpaid, ii. 
366; iv. 228 (see Pay): the mode 
of appointing to, will differ in 
the case of important and minor 
magistracies, iv. 268: dangers 
attending popular election to, 
iv. 307, 342-344, 352: election 
to, by the tribes, not by the whole 
demos, recommended in a cer- 
tain case, iv. 343: qualifications 
tobe possessed by hoiders of the 
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Magistracies :— Magistrates, iil. 219, 299 OY 


supreme magistracies, iv. 402— 
405: appointment by lot, iv. 307, 
329: Isocrateson, see Isocrates: 
A. opposed to the use of the lot 
in appointments to important 
magistracies even in demo- 
cracies, iv. 344, 384 sq., 403: 
military magistracies could not 
well be filled by lot, see Lot: 

purchase of magistracies at 
Carthage, i. 367, 403: refusal 
of,iv.228: resignation of, ii. 357: 

cumulation of, li. 369, 403; iv. 
p. Xxx: in oligarchies, i ili, 291: 

restrictions on the repeated 
tenure of, iii. 136; iv. 253, 259 
S +4376 SQ 497 : amalgamation 
of, i. 515-517: great magi- 

stracies held for long terms, iii. 
245; iv. Pp. Xxx, 340: great 
magistracies held by individuals 
rarer in A.’s day than they had 
been, iv. 339: perpetual magi- 
stracies might exist in aristo- 
craciesand democracies, ili. 290: 

breaking-up of one magistracy 
into several, iv. 550 sq, 555: 

responsibility for evxogpia shoul 

be distributed between more 
magistracies than one, iv. 261 : 

magistracy to keep an eye on 
spendthrifts, Iv. 392 Sq., 547: 

magistracies and the delibera- 
tive in relation to the right of 
audit, iv. 562: all magistracies 
subject to audit at Athens, and 
indeed the posts of priest and 
envoy, iv. 562: execution of the 
sentences of magistracies, iv. 
557s8qq.: the growth of a magi- 
stracy in reputation or power 
might cause constitutional 
change, iv. 327, 330: magi- 
stracies as stepping-stones to 
tyrannies, 1. §43; iv. p. lxili, 339- 
341, 385, 417 Sq.: in large and 
small States, 1. 515-517; iv. 259- 
261: in the Lacedaemonian 
State, tl. 366; iv. 254 (see also 
Lacedaemonian State, King- 
ship, Senate, Ephorate): at 
Tarentum, iv. 536-538: at Car- 
thage, ii. 366, 367, 402-408 ; iv 
259 (see a/soCarthage) : in Xeno- 
phon’s Cyropaedeia, iv. 232. 


Iv. 253-268, 269, 270, 272, 2 
289: distinguished from dicasts 
(ii. 375; iii. 136, 299 sq.; iv.255), 
from members of the Boulé and 
the assembly (iii. 136; iv. 255), 
from priests (111.417; 1v.255 sq.), 
from envoys an eralds, iv. 
255 sq., from tenpéra, iv. 257, 
from dicasteries, iv. 472: Greek, 
had the power to impose money- 
fines, iv. 270: had _ special 
opportunities of shed itaban 
constitutions, iv. 307: USpts an 
nAeuvetia Of,” causes of constitu- 
tional change, iv. 297, 334: 
depredations by, on public and 
oiela property, iv. 297, 397Sq.- : 
ow to be prevented, iv. 395, 
397 sq.: perhaps corrupt be- 
cause ill-paid, iv. 398: com- 
petition of high magistrates for 
the favour of the people, iv. 351- 
353, 360 sq.: how magistrates 
should behave to those within 
and outside the viii 
i. 5333 iv. 279, 381 sqq.: 
‘neutral magistrate’, iv. 358, 

360, 361: the resignation of 
magistrates objected to by A., 
‘li. 357: announcement before 
magistrates of intended sales, iv. 
553 sq.: see also Magistracies. 

Magistratuum — ordo at Rome, 
lil. 169, 380; iv. 391, 498. 

Magna Moralia, il. p. x. 

Magnesia on the Maeander, iv. 
154, 233, 549. 

Magnesia ad Sipylum, iv. 542. 

Mago, ii. 406-408. 

Mahaffy, Prof.,i. 183 note, 335 note, 
368 ; ii. 163 sq., 419; Iv. 515. 

Mahomet, 1. 77. 

Mahometanism, i. 321. 

Mai, Cardinal, i. p. vii. 

Maine, Sir H., 1. 246. 

Maistre, J. de, 1. 210. 

Malays of Borneo, the head-hunt- 
ing, Ui. 328. 

Malis, i. 503; iii. 1403 Iv. 193. 

Man, erect attitude of, ii. 147: 
man and brute, I. 149 and note; 
ii. 391 note: more fully a poli- 
tical anima! than any gregarious 
animal, i. 30; 11. 389: ovvdvaote- 
xoy paddAoy fF wodtrixdy, ii. 395 : 
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Man :— 

a part of the State, ii. 396: 
supreme end of, not work but 
leisure, ii. 396: regarded by A. 
as wes rédos, NOt as To €xxarov 
réXos, il. 176. 

Manillius, iii. 595; iv. 331, 389. 

Mankind held by A.tohaveexisted 
from everlasting, ii. 256, 310; 
iii. 388 : earth-born myth of the 
origin of, ii. 309 sq.: destruc- 
tions of the human race, ii. 310. 

Mantineia, ii. 227 ; lil, 149 sq., 
355, 403, 558; iv. p. xiii, 241, 
327, 417, 422, 509, 511. 

Mantua, iv. 426, 485. 

Manuscripts of the Politics, the, 
See essays On, li. p. xli sqq. 5 iii. 
a vii 1 $94. ; also preface, i. p. vil 

critical notes, ii. 57-60: 
ayiibals of, ii. pp. xlviii note, 
xlix note ; iv. 707 sq. : 

Vatican Fragments, i. p. vii 
$q.; li. pp. xlii sq., I, liv, lv note, 
lix note ; iii. pp. x, xi, xx: 

complete MSS., two families 
of, their relation, ii. '. liisqq.,and 
comparative merits, ii. p. Iv sq. 
and notes; iii. p. xx: their dis- 
crepancies, ii. §7: some of them 
less easily explained than others, 
li. p. lviii sq. ; iL p. xix: 

t family. (m' = 1 M® P’), ii. 
p- xlili sq.: its use by critics, 
ll. pp. xliv, xlviil: its readings 
supplied by corrections in_P? 
and P*, ii. p. xliit note: M°, 
ii. pp. xliii, Ixi: P', ii. p. 
xliii_ and notes: independent 
tradition of, iii. p. xxi: conjec- 
tures in, li. pp. xliii note, Lx 
and note, 68; lii.p. xxi: readings 
of P' Ar., il. Br: Greek text (Tr) 
s by Vetus Interpres, see 
p. xli sqq., and Moerbeke, 
William of : 

second family (l* = P* * * 

etc.), ii. SP xlix: P®, ii. p. xix: 
li. 70: P®, il. p. xlix: 

Harl. 6874, i ii. App. A: Pt tis _ 

xlix, 59: O}, ii. p. xlix, §8 

Codex Hamilton, iii. 88: the sie 

variety of the second 
family (ii. pp. xliii, xlix and note, 

64-66) admits glosses, etc., into 

the text, ii. 69, 74,77 ; ili. 87, 108 
VOL. IV. 


4. 113; iv. 108, 115, 122, 125: 
other defects, iii. 120, 125; iv. 
89, 90, 92, 97, 110: 

faults of the MSS., ii. p. 1 sq. 
and notes—errors common to 
all and Y, ii. p. li and note; iii. 
p. ix sq.: some derived from 
an uncial archetype, i li. OI ; ee 
Pp. ix, 97: errors arising 
confusions of letters, iii. p. x94. 
from ambiguous contractions, ii. 
pp. 1, Ixiv, 81,845 iii. pp. xi-xiii ; 
iv. 108: from repetitions from 
context (esp. in II’), ii. 92, 304, 
335 ; lil. pp. xv—xvii, 102, 106, 107, 
108, 109, 127, 175, 230, 379 ; iv. 
87,89, 91,94, 97; 98, 99, 100, I12, 
115, 126, 130: corrections by 
revisers, li. P lili ; iii. p. xix sq. : 
admission o alternative readings, 
glosses, etc., into the text, ii. 69, 
81, 84, 280 ; iv. 99, 102 sq., 106, 
212, 559: interchange of similar 
words, ili. p. xvii sq., or syno- 
nyms, iii. p. xix; other causes 
of error, ili. p. xvii sqq. ; iv. 103, 
123: interpolations, it. p. lxvi: 
chasms in the text, ii. p.Ixvi; iii. 
P. xxii, 125, 453; iv. 112, 126, 131, 
134, 273, 4 sare 539: displace- 
ments, ii, p. Ixvi (see Trans- 
position in Gramm. Index): 
double versions, ii. p. Ixvi sq.; 
iv. 436: editor’s handiwork, see 
Politics of Aristotle: 

Il‘ to be preferred to 11’, ii. 
p. lv sqq.; 11. p. xx: Faults of 
11 correction of difficulties, ii. 
p. lvi sq. : admission of glosses 
and other additions into the 
text, iL p. lvii, 69, 71, 81, 83; 
iti. 98, 117, 120, 4243 iv. 120: 
omission of sentences, words, 
syllables, etc., ii. p. lvii sq. and 
notes, 72, 87; ili. p. vii sq., 89, 
9°, 93) 94, 97 Sq-, IOI, 102, 104, 
105, etc.: of 7, Kat, ‘and the article 
when repeated, iii. p. viii, 93, 
112; iv. 98 sq., 109. Faults of 
Ti*?— omissions, etc., iii. p. viiisq., 
97, 106, 1173 Iv. 90, 97, 111,122: 

value of reading of a single 
MS. (ii. p. Ixi; ili. p. xxi), of T, 
li. pp. Ixi, Ixv sq.: of M* PI 

against ri? or of PM* against 
P* 1", it. p. lix sq.; iii. p. xx: 
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Manuscripts :— 
of rP? against M®II*, iii. p. xx 
Sq.; Iv. 93, 114. 

Many, the, capabilities of, i. 254 
sqq.-, 448 note ; iii. 213-224: if 
not below a certain level of merit, 
capable critics of public service, 
when brought together ina body, 
i. 256: thought by some to be 
the fittest judges of clspues 
questions, iv. 181: fit only for 
collective political functions, 
such as deliberating and judging, 
1. 257 ; iv. 242: ‘wearers of the 
shoe’, i.258: characteristics of, 
Iv. 396, 5108q., 546 sq.: Plato 
on the many, iv. 510: stronger 
than the few and more easily 
contented, iv. 371: defeats of 
the few by the many, iv. 541: 
extreme poverty of, detrimental 
to democracy, iv. 533 : deprived 
of heavy arms by oligarchies 
and tyrants, iv. 422, 450, 456: 
hence must have possessed 
heavy arms, iv. 422: drivenfrom 
the central city by oligarchies 
and tyrants, iv. 422 sq., 450: 
kindly dealt with by the olig- 
archy of Elis, iv. 382: Diony- 
sius the Elder sought to win the 
many, iv. 475, 476. : 

Many-sidedness of character in 
antiquity, i. 348 note. 

Marathon, iii. 336, 4433 iv. 331. 

Marcia, iv. 434. 

Mardontus, i. 321 note. 

Mareotic lake, i. 317 note. 

Mariandynians, 1i. 316; iii. 393 
Sq.; iv. 210. 

Marie Antoinette, iv. 444. 

Marino, San, ill. 415; iv. 348, 
500. 

Marius, li. 342; iv. 388. 

Marquardt, i. 182 note. 

Marriage, origin andend of, ii. 105: 
why more than a temporary 
union, li. 106: in Greek States, 
I, 170 Sqq.; iii. pp. xl sq., xlii: 
Plato and marriage, see Plato: 
questions as to, not dealt with 
by A. 1. 183: regulation of, 
regarded by Plato and A. 
as the first step in educa- 
tion, i. 350; iii. p. xl: age of, 
1. 183 sqq-, 4445 ili. 458-467: 
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Plato on the age of marriage, 
see Plato: age of marriage in 
the Lacedaemonian State, se 
Lacedaemonian State: regula- 
tions as to the begetting of 
children, see Children : season 
of the year for, ili. 458, 468: 
marriage-feast, ili. 469 ; iv. 323: 
A.’s probable view as to divorce, 
i. 195 Sq.: unions recognized at 
Sparta during the first Mes 
senian War which were not re- 
cognized as legitimate after its 
close, iv. 368: see also Husband 
and wife, Children. 

Mars, ii. 320. 

Marsyas, iii. 558. 

Masinissa, iii. 386, 461, 523. 

Masistius, iv. 542. 

Maspero, i. 275 note; iil. 302, 
400; iv. 316. 

Massalia, 1. 224, 318 note; i. 
141; iv. pp. xxvi, xxx, Ue 
220, 240, 347-349, 369, 382, 545- 

an subject-matter of, 


1. 6. 

Matter, i. 16 sq., 21, 23 8q., 44- 
50, 57 sq-, 89 sq., 92, 483-485. 
Maximilian, the emperor, i. 102 

note. 

Maynenti, Jacobino dei, ii. 60. 

Mayor, Prof. J. B., iv. 490. 

Mayor, Prof. J; E. B. , iii. 431, 598. 

Mazaca, iv. 228 

Mean, the, iv. 204, 209: doctrine 
of, in the N icomachean Ethics 
and the Politics, ii. 388, 392. 

Medea, 111. 492. 

Medes, the, ili. 249, 267; iv. 435- 

Medici, the, iv. 339, 424. 

Medicine, the art of, ii. 398. 

Mediterranean, the Western, 1. 
170. 

Megabyzus, ili. 218. 

Megacles, iv. 375. 

Megacles of Mytilene, iv. 432. 

Megadorus, li. 284. 

Megalophanes, 1. 551. 

Megalopolis, i. 196 note; ii 23!, 
232; il. 151, 202, 342, 403, 415, 
602; iv. 280. 

Megara, ili. 244, 25 3, 267, 360, 411; 
iv. pp. xxv, li, Ixiv, 264, 265, 
301, 311, 313, 314, 336-338, 375 
378. 387, 444, 458, 531: the 
Sicilian, iv. 422. 
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Megasthenes, iii. 301, 382 sq.; iv. 


455- 

Megillus, i. 334; ii. 275, 358. 

Meier and Schémann, Iv. 362, 528- 
530, 555, 556. 

Meier, G. T., iv. 385, 395. 

Meineke, ii. 120, 240, 419 ; iil. 115, 
124, 144, 201, 275, 394, 424, 520, 
555» 5583 iv. 141, 380, 428. 

Meister, ili. 90; iv. 507. 

Meisterhans, ii. 53 note, 69, 74, 
82, 257, 292 sq. ; 111. 96, 99, 115, 
116, 120, 123, 126, 255, 275, 300, 
363 ; iv. 106, I10, 118, 423, 566. 

Melampus, iil. 272. 

Melanditae, iv. 436. 

Melanippides, iii. 556. 

Melanthus, iv. 419 sq. 

Melody, iii. §41, 549: three classes 
of melodies, i. 366, 369 ; iii. 560, 
562, 566: cathartic melodies, 
lii. §66 sq.: rhythm and, see 
Rhythms. 

Meltzer, ii. 239; 111. 202, 403, 407 ; 
iv. 172, 370, 486. 

Memnon, ii. 333- 

Memnon the historian, iii. 363; 
iv. 468, 471. 

Menage, ii. 204; iii. 321; iv. 118. 

Menander, i. 23, 101, 121, 173, 
502 note, 505; ii. 157, 159, 
160, 221, 224, 284; iii. 104, 
252, 313, 415, 424; iv. 285, 
507, etc. 

Menecles of Barca, iv. 217. 

Meno, li. 219, 220; iii. 172, 324. 

Mercenary soldiers, ili. 375; iv. pp. 
Ixiv Sq:; lxx, 305; 356, 358-360: 
mercenaries in light-armed and 
naval forces, iv. 541, 543, 544. 

Merchants, i. 101, 138, 403, 43I. 

Merivale, Rev. C., iii. 289, 400; 
Iv. 428, 451. 

Messana, iii. 154, 420. 

Messene, ili. 355; iv. 280. 

Messenia, i. 142; ii. 267, 330, 
360 ; ill. 273, 350; iv. 367, 369, 
370: slaves in, 11. 316. 

Messenian War, see War. | 

Messenians, i. 141 and note; iii. 
392 ; iv. 369. 

Metaphysics of Aristotle, iii. 103, 
184: compressed style of parts 
of the, ii. p.xxxix: displacement 
of Books M and N in some 
MSS. of the, ibid. 
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Meteorologica of Aristotle, i. 576 


sq. 

Method of studying the compound 
whole in its parts, ii. 101 sq. ; 
lil. 132: genetic, ii. 103 sq.: of 
setting forth two or more op- 
posite views, and then seeking a 
view which will harmonize them, 
1. 308, 480; ii. 133 sq., 187, 214, 
387 sq. ; 11. 1§2, 164: aporetic, 
1. 480 sq. ; 111. 498: see also Aris- 
totle. 

Methymna, i. 142, §44 note; iv. 
475- 

Metoeci, i. Io1, 231 and note, 
S11, 539; ill. 133, 182, 341-343, 
349, 362; iv. p. xxvill, 465, 495, 
514, 533: slave metoeci, 1. 231 
and note ; iii. 145 sq.: metoeci, 
aliens, and slaves necessary to 
Greek States, iii. 342 sq., 358 ; 
Iv. 514. 

Meton, ii. 295 

Metrocles the Cynic, ii. p. xxxvi. 

Metrodorus, ii. p. xi note. 

Metronomi, iv. 549. 

Metroum, iv. 555. 

Metternich, Prince, iv. 389. 

Meyer, E., ili. 203, 447; Iv. p. 
Ixvili note, 265, 517. 

Michael Ephesius, ii. p. iii note ; 
iv. 486. 

Micythus, iv. 465. 

Midas, king of the Lydians, iv. 


435- 

Midas, king of the Phrygians, iv. 
454 

Midias, iv. 177. 

Midwives, 111. 475. 

Milan, iv. 387, 473. 

Miletus, i. 531 notes ; ii. 2975 ili. 
244, 247, 248, 267; iv. pp. xiii, 
Ixvili, 243, 313, 314, 340 Sq.) 349, 
373, 418, 432, 560: its friend- 
ship with Chios, ii. 206. 

Milichus, iv. 461. 

Milk, i. 128; li. 173 sq.; iii. 479 
sq. : the milk of goats most used 
by the Greeks, ii!. 479; the milk 
of mares, ewes, cows, and asses, 
ibid. 

Mill, James, i. 500 note. 

Mill, J. S., i. 61 note, 268, 3725 
il. 179 Sq. 3; iv. 406, 

Milo of Crotona, iii. 5263; iv. 210. 

Miltiades, iii. 336 ; Iv. 423. 
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ae i. 91, 199, 3723 iii. 254, 


505. 

Mimnermus, ili. 553, 599- 

Minos, i. 575 note; li. 117, 347, 
351, 378, 379 ; iil. 384, 387, 600. 

Mirabean, i. 15. 

Mithridates I1 of Pontus, iv. 437. 

Mixo-Lydian mode, see Mode. 

Mnaseas, Mnasias, Mnesias, iv. 
108, 326. 

Mnason, Mneson, iv. 108, 326. 

Mnesitheus, iii. 469 ; iv. 476. 

Mode, musical, iii. 542, 561, 562, 
563: Dorian, i. 319 note, 364, 
367, 369; ill. 542, 543, 561, 
562, 565, 569, 570, 5715 Iv. 157: 
Aeolian (hypo-Dorian), iii. 542, 
562, 570: Phrygian, 1. 364, 367 ; 
lil. §42, 561, 569, 570: hypo- 
Phrygian, ill. §60, 561, 570: 
Lydian, i. 366 note, 369 note; 
iil, 543: mixo-Lydian, 1. 364; 
lil. 542, 543, 565, 568, 570; iv. 
158: Lydian high-pitched, iii. 
568, low-pitched, ibid. : Ionian, 
lili. 569: Ionian high-pitched, 
lii. 542, 543, low-pitched, iii. 
542, 543, 568; iv. 158: see also 
Harmonies. 

Moderately well-to-do, the, i. 454, 
469-472, 490, 499 sq. and notes, 
501, 502 note, 504, 508, 511 sq., 
525, §27; iv. pp. xv-xvii, Xxx, 
xxix, xlii1, xlix, li, lviti, 209-219, 
224 sq. 521 (see also péooe in 
Greek Index) : predominance of, 
favourable to polity, i. 501 Sq. ; 
Iv. 224 sq.: why their influence 
was valued by A,, i. 502 note; 
Iv. 209-219: less numerous in 
proportion to other classes in 
Greek than in modern States, 
but more military in character, 
1, 511: sometimes, however, 
more numerous than the poor 
or even the rich and the poor 

ut together, iv. p. xvi note: 
increase of, recommended, iii. 
245 ; Iv. 276, 394: hardly existed 
in small Greek States, iv. 211: 
their support gave stability to 
democracies, iv. 218: shared in 
office in democracies more than 
in oligarchies, iv. p. xlix, 218: 
often not conciliated in oligar- 
chies, iv. p. xxix. 


Moerbeke, ii, p. xliv note. 


Moerbeke, William of, a Flemish 
Dominican, Abp. of Corinth m 
1280-1 at the close of his life, 
ii. p. xliv; iv. 132: his Latin 
translation of the Politics pub- 
lished about 1260, ii. p. xliv: its 
character, ii. p. xliv sq.: based 
on a Greek text of the first 
family earlier, though not much 
earlier, than any complete text 
we possess, li. pp. xliv, xlv, |: 
MSS. of it collated, ii. p. xli, 60 
sqq.; iv. 708: Phillipps MS. ofit 
(z), 11. p. xlisq., 60 5 $qq.: 
MS. a, il. p.xli sq.: MS. o, it 61 
sq.: MS. y, ii. 62: Susemibl's 
text of his Latin translation, n. 
p. xli: his Latin translation 
divided in some MSS. ito 
seven, not eight, Books, ii. p. d 
note: Roger Bacon on bis 
translations, ii. p. xliv note: his 
imperfect knowledge of Greek, 
il, p. xlv and note, 95, 96: not 
certain in what sense the trans- 
lation of the Politics is his work, 
li. p. xliv note: its li 
ii. pp. xliv and note, xiv, xi 
note: its use by critics, it p 
xlvi sq.: it must not be over- 
valued, ii. p. xlvi sqq.: not 
always possible to say for cer- 
tain what the translator found 
in his text, ii. p. xlvi and note: 
translation not always equal 
literal, ii. p. xlvi and note, 67: 
Greek text used by him some- 
times corrupt, ii. pp. xlvil, ixv: 
sometimes he seeks to me 
defects in it by slight conjec 
tural alterations, ii. p. Ixiv ; 
Pp. XXv, 109, 115, 181, 396; WV. 
94: sometimes he renders mar- 
ginal glosses in place of the text, 
li. p. xlvii and note, 64, 76; i 
99 Sq., 103, 116, 122, 466; IV. 
91, 97, 103: other things which 
take from the value of the 
translation for critical purposes 
li, p. xlvil sq. and notes: Its 
laxities and blunders (ii. p. bw! 
sqq.), and its errors in the de- 
cipherment of the Greek text 
(1. p. Ixiv, 77, 80; iii. p. xx, 
97, 98, 104, 110, 123; iv. % 
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116, 119, 121, 129, 132) make 
its reproduction of the MS. or 
MSS. used imperfect (ii. pp. Lxi- 
Ixv), still it sometimes alone 
preserves the true reading, ii. 
p. Ixv: question what value 
should be attached to the un- 
supported testimony of the 
Greek text followed by it, ii. 
p. lxi: the translator often uses 
two different Latin words to 
render the same Greek word 
when it is repeated close to- 
gether (ili. p. xxiii ; iv. 110), and 
one Latin word to render two 
ties words occurring close 
t er, iii, p. xxiii sq.: in 
rendering Greek words: often 
selects a Latin word connected 
in meaning with the Greek, iii. 
p. xxiv: sometimes retains the 
case of the Greek, though in 
Latin it is wrong, lii. p. xxiv: 
sometimes renders Greek words 
by a Latin equivalent, some- 
times places them in_ his 
version untranslated, ii. 84: 
often omits words (ii. pp. xvi 
sq., Ixii, lxiii, 68, 72, 77, 78, 83, 
90 ; ili. 89, 98), or adds words, 
li. pp. xlvi sq., Ixii, lxiii, 63, 66, 
73 (fints), 80, 82, 83 pews 
go (ad virtutem); ii. 95 (et), 
100 (omnia), 109 (videfur), 118 
(et) ; iv. 87 (tamen), 89 (ef), 91 
(autemand et), 95 (substantiam), 
115 (autem), 128 (autem): often 
adds the auxiliary verb, ii. p. 
lxii note ; iv. 107: repeats pre- 
positions (ii. p. xii, 65 ; iii. 93, 
119; iv. 91 sq., 127), and adds 
them, ii. 64, 80, 81, 82, 94; iv. 
96, 125 sq.: generally fails to 


122: his voices (ii. p. lxiii, 83, 
89; ill. p. xxiv, IOI, 122; iv. 
98, 114, 123, 132), moods (ii. 
p- ixili, 64, ; iv. 89), tenses 
(ii. p. lxiii, 69, 72, 79, 82; iii. p. 
xxiv, 85 sq., 100, 106; iv. 89 
8q-; 97, 100, 113, I17, 122), 
numbers (iii. p. xxiv, 1003 iv. 
96, 107, 113, pal cases (ti. 87 ; 
lii, 118, 119, §71), and degrees 
of comparison (ii. 84, 89, 91; 
ili, Pp. xxiv, IIL5 iv. 92, 107) 
are often inexact, his genders 
sometimes so, iv. 128: he often 
makes the predicate agree in 
gender with the subject, ii. 86 ; 
iii, 103: he sometimes renders 
the participle by the indicative 
(111. 98, 109, 114; iv. 109), some- 
times by a substantive, iv. 88, 
108, 111, or a substantive by a 
participle, iv. 88, 131: renders 

xowwerngavras, etc., like rovs 
py) Kowvorngarras, iii. p. xxv, 125 
$q., 593: in rendering verbs com- 
pounded with a preposition often 
does not render the preposition, 
iii, 103; iv. 114: lax in his ren- 
dering of substantives ending in 


_ cia, iii, 1065 iv. 107, 116: ren- 


ders ré with the infinitive by the 
Latin infinitive, iv. 115, some- 
times however by a substantive, 
iv. 120 sq.: does not always 
adhere to the order of the words 
in the original, ii. p. Lxuii sq. : 
text of his translation some- 
times corrupt, iii. p. xxv, 95, 
103, 106, 117, 123 ; Iv. 90, 109, 
110, 113, 116, 117, 119, 120, 121, 
128, 129: emendations of it sug- 
gested, ii. 85, 93; lil. 117, 119, 
120; iv. 109, 110, 116, 117, 119, 
120, 121, 128, 129. 


Moeris, ili. 104. 

Molossians, iii. 265, 276; iv. 419, 
420, 447. | 

Mommeen, 1. 335 note, 349 note, 
377 5 N. 357, 407; Ml. 134, 202, 
243, 261, 268, 269, 283, 386; 
iv. 166, 218, 253, 354, 377; 389, 
390, 406, 516, 542, 543, 556, 562. 

Monarchy, i. 211-213, 494 and 
note, 502 note, 543; ii. p. xill; 
iii. 277 sq., 280, 285; iv. 156, 
192, 235: elective monarchy 


render re and ye and sometimes 
fails to render sep, ii. p. Ixii ; 
ill. 89, 97; iv. 90: interchanges 
yt, 8, and re (ii. p. lxiii, 63), and 
renders 7 by ef and xai by awit, 
li. p. xiii, 88 ; iv. 95, 98: often 
fails to render «ai, ili. 89, some- 
times does not render the arti- 
cle where we might expect him 
to render it, iv. 90, 96, 106, 109, 
III, 121, sometimes does not 
render & in cai... &, iv. 119, 
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in accordance with law, iv. 
207: hereditary, not rejected 
by A., iii. 289: causes of the 
fall of monarchies, i. 541 
sqq.; iv. 278, 296, 413, 424- 
446: causes of attacks on mon- 
archs, iv. 424-439: classified, iv. 
425, 426, 435: attacks on mon- 
archs prompted by hostility on 
principle to the absolute rule of 
one man not noticed by A., iv. 
438: some successful attempts 
on the lives of monarchs in the 
fourth century B. C. enumerated, 
iv. 425: means of preserving 
monarchies, i. 542-547 ; iv. 446— 
477: see also Kingship, Tyranny. 

Money, origin of, ii. 184: com- 
modities used as, ii. 185: 
characteristics which they 
should possess, ii. 184 sq.: 

makes the ier kind bi 

nuatiorexn possible, ii. 186: 

scial value Of li, 391 note: 
interest on, A.’s view of, ii. 
196, 201 sq.: the best custo- 
dians of, iii. 233 sq.: love of, 
1. 130 note, 200, 

Monopolies in ancient Greece, ii. 
206 sq., 208. 

Monro, Mr. D. B., iii. 542; iv. 
481 sq. 

Montaigne, 1. 185, 190. 

Montecatino, ii. 129; ili. 92, 166, 
230. 

Montenegro, ii. 138. 

Montesquieu, iv. 429. 

Month, first and seventh days of 
the, iv. 303 sq. 

More, Sir T., i. 179 note. 

Morel, ii. 294; ii. 86, 87, 90, 101 ; 


iv. 142. 

Morley, Mr. J., i. 440 note, 488 
note ; Iv. 383. 

Mother and child, 1. 175 sq. 

Miilinen, von, iv. 384. 

Miiller, A.,ii1. 153,159,555; iv. 399. 

Miiller, C., 11. 232; iv. 362. 

Miiller, C. O., Iv. 337. 

Miller, E., 111. 539. 

Miller, Prof. Max, ii. 116. 

Mullach, ii. 287; ili. §95. 

Mundo, De, falsely ascribed to 
A,, ili. 344. 

Muretus, iii. 121. 
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Musaeus, iii. 533. 

Muses, the, ill. §56; iv. 482. 

Music made a subject of education 
by the ancients with a view to 
training the young to use letsure 
aright, i. 355 sq., 3595 ii. 511- 
518: sree why it should be 
studied discussed, i. 359 sqq.;__ 
lil. §27 sqq.: a source of recrea- 
tion and pleasure, L 361 9q.; 
lil. §33 Sq.: power to influence 
the character, i. 362 sqq.; iil 
536-545: its study is of use 
with a view both to virtue and 
to the best life, iii. 503: may 
contribute to intellectual virtue, 
ill. 529: why and how the young 
should learn the practice of 
music and by the use of what 
instruments and melodies, L 
364 sq., 365 sq-; iii. 545-562, 
571-573: many uses of mus«, 
1. 366, 368, for education, i 
562, for the purging of the 
emotions, ili. 561-567, for the 
intellectual use of leisure, i. 
442, 561 sq., 566, and for recrea- 
tion, iii. 566: the earliest means 
of training the young to find 

leasure in the exercise of virtue, 

1. 368; iii. p. xliv, 538: akin to 
the soul, iil. 545 sq.: able to 
produce feeling even without 
the aid of melody and rhythm. 
1. 362 and note; ili. 537: some 
connected skill in music with 
military prowess and thought 
that music cured diseases, il 
515: music that is merely for 
pleasure, iii. 556, 557: music 
grouped with sleep, conviviality, 
and dancing, iii. 528: singing 
and playing usually combined 
in Greece, iii. 546: A. less 
favourable than many to the 
playing of adult citizens, ii. 
§48: rejects the cithara in the 
education of the young as well 
as the avAds, ill. 551 sqq-: 
agonistic music, iii. 550, $51, 
557,558: feats of musical execu- 
tion, 111. §51: effect of music on 
animals, ili. §51: specialists in 
music and philosophers who 
have received a musical training 
distinguished, iii.5 59sq.,562,569. 
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Musicanus, i. 112 note, 140; ii. 
299. 

Musurus, iti. 101. 

Mycenae, iil. 259, 274. 

Myconus, ili. 3513 iv. 553, 565. 

Myletidae, iv. 331. 

Myron, iv. 485: Myron, his grand- 
son, iv. 485. 
Myscellus, iii. 396. 

Mysteries, Eleusinian, ili. 452. 

Myths, ti. 319 sq. ; 

Mytilene, 1. 466; ii. 384; ii. 96, 
249, 269 sq., 556; Ww. 232, 325 
8Q- 327, 349; 379, 422, 427, 
432 sq. 


Naples, iv. 214. 

Napoleon, iv. 369, 406, 473. 

Napoleon III, iv. 392. 

Nature, i. 16-39, 49, 134 sq, 
139, 203 8q., 331, 485 sq., 
491, 549, 5553 iil. 341, 511, 

71: completed and imitated 
y art, 1. 20; iil. 498: gui- 
dance of, accepted by A., 
iti. 436, 458 : some principles 
hold good both in art andi 
nature, ili. 440 sq.: brings the 
best, i. 19; ii. 120: misses her 
mark more often in respect of 
the body than the soul, ii. 147 
sq.: connected with order and 
proportion, i.20sq.: gives things 
to those who can use them, 1. 
21: makes things to suit one 
purpose, not more than one, il. 
109: exceptionstothisrule, ibid.: 
moves in a circle according to 
Heraclitus, iv. 485: products of, 
their characteristics, i. 20 sq 
122 sq.; ili. 369 sq., 372 sq.: 
things existing by nature and 
things existing by convention, i. 
25: criteria of the natural, i. 25, 
389: criteria used by A., 1. 25 
8q.; li. 135, 140: pleasure which 
ae by nature is common to 
all, iii. 535: failure to attain 
ae piness may be due to a 
ect either of nature or of 
eae lil, 423: nature one of 
the sources of virtue, ii. 429: 
nature, habit, and reason must 
be harmonized with each other 
and be adjusted to the best end, 
ili, 454: nature (or essence) of 
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a thing distinguished from its 
accidents, ili. 535. 

Nauck, 11. 358; 111. 188, 246, 272, 
592, 594; iv. 180. 

Naucratis, ii. 207. 

Naupactus, ill. 90; iv. 417. 

Naxos, i. 525 note ; iv. p. xlii, 346, 
349, 382, 433. 

Neapolis, iil. 404. 

Nearchus, i. 319 note. 

Necessary, the, comes first, that 
which is for weli-being after- 
wards, i. 356 note; ii. 104, 119: 
three kinds of, 1. 17: the con- 
ditionally necessary, i. 17Sq.; iii. 
425 (see also Conditions): its 
contrast with the noble, i. 113- 
115, 517; il. 162: necessary 
work may become noble if done 
for a noble end, i. 355; iii. 438 
sq.: the opposites of that which 
is necessary, iv. 165 sq.: con- 
nexion of the necessary and the 
natural, i. 18; ii. 135. 

Necessity, i. 17 sq.; ii. 162: 
origin of the household and the 
mods in, i. 104. 

Neleidae, iv. 349, 432. 

Neleus, 1i. pp. ii! note, v, vi. 

Neophron, 11. 367. 

Neoptolemus, iv. 420. 

Nero, ili. 404 ; iv. 461. 

Nestor, ii. 257; lil. 299, 436. 
Nettleship, Mr. R. L., i. p. x, §2 
and notes, 363 note; iii. p. iii. 

Newton, Mr. C. T., ii. 170. 

Nicanor, i. 473, 474) 475: 

Nicias, 1. 470; lil. 233, 429, 472; 
iv. 496. 

Nickes, iv. 347. 

Nicocles, i. 277 note, 547 note ; li. 
403, 407 ; ili. 186, 257; iv. 420, 
429, 454, 467- ~469. 

Nicocreon, iv. 429. 

Nicomachus, i. 466. 

Nicomenes, i. 227 and note. 

Niebuhr, i. 15 ; iv. 207. 

Niemeyer, iv. 133, 390. 

Nireus, iti. 144. 

Nobles, position in early Greece 
of the, iv. p. xxviii: Macedonian, 
iv. 453: Roman, iv. 411, 543. 

Ndéldeke, iv. 434, 437- 

Nome, Arabian, of Egypt, iv. 304 

Nomophylakes, iv. in 566, § 

(see gis Laws of Plato). 
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Norden, Prof., iv. 100. 

Notables, the, iv. 299, 521: their 
growth in reputation or power 
might cause constitutional 
change, iv. 327, 330: by what 
laws could the rise of discords 
and rivalries among them 

revented? iv. 388: disliked 
Peing ruled by their inferiors, 
iv. 397: most conspiracies 
against tyrants planned by, iv. 
423, 450: tyrants made war on 
them, iv. 423, 474. 

Notium, iv. 317. 

Numa, ii. p. xiv; Iv. 310, 523. 

Nuremberg, ili. 351. 


Oasis, the Great, iv. 331. 

Oberhummer, iv. 251, 561, 564. 

Odrysae, iii. 301; iv. 425, 436, 437. 

Odysseus, ili. 509; iv. 180. 

Odyssey, ii. 239; ill. 331, etc. 

Oeantheia, iv. 272, 507. 

Oeconomics, the, falsely attributed 
to A., i. 175 sq.: First Book 
of, 1.175 sq., 181; il. pp. x, Xxxiv 
note, 106, 132, 164, 166, 198, 
224 Sq.; ili. 172, 187, 374, 393 
sq-, 395, 477: Second Book of, 
i. 134, 192 note; ti. 198, 204; 
lll. 180. 

Oeniadae, ill. 399. 

Oenoe, lil. 419. 

Oenophyta, battle of, iv. 300. 

Oenotnia, 1. §75 note ; ili. 386 Sq. 

Offences, classification of, 11. 299 


Osis, Dr., i. 10 note; 11. 162, 173; 
Iv. 163. 

Olbius, i. 448 note. 

Old age, ii. 337; ill. 379. 

Oligarchy, 1. 96, 98-100, 196 note, 
203, 212-225, 232, 390 sq., 398 
Sq-, 403, 415-417, 431 note, 432, 
446, 470 sq., 488 sq., 491-501, 
503 sq., 508, 512 sqq., 520 sq., 
524, 526-529, 533-541, 553s 505" 
568; ii, 300, 301, 327, 365, 
366, 392-394; lil. pp. xxix, xxxiv, 
132, 139, 140, 147, 153, 155, 
177, 191, 192, 196-199, 219 sq., 
370; iv. p. xiv and notes, 140, 
145, 147, etc. : Plato’s account 
of, in the Republic, i. 415 sq.; iv. 
p- xxxiv sq.: Polybius on, ii. 
p. xii: studied by A. in its 


declining days, iv. p. xxvii sqq.: 
definition of, L 247; iv. 408: 
A. ’s theory of, i iV. PDP. XXXIV-XxxVvi: 
according to him makes wealth 
its end (iii. 287 iv. p. xxxiv 
8q-, 421), and its standard m 
a ome iv. p. xxuV 
Sq 703: this account of it 
not ways adhered to by hm, 
He a XXXiV Sq., 421: said tobe 
ned by birth, wealth, and 
zllate iv. 503: ‘culture some- 
times made by A. a note of 
oligarchy, sometimes of ans- 
tocracy, il, 232: usually the 
rule of a minority, iv. 182, 538, 
but not always, iv. 300: a de 
viation-form of aristocracy, bat 
sometimes said to bea deviation- 
form of the so-called aristocracy, 
iv. 195 sq.: based on a mistake 
as to what is _just, 1 247 5 
lii. 198 sq.; iv. 283: not by 
nature, ii, 119; iv. 223: like 
democracy, a divided tyranny, 
iv. 146, 443: measures common 
to tyranny and, iv. 421 sqq: 
oligarchies got rid of over- 
powerful individuals, iii. 244: 
identified in Athenian opinion 
with the rule of persons, not 
law, i11. 280: in oligarchies the 
moderately well-to-do class 
shared in office less than m 
democracies, iv. p. xlix, 218: 
under what circumstances m 
place, i. 501: more in place mn 
the early than in the later days 
of Greece, iv. p. xxvii sq. yet 
even then often oppressive, Iv. 
Pp. xxviii sq.: effect of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War upon, iv. p.xxix: 
oligarchy in the Greek world 
from the end of the Pelopon- 
nesian War to the time of 
Alexander, iv. p. xxix: place of, 
in the succession ofconstitutions 
in Greece, 1. 503 sq. ; iii. 2875q.: 
more kinds than one of, some 
more moderate than others, L 
494 Sq., 540; il. p. xxiv; iv. PB 
xxi, 235 : causes of the existence 
of more kinds than one, i. 548; 
iv. 171 sqq.: moderate olig- 
archy, 1. 510 and note, 517, 
548; iv. p. xviii, 216 sq.: ex 
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treme, iii. 502; iv. 251: where 
in place, i. 222, 496, 548; iv. 
153 Sq., 222, 223, 540: its cha- 
Facteristics, i. 330, 496, 513, 544; 
ii. 277, 358 sq. ; j IV. p. Xxvil, 183: 
apt to pass into tyranny, lv. 
345: A.’s classification of the 
kinds of, i1i.197 ; Iv. pp.xxi-xxiv, 
171, 363 sq., 488 sq.: oligar- 
chies in which law is supreme, 
ili. 212; iv. 190: (1) the first 
kind of, iv. p. xxi sqq., 183, 190, 
202, 222, 300, 384, 512, 538: 
its merits and defects, iv. p. 
xxii: its difference from the 
polity, iv. 538: the deliberative 
In, iv. pp. xxi Sq., xxxii, 227, 
246: the magistracies in, iii. 
291 ; IV. pp. xxi Sq., xxx Sq., Xxxii, 
351, §12: the judicature in, iv. 
PP. XXxli, xxvii, xxxii sq.: under 
t circumstances oligarchy 
is at its best and worst, iv. p. 
Hie Sq. : remarks on A.’s view, 
. xx sq.: (2) the second, 
third, and Tour kinds ae iv. 
Xxlll sq., 183, 190 ow 
blipurchics ruled b ae pass 
into absolute oligarchies, iv. 305: 
when the rich increased 
wealth but not in numbers, a 
dvueacreia often resulted, iv. 306: 
the change from absolute olig- 
archies into oligarchies ruled 
by law, iv. 365 : (3) the ultimate, 
iv. p. xxiil, 443: under what 
circumstances each kind is in 
place, iv. 223, 540: other kinds 
of, incidentally noticed in the 
Politics, iv. pp. xxiv-xxvil, 233, 
363 sq.: virtual oligarchies, iv. 
184: forms of oligarchy not 
noticed by A., iv. p. xxvii: 
organization of Greek olig- 
archy: I. the privileged class 
in, iv. pp. xxix-xxxi, 383 sq., 
405; » 411: might be marked out 
either (1) by birth, iii. 133; iv. pp. 
XXIV-XXVil: OF (2) by the posses- 
sion of a property-qualification, 
moderate or high, ili. 132; iv. 
pp. xxv-xxvil, 278, 282, 345, 
363 5q., 389: if high, either 
alone or in combination with 
some other qualification, such 


as birth or election by the 
privileged class, iv. pp.xxv—xxvii, 
or abstinence from certain occu- 
pations, ill. 132, 178 ; iv. p. xxi, 
544: or (3) by membership of 
certain clubs (see Clubs): the 
privileged class might be fixed 
in number or it might not, iv. 
p. Xxv sq. : its recruitment from 
the non-privileged class, iv. p. 
xxix 8q-, 344 Sq., 348, 381-383, 
540, 544 sq.: usually, but not 
always, less numerous than it, 
lv. p. xxl, 182, 300, 538: should 
be stronger than it, iv. 182: 
should not be too narrow, iv. p. 
xxIX $q., 405: its members 
should be placed on a level as 
far as possible, iv. p. xxx, 357, 
383 sq., 538: an oligarchy 
should not be created within 
the oligarchy, iv. p. xxx, 358: 
it should be well prepared aby 
training for its position, not, as 
it often was, both luxurious and 
grasping, iv. p. xxx, 204: the 
sons of its members should be 
taught to serve as light-armed 
(a novel suggestion), iv. 544: 
it should not claim a monopoly 
both of office and of honour and 
profit, iv. p. xxxi, 279: ma- 
gistracies supreme over the 
constitution should be confined 
to the privileged class, iv. 401 : 
its members should not be 
allowed to do what they please, 
iv. 496: spendthrift ways of life 
should be checked, iv. 392, 
488, 515: inheritances should 
pass by kinship and not by gift 
or bequest, ll. 3275 IV. 394, 
400 sq.: feuds within it should 
be composed, iv. 278, 321 sqq., 
388 sq.: II. the deliberative in 
Greek oligarchy, i. 513 sq.; Iv. 
245 8q., 250-253, 491: a delib- 
erative assembly with a high 
property-qualification existed in 
some oligarchies, iv. p. xxxil 
8q., 246, 364, in others an elec- 
tive deliberative body, iv. 
xxxii, 246: a Boulé might exist 
in an oligarchy, iv. 262, or 
probuli, iv. 251, or a Boulé and 
probuli, iv. 263: in others de- 
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liberative authority fell to the 
magistrates, iv. p. Xxxil Sq., 
237, 250-25 3, 364: in oligarchies 
the power to punish with death 
or exile fell to a few, iv. 206, 
239, 354: the demos should be 
associated in the deliberative 
with the privileged class, but in 
a carefully guarded way, iv. 
227, 250-253: III. the magistra- 
cies in Greek oligarchy, iv. 491 : 
often held for long terms or 
even for life, iv. p. xxx, 254: 
cumulation and repeated tenure 
often permitted, iv. p. xxx: rule 
that father and son or more 
brothers than one should not be 
in office at the same time, iv. 
347 sq.: in some oligarchies 
several great offices held by one 
man, iii. 291; iv. 391: a single 
magistracy or magistrate some- 
times possessed immense pow- 
ers, iv. 239 sq.: sometimes a 
single supreme magistrate at 
the head of the State, iv. 289: 
appointment to magistracies in 
oligarchies, iv. pp. xiv, xxi- 
XXVil, 194, 203, 205, 351 sqq.: 
the magistrates sometimes here- 
ditary, iv. p. xxx, 183, 191, 203, 
364: usually appointed by elec- 
tion on the ground of wealth, 
Iv. p. xXlv, 194, 203: some 
appoint out of some in oligar- 
chies, iv. p. xiv, 183: in most 
oligarchies the magistrates were 
elected by the class which was 
- eligible for the magistracies, iv. 
351, but in some they were 
elected by the demos or the 
hoplites, 1. 510; iv. p. xxvii, 
351 Sq., 409, 511: sometimes 
the magistrates were self-elec- 
tive, iv. p. xiv note: sometimes 
appointments were made by lot, 
lv. 203, 205, 499: the atten- 
dance of the magistrates some- 
times enforced at elections by 
the Heliaea, iv. 288: eligibility 
to the most important offices 
sometimes confined to a part 
only of the privileged class, iv. p. 
XXX, 358: magistracies supreme 
over the constitution should be 
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confined in oligarchies to the 
privileged class, but not lucra- 
tive magistracies, iv. 400-403: 
the tenure of high offices should 
be connected with the discharge 
of costly eee iv. 395, 540 
45 sq.: the magistrates s 
= derive illicit gain from hold- 
ing office, iv. 395: im many 
oligarchies the magistrates were 
forbidden to engage in money- 
making occupations, iii, 178 ; Iv. 
486 sq.: IV. the judicature m 
Greek oligarchy: in some olig- 
archies consisted of the magi- 
strates or some of them, iii, 140; 
iv. p. xxxli Sq., 2373 m 
there were dicasteries composed 
either of members of the pnivi- 
leged class or of rich and poor, 
the rich however being forced 
by fines to attend and the poor 
not, iv. p. XXxlil, 201, 249: I 
others there were dicastenes 
membership of which was not 
confined to the class eligible for 
office (i. 510; iv. p. xxvii, 353 
sq.), in others the dicastenes 
were organized as in an aristo- 
cracy, iv. 354, 491: see also Ww. 
274, 323: : 
weak points of oligarchy, 1. 
Pp. xxix—xxxl, x0xdi sq., 275-280, 
295-333» 344-365, etc.: often 
over-despotic, iv. p. xxx, 363, 
weak in light-armed troops, 1. 
p. xxxi, 345, 540-544, financially 
weak, iv. p. xxxi: faults in the 
organization or treatment of the 
privileged class :—the privileged 
class too small, iv. p. xxix Sq, 
405, or untrained, iv. p. xxx, 204: 
its members not placed on a 
level, iv. p. xxx, 383 sq.: an olig- 
archy sometimes created witb- 
in the oligarchy, iv. p. xxx, 358: 
narrowing of the oligarchy, w. 
p. xxx, 354: the privileged class 
allowed too much freedom, Ww. 
142, 496, 515: faults in the 
treatment of the demos :—the 
many disarmed or expelled from 
the central city, iv. p. xxxi, 229, 
422: oppressed and ill-used, iv. 
345, 422: hindered in their 
occupations, iv. 510: oaths 
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Oligarchy :— 
taken in some oligarchies to do 
ill to the demos, iv. 409: often 
no provision made for the ad- 
mission of deserving members 
of the demos to the privileged 
class, iv. 344 sq.: the demos 
sometimes admitted in too 
wholesale a way, iv. 360, 540, 
544 sq.: oligarchy specially 
liable to overthrow, 1. 528: 
much exposed to araats, iv. 
292: most oligarchies short- 
lived, but some long-lived, iv. 
477: Greek States in which 
oligarchy long held its ground, 
iv. p. Xxxi sq.: its strong points, 
iv. p. xxxill sq. : 
causes of change in oligar- 
chies, i. 528; iv. p. xxix sqq., 
276 sq., 296, 314, 319, 344-365, 
395, 406 sq., 487 sq.: Plato and 
A. on the causes of change in, 
iv. 345, 487 sq.: means of pre- 
serving, 1. 530-538; iv. 278 sq., 
381-413: the laws of an, must 
not be made as oligarchical as 
possible, i. 537 sq., 548; iv. 279, 
406-408 : the kind of education 
likely to preserve an, sce Edu- 
cation : how oligarchies should 
treat the privileged class, iv. 
279, 357) 383 sq. 538: how 
they should treat the demos, iv. 
227, 250-253, 279, 344 sq., 348, 
381-383, 401 sq., 540, $44 Sq.: 
how they should treat the poor, 
iv. 399-401: they should con- 
ciliate the moderately well-to-do 
class, iv. p. xxix, 224: those who 
wish the constitution well should 
be stronger than those who do 
not (see Constitution) : 
oligarchy in Thessaly, iv. 
540: at Thebes, iil. 178; iv. 
544 sq.: at Larissa Abydos and 
the Pontic Heracleia, i. 510; iv. 
347-349 351-353, 354, 360 sq. 
(see also these names): at 
Apollonia on the Ionian Gulf 
and Thera, iv. 160 (see also 
these names). 
Olympia, i. 102 ; iti. 526; iv. 457, 
470. a7 
Olympian, the epithet, iii. 424, 
496. 
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Olympias, iii. 563, 570. 

si festival, the, ii. 296; iii. 
526. 

Olympic victors, iv. 428: list of, 
iii. 526. 

Olympieum at Athens, iv. 458: 
at Megara, iv. 458. 

Olympiodorus, i. 576 sq.: another, 
Iv. 542. 

Olympus, the melodies of, i. 362; 
lll. 536 sq. 

Olynthus, i. 155; ili. 600; iv. 315 
sq., 428, 516. 

Oncken, il. 316, 354; iv. 472. 

Onesicritus, i. 112 note, 1 40; 11.299; 
iii. 160, 509. 

Onomacritus, ti. 377-379, 385. 

Onomademus, iv. 386. 

Onomarchus, iv. 326. 

Oracle, ili. 412, 464 sq.; iv. 166, 
332, 478, 483: see also Delphi. 
Orators, the Attic, ii. 381; iii. 483; 
iv. 179: the orators at Athens 
mostly no longer the generals 

of the State, iv. 340. 

Orchomenus in Arcadia, iv. p. 
XXX]. 

Orchomenus in Boeotia, i. 317. 

Orestes, iv. 432. 

Oreus, iii. 141; iv. 193, 307, 308. 

Orgilaus (Orsilaus ?), iv. 323 sq. 

Orkneyman, the, i. 172. 

Orleans, Philippe Egalité, Duke 
of, iv. 443 Sq. 

Oropus, iii. 418. 

Orphan heiresses, iv. 325, 401: 
laws as to the disposal of, in 
masriage vary with the consti- 
tution, iv. 142: in the Lacedae- 
monian State, i. 177; 1. 314, 
327 sq.: at Gortyna in Crete, 1i. 


345. 
Orpheus, ili. 388. 
Orphic teaching, 11. 176. 
Orthagoras, iv. 478. 
Orthagoridae, iv. 478. 
Orus, ili. 387. 
Ostracism, ii. 300 ; iii. 244 Sq.; iv. 
298, 498. 
Otanes, iv. 498. 
Overbeck, iii. 216, 510, 541. 
Oxylus, iv. §15. 


Paestans, the, 1. 256 note. 
Pagasae, ili. 247; iv. 470. 
Palaestrae, iv. 452. 
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Palamedes, iii. 388. 

Pallas, freedman of the emperor 
Claudius, 1 ii, 224. 

Pallene, iv. 516. 

Pallene, an Attic deme, iii. 207. 

Pamphilus, iti. 510. 


Panaetius, ili. 591, 593,595; iv. 339, 
418, 486. 
Panathenaea, ili. 525, 532, 567. 
Pancration, 111. 525, 527. 
Pandolfo of Siena, iv. 429. 
Panticapaeum, iv. 444, 477. 
Papacy, the, i. 329. 
Pape-Benseler, iv. 108, 111, 119, 
124, 379, 431, 433, 437- 
Paphlagonia, ili. 394. 
Papyri, pene Iv. 515. 
Parker, Mr. H,, tii. 509. 
Parmenio, iv. 472. 
Paros, iv. 561. 
Parrhasius, i. 102 note; 
539- 
Parron, see Greek Index. 
Part of the State, see State. 
Partheniae, iii. 181; iv. 367 sq. 
Pastime, see Play. 
Pastoral life, see Life: farming, 
ii. 199. 
Patrae, i lll. 397. 
Pattison, Rev. Mark, i. p. x; li. 210, 
216, 299; iii. 194, 520. 
Paul, ‘St, il. 242 ; ili. 242. 
Pausanias, the victor at Plataea, 111. 
447; Iv. 287, 370, 392, 467. . 
Pausanias, the Lacedaemonian 
king, an opponent of Lysander, 
i. 4473; Iv. 368. 

Pausanias, the murderer of Philip 
of Macedon, iv. 428, 474. 

Pausanias, the writer, li, 118, 232, 
381; ll. 276; iv. 308, 369, 
420, 485. 

Pauson, 1. 364, 460 note; iii. §41. 

Pay, for the assembly, iv. pp. xli, 
xlvii-l, 229, 335-338, 344, 397; 
497 Sq-, 502, 529, 530-536: for 
the dicasteries, i lv. p. xlvii, 229, 
336, 338, 397, 497 sq., 502, 529, 
531-536: for the magistracies, 
li. 366; iv. p. xlvii, 497 sh 502: 
for the Boulé, iv. pay 
sometimes confined ce epue 
éxeAnoiat and to some only of 
the magistracies, iv. 502 sq. 

Pazzi, iv. 424. 

Pearson, Mr. A. C., ili. 543. 


ili. 216, 
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Peasants, iv. 292, 492, 508, 513, 


515. 

Pectis, iii. 556. 

Pedieis, iv. 34l, 514. 

Pegae, iv. 265. 

Peiraeum, ili. 392. 

Peiraeus, 1. 103, 222, 317, 318 note, 
337 and note, 380, 382, 524; 
207, 295 ; lil. 357, 360; Iv. 17} 
317, 422, 530, 548, 549. 

Peirene, iii. 400. 

Peisander, iv. 333. 
Peisistratidae, i. 231 ; iii. 181; iv. 
423, 426, 427, 443, 457, 458. 

Peisistratus, 1. 543; il. 359; 
183, 267; iv. p. kxvi, 174, 178, 
299, 332, 339, 342, 346, 32 
375, 389, 393; 416, 418, 422, 
423, 448, 458, 466, 470, 471, 
474-476, 479 Sq-, 509, 514, 525, 
535 : may have built the Olyn- 
pieum at Athens partly to ot- 
shine Megara, iv. 458. 

Pelasgus, iv. 415, 419. 

Pella, i. 463 note, 466, 467; it 
3995 iv. 214. 

Pellene, ili. 402, 415 ; iv. p. Xxxil. 

Pelopidas, i. 142 ; iil. 423; iv. 221, 
340, 467, 

Peloponnesus, i. 101, 126 note, 
141, 196 note, 314 note, 44], 
4733; lil. 150, 151, 204, 271, 
273) 353, 364, 472; iv. 509. 

Peltastae, iv. 542 sq. 

Penestae, ii. 315; iv. Pp. Ixiv. 

Pentacosiomedimni, iti. 224. 

Pentathlon, iii. 525. 

Pentheus, i. 277. 

Penthilidae, iv. 349, 432, 433- 

Penthilus, iv. 433; » 473- 

Penthilus, son o Orestes, iv. 432. 

Perdiccas, 1. 466. 

Pergamon, i. 463; iv. §53 : library 
of, ii. p. vi: royal house of, iv. 


443. 

Periander of Ambracia, iv. p. xWy, 
329 $q., 427, 450. 

Periander of Corinth, 1. 536 note, 
545 5 lll. 2475 Iv. 329, 396, 422, 
424, 442, 450, 451, 2 458, 1 459, 4° 
479: sought to make his sub- 
jects busy and poor, and often 
made war, iv. 450, 458. 

Pericles, 1. 227, 306 note, 307; 
360 note, 380, 382, 385 and 
note, 386, 475 ; li. 152, 295, 375; 
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Pericles :— 
lit. 154, 167, 168, 210, 244, 245, 
496, 505, 521; Iv. pp. xliii, li, 
340, 378, 402, 407, 408, 451, 
495, 500, 532, 543: conception 
of om in his Funeral Ora- 
tion, iv. 495. 

Perinthus, i. 317, 336 note. 

Perioeci, the Lacedaemonian, ii. 
343; Iv. 304, 367. 

Peripatetics, the, see School. 

Perizonius, iii. 88. 

Perrens, F. T., iv. 389, 503, 558. 

Persephoné, iii. 412. 

Perseus, i. 155. 

Persia, 1. 38, 100, 216 note, 328, 
380, 463, 466, 469, 545, 553 8q.; li. 
333, 356, 371; ill. 248, 416; iv. 
228, 232, 262, 317, 353) 434) 437, 
454: methods of Persian rule, iv. 
45°, 453-455- 

Persians, i. 68, 85, 216 note, 374 ; 
ii. 291, 296, 3 se 3555 in. 
161, 249, 365, 489; Iv. 228, 


323, 419, 437, 450, 498, 542. 
Persis, iti. 353. 


Petalism, ili. 244 sq., 246. 
Petronius Arbiter, il. 320; iv. 546. 
Phaeacians, iii. 331. 

Phaedra, iii. 416. 

Phalaecus, ii. 344, 360. 

errs liL 261; iv. 339, 389, 417, 


Phaleas, i 1. 118 note, 139, 204 sqq., 
376 and note, 381, 527; ii. 283, 
284, 286, 287, 289, 290, 293-295; 
313, 377, 383; iv. 241, 294: ar- 
rangement of A.’s criticism of, 
il, 290. 

Phanias of Eresus, iv. 426. 

Pharnabazus, iv. 437. 

Phamabazus, colleague of Auto- 
phradates, ii. 333. 

Pharsalus, iii. 291; iv. 280, 357 sq., 
360, 382, 387. 

Phasis, iii. 481. 

skaap of Argos, i. §43; 11 272; 


Vv. 339 
Pheidon of Corinth, i. 375 ; ii. 271, 
272, 283, 285, 381 ; Iv. 515. 
Pherae, i. 544, 545; ili. 144, 162, 
362, 371, 400, 523; iv. p. Ixiv sq., 
351, 357, 387, 425, 430, 433» 461, 
497; 470, 473) 477, 541, 567. 
heraulas, ii. 130, 164, 240. 
Pherecrates, i ll. 163. 
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Pherecydes of Leros, iii. 246, 548. 

Phidias, i i. 102 and note. 

Philae, iii. 145. 

Philemon, i 1. 22, 1413 il. 130, 305 ; 
lil. 243, 434, 456. 

Philip the Acarnanian, ili. 297. 

Philip of Crotona, iii. 434; Iv. 375. 

Philip of Macedon, i. 102 note, 
142, 155 and note, 278, 316 
note, 317, 321 note, 336 note, 
357 note, 461, 463, 466, 467, 
469 and note, 477, 478, 554 ; ii. 
159; lil. 257, 260, 264, 331, 366, 
407, 494, 510; iv. p. Ixv, 172, 
265, 316, 326, 351, 357, 358, 361, 
425, 428, 453, 471, 472, 474, 516, 


541. 

Philip V of Macedon, iv. 253, 353; 
431. 

Philippus, Marcius, iv. 217. 

Philistus, i. §32; iv. 466. 

Phillis of Delos, iii. 558. 

Philo (Mechan. Synt.), iii. 405, 
467. 

Philo Judaeus, ili, 246. 

Philochorus, ii. 118; iii. 244, 246. 

Philocleon, ili. 136, 137. 

Philoctetes, ti. 120, 126, 

Philodemus, i. 132 note, 574; ti. 
Pp. x, Xi note, xxxiv note: De 
Musica, ii. p. xvi sq., 90. 

Philolaus of Corinth, ti. 272, 376, 
379-381, 383; Iv. 515. 

Philopoemen, 1. 101, §51. 

Philosophers twitted with the use- 
lessness of their pursuit, ii. 205 : 
rulers or advisers of rulers in 
Greece, 1. 377 Sq. : some of them 
began by being reyxvirat, 1. 381 5 
ii. 298: pupils of Greek phi- 
losophers sometimes became 
tyrants, iv. 449: philosophers 
sometimes favourites of tyrants, 
iv. 465. 

Philosophy, iv. 451, 452. 

ee First, subject-matter 

i 

Philoxents, i iit. 565, 570; iv. 471. 

Phlius, iti. 406 ; iv. p. xxxi. 

Phocaea, i Hil. 3515, Iv. 329. 

Phocaeans, the, ili. 202. 

Phocians, the, iii. 371; iv. 326. 

Phocion, i. 474; iv. 340, 500. 

ger iv. 108, 326, 327, 388. 
pucciidas a 1. 3155 Iv. $34. 

idas, iv. 308, 438. 
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Phoenicians, i. 319 note, 341 note; 
li, 371; iil. 2655 iv. 161. 

Phoenix, iii. 301, 480. 

Phormion of ‘Elis, i iv. Ao) 358. 

Phormisius, iv. p. xlii, 516. 

Phoroneus, i li. 128, 

Photius, iv. 428. 

Phoxus, iv. 329: his name, ibid. 

Phratry, i. 196 Sq., 335;_ il. 257; 
iil. 208 sq. ; IV. pp. Xxvili, Xxxill, 
266 sq., 397 Sq-, 522-525: of the 
Labyadae at Delphi, lv. 289, 
324, 558: phratries companies 
and tribes, iv. 397: see a/so Clan. 

Phrygia, ii. 200; ili. 389, 394, 552. 

Phrygian mode, see Mode. 

Phrynichus, the Athenian states- 
man, iv. 351. 

Phrynichus, the comic poet, ii. 120 ; 
IN. 553+ 

Phrynicbus, the grammarian, iii. 
120, 307. 

Phrynon, iii. 327. 

Phylarchus, 1. 177 note ; ii. go. 

Physicians in Greece, i. 97, 404 ; 
ii, 468 $4.» 475; iv. 236, 380, 
465, 476: function of the physi- 
Cian, lil. 330 sq. 

Physics, subject-matter of, i. 6: 
claims a large share of A.’ Ss at- 
tention, i. 57. 

Pindar, i. 385 note, 390; il. 131, 
153, 157, 158, 310, 320; Ill. 310, 
399, 430, 486, 595; iv. 182, 198, 
455, 468, 471, 483. 

Pisa in Italy, ii. 329. 

Piso, conspiracy of, against Nero, 
iv. 461. 

Pitané in Aeolis, iv. 437- 

Pitt, William, iil. 371, 443: born 
when his father was fifty-one 
years of age, ili. 476. 

Pittacus, 11. 377, 384; ill. 212, 267— 
270, 280, 327; iv. 298, 388, 468, 

6 


409. 
Pity and fear, 111. 565.‘ 
Plants, 1. 128 ; il. 106, 174 8q. ; ill. 


475- 

Plataea, i. 3173 i. 3215 lil. 398, 
404, 406, 447 ; lV. 297, 322, 341. 

Plato, assim: born, like Apollo, 
on the seventh day of the month, 
iv. 304 : learnt drawing long be- 
fore the study became general, 
lil. 510: the Athenian Stranger 
in the Laws indifferent to the 


study of drawing, 1. 355 note: 
times of, contrasted with those 
of A., i. 398, 461 sq.: position of, 
contrasted with that of A.,i.462: 
acquainted with Socrates for the 
a seven years of Socrates’ lif, 

398: his experiences before 
the age of thirty, i. 399, 456: in- 
fluenced by the teaching of the 
Pythagoreans, 1. 378 S14. 4 
sq.: his old age, i. 4348q 
terest in minute details sof social 
and political legislation, i. 43% 
and note: a foe to much sleep, 
i. 448 note: notes taken of his 
lectures wepi raya6ou by A. and 
others, ii. p. xxxvi: no extant 
record of his lectures, i. 479: 
seems mostly to have written n 
the same way for the outside 
world and for his pupils, ii. p. 
Xxxvili: saying of, about Helicon 
the mathematician, iv. 483: Nup- 
tial Number of, iv. 481 sqq., ~ 
reason why he introduced this 
mathematical puzzle into the 
Republic, iv. 483: the Epistles 
ascribed to him sometimes im- 
tate the Laws (sce Lawsof Plato): 

his classification of sciences, 
i. 4: he absorbs the efficient : 
the formal cause, i. 47: 
method of inquiry in Politics t 
which his philosophical prina- 
ples point, i. 50 sqq.: how far 
this method is followed by him, 
i. 54 sq.: his treatment of the 
efficient and final causes, |. 
§2 sq.: unlike A., finds the root 
of right conduct in speculative 
insight, i. 370 note: holds, un- 
like A., that the essence of the 
sroAtriuKds and the Baordrrx0s 1s 
the possession of a certain 
Science, ili. 306: 

on the origin of the State, i. 
36 sqq.. 403; ii. 104, 119; iL 
202: implies that the wddks 1s a 
Kotvoria, il. 97: the State more 
of a cuppvorts to him than toA,, 
il. 230; treats it in the Politicus 
as a mere enlarged household, 
1. 28; 11. 98: identifies the soar 
mixds, Baoidtxds, oixovopixcs, and 
8eororixés, 11. 98, 133: sets the 
example of tracing the growth 
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Plato :— 


of the sdXs from its earliest 
moments both in the Republic 
and in the Laws, ii. 104: on 
the Cyclopes, ii. 117: like A, 
regards kingly rule as charac- 
teristic of early society, i). 114: 
more inclined than A. to 
reason from the lower animals 
to man, i. 30 and note: his 
estimate of handicraft and 
retail trade, i. 108 sqq. (see also 
Laws of Plato): his view as to 
natural slavery, i. 109 sq., 143 
$q-; ii. 107: on the love of 
money, i. 130 note: on the true 
sources of supply, i. 132 note: 
his scheme in the Republic ofa 
community in women, children, 
and property, i. 90, 124, 158 sqq., 
Sq. and note, 409, 418, 435; 
ii. 236-258: in the Laws wishes 
the owners of lots to regard 
them as common to the whole 
State, i. 200 sq. ; ii. 250 (see also 
1. 435, 443): changes in the life 
of women and girls proposed 
by him, i. 178, 403; iii. 471 sq.: 
notices the treatment of women 
as slaves in barbarian com- 
munities, ii. 108 sq.: P. and 
the Greek household, i. 178- 
180: P. and private rites, i. 
179: marriage, 1. 178; ii. 106; 
iii, 457: regards marriage as 
a mode of attaining immor- 
tality, ii. 106: age of marriage, 
i. 183 sq., of cessation of repro- 
ductive intercourse, iii. 476: his 
view as to the prime of the 
body and wisdom, til. 378, 476: 
on adultery, ili. 477: on dow- 
ries, see Dowries: on divorce, 
iL 195: 
his classification of constitu- 
tions in the Politicus (i. 212 sq. ; 
iii. p. xxvii sq.; iv. 192), in the 
Republic (i. 213 ; iv. 192), in the 
Laws, i. 213: how far he dis- 
tinguishes between the consti- 
tution and the laws, iv. 142: his 
use of the term 6p69 woXireia, i. 
215 sq., 414: traces constitu- 
tions to character, i. 220: holds 
that no large body of persons 
can govern a State with reason, 
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1. 265: holds that supreme 
authority is best rested not 
with law, but with a wise man, i. 
270 sq., 281: P.in the Laws on 
the reviewing authority, i. 258, 
448: gives the name of citizens 
to all comprised in the three 
classes of the Republic, though 
only the first of these classes 
possessed political authority, 
1. 229 and note, thus making 
the ypnpariorixoi citizens, i. 227 
note: each of the three classes 
of the Republic possessed of 
only partial excellence, i. 320: 
like A., fears to trust very old 
men with political power, 
1. 329; il. 3373 ili. 370: makes 
philosophy the main occupa- 
tion of the last years of his 
rulers’ lives, i. 330 note : adopts 
syssitia in the Republic and 
syssitia phratries and tribes in 
the Laws, i. 442; ii. 257: his 
retention of the syssition in the 
Republic inconsistent with his 
wish to make all the citizens 
equally dear to each other, i.334: 
like A., regards the gymnasium 
as an indispensable adjunct to 
a city, i. 338, and, like him, 
brings it within the city, 1. 338 
note; iii, 414-416: lke A., 
regards the regulation of mar- 
riage as the first step in educa- 
tion, i. 350, and holds that the 
earliest years of life go far to 
determine the character, i. 
350: unlike A., does not take 
account of puberty in his 
scheme of education, ili. 498: 
his scheme of education does 
not close for the 4/i¢e till the 
age of thirty-five, i, 371 note: 
regards festivals as completing 
the work of education, ii. 208 
sq.: treats povorxn as including 
poetry, tune, and rhythm, 1. 
405: his aim in the Republic in 
regard to povoen different 
from that of A., 1. 405: on 
music, i. 368, 369: retains the 
cithara as well as the lyre, iii. 

51: holds that the soul has 

armony, iti. 546: 

learnt much from the Lace- 
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Plato :— 
daemonian State, i. 400: in- 
herited from Socrates and 
Pythagoras the conception of 
the State as a union of un- 
equals, of protectors and pro- 
tected, i. 401, 404, 436, 452 
(contrast A., i. 427 sq.): the 
litical teaching of his Repub- 
ic sketched, i. 401 sqq.: he 
looks not only for political, but 
also for ethical instruction from 
the portraiture of a good State, 
i. 402: began the study of 
Politics with an ethical aim, 1. 
45 5: the construction of the 
ideal State is to him an episode 
in an ethical inquiry, 1. 455, 
486: the unchecked rule of a 
overning class recommended 
in the Republic, but abandoned 
in the Laws, i. 87 note, 276, 
403, 435: A. inherits from him 
the practical aim of his political 
philosophy, i. 421 sq.: the first 
to demand the reconstruction of 
the State with a view to the 
moral guidance of the indi- 
vidual, 1. 450, 451: his succes- 
sive schemes of reconstruction, 
i. 450, 452, 486, 510: his recoil 
from the actual Greek State, 
i. 456 sq.: his change of feeling 
in the later days of his life, 
1. 86, 457: left much fora succes- 
sor to do in the field of politi- 
cal inquiry, i. 457: his political 
teaching required to be restated, 
amended, and completed, 1. 
458: a change of method was 
called for and an abandonment 
of the form in which P. and 
other Socratics had placed 
their ideas before the world, 
i. 458 sqq.: no one of his dia- 
logues restricted to questions 
connected with the constitu- 
tional structure of the State, 
i. 479 and note; ii. 386: con- 
trast of form between his writ- 
ings and those of A. which 
have come down to us, i. 478 
sqq.: contrast of substance 
between his political teaching 
and that of A., i. 482 sqq.: has 
more faith in the rule of a few 
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than A., i. 504: has not his 
confidence in the hoplite class, 
i. 510: his account of the causes 
of change in _ constitutions 
criticized by A., i. 518-521, 
25; ili. 287 sq.; iv. 480-489: 
e sees that the laws are often 
the last thing to be changed 
by a revolution, iv. 184: 
thinks, unlike A., that 
of constitution are always 
to quarrels among the holders 
of supreme pores iv. 345, 357: 
traces the fall of democracies 
rather to an excess of freedom 
than to the license of dema- 
gogues, iv. 334: holds that 
democracies tend to change 
into tyrannies (A. differs as to 
his own day), iv. 334, 339 %, 
484: on the causes of change 
in oligarchies, iv. 345, 487 sq: 
regards oligarchy as opposed 
to prohibitions of alienati 
i. 376 note: his freedom of 
handling imherited by A, t 
528: directs his attention, like 
A. and unlike Isocrates, mamly 
to the internal reorganization of 
the State, not to the regulation 
of hegemony, 1. 554: his account 
of the conditions of its internal 
reorganization, 1. 554: like A, 
sought not in a Church or m 
God, but in the State for a 
guiding and = saving power 
external to the individual, t 
556: sometimes makes the unl- 
verse, not the wddssc, the whole 
to ae the individual belongs, 
ii. 126: 

P.’s_ classification of goods 
inherited by A., i. 299 note: 
he commends the lawgiver who 
makes his tablet a clean surface 
before he writes his laws upoa 
it, iv. 139: sees advantages m 
a citizen-body derived from 
more quarters than one, ub 
151: like A., seeks to bring 
rich and poor to deliberate 
together, iv. 249: P.’s objections 
to the Lacedaemonian consti 
tution anticipate to a great 
extent those of A., ii. 314: hes 
more favourable to it in the 
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Republic than in the Laws, ii. 
313: does not, like A., criticize 
the Lacedaemonian kingship, 
senate, or ephorate, ii, 314, or 
notice a defect in the organiza- 
tion of the lLacedaemonian 
syssitia noticed by A., ii. 314, 
341: like A., ascribes the Lace- 
daemonian ephorate to a law- 
giver later than Lycurgus, but 
doesnot name him as A.does, iv. 
447: distinguishes two kinds of 
oligarchy, iv. p. xxi, and of de- 
mocracy, iv. te xxxvi: describes 
the jealousy with which the rulers 
regarded the ruled in oligarchy, 
, and tyranny, iv. 
449: remark of, to Dionysius 
the Elder about tyranny, ii. 
303, yee; advised Dionysius 
Younger through Dion to 
aosiesilate his rule to that of 
a ae iv. 449, 464: holds, 
unlike Isocrates and A., that 
the tyrant must be a bad man, 
iv. 477: among his hearers 
Hermias of Atarneus and 
Clearchus of the Pontic Hera- 


€, iL 123: 
on the many, iv. 510: thin 
that those whom the many 
regard as wealthy are not really 
90, iL 187: sets little store by 
Auoeis in the case of akanuera, 
ii. 241: on the function of the 
physician, iii 330 sq.: on 
anager n. 163: P. and A. on 
difference between the 


fet taed apathe ee a seat 
oe sate 


by Diogenes 
Laertius, 11. 258: definitions of 
eloouia and tyranny ascribed 
to him by Dwgenes Laertius, 
av. 198 = 445: does nut use 
the words dqueyeyis, iv. 179, 
eOropcds, iil. 433, OF épapporress, 
ul 138: his use of the plural 
Agcores, iv. 379: his use of 
ousSaivers with the infinitive, iv. 
§21: sometimes uses pdAesy 
with the aur. min, ul 307. 
VOL. IV. 
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Play, ili. §12 $q., 532 8q., 534. 
Pleasant, th things harmlessly, lL. 


533- 

Pleasures, painless, 11. 288, 289: 
independent of others, ii. 289: 
harmless, iii. 533, 566: things 
conjoined with pleasure re- 
garded as ends, iii 513: 

leasure which comes by nature 
is common to all, iii. 535. 
Pleistarchus, iii. 447. 
Pliny the Elder, ii. 204, 205 ; iil. 
I, 522, 5933 iv. 326. 
liny the Younger, ii. p. xviii, 222 ; 
iil. 215, 602 ; iv. ae 461, 465, 


469, 471 
Plotinus, Porphyry’s Life of, ii. 


Pp- Iv 

Plutarch, passim: several of his 
treatises are thought to be based 
on lectures previously given, ii. 
. xxxix: treatise De Nobilitate 
ascribed to him, it 68: 
quotations from A. in it inserted 
by . C. Wolf, ii. 68 : in his Lives 
of Lycurgus Agesilaus and Agis 
possibly follows a los who 

seeks todefend Ly 
A.’s criticisms in the Politics or 


the Polities, 11. 322 325 325 8-3 


Ans 
respublica ae to be based 
on Dicaearchus, li. 322: argues 
for a plurality of worlds, i1i. 
339: his picture of the effect 
produced a skilful afrgdcs 
on the guests at a banquet, liL 
544 8q., of the effect of the aidds 
m orgiastic worship, Ui. 552: 
gives two accounts of Spartan 
songs, iii. 560: his stories 
ate feuds at Delphi and 
$€, IV. 319-321, 323 

qrobable svurce of tiem. Ww. 
19-321: tells the story of the 
king Theo- 


poor and his wife, iv. 448: 
is story about the doubling of 
the altar at Delus, iv. 483: on 
milk, ii. : uses the form 


Pnyx, ili. 215. 
Poetics, the, of Aristotle, i. 314, 
320, Pry; ii 54y, 561, ‘565. 
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Poets referred to, but not named, 
iii, 476: poets often the favour- 
ites of tyrants, iv. 465. 

Poland, ii. 358. 

Polemarch, ili. 409; iv. 308, 339, 
558, 560 sq.: the, at Athens, ii. 

ol 


301. 

Polemarchus, 1. 409, 410, 431. 

Polétae, iv. 395, 556 sq., 562. 

Police, iv. 450. 

Polis, see State and (in Greek 
Index) méXks. 

Political inquirers, Greek, i. 375: 
frequent fragmentariness of 
their speculations, 1. 375 note. 

Politics of Aristotle, the, when com- 
posed, i. 461; ii. 334; Iv. 255, 
439: how far published in A.’s 
lifetime or the nature of its 
teaching generally known to the 
citizens of Athens, i. 472: its 
contents give no indication of 
the altered position of Greece 
after the battle of Chaeroneia, 
1. 477: its object to carry on 
and complete the work of 
readapting the wéXts to the 
promotion of good life, i. 478: 
at once the portraiture of an 
ideal State and a Statesman’s 
Manual, 1. 485, 488 sq., yet not 
a complete Statesman’s Man- 
ual, iv. p. vill: the work of one 
who was both a _ Hellenic 
patriot and a philosopher, 1. 
555: its aim (like that of the 
Nicomachean Ethics, ii. 388) 
twofold, scientific accuracy and 
utility, 1.204; 11. 133, 197, 228; 
iv. 138: its political teaching 
summarized, 1. 554 sqq.: its 
relation to the orations of 
Isocrates, i. 552 sqq.: a sugges- 
tion contained in it adopted by 
Savonarola, tv. 537: 

its relation to the Nico- 
machean Ethics, see vol ii. 
a tag A (cp. i. 86): 

the Politics sometimes not 
quite in accord with the ‘ Consti- 
tution of the Athenians’, iii. 167, 
220; Iv. p. xIvili, 350, 427, 479 
$4: 522-524: with the other 
‘ Constitutions’, iv. 203 sq., 368: 
with [Heracleides Ponticus], De 


Rebuspublicis, iv, 203 sq., 368: 


included in all the three cata- 
logues of A.’s writings, ii. p. j, 
one of them, that of Diogenes 
Laertius, probably dating from 
before the time of Andronicus 
of Rhodes, ii. p. ix: mentioned 
by name in the Rhetoric, it p. 
ii sq.: its subject, i. p.m: 
reminiscences of, in_ the 
Eudemian Ethics, i. p. & 
Magna Moralia, ii. p. x, 192 
Oeconomics, ii. p. x, 1 
Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, i. 
p- x sq. (see also iv. 512}, De 
Animalium Motione, ii p. x, 
the writings of Theophrastus (i 
p. xi, 1155 Iv. 457 sq.), Aristo- 
xenus, il. p. xi, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, iii. 222, Dw 
Chrysostom (iii. 189; iv. 464 
470), Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
ii, p. xix sq., Julian, iii. 565, 
Stobaeus (ii. p. xvii, 107, 198: 
iii, 428); and possibly in those 
of Hieronymus of Rhodes, it p. 
xii, 198, the writer of the Erastae 
falsely ascribed to Plato, it p. 
xii, Polybius, ii. pp. xii-xiv and 
notes, Cicero, ii. pp. xiv-xvi, 114 
8q., 120, 370, 377 (see m1. 593), 
Philodemus, 11. p. xvi sq., 
authorities followed in parts of 
Plutarch’s Lives of Lycurgus, 
Agesilaus, Agis, and Crassus (il. 
p. XVil Sq., 322 Sq., 325 Sq.; IL 
320, 325, 599), Plutarch, it. 436 
sq., 572, Pseudo-Plutarch, 1 
430, Pliny the Younger (ii 215, 
602; iv. 471 sq.), Sextus Empir- 
cus, ili. §31, Athenaeus, iil. 531; 
Dio Cassius, iv. 466, 470, 471, 
472, Lucian, ii. 192 (see also 
186 sq. as to an interpolation m 
Strabo, and iii. 548 as to Vig. 
Catal. 7): 

a whole whose parts fit to 
gether imperfectly, why, it p 
xxix sqq.: yet a continuity 
treatment shown by the recur- 
rence of similar phrases, ii. 229: 
iv. 493: possibly a mixture d 
two or more editions, ii. p. x 
note: the work of one author, 
and that author Aristotle, not 
Theophrastus, li. p. xxxii $9q-: 
ascribed by some to Theophra- 
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stus, but not apparently by 
Cicero, ii. p. xvi, 377 sq.: the 
work ofa pioneer, a writer think- 
ing out the subject for himself, 
li, PP. XXX], XXX, XXXIV, XXXV, 
xxxvuil, one who has known 
Greece before the defeat of 
Chaeroneia and writes not long 
after it, and who belongs rather 
to the age of Philip than to that 
of Alexander, ii. p. xxxii sq.: 

probably not a pupil’s record of 
A.’s lectures, but a composition 
committed to writing by A. and 
designed for use in his school 
(li. p. xxxv; ill. 164 sq.), and 
never finished, ii. p. xxix: no 
references in it to past discus- 
sions which do not relate to 
existing passages in the treatise, 
li. p. xxix: written in a less 
compressed style than parts of 
the Metaphysics and the Third 
Book of the De Anima, ii. p. 
Xxxix:.style of, i. 481 sq.; iv. 
136: arrangement of, not that 
of a modern work, i. 481; ii. 
p. xxix: discussions repeated, 
1. 481, 565; iv. 171: remarks 
repeated without mention of the 
fact, ii. 268; ili. 340; iv. 263: 
traces of an editor’s handiwork, 
iii. p. xxil sq., 182; iv. 151 sq., 
162: subsequently added pas- 
sages, i. 519 note, 569; iil. 
303 8q.; iv. 162, 332, 497 (cp. 
503), 504: possible interpola- 
tions, ii. 226 sq., 372 8q.; 
lili. 182, 382 sq., 571; iv. 4 4; 
477-480, 497 (yet. cp. iv. 
503): inconsistencies, 1 284 
note, 481, 519 note, 527 8q:s 
573 note ; i. 284, 362, 382 sq.; 


li, P. XXX Sq., 197, 200, 223,. 


287, 305, 546 sq., 548; iv. p. xx, 
159, 171, 182, 194, 195, 207, 
486, 495, 521 sq., $23: recapitu- 
lations not always exact, i. 570 ; 
li. 193; 1, 182, 277: absence 
in some passages of recapitu- 
lations and previous‘announce- 
ments suspicious, ill. pp. Xxx, 
Xxx]: references in, i, 2 note, 
572, 575 and note; ii. pp. xx 
note, xxiii note, xxvii: imexact 


Tt 2 


reference to a past inquiry, iv. 
443: discussions in, often take 
little account of preceding ones 
and make little use of their 
results, i 115; ili. 197: iv. 
158 sq. 171, 527: trifling 
inexactnesses not rare, li. 193 ; 
iv. 169: different reasons given 
why democracy is safer than 
oligarchy, iv. 218, 292, 371, and 
why most Greek constitutions 
were oligarchiesor democracies, 
iv. 219, 291: promises of future 
investigations not fulfilled in, 
1. 194 note, 367; 11. p. xxvii sqq. ; 
lil. 151, 351, 3908q., 395,470, 517, 
549, 559: A. intended to discuss 
ina later part of the Politics than 
the Second Book the true mode 
of using property, ii. 269: he 
intended to include in the 
Politics a discussion of the 
management of children, iii. 
470: programme of, given at 
the close of the Nicomachean 
Ethics departed from to a large 
extent in the work itself, i. 
I-35 i. p. xxxi, 226: secrets of 
the workshop in which the 
Politics was fashioned, or 
rather of the Peripatetic school, 
not to be penetrated, ii. p. 
xxiii, 226, 377; ill. 382 8q.: 
no Greek commentaries on, 
extant, 11. p. xlili: Susemihl’s 
edition of, published in 1872, 
li, p. xli: apparent references 
in, to the Nicomachean Ethics, 
Se Ethics, Nicomachean : re- 
miniscences in, of passages in 
Greek authors, etc.,111. Appendix 
D: proverbs referred to in, see 
Proverbs : inquirers referred to 
in, but not named, see In- 
quirers : 

divided into mpéros and other 
Adyot, li. P. XX aa 5 lil. 438, 593 5 
iv. 193, 206: the wparos Adyos 
include the First Book (ii. pp. 
XX, xxili note, xxv, 131, 225; 
lil. 186, 334), but where they end 
is uncertain (ii. p. xxi ; ill. 334; 
iv. 193): } mpern péOodos ie 
Toy wohiretcy, iv. 143 8q.: 
peBodos 7 ae TaUTHS (ii. p. xxvii ; 
pd routey Adyor, iv. 


lv. §02), of 
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502, 507: how far the first three 
Books hang together, ii. p. xx! 
sq.: differences in the political 
teaching of the First and Third 
Books, ii. 107 sq.: the First 
Book treats the subjects with 
which it deals from the point of 
view of nature, i. 203: see also 
as to the First Book i. 97 and 
note, 113, 132, 149 sq. and notes, 
152, 163, 180, 194 note, 203, 204, 
226, 234, 241 note, 328, 455 sq.; 
li. 161, 225: eleventh chapter 
of the First Book, i. 328: its 
authenticity discussed, ii. 196 
sqq.: its teaching as to ypnpa- 
riottxyn differs from that of cc. 
8-10, ii. 197 Sq.. 201: the 
close of the First Book ill ac- 
cords with the opening of the 
Second, ii. 225 sq.: see also on 
these two Books i. 163, 226,481: 

Second Book, its teaching 
in full harmony with that of the 
Fourth, i. 204 sqq.: see as to 
the Second Book i. 180 sq., 
204-208, 226, 480 note, 508; 
li, p. xxli, 228, 281, 3243 iii. 
P. XXXIV, 340, 443: though ap- 
parently critical and negative, 
suggests the true principles of 
social organization, i. 204: more 
closely related to the Third and 
Fourth Books than to the First, 
ll. Pp. Xxll: its purpose, ii. 372: 
ninth chapter, ii. 312-344; iv. 
379: 2. 11. 1273 a 21 sqq. and 
6 (4). 7. 1293 b 10 sqq. hardly in 
harmony, iv. 194: twelfth chap- 
ter extends the plan of the Book, 
and only the notice of Solon’s 
legislation contained in it is 
Aristotelian, the remainder be- 
ing of doubtful authenticity, i. 
504 note; il. 226 sq., 372 sq.: 
reasons for doubting the authen- 
ticity of the later part of c. 12, 11. 
376 sq., 382 sq., 384: effort in it 
to point out anything peculiar 
to each lawgiver, li. 381 sq.: 
unwonted outspokenness about 
Athens of the earlier part of 
Cc. 12, lil. 374: in the criticisms 
of the Second Book A. com- 
monly first notices arrangements 
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connected with the troééceas of 
the State, ii. 267, 315: 

Third Book, i. 150, 208-295, 
324, 455 Sq-, 508, §21 note, 543; 
lll. Pp. XXVi-xxxiv: opens with- 
out any connecting particle, 
iii, 129: its subject, i, 226; 
ili, 129: its aim, ii 
XXVl, XXXlii sq.: an introduction 
to the inquiry as to the best 
constitution and to the study of 
constitutions generally, tracing 
the conditions of sound or 
normal government as a pre 
liminary step to both these 
investigations, i. 225 sq., 293: 
relation of, to Fourth and Fifth 
Books, i. 240, 263; iii. pp. xxvi, 
Xxxiii sq.: point of view 
justice prominent in, i. 251, 
292; ill. pp. Xxvi, xxxill sq: 
first five chapters of, iii. p. xvi 
sq.: do not deal with the 
citizen in a State ruled by a 
king or a few ‘best men’, iit p. 
xxvii: the account of the State 
given in these five chapters 
hardly leaves room for the 
absolute kingship, i. 253, 28 
sq.: difference between 3.4 and 
6 (4). 4 as to rd yepynricoy, IV. 
171: recapitulations at the end 
of the fifth chapter, iii. 182: 
sixth and seventh chapters of, 
iii. pp. xxvii-xxix : eighth, ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh chapters of, 
iii, p. xxix sq., 213 sq.: the 
account of oligarchy m 3 8 
does not agree with that in 6 
(4). 4, iv. 182 (see also as to 
democracy, iv. 495): in the 
eleventh chapter A. supports 
the views of Isocrates agamst 
those of Plato, iii. 218: differ- 
ence of his teaching in it andm 
5 (8). 6, iii. §46 sq.: twelfth and 
thirteenth chapters of, 1. 259 
SQq-, 570-572; ill. pp. xxx-xxxilh, 
225 sq.: question whether they 
were placed where they stam 
by A. discussed, i. 570-572; Ub 
Pp. XXX Sq., 232: method followed 
in them, iii. p. xxi: theirpolitical 
teaching, 1.259sqq. ; iii. pp.xcu- 
XXxill, 225 Sq.: the account 
a deviation-form given in 
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does not agree with that given 
in the seventh chapter of the 
Third Book, iii. p. xxxii sq. (see 
however iii. 233): cc. 14-17, 
lili. p. x0dil: 3. 14 and 6 (4). 9, 
iv. 207: 3. 14 and 7 (5). 10, iv. 
446: cc. 15, 16, ill, 280: c. 15 
marks off constitutions from 
monarchies, iii, 287: c. I5. 
1286b 14 sqq. and 7 (5). 12. 
1316 a 39 s44-» lll. 2By : con- 
clusions of the Third Book as 
to the nature of the State, i. 283 
sqq.: glimpses in it of the best 
constitution, i. 291: its closing 
chapter how far in harmony 
with the Fourth (old Seventh) 
Book and its opening, i. 292 
$qq-; 11. 226; ill. pp. xxiii, xxv 
sq., 306 ; Iv. 144: discrepancies 
between the Third and Fourth 
Books, i. 295 and note, 296 sq.; 
ii, p. xxii sq.; iii, p. xxxv Sq. ; 
iv. 144: 
Fourth and Fifth Books, Aga- 
us rarer in, than in other Books 
of the Politics, i. 297 and note: 
were possibly written with a 
view to publication or contain 
materials derived from works 
SO written, 1. 298: may not have 
been originally written for 
insertion in the Politics, 11. p. 
xxiii, but their close relation to 
the Second and Third Books 
makes this unlikely, i. 298; it. 

xxiii; ill. p. xxxv sq.: should 
follow the Third Book, why, 
iii. p. xxxiv sq., 306; iv. 144, 
149 sq.: are they included in 
the mpa@ro: Adyo? ill. 334; 1v. 
193: 4 (7). 14. 1333 a 6 sqq. 
probably written after 3. 4. 
1277 4 33 sqq., ili, 438: are 
the Fourth and Fifth Books the 
inquiry as to the best constitu- 
tion which is referred to in 
6 (4). 2 as already finished? 11. 

XXV Sq.; Iv. 144, 193: were 
the Fourth and Fifth Books 
written before the Sixth (old 
Fourth)? i. 461; il. p. xxv sq. ; 
iv. 144 8q., 151,193: the Fourth 
and Fifth Books possibly a second 
edition of the original inquiry 


as to the best constitution (ii. p. 
xxxi note ; ili. p. xxxvi; Iv. 144), 
but more probably an interval 
elapsed between their composi- 
tion and that of the Third Book 
sufficient to allow of some 
changes of view, i. 461 ; iii. p. 
xxxvi: they are not the treatise 
of Theophrastus on the best 
constitution, 11. p. xxxv, 377 Sq. : 
possible causes of their dis- 
placement, ii. p. xxxix sq.: in 
writing the Fourth and Fifth 
Books A. has three States 
especially before him, Plato's 
two ideal States and the Lace- 
daemonian State, ill. p. xxxvii: 

his objections to these States, 
ili. p. xxxvii sqq.: the Fourth 
and Fifth Books written in a 
strongly anti-Laconian spirit, 
more so than the Second, iii. 
443 8q.: see also on these two 


oe 240, 294 note, 296 sqq., 
454, 

| ot Book, i. 150, 181, 182 
note, rege 240, 251, 298 sqq., 
425; iil. p. xxxvi: often treats 
subjects ily, a fuller treat- 
ment of them later on being 
promised, i. 296; iii. 470: views 
discussed in theearlier partof the 
Book, whose ?i. 305 sqq.; ili. 320- 
324, 333-340: its first chapter, 
Mii. 307 sqq.: question whether a 
dialogue of A. is used in it, ii. 
308 sq., 314: tenth chapter, i. 
573-575 3 ili. 382-389, 592 sq 
thirteenth and following chap 
ters, 1. 340 sqq.; ili. 421: A.less 
guided by Plato inthe sixteenth 
chapter than in the seventeenth, 
il. 457, 478 sq.: the Seventh 
Book of Plato's Laws and 4 (7). 
17, lil. 478, 479: the close of 
4 (7). 17, iil. 498: 

Fifth Book, i. 352-374: not 
exclusively concerned with 
questions relating to the edu- 
cation of youth; it deals also 
with the question for what 
p S music is to be used in 
adult life, ili. 559: criticism of 
Plato at the end of the Fifth 
Book, i. 519 note; ill. po; 
closing passage of the ifth 
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Book perhaps an interpolation, 
iii, 571 sq.: Fifth Book in- 
complete, il. p. xxix; tii. p. xxii, 
128, 573: 5 {8). 6 hardly con- 
sistent with 3. I1, ili. 546 sq., 
or with 5 (8). 7. 1342 b 20 sqq., 
ili. 548; 

Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth 
Books, transition to the, il. p. 
xxiii: an investigation promised 
in the First Book not taken up 
in them, ii. p. xxviisq.: contrast 
of these Books with the earlier 
Books, i. 480 note, 489 sqq. ; ii. p. 
xxiv sq.; iv. 136: their object, iv. 
pp. vii sq.,lii: theyseektoenable 
statesmen to avoid errors often 
committed by them in reference 
to constitutions and to make 
the study of constitutions more 
thorough and more practically 
useful than it had been, iv. pp. 
vii sq., lii, 235: their main aim 
to make the constitution last, 
but they do not fully treat even 
that question, iv. p. viii: they 
seek to do all that can be done 
for the State not specially 
favoured by nature and fortune, 
i. 491: question whether the 
Fourth and Fifth Books or 
the Sixth and Eighth were the 
earlier written, 1. 461; ii. p. xxv 
Sq.; lv. 144 Sq., 151,193: wefind 
ideas in the Sixth and Eighth 
Books of which there is no trace 
in the preceding ones, li. pp. 
XXX1, XXXII: 

Sixth Book, 1. 492-518: its 
character, i. 518: its state, ii. 
p. XXVl; Iv. 1§2: its contents 
sketched, i. 494 sqq.: on the 
polity, i.§08sqq.: its programme 
of the contents of the last three 
Books, i. 492 sqq.; iv. 148-150, 
235, 490: its first four chapters, 
1. 493 note: its first chapter, 111. 
§72: its second chapter, iv. 143: 
its third and fourth chapters, 
i. 495 note, 565-569; iv. 144, 
150-152, 234 sq.: 6 (4). 4 
and 8 (6). 4, Iv. 518: cc. 
7-10, Iv. 191, 235: 6 (4). 7. 
1293 b 1osqq. and 2. 11. 1273 a 
21 sqq. hardly in harmony, 
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iv. 194: eleventh chapter, 
1. 499 Sq-; iv. 148 sq., 235: 
6 (4). 11. 1295 b 3 sqq. and 2.7 
hardly in harmony, iv. 212: 
twelfth chapter, i. 500 sqq.; 
iv. 149, 235: cc. 14-16, i. 51 

sqq-; iv. 149, 235: fifteenth 
chapter, i. 509 note, 514 sqq.; 
iv. 253 sqq.: sixteenth chapter, 
1. 518; iv. 268-275: 

Seventh Book, 1. 416, 461, 477, 
489-491, 493 Sq., 512, 518-547, 
548 ; ii. p. xxvi Sq.: incom 
ue ir iv. 489; its place in the 
order of the Books, 1 p. xxv; 
iv. 149 Sq., 526 sq.: remarks 
preliminary to the, iv. 275-28: 
aropia: rare in it, iv. 403: its 
contents sketched, i. 518-547: 
its purpose and subject, i. 521: 
distinguishes between constitu- 
tions and monarchies (i. 521; 
ll, p. XxXvii; iv. 206, 281, 413, 
477), though its opening san- 
mary does not prepare us for 
this (i. §21; iv. 281; see also 
lv. 439, 477) : distinguishes be- 
tween moderate and absolute 
forms of democracy and olig- 
archy, but does not refer to the 
four or five varieties of demo- 
cracy and oligarchy enumerated 
in the Sixth Book, i. 521, 547: 
ll. p. xxvil; iv.488sq.: probably 
originally composed as a separ- 
ate treatise and not designed for 
the place it now fills in the Poli- 
tics or possibly for any place in 
the Politics at all, i. 521 Sq; i 
pp. xxvi sq., xl: peculiarities of 
its teaching, iil. pp. xxiv note, 
Xxvil: not out of harmony with 
the Books between which tt 
stands, 1. 521, 522: does not 
study how to assist and guide 
constitutional change, but how 
to avoid it and keep it at bay, 
§22, 527: possible source of the 
stories in it showing the effects 
of trifling feuds among the great, 
1.525 note; ii. p.xix; iv. 319-321: 
theory of revolution in it not quite 
that which we expect from A, 
i. 527; iv. 277: it lays special 
stress on the effect of ‘occasions’ 
in causing constitutional change, 
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Politics — 


iv. 293: grits that was new in 
the sixth chapter (on oligarchy) 
than in the fi (on democracy), 
iv. 345: eighth and ninth 


chapters, i. 530-541; iv. 379- 


413: defects in the working of 


Greek constitutions indicated 
in them, i. 532 sqq.: means of 
preserving constitutions pointed 
out in them, see Constitution : 
their counsels wiser than those 
of the paper on the Athenian 
Constitution wrongly ascribed 
to Xenophon, i. 538-541: tenth 
and eleventh chapters, their 
contents, i. 541 sqq.: deal only 
with the extreme form of 
tyranny, i. 543: take no notice 
of the distinction drawn in the 
Sixth Book between different 
kinds of tyranny or of that 
drawn in the Third between 
different kinds of kingship, ii1. 
256: full treatment of tyranny 
in them, why, iv. 413: much in 
c. 11 proba ly written for the 
guidance of Alexander and 
pupils of A., iv. 449, 469: some 
measures often adopted by 
tyrants not mentioned in c. 11. 
1313 & 34—1314 a 12, Iv. 449 
sq.: twelfth chapter, iv. 477 
sade criticism of Plato at the 
of it, i. 519 note; il. 362; 
lil, 286; iv. 329, 333, 441, 480 
sqq-: statements made in it 
inconsistent with statements 
made elsewhere in the Politics, 
i. 519 note; iv. 441, 485 sq.: 
Eighth Book supplementary 
to the Sixth and Seventh Books, 
iv. 502: unlike the Seventh, 
recurs to the sub-forms of 
democracy and oligarchy enu- 
merated in the Sixth, 1. 547: 
its contents sketched, i. 516 sqq., 
547 sq.; Iv. 149: A.’s object in 
It 1s to give aid to framers and 
reformers of each kind of de- 
mocracy and oligarchy, i. 548 ; 
lv. 490: incomplete, i. 548 ; Il. 
Pp XXVi, XXX; i], Pp. xxl; Iv. 
8 (6). 1. 1317 a 22 sqq. 
probably written later than 6 
(4). 4. 1291 b 15 sqq., iv. 1715 


the first kind of democracy in 
the Eighth Book, iv. p.xxxvii and 
note, 175, 511 sq.: character- 
istics of democracy omitted 
in 8 (6). 2, iv. 498: eighth 
chapter, its list of magistracies, 
iv. §47: magistracies not men- 
tioned in it, iv. 547 sq. 


Politicus, the, of Plato, its date, 


1. 430, 433 Sq.: its relation to 
the teaching of Socrates, i. 213, 
433; iii. 280: its aim to point 
out the true ruler and to distin- 
guish him from the false, i. 430: 

alf a logical, half a political 
treatise, i. 430 8q., 479 note : its 
political teaching, i. 216, 265, 
270 sq., 281, 321, 330, 396, 430 

q.: its advocacy of kingship, 
li. 257: the Politicus and the 
Republic, i. 160 note, 213 and 
note, 215, 416, 430-434: the 
Politicus and the Laws, i. 213, 
215 sq., 265, 270 sq., 330, 433- 
435: how far is a distinction 
drawn in the Politicus between 
the Baciduxds and the roXtrixis ? 
lil. 99 sqq.: it tends to identify 
the modérixds, Bacthinds, oixovo- 
puxds, and S8eorords, i. 98, 
133: treats the réAss as a mere 
enlarged household, i. 28; ii. 
98: its classification of consti- 
tutions, see Plato: how far its 
classification suggested A.’s 
classification of them as normal 
constitutions and _  deviation- 
forms, ill. p. xxvii 


Polities, the, or Constitutions, 


ascribed to Aristotle, i. p. vi, 
525 note; il. p. xix, 314, 323, 
325s 3475 351 Sq-5 376, 378, 401 ; 
oe 599; iv. 192, 320 sq, 346, 
3 


469. 
Polity, the, i. 214, 216, 218, 219 


and note, 220, 264, 269, 290 sq., 
423, 454 note, 472, 491, 495, 
497-499, 501 and note, 502 sq., 
507-512, 514, 524, 527-529; 
li, Pp. xxiil, 277, 278, 281, 300, 
394 ; iii. Pp. XXXil, 139, 140, 192, 
193, 303-305, 307; iv. pp. ix, 
xli-xvil 138, 144, 145, oe 152, 
156, 158, 191, 192 sq., 

222, 224-227, 230, 232, ” 286, 
302, 329, 363, 372, 389, 440, 
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' Polity :— 


483, 485, 538: often omitted 
by enumerators of constitutions, 
iv. 192: a mixture of oligarchy 
and democracy so framed as to 
avoid the one-sidedness of both, 
iv. p. xv: how the mixture is 
made, iv. 201-204: signs of its 
being made well, iv. 206: should 
be so framed that no part of 
the State wishes for a different 
constitution, iv. 406: how far a 
mixture of the rich and the poor, 
iv. p. xv sq., 201: function of 
the moderately well-to-do class 
in a polity, iv. p. xvi sq.: how 
far it would be able and disposed 
to discharge it, iv. p. xvi 

a durable polity may be estab- 
lished where the moderately 
well-to-do class is predominant, 
1, 501 sq., 512; Iv. 224 sq.: 
polities Seer much according 
to the method of their mixture, 
iv. 202: may be more or less 
democratic, iv. p. xvi: not really 
a deviation-form, though A. 
speaks once or twice as if it 
were, iv. 157 sq.: in the polity 
the class which shares in the 
constitution more numerousthan 
that which does not, iv. 182, 538: 
is A, correct in saying that the 
polity did not occur frequently ? 
Iv. 192 8q.: can hardly have been 
suitable to most Greek States if 
most Greek States were small, 
iv. 218: artifices employed in 
framing polities, iv. 226-229: 
has polity more kinds than one? 
lv. 23§: aristocratic polity, iv. 
247 sq.: the citizen-body in, 
1, 503 and note, iv. 230-232: 
sometimes composed not only 
of the bearers of heavy arms, 
but also of those who had borne 
them, iv. 232: the deliberative, 
1. 508, 510; iv. 240, 247 sq., 
252: the magistrates, 1. 509, 
510; Iv. p. xvii: their appoint- 
ment, 1. 509; Ill. 305; Iv. 204: 
notappointed dpa rivdn», iv. 194: 
were they unpaid? iv. 228: 
judicial organization, i. 509 sq.; 
lv. 274 sq.: the chief character- 
istics of the polity its legality, 
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its freedom from class-govem- 
ment, and the equality of its 
citizens, i. 510: its contrast 
with the purer type of the so- 
called aristocracy, i. 510 sq: 
its probable character and 

olicy, 1. 511: not to be con 
fused with a constitution under 
which a few éscesxeis rule with 
the good-will of the many, 1 511 
sq.: causes of change in, 1. 529; 
lv. 275-280, 282, 345, 363 94. 
371, 374: means of preserving, 
1. 534 Sqq.; iv. 379 Sqq-, 38954 
405 Sq., 409 Sq., etc.: best 
varieties of oligarchy and de- 
mocracy are those which most 
nearly approach the polity, iv. 
p. XX, 558: early democracies 
resembled polities, 1. 503 sq.; 
iv. pp. xliii, xliv: the rich in, Wv. 
227: the poor expected to fight 
for the State in, iv. 232. 


Pollux, Julius, ii. 232 ; ill. 115, 133) 


134, 153, 179, 403, 405, 420, 518; 
iv. 137, 227, 257, 363, 519 52 


530. 
Polyarchus, i L 391 note, 532 note, 


559 note. 


Polybius, i. 155 note, 188 and 


note, 202, 215 note, 355 note, 
360 note; il. 124, 227, 282, 
285, 319, 325, 339, 343-346 
348, 352, 359, 367, 382; ill. 104, 
150, 173, 193, 204, 250, 260, 276, 
335» 355, 363; 393, 409, 433; 461, 
504, 559, 596; iv. p. xvili Sq. 112, 
243, 295, 355: 342, 353, 417, 
423, 519, 560 sq.: question 
his acquaintance with the 
Politics discussed, ii. pp. xil-xiv 
and notes (see also iii. 593): his 
account of the origin of 
contrasted with that of A, it 
p. xiii: his conception of mixed 
government, ii. p. xiii; iv. p. xvi 
sq.: his theory of constitutional 
change, iL p. xiii sq.; Iv. 342, 
485: whence ultimately derived, 
li. p. xiv. 


Polycletus, i. 102. 
Polycrates, iv. 418, 457, 458 sq. 
Polydamas, iil. 291 ; 
Polydorus, iv. 252. 
Polygnotus, 1. 102, 364; iil 541. 
Polyneices, iii. 335. 
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Polyphron, iv. 357. 
Polysperchon, i. 477 note ; iii. 289. 
Polyzelus, iv. 441. 

Pompeii, i. 103. 

Pompey, iii. 439, 509, 600. 

Pompylus, i. 153 sq. 

Poor, the, position of in ancient 
Greece, i. 530 sq.; iv. 231 sq.: 
often unwilling to rear children, 
especially daughters, iii. 474: 
their characteristics, iv. 215, 

: In the ultimate democracy, 
iv. p. xl, §27, 530-538: enriched 
by attention to their regular 
work, not by State-pay, iv. 397, 
533: disproportionate increase 
, dangerous to democracies 
and polities, iv. 302: how to be 
prevented, iv. 302: should be 
cared for in oligarchies, iv. 399 
$44. : see also Rich, the. 

Porphyry, ii. p. xxxiv note, 156, 
177, 180, 355, 391 note: life of 
Plotinus by, ii. p. iv. 

Porsenna, iv. 438. 

Porson, iii. 451. 

Portugal, King Luis of, iv. 392. 

Posidonius, ii. 107 ; iii. 457 ; iv. 


156. 
Postgate, Prof., i. 579; ii. 115, 140; 
il, 123, 175, 281, 514; iv. 357, 


441. 

Potami, ili. 349. 

Potential, the, and the Actual, 
1. 49; 55, 59- 

Potidaea, 1. 155. 

Poultry-houses in ancient Greece, 
iL. 201. 

Practores, iv. 556 sq., 559, 562. 

Prantl, 1. 318 note ; ii. 218. 

Pratinas, ili. 542, 568. 

Praxiteles, 1. 102 note. 

Prayer for impossible things, iii. 


Pregadi, 111. 139. 

Preller, iii. 531; iv. 112, 304. 

Prexaspes, iv. 326. 

Priam, ili. 271. 

Priesthoods, i. 329 sq.; iii. 381 sq.; 
iv. 248, 401, 564: priesthoods 
of the oldest worships some- 
times confined to descendants 
of the original settlers, iv. p. xxv. 

Priests, i. 323, 324, 329 $q., 333, 
338, 431, §148q.; ili, 273, 382, 
417 8q.; iV. p. xxviil, 255 sq., 
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564 sq.: distinguished from 
magistrates, ill. 417, from hold- 
ers of roXcirixai dpxai, iv. 564. 

Prime of the body, iii. 378, 476, 
of the soul and intelligence, iii. 
378, 380, 476: Plato on the 
prime of the body and wisdom, 
li. 378, 476. 

Primogeniture, iv. 401. 

Prisoners, iv. 556-560. 

Privileged class of fixed number, 
oligarchies ruled by a, iv. 
p. Xxv sq. 

Problems ascribed to Aristotle, 
the, iii. 364. 

Probuli, iv. 251, 262, 263: a sole 
probulus at Leucas, iv. 251. 

Prodicus, tii. 324, 426. 

Proedri, iv. 262. 

Prometretae, iv. 257. 

Promnesus, iv. 453, 467. 

Pronomus, iii. 558. 

Property, ii. 175: definition of, 
ii. 137: relation of, to the house- 
hold and wéns, il. 135, to the 
w6Xs, lil, 373 sq.: A.’s teaching 
as to, its due amount and thetrue 
mode of acquiring and using it, 
i, 198 sqq.; il. 3555 ili. 351: 
he intended to discuss the true 
mode of using it further, ii. 269 : 
should be common in use, 1. 200 
sqq.; ii. 250 sq.; iv. 536 sq.: 
two classes of misusers of, ii. 192: 

wers of the owner of, in A.’s 
est State left obscure, 1. 202 sq. 
(see however ii. 324 sq.): be- 
quest of, see Testation : a mode- 
rate amount of, its advantages, 
iv. 212, 509: to be busily en- 
gaged in attending to one’s 
property a security against 
coveting the goods of others, 
iv. 510: equalization of, i. 204 
$qq. ; ii. 282-292 ; ili. 245 : main 
value of an equality of, ii. 284: 
results of a great inequality of, 
iv. 369: valuations of, in Greek 
States, iv. 389 sq., 547: these 
valuations not registered by the 
registrars of contracts and the 
decisions of dicasteries, iv. 
554: public and sacred property, 
Iv. 529 (see a/so Land) : sacred, 
iv. §50 sq. 565: public and 
private, iv. 550: how to prevent 
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Property :— 

the plunder of public property by 
magistrates, iv. 397 sq.: see also 
States, Greek, and Brothers. 

Property-qualification for office, 
i, 508 note, 509, 5355 ili. 177, 
223 Sq.; iv. pp. xlv and note, 
XXI-XXHi, XXV-XXVil, XXX, xlvil, 92, 
176, 183, 203 Sq., 330, 342-344, 

352, 363 Sq., 372-374, 389 sq., 
500, 511 sq., 538 sq., etc.: for 
an elective deliberative body, 
iv. 245 Sq. : 
the ‘wodirevpa, iv. pp. xvi, xxi- 
Xxlil, XXV-XXvil, xxx, 186 sq., 
230, 516 sq., 544: for mem- 
bership of the assembly, i. 508 
note; iv. 202, 364: for the Boulé 
commonly small, iv. 501 sq.: 
in the so-called aristocracy, iv. 
p. xiv and note, 203, 364, 372 sq. : 
in the polity, 1. §03, 508, 509 ; 
iv. pp. xiv and note, xvi, 202, 
230, 278, 343: in oligarchy, i. 
528; iv. pp. xxi-xxili, xxV—Xxvil, 
XXX, 92, 183, 202, 203, 278, 351, 
364: in democracy, i. 508 note; 
iv. p. xlvil, 92, 175, 176, 185, 
186, 202, 203; 330, 342 sqq., 
364, 511 sq.: absence or small- 
ness of property-qualifications 
for office democratic, iv. 497: 
absence of a_property- qualifi- 
cation for office in a sarpia 
Onuoxparia, 1V. 342-344: pro- 
perty-qualification for important 
offices higher, for minor offices 
lower in the first kind of demo- 
cracy and oligarchy, iv. §11 sq., 
538, 539: property-qualification 
for citizenship or for political 
rights at Aphytis, iv. 516 sq. 

Propontis, iv. 220. 

Propylaea, 111. 541. 

Protagoras, i. 107, 343 note, 386- 
388 and notes, 394, 396; 1. 118, 
178, 228, 296; ill. 162, 171, 204, 
rr 232, 324, 380, 417, 430, 
505. 

Protarchus, ill. 313. 

Protesilaus, ii. 381. 

Proteus, ili. 387. 

Protrepticus, the, ascribed to A., 
i. 410 note. 

Proverbs referred to in the Politics, 
ll. 164, 249; ill. 201, 238, 241, 
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417, 449 $q., 461, 598; iv. 141, 
226, 290, 322, 414, 462, 484, $33 

Proxenus, 1. 463. 

Prytaneium, iv. 565. 

Prytanis, iv. 254, 340 sq, $02, 
564, 565, 566. 

Psammetichus of Ambracia and 
Corinth, iv. 329 sq., 479- 

Psophis, ili. 399. 

Pto asa , the, 111.145: the earlier, 


1. 47 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, Revence 
Laws of, iil. 200; iv. 554. 
Ptolemy Ceraunus, i lil. 363. 
Ptolemy Euergetes IT, 1. 546 note. 
Ptolemy the philoso her, catalogue 
_ writings of A. by, ii. p. |, 


Puberty, lil. 497, 498, 526. 

Punishment, tii. 490; iv. 222, 324: 
A.’s view of, iii. 425 sqq. 

Puritanism, i. 346 note, 391 note. 

Purves, Mr. J., il. 355. 

Pyrene, the mountain, iL 319. 

Pyrrho, i. 104 note. 

Pyrrhus, ii. 321; iii. 1615 iv. 329. 

Pythagoras, i. 91, 185 note, 187 
note, 376 and note, 377-37 
381 sq., 397, 401, 552, 5595 lt 
249; lll. 443, 463, 468, 477, 492, 


495, 545; iv. 481: his appear- 
ance at Croton like that of Cal- 


vin at Geneva, i. 377 note: at 
once a philosopher, the founder 
of a religion, a the head of 
a brotherhood, 377: Plato 
inherited from him and from 
Socrates the conception of the 
State as a union of unequals, |. 

401: his services to Croton per- 
haps the cause of crass, Ww. 
339 sq. ; 

Pythagoreanism, i. 380, 381 note, 
466 ; 11. 296. 

Pythagoreans, the, i. 185 note, 
201, 366 note, 378, 400, 406 note, 
408; il. 142, 143, 156, 23} 
296 ; lil, 352, 544, 545; 545 
548, 553: their ethical and 
social teaching and its influence 
on that of Plato and A., i. 378 
Sq., 401, 406 note, 408 : possible 

influence on Hippodamus, 1. 

381 and notes; i, 296: 

character of, 1. 400: did not 

wear long hair in Hippodamus' 
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Pythagoreans :— 
day, ii. 296: leaning of, to the 
threefold, ii. 298: opposed to 
the change of laws, il. 307: 
Pythagorean triangle, iv. 482: 


Quintilian, i. 352 note; iii. 399, 
405. 


Rabe, Dr. H., iii. 88; iv. 101, 267. 

Races, continental, contrasted 
with island races, iii. 523. 

Ragusa, ili. 1673; iv. 394, 402, 
500. 


Ramsauer, i. 56 note, 246 note, 
363 note; iii. 130. 
Ramsay, Prof. W. M., tii. 552. 
Ramus, ii. 2315; iv. 126, 290, 555. 
Rassow, ii. 99, 101, 139; iii. 218, 
439; Iv. 92, 99, 131, 415. 
Rattles for children, tii. 547 sq. 
Reclining at meals, iii. 490. 
Reformation, the, i. 73, 210 note, 
391 note, 561 ; ill. 357. 
Registrars of contracts, iv. 256, 
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Reiske, 1ii. 270; Iv. 399. 

Reiz, iii. 113, 123, 124, 436, 465, 
474. | ; 

Relaxation, iii. 382: must be 
pleasurable if it is to cure the 
pain of past toil, lil. 532 sq.: 
A.’s theory of, ili. §32 sq.: play, 
sleep, and conviviality means 
of relaxation, iti. 532: relax- 
ation and diagogé, iil. 533: 
relaxation connected with the 
worship of the gods, ili. 382. 

Reminiscences in the Politics of 

es in Greek authors, etc., 
ui. Appendix D. 

Republic, the, of Plato, its title 7 
mwoXttein (li. 264; lll. 569; Iv. 
167, 481), sometimes ai rroAtreiat 
(ii. 225, 264; Iv. 192): al rodc- 
reat perhaps sometimes used 
of the Eighth and Ninth Books 
of the Republic, ili. §69; iv. 192: 

robable date of its publication, 
lil, 342; its end to recall State 


and individual to a right view 
of the importance and nature of 
justice, L 519; it. 386: Plato’s 
aim throughout it the unity of 
the State as well as the virtue 
of its members, i. 413 8q.: his 
ideal constitution regarded by 
him as not merely the best, but 
the only normal form, i. 215, 
414: may assume the form 
either of a kingship or of an 
aristocracy, i. 289; iv. 157: its 
success trusted to the co- 
operation of three classes, each 

ssessed of only partial excel- 
ence, i. 320: political teaching 
of the Republic sketched, i. 401 
sqq-: character of the rulers or 
complete guardians, i. 320 note, 
405sq.: the auxiliaries, i. 406: 
relation of the first two classes 
to each other, i. 326, 407 note; 
ili, p. xxxvii: smallness of 
their numbers in comparison 
with the third, ii. 258: total 
number of the citizens, ii. 266: 
the third class of traders and 


, producers, i. 406, 409, 425; il. 


258 sq., 265; iii. p. xxxvil: re- 
lation of the first two classes to 
the third, i. 108 sq., 227 note, 
229, 324: the property and 
the women and children of the 
first two classes to be in com- 
mon, i. 406 sq. (see also Plato) : 
why, i. 407 and note, 418 (see 
also Plato): duties of the 
guardians, i. 407 sq.: their 
education as sketched in the 
first four Books, i. 405 : upshot 
of the first four Books, i. 409: 
discrepancies between the first 
four Books on the one hand 
and the fifth and seventh on the 
other, i. 208 note, 406 note, 407 
note: transition from the first four 
Books to the fifth, i. 409 sq.: 
the three great paradoxes of the 
fifth Book, 1. 410: education of 
the rulers reconsidered, i. 411 
sqq. (see also i. 370 and notes, 
450): Plato’s aim in the Repub- 
lic as regards povorn different 
from that of A., i. 405: Eighth 
and Ninth Books of the 
Republic, 1. 414 and note, 415, 
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Republic :— 

416, 518 sq.: account of con- 
stitutional change given in, i. 
518-521 and notes, 525; ill. 
287; iv. 480-489 (see also 
Plato): account of tyranny in, 
1. 416, 520, 543 (see atso Tyran- 
ny): remarks on the political 
teaching of the Republic, i. 416 
sqq.: itspares much that is Hel- 
lenic and ae rary,and rejects 
much that is for all time, i. 417: 
demands changes of character 
in all ranks, i. 418 sq., an entire 
change in the education of 
soldiers and rulers, i. 419: 
thought underlying Plato’s pro- 
ject of a State, 1. 420 sq.: the 
unchecked rule of a governing 
class adopted in the Republic, 
but abandoned in the Laws, i. 
87 note, 276, 403, 435: the State 
of the Republic not the highest 
imaginable, 1. 421, 424 sqq.: 
influence of the Republic on 
A.’s political philosophy, i. 421 
sqq-: points in which it 
diverged from the teaching of 
the Republic, i. 423 sqq.: for 
other differences see Aristotle : 
A.’s opinion of the Republic 
must be gathered from the 
Politics as a whole, not simply 
from his criticismsin the Second 
Book, 11. 264: his criticisms on 
the ideal State of the Republic, 
i. 424 Sqq.; ill. p. xxxvil, 370, 
421 ; 1v. 487: it 1s encumbered 
with citizens who are not really 
citizens (i. 426 sq.; iii. p. xxvii ; 
iv. 192), and fails to realize the 
most desirable life, 1. 427 sq., 
486 sq. ; ill. p. xxxvil, 421: the 
true nature of the citizen not 
understood by Plato in the 
Republic, i 1, 227 note, 426 sq.: 
in A.’s view much pains taken 
in the Republic to secure the 
internal unity of the guardians, 
but none to secure the harmony 
of the whole State, ii. 258: he 
holds that the Republic is filled 
with extraneous discussions, ii. 
265: broad resemblance be- 
tween the political ideal of A. 
and that of Plato, i. 428 sq.: 
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the philosophic class not to 
refuse office in the ideal State 
of the Republic, tii. 322: the 
guardians to reserve themselves 
in old age exclusively for philo- 
sophy, li. 370, 381: classifi- 
cation of constitutions in the 
Republic, see Plato: the Re- 
public and kingship, ili. 257: 
the Cretan and Lacedaemonian 
constitutions classed together 
in the Republic as timocracies, 
il. 344: the polity not included 
in the list of constitutions given 
in the Republic, iv. 192: only 
one kind of oligarchy and one 
of democracy recognized 1 in the 
Republic, i. 496, 520 sq.: Nup- 
tial Number of, iv. 481 sqq., 
484: reason why Plato intro- 
duced this mathematical puzzle 
into the Republic, iv. 483: not 
certain that A. understood it, 
iv. 482: the Republic and the 
Politicus, 1. 430-434 (see also 
Politicus of Plato): the Republic 
and the Laws, i. 87 note, 144,178 
sq., 183 sq., 187 sq., 213, 215 Sq., 
310, 370 note, 416, 433-439, 442, 
443, 449 8q., 479 note, 484, 486: 
A. holds that the scheme of edu- 


cation in the Laws is the same 
asinthe Republic, ii. 266: women 
probably intended in the Republic 
to take part in the syssitia, but 
explicitly directed to do so in 
the Laws, li. 266: the Republic 
more favourable to the Lace- 
daemonian constitution than 
the Laws, ii. 313: the growth 
of the mdéd:s from its earliest 
moments traced in both, i1. 
104: view of the Republic 
as to the components of the 
mporn mors, iv. 167: see also i.86, 
87 note, 92, 310, 312, 417, 479 
note, 480, 484,554 and note, §55. 


Revenue of Greek States, iii. 360; 


Iv. p. lxvi, 187, 188 sq., 465-467, 


530-535, 552 sq.: sacred reve- 
nues, iv. 565. 


Revolutions sometimes 


the customs and training of a 
State without at once changing 
its laws, iv. 184, 286: do not 
always aim at substituting one 
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Revolutions :— 
constitution for another, iv. 
286: causes of, iv. 282, 286 s 
295 sq. (see also Constitutions: 
revolution as often proceeds 
from those who are exalted in 
the political scale as from those 
who are depressed, iv. 296: 
the French Revolution, i. 73, 
210 and note, §41; iv. 331, 382 
Sq., 523. 

Rhadamanthus, ii. 378, 379. 

Rhegium, iii. 154, 361, 600; iv. 
313, 375, 465, 480, 486. 

Rheinisches Museum, i. p. vii ; 
iii. 1763 iv. 280, 310, 320) 321, 
323» 399, 457, 459) 4 


Rhetoric, i. 552 1 
452: of Aristo 


note, 574; ii. 
294, etc. 
Rhetorica ad Alexandrun, ii. p. x, 
ei 274, 301, 353, 370; Iv. 512, 
c. 


Rhianus, ii. 419 ; iv. 211. 

Rhine, the, tii. 481. 

Rhodes, 1. 318 note, 477 ; ii. 249, 
350, 380; lil. 141, 452; iv. pp. 
xlvi, 11, 175, 239, 242,2998q., 301, 
336 sq.. 341, 398, 527, 53% 536, 
562, 565: Boulé at, iv. vi. 

Rhythms, i. 364, 367; iii. 541, 

sq-, 549, 559 sq. 568: 
hyth a and melody, relative 
educational value of, 1. 366, 369; 
Jil. 559, 603. 

ich, the, a necessary part of the 
State, i iv. 169: the rich and the 
poor thought to be contrary 

of the State, iv. 170, 332: 
im Greece usually owners of land, 
lii, 233: their character, iv. 
Pp. XXVili Sq., 211-213, 371: often 
taken to be xaNoi xayabol, iv. 
197 sq.: weaker than the many 
and less easily contented, iv. 
226, 371: their undue gains 
fatal to constitutions, iv. 226: 
their dress, iv. 205: none but 
rich men rearers of horses in 
Greece, iv. 153: in polities, iv. 
227: disproportionate increase 
of, a cause of change in demo- 
cracies, iv. 302, 334: how to be 
prevented, iv. 302: should demo- 
cracies with a view to self- 


ie 308 ; IV. 
i. 314, 523 
184 ; iv. 247, 
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preservation thin the numbers 
of the rich and impoverish them? 
iv. 276, 306: how oppressed in 
democracies, iv. 299, 335: the 
rich in the ultimate democracy, 
iv. pp. xl, xlix-lii, 189, 227, 229, 
299, 335, 520-539: rich and 
poor in democracies should 
deliberate and try causes to- 
gether, iv. 249 sq. 275, 374, 
527, 532: how power should be 
distributed to rich and poor in 
democracies if all are to have 
an arithmetically equal share of 
it, iv. 495 sq.: when the rich 
increased in wealth but not in 
numbers, a dvvacreia often re- 
sulted, iv. 306: measures for 
fusing rich and poor, iv. 394: 
rich and poor at Athens in the 
days of Solon and Cleisthenes, 
iv. 535 sq.; at Tarentum, iv. 
536 sq.; at Rhodes, iv. 536. 

Richards, Mr. H., iii. p. iii sq., 86, 

101, 105, 106, 122, 123, 124, 135 
142, 153, 161, 166, 168, 
275, 301, 303, 340, 390, 396, 
397» 475, 494 sq., 506, 517, 521, 
530; iv. 89, 90, 95, 98, 138, 221, 
249, 301, 311, 338, 340, 363, 
377, 385, 390, 410, 412, 438, 
442, 448, 461, 470, 479, 485, 
517, 521, 529, 536, 539. 

Richelieu, Cardinal, iv. 421. 

Riddell, Rev. J., ii. 137, 170, 192, 
194, 210, 215, 224, 245, 312, 
362, 384; ili. 345 i iv. 89, 153, 
291, 412, 505, 562. 

Ridgeway, Prof., i. 229 note; ii. 
243, 291 ; iil. ’36, 119, 142-144, 
230, 329, 471, 482, §21; iv. 429, 
515. 


Riese, ii. 278. 

re identity nt a, li. 152. 

Robinson, Mr. » i. p. X35 Iii. 
. lil. are 

Robinson, Mr. H. Crabb, iv. 253. 

Roemer, ii. xlvii note ; iii. §28. 

Roeper, iv. 125. 

Romano, Ezzelino da, iv. 418, 

Romans, the, i. 113, 126 note, 
202, 321, 399, 410 note; ill. 599. 

Rome, i. 38, 81, 101 note, 155> 
172, 175, 194 note, 321, 328 
note, 335 note, 339 note, 400, 
476 and note, 478 note, 526, 
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Rome :— 


541, 560; 11. 285, 320, 343, 357, 
363, 402, 405 ; iii. 261, 274, 283, 
355» 371, 399, 403, 404, 415, 446, 
463, 474, 488 ; iv. pp. xxiv, xxvii, 
174, 217, 228, 237, 252, 253; 
299, 310, 343, 360, 364, 3 
377s 388-391, 444, 460 sq., 472, 
509, 516, 523, 535, 530, 542, 
543; 545, 547, 551, 552, 556, 
562, 564: ‘non liquet’ verdict 
at, 11. 306. 

Romulus, ii. p. xiv, 256. 

Roscher, ti. 283 ; iv. 205, 215, 307, 
339, 343, 364, 383, 406, 460, 536. 
ose, V., i. 181, 192 note; il. p. Xl 
note ; lil. 519, 526, 552, 591. 

Rousseau, 1. 15; iv. 215. 

Rule, despotic, i. 303 and note, 
304 3 11. 209 ; ili. 330, 334, 438, 
446: over freemen, ii. 209 ; : 
438: political, ll. 209 sq.: 
also apxn in Greek Index. 

Ruled, the, profit by their obe- 
dience if inferior to the ruler, 
li. 259. 

Rulers ought to differ from the 
ruled and to be superior to 
them, ii. 234, 259, 273; il. 436: 
should possess both virtue and 
political capacity, ii. 306, 336 
sq.; iv. 402: if older than the 
ruled, their rule arouses no 
jealousy, i lil. 436. 

Russia, 11. 246 ; 1iL 392. 

Rutherford, Rev. W. G., ii. 298 ; 


lil. 319, 460 ; lv. 120. 


Sabines, iv. 310, 523. 

Sacadas, il}. 533, 553- 

Sacrifices, ili. 208 sq.: as a rule, 
only animals fit to be eaten 
sacrificed, iii. 331: public sacri- 
fices, lv. 565. 

Salamis, i. 524, §62; ili. 443; iv. 
p. xlvii, 232, 327, 330. 

Salamis in Cyprus, iv. p. lxvii, 
420 “<. +» 425, 429, 454, 467-469. 

Saldanha, iv. 392. 

Sales of land and houses, register 
of, iv. 553: 
intended sales, iv. 553 sq- 

Sallust, i. 108 note; ii. 236; iv. 
299, "386, etc.: imitates Xeno- 
phon, iv. 460. 

Salmonidae, the, ii. 173 sq. 


announcement of | 
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Sambuca, lil. 556. 

Samos, i. 376; il. 298; lik, 154, 
248 8q., 400, 452 ; iv. 241, 309, 
312, 313, 331, 379, 418, 449, 458 


5 

Sanliys, Dr. J. E., ii 196, 202, 
297, 382; lil. p. xi, 121, 419 sq., 
462, 599; iv. 99, 104, 124, 179, 
242, 245, 255, 263, 269, 305, 328, 
341, 342, 346, 378, 380, 387, 
408, 423, 483, 500, 522 sq., 542, 
550, 551, 561, 565. 

Sappho, i. 299 note; iii. 187, 310, 
542, 568. 

Sardanapalus, iv. 435. 

Sardinia, 111. 350. 

Saturn and Ops, i. 104 note. 

Saturninus, i iv. 218. 

Satyriasis, iv. 302. 

Satyr-play, ill. 493. 

Sauppe, ili. 127; iv. 458. 

Sauromatae, i. 443; 1. 262, 319; 
lil. 327, 599. 

Savonarola, iv. 537. 

Scaevola, C. Mucius, iv. 438. 

Scaliger, i. 95, 337; iii. 85, 135; 
405, 539; iv. 117, 133. 

Scepsis, i pp. iil, v, vi. 

Schaefer, A., 1.135 note, 155 note, 
209 note, 227 note, 235 note, 
352 note, 357 note, 466 note, 
475 note ; il. 292, 294, 301, 307, 
3333 ll. 181, 260, 359, 362; IV. 
108, 173, 257, 299, 315, 326, 336 
351, 357» 358, 361, 364, 432, 528, 
532, 541. 

Schanz, iil. 307. 

Schiller, i. 104. 

Schiller, Sclaverei, i. 157 note; 1. 
258. 

Schlosser, 11. 268; iv. 111, 265, 
372, 443, 556. 

Schmekel, A., iii. §91, 593. 

Schmidt, L., 1. p. ix, 22 note, 70 
note, 169 note, 174 and notes, 
192 note, 201 and note, 202 
note, 227 note, 363 note, 384 
note, 386 note ; ii. 215, 241, 286, 


337 3 ll. 172, 4305 iv. 495, 503- 
ey M., ii. 278 ; 11.194; Iv. 
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Schneider, vols. ii, iii, iv, passim. 
Schneidewin, iii. 270 (see abso 
Leutsch and Schneidewin). 
Schoell, 1. 333 note ; ii. 127, 307; 
iii, 117. 
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Schémann, i. 230 and notes, 334 
note, 579; li. 90, 213, 276, 294, 
324, 333, 336, 341, 342, 375, 
419; Ml. 135, 139, 244, 272; IV. 
375, 556. 

Scholiast on Aristophanes, ii. 320 ; 
Ili. IOI, 195, 482; iv. 305, 363: 
Aldine edition of the Scholia, iii. 
IOI, 302; iv. 117. 

Scholiast on Pindar, ii. 378. 

School, the Peripatetic, i. 549; ii. 
p- vi: sketch of the political 
teaching of, preserved in the 
Eclogaeof Stobaeus,ii.p-xviiand 
note, 107, 198 ; lil. 383, 592 sq. : 
secrets of the workshop i in which 
the Politics was fashioned, or 
rather of the Peripatetic school, 
not to be penetrated, ii. p. xxxiii, 
226, 377; ili, 382 sq.: thought 
little of expiatory sacrifice, il. 
241: their definition of evda- 
povia, ill, 423: the Megarian, i. 
235 note: the Eretrian, i. 235 
note: the Cyrenaic, i. 239: 
the Epicurean, i. 550 (see also 
Epicureanism, Epicureans, Epi- 
curus). 

Schopenhauer, iii. 206. 

Schott, A., ii. 235. 

Schiitz, ii. 217. 

Schweighduser, iii. 142. 

Science, Household, i. 126 note, 
133 sq.) 135 note, 144-146, 169, 
200 ; 11. 166: its relation to the 
Science of Supply and to rohs- 
Tixn, 1. 133 Sq-, 135, 169; ii. p. 
Xvli note; its end, iL 132, 135, 
136, 166 ; iii. 172. 

Science, Political, i. 134, 354 note, 
552 sqq.: its nature, 11. 389 : its 
treatment by A. falls into two 
distinct parts and extends over 
two treatises, 1. 1; il. 386 sq.: 
contrast of A. and Plato in this 
respect, li, 386 sq.: its place 
among the sciences, 1. 4: su- 
preme over them, i. 74: its end, 
1. 98: relation of Household 
Science to, i. 134: supreme in 
the State, i. 422 ; il. 389: 

its political branch, i. 16, 134, 
319 note, 421-423, 458 sq., 484- 
489, 512, 517 note, 549 sqq.-: 
sphere in’ which it works, 1. 
15: has to reckon with neces- 
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sity, nature, and accident, 1 
24: its aim, 1. 24 note: the 
mikes the true subject of its 
inquiries, i. 39; iil. 130 sq.: 

consequences of this view, i. 40 
sq.: applicability of the teleologi- 
cal method to Political Science, 
i. 62 sqq.: how far this method 
is employed in the Politics, i. 
62 sqq.: law written and un- 
written the weapon of Political 
Science, i. 75: Political Science, 
History, and Ethics, i. 84 sq.: 
function of Political Science, i. 
66 note, 204, 427 note, 484 sq., 
490, 512, 517 note, 549, 5535 Ml. 
p. xxiv; ll 332; iv. 13§ sq.: 

concerned with what is best for 
the State, not the individual, 
i. 302: should make both ré 
Xpnotpoy and 10 dpOas éxov its 


aim, iv. 138: its end evvoypia, 
lil, 205: its end commonly 


thought to be to produce @u:iia, 
li, 242: often studied in a 
fragmentary way, i. 375 note; iv. 
136: distinction between govern- 
ments for the common good and 
others rightly made a cardinal 
point of Political Science, i. 
216 8q.: levers and contrast 
between the arts and mvdcrum, 
i. 245, 4325 ll. 397 $q.; lil. 298: 
Political Science made by Plato 
to throw light on Ethics, i 1, 402, 
455: has in A.’s view a techni- 
cal, as well as an ethical, side, 
il. Pp. XXIV, 397: wavers between 
two levels, being both a practi- 
cal science and an art like 
Medicine, ii. 398: must be 
ready to construct on demand 
any given constitution, bad or 
good, il. 398: is as much con- 
cerned with the inquiry how 
democracy or oligarchy or ty- 
ranny should be constituted so 
as to last as with the inquiry as 
to the best or the best attainable 
constitution, iv. 136: the politi- 
cal art identified by the Prota- 
goras of Plato’s dialogue with 
justice, i. 388. 

Science of Supply, see Supply. 

Science, Theoretic and Practical, 
i 4 8qq.: difference of their 
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Science :— 
subject-matter, i. 6 sq., of their 
aim, i. 7, 14, of the faculty 
employed in them, 1. 7 sqq., of 
their method, i. 9 sqq.: Practi- 
cal, relation of its subject-matter 
to that of Physics, i. 6: why 
defective in exactness, 1.7: how 
far the method ascribed by A. 
to Practical Science is really 
followed in the Politics, i. 11 
sqq.: place of the teleological 
method in Practical Science, 
i. 61, 67: Productive, i. 4, 7, 9, 
10, 245. __ 

Scipio Africanus the younger, 
i. 202; iv. 174. 

Scipio Nasica Corculum, iv. 386. 

Scylax of Caryanda, i. 344; ii. 


435- 

Scymnus Chius, i. 575 note; ii. 
318, 347, 349, 350, 3513 iv. 313. 

Scythes, iv. 437. 

Scythians, i, 318 note, 322, 374; 
ll. 253, 282; iil. 328, 364, 365, 
389, 479, 481. 

Sea, the, nearness of a city to, 
and distance from, i. 316 sqq. 
and notes, 335; ili. 356-361: 
commerce in Greece mostly, 
but not entirely, by sea, iii. 360. 

Seeley, Sir J. R., ili. 148 ; iv. 228, 
421, 454, 495. 

Segesta, iv. 565. 

Segni, Bernardo, iil. 92, 105. 

Seisachtheia, ii. 285. 

Self-love, i. 204. 

Selinus, 111. 404. 

Selymbria, 11. 206. 

Sempach, iv. 303. 

Senate (Gerusia), in the heroic 
kingship, iii. 273: in oligarchies, 
Iv, Pp. Xxxill, 237, 548: will 
hardly have existed in demo- 
cracies, iv. 262: the Lacedae- 
monian, li. 276, 335, 337, 338; 
356, 404 ; ili. p. xxxix, 416, 476; 
Iv. 205, 206, 254, 264, 447: 
election of Lacedaemonian sena- 
tors, 11. 335, 339; iv. 382: 
senatorship and_ ephorship 
at Sparta greater offices than 
the kingship, iv. 205: the 
Roman, iii. 283; iv. 384, 535: 
the Venetian, iv. 376. 

Seneca, i. 104 note, 319 note, 342 
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note ; ii. p. ae: 130, 286; iii 
364, 474, 

Senes defontani, lil. 134. 

Sept, iv. 523. 

Sepulveda, vols. ii, iii, iv, Sassim. 

Serfs, 1. 97, 139, 140, 152, 333 
530; li. 315 Sq.5 IV. 301, 303, 
304, 319, 508: how they differ 
from slaves, il. 3153 iil. 393: 
their tendency to revolt, i 
436: in Greece dangerous if 
neighbouring States were hos- 
tile, 11. 315, 360: why not soin 
Crete, ii. 315 sq., 360: serfs 
should be non-Hellenic (i. 333; 
ii. 316 ; iii. 394), and not spirited 
in character, 1. 3333 ii. 316; 
lil. 362, 390, 393 sq.: may be 
employed as oarsmen in 
fleet, iii, 362: Mariandynian 
serfs of the Pontic Heracleia, 
ill. 394. 

Sesostris, iti. 384, 387. 

Sestos, i. 317 note; iv. 353, er 

Settlers, oligarchies ruled b 
original, and their sey As 
iv. p. xxiv Sq-, 160 sq. 

Seuthes, iv. 436 sq. 

Seven Wise Men, the, ili. 340. 

Sextus Empiricus, ii. 311, 319, 379; 
lii, 531. 

Shakespeare, i. 30§ note, 327; Iv. 
146 


46. 

Shelley, i1. 126. 

Shepherds, iv. 153, 165, 508, 517 sq. 

Shetlander, the, ii. 172. 

Shilleto, Rev. R., ii. 240, 283, 305, 
331, 338; 369; iii. 438; iv. 308. 
hopkeepers, see Traders, and 
ayopaio: in Greek Index. 

Shute, Mr. R., i. 297 note; ii p. 
XIV; lil. 591, 593. 

Siam, iv. 448. 

Sicels, the, iv. 301, 313. 

Sicily, 1. 140, 302 note, 391 note, 
545; 11. 206, 207; ili, 420, 600; 
lV. pp. Ixiv-Ixvil, 220, 228, 313, 
486: cities of, 1. 302 note, 391 
note; li, 294; iv. 280, 

Sicyon, i. 545; ili. 392, 399, 510; 
iv. p. xiv, 331, 339, 370, 375 
423, 425, 438, 452, ae 485. 

Sidgwick, Prof. H., ii. 180; tii p. 
XXXVi note, 490; iv. 195, 236. 

Sidonian residents at Athens, ii 
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Siege-methods, ii. 407 sq. 

Siena, iv. 214, 348, 429. 

Silo, iv. 361. 

Simon, i. 398. 

Simonides Ceus, 1.71; ii. 256, 307, 
320; ili. 269, 310, 413. 

Simus, i iv. 329, 361. 

Sindi, ili. 328 sq. 

Sinope, ii. 253. 

Siphnos, ii. 333. 

Siris (or Serrae), iv. 431. 

Sirra, iv. 431. 

Sirras, iv. 430 sq. 

Sismondi, iv. 418, 424, 485. 

Sitophylakes, iv. 549. 

Slave, the, i. 97, 100, 104, 106, 109- 
111, 114 sq., 118 and note, 119 
and note, 138 note, 139-158, 
182, 287, 431 5 li. 132-165 ; Iii. 
182, 196, 341-343) 349, 362, 
449 $q-, 488; iv. 457, 496, 
508, 514, 533, 543, 549: the 

natural, i. 109 sq. ; ii. 213 sqq. ; 
iv. 318: does not possess, but 
can apprehend and listen to, 
sheer 1. 149; ii. 218: has not 

7d BovAeurixdy, ii. 218, or mpoai- 


use of slaves as dxdAovor, iv. 
568: tendency of slave cultiva- 
tors to revolt, iii. 436: slaves 
by birth, i. 142: the children 
of slaves, iii. 181: a city of 
slaves, iii. 201 sq.: nearness 
of the Bdvavoos rexvirns, Ons, 
and yepyns to slaves, iii. 165 
sq., 342: how slaves should 
be treated, ii. 316: they should 
be able to look forward to eman- 
cipation for good conduct, ii. 
316; ili. 395: children to be 
thrown with slaves as little as 
possible, iii, 488: golden age 
when there were no slaves, 1i. 

138: slaves, public, i. 118 note ; 

li. 293, 294; Iv. 257: slaves in 
Attica, ili. 394: manumission of 
slaves, iv. 411 sq.: emancipation 
probably more within the reach 
of some slaves in Greece than 
others, iii, 395: emancipation 
of slaves by tyrants, 1. 547; iv. 
450, 475, 541: slaves indulged 
by tyrants and extreme demo- 
cracies, iv. 460 sq. 


pears, iil, 200, and can only be | Slavery,i. 139-158: its naturalness 


said to have ro Adyop €xov is fo 
rns Wuyins if we count rd ra@nri- 
xéy as part of it, ii, 218: does 
not share in evdatpzovia or in life 
in accordance with mponipecis, 
lil. 200, 374: not a part of the 
State, 111 374: a mpacrixdy, not 
gounrixdy, Spyavoy and wholly 
another’s, il. 139, 146: resem- 
blance of, to brutes in capacity, 
use, and ‘bodily make, il. 14 
profits by his enslavement to a 
tly superior master, li, 259: 
inconsistencies in A.’s conception 
of, i. 149 sq.: office of the master 
in ‘relation to, how conceived by 
A,, 1. 150 8q., 181, 193; il. 222: 
rule exercised by master over, 
1.215; 11.146: good-will thought 
by some (perhaps the Pythago- 
reans) to be the true basis of the 
relation between master and 
slave, 1. . 3793 ii. I 5 an differ- 
ence between the First and 
Third Books of the Politics as 
to the relation of master and 
slave, li. 107 sq.: slaves not 
owned by the poor, iv. 567 sq.: 
VOL. IV. uu 


and justice impugned by some 
inquirers, i. 139: question who 
they were, 1. 139 sq. ; ll. 134 Sq. : 

Lycophron the sophist possibly 
one of them, i. 159: the justice 
of enslavement through war 
especially contested, 1.142: slav- 
ery for debt and by voluntary 
surrender, 1. 143 and note: 
slavery of Greeks, 1, 143: 

Helot type of, ii. 314-316: dan- 
gerous if neighbouring States 
were hostile, ii. 315: basisofslav- 
ery reinvestigated by A., i. 143: 
slavery defended but reformed 
by him, 1. 144 sqq., 1§2 sqq. : 

necessary to save the higher 
natures from deterioration, 1. 
156: its necessity to ancient 
society overrated, i. 144: A.’s 
inquiry on the subject sum- 
marized, i. 144 S49 natural, 
not unfair to the slave, i. 148 
Sqq.; ii. 106, 160 sq.: implies 
high moral and intellectual 
excellence in the master, i, 144, 
151 $q.; iii. p.xxxii: limitations 
imposed by A. on slavery and 
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Slavery :— 
their effects, i. 152 sqq.: his 
arguments examined, i. 150 
155; il. 161: attitude of Stoi- 
cism and Epicureanism to, i. 
156: of Christianity, i. 156 
sqq.: test of rd xowy ovpdhépoy 
applied to slavery, ii. 161. 

Sleep, iii. §27, 532 sq. 

Slinging, Iv. §43 sq. 

Smallness of person, 111. 463. 

Smerdis, iv. 473: see also Greek 
Index. 

Smyrna, ili. §53; Iv. 313. 

Socrates, 1. 2 note, 58, 59, 66, 68, 
76, 102 note, 103, 107, 128, 132, 
136, 145, 156, 158, 165, 169, 
212, 213, 235, 238, 245, 256 note, 
257, 277, 278, 285, 305 note, 316 
note, 326 note, 343 note, 354 
note, 373, 391, 392-402, 407, 408, 
410, 416, 419 and note, 430 
and note, 431, 451, 454) 457; 
464, 520, 552; ik p. xxxvil, 
98, 135, 152, 162, 163, 212, 
214, 215, 220, 223, 229, 267, 
275, 313, 397; iii. 161, 216, 280, 
4 322, 324, 353) 422, 450, 502, 
506, 508 sq., 526, 539, 548, 569 ; 
iv. p- Ixii, 333, 417 8q., 481, 
543, 557: the age to which he 
belongs, i. 398: acquainted 
with Plato for about seven years, 
1. 398 : the indictment of, 11. 306, 
312: his character, i. 400: held 
the art of governing to be a 
knowledge how to make men 
better, L 394, 408: difficulties 
involved in his views, 1. 394, 
396: unpopularity of his doc- 
trine that knowledge confers 
the right to rule, 1. 394 sq.: 
it furnished monarchy in the 
hands of a scientific ruler with 
a fresh ground of claim, iil. 280: 
it made in favour of the few, 
but he did not push his own 
theory to its consequences, i. 396, 
nor did he regard the art of 
politics as to be acquired only 
by the few, i. 397 sq.: his two- 
fold aim was to show the State 
what it might be and to restore 
the authority of the actual State, 
1. 396 sq., but he impaired rather 
than restored its authority, 
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1.397 : failed to ask how ‘ men of 
knowledge’ were to be produced, 
i. 397, 400: Plato inherited 
from him the conception of the 
State as a union of uneq 
protectors and protected, i. 
401: the evrpaftia of S. not 
far removed from the justice of 
Plato’s Republic, 1.401 note: the 
Platonic Socrates bluntly criti- 
cized by A., ii. 101: the method 
of rising from the parts to the 
whole a tradition from §S., ii. 
102: treats language as a con- 
dition of political life, ti. 123: 
his teaching as to the unity of 
virtue, i. 235 and note; ii. 214, 
220; iii. 155: his opinion of 
the judgement of the many, 
lil, 215. 

Soldiers, iv. 167, 170: not a pepos 
ris wodtreias, though a pépos rhs 
méAews, IV. 235. 

Solomon, Mr. J., iii. 599. 

Solon, i. 142, 227, 352, 396, 416, 
445, 451, 508 sq. ; ii. p. xi note, 
285, 327, 371 ; ili. 166, 167, 169, 
175, 183, 228, 240, 280, 313, 446, 
476, 596; iv. p. xlv note, 139, 
140, 185, 217, 218, 318, 327, 340, 
389, 393, 408, 410, 412, 419, 
467, 471, 509, 515, 535: consti- 
tution of, i. 257, 445; i. 281, 
302, 372-377 ; ili. 219 sq., 223, 
224; IV. pp. x! sq., xlili Sq., 242, 
263, 274, 352, 354, 375) 411, 
511: A.’sopinion of, 11. 373 sq.; 
Iv. 218. 

Solothurn, iv. 251. 

Sophists, the, i. 2, 28, 81, 139 sq., 
151, 386-392, 397 Sq» 454. 552; 
ili, 430: sophistical puzzle, iv. 

81. 
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Sophocles, 1.25, 464 ; ii. 126, 220, 
241, 262; il. 214, 570. 

Sophocles the Sunian, iv. 452. 

Sosiades, ili. 340. 

Sosicles the Corinthian, iii. 247. 

Soul, the, studied in its parts, 
li, 102: its rule over the body, 
11. 143 Sq.: division of, into ro 
addoyov and ro Adyor €xow (iL 145, 
218 ; ili. 455), opeges being the 
habit of the former and mois of 
the latter, 111. 455: into roAdyop 
€xov xa” ard and rd Adyor ovx 
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Zou nal’ aird, Ady 8° traxove 
durdpevor, iii. 439 sq.: the delib- 
erative element of, ii. 218; 
iii, p. xivi: the appetitive part: of, 
il. 144 Sq.; ill. 440: the nutritive 
element of, i. 345 note ; ili. 440: 
activities ‘of, ll. 44l: music 
akin to, lil. 545 sq., 568: a 
difference of, the greatest differ- 
ence, iv. 318: superiority of, not 
easy to discern, li. 149. 

Spain, ii. 245; ii 406; IV. 


454- 

Spaniards, 1. 340; ii. 482. 

Sparta, i. 170 sq., 194 note, 316 
8q., 326 and note, 334, 337, 384, 
450 ; il. 249, 298, 313, 321, 326, 
329, 331, 401, 402; iii, 343, 
352, 354, 355, 361, 387, 391, 
399, 406, 414-417, 445, 454, 
463, 469, 474, 478, 481, 487, 
488, 515, 519; iv. p. xliv, 160, 
256, 287, 304, 331, 353) 379, 


382, 398, 502, 509 (see also 
Lacedaemonian State): more 


strong places than one within 
the city, iii. 403: not a pupiaydpos 
adXr3xs, 11. 298. 

Spartans, the, i. 202, 399 8q., 
417; 11 258, 293, 330, 337, 
3433 lil. 342, 357, 416, 438, 445, 
446, 477, 481, 482, 490, 501, 
§03, 506, 519, 521, 543 ; IV. 300, 
304, 367-369, 375: character 
Of, i. 399 Sq-, 417 5 il. 314, 323 5 
ili. 167, 444, S01 Sq. 523: 
territory of, ii. 267 : not obliged 
by the State to learn to read 
and write, iii. 524: learnt to 
sing, lil. 531, and, according to 
Chamaeleon, at one time to 
play on the aiads, ili. §31, but 
in A.’s day did not learn to play 
on any instrument, ili. 531. 

Spartolus, iv. 542. 

Species, distinction of, 1. 98: 
identity of, based by A. on iden- 
tity of parts or necessary parts, 
iv. 163 sq. 

Spencer, Mr. Herbert, i. 61 note, 
121 note ; li, 118. 

Spengel, ii. p. xi note, 245, 286, 
303, 308, 332; il. 104, 127, 512, 
516, 539, 567, 592; iv. 93, 955 
96, 101-103, 108, 117, 124, 126, 
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187, 205, 266, 273, 281, 283, 
347) 477, 491, 506 
Spenser, iv. 523. 
Spercheius, the, iv. 358. 
Speusippus, i 1. 462, 463, 466 note, 
468 ; 1. 188, 423. 
Spies, i. 546; iv. 452, 455: 
women-spies, iv. 455. 


noe 230, 233, 420 note; iv. 


346. 

Spits used by soldiers on cam- 
paigns, Ili. 329. 

Spitta, iii. 302. 

Spontaneity and Fortune, i. 21 
Sqq-, 49; lil. 317: see also For- 
tune. 

Stadtholders of Holland, iii. 290sq. 

Stageira, 1. 155, 462, 463 note, 
467 ; iv. 552. 

Stahr, A., 11. 179, 198, 223, 303, 
359; wi. 105, 156, 157, 185, 
194, 209, 230, 395, 397, 431, 
4545 473, 474 Sq.) 517, 520, 538, 
570, 5973 IV. 93, 115, 142, 143, 
176, 200, 233, 252, 288, 295, 327, 
346, 424, 461, 463, 493, 494, 
555, 560. 

Stailbaum, i. 53 note, 168 note, 
175 note, 254 note ; il, 227, 
2733 lil. 85, 89, 107, 214, 226, 
231, 315, 318, 341, 345, 352, 
357, 382, 383, 408, 410, 412, 
413, 428, 470, 485, 492, 510, 
517, 525, 529, 533, 534, 567, 
570, 598 sq.; iv. 141, 147, 159, 
169, 182, 199, 210, 264, 290, 342, 
441, 451, 456, 463, 468, 475, 
493, 539, 563. 

rea Lord, iil. 359; iv. 444, 


State (dds), the, begins in matter 
and needs instruments, i. 17: 
comes intoexistenceinthe hands 
of necessity, 1. 17-19; 11. 104: 
needs human contrivance to 
bring it into existence, i. 20; ii. 
128, 319: a product of nature, 
i. 20; 11. 104::exposed to the 
action of Spontaneity and For- 
eae 23: partly the product of 

human intelligence, 1.23; ii.128, 
319: only imperfectly amenable 
to human control, i. 24: exists 
by nature, not by convention, i ‘ 
26 sqq., 32: traced to an origin 
in compact by Glaucon in the 
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Republic of Plato speaking on 
behalf of Thrasymachus, 1. 27, 
389, and subsequently by Epi- 
curus, i. 27: its origin accord- 
ing to Polybius, ii. p. xiii: its 
functions narrowed by the 
teaching of some sophists, i. 28, 
389, its authority impaired by 
that of others, who described it 
either as the creation of a com- 
pact or as the outcome of force, 
in either case as of purely 
human origin, i. 28, 388-392: 
its necessity to the ‘individual, 
except in the form of the World- 
State, denied by the Cynics, i. 
28: not a mere enlarged house- 
hold, as Plato had held in the 
Politicus, i. 28; ii. 98: a deri- 
vative of the household and 
village, which exist by nature, 
i. 29, and itself by nature, i. 
30: not merely forced on man 
by his needs, but foreshadowed 
by his nature, and especially by 
his gift of language, i. 30 sq.: 

intended to fulfil man’s nature, 
not to do violence to it, i. 166: 
can only exist for human beings, 
li. 125: prior to the household 
and the individual (i. 31 § il. 
125),andalmost his ovoia orapxn, 
li. 127: a condition of complete 
and real human existence, I. 32: 

calls rights into being, i. 32: 

Plato and A. on the origin of, 
1. 36 Sqq., 403; 11. 104, 105, 119, 
124 sq.; Wi. 202; Iv. 167: 
comes into existence for the 
sake of life, but exists for the 
sake of good life, 1.29; 11. 119; 
iv. 167: nature of, til, 130 sq.: 

definition of, i. 83: li, 118 Sq. 5 

iii, 130-132: a xotvovia, and 
therefore a common life, i. 38, 
70; ll. 973 il. 156: the wérts 
stands to other xowevias as a 
whole stands to its parts, ii. 98 : 
the weds the culmination of 
human society, and therefore 
the true subject of the inquiries 
of Political Science, 1. 393 Mi. 
130 sq.: a xotvevia consisting 
of rulers and ruled, 1. 43; i. 

233, 234, 235; lil 374: its ac- 
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tivities partly those of rulers, 
partly of persons ruled, ii. 
348: not any and every body 
of men will serve to form a, Ww. 
310: a State of slaves nota 
State nor a State of poor men, 
iii. 201, 231 Sq.3 iV. 214, 310: 
ett of unlikes, i. 90 ay 
284; ii. 230 sqq., 2335 lil 15 
3743 iv. 214: of like and equal 
citizens, i. 226 sq., 284 ; iil. 132, 
374; iv. 209, 213, 214 Sq: 4 
Kowvevia Tey €AevOé pay (1.2.46; in. 
1313 iv. 213), Tey Gpoitesp, lil. 374; 
iv. 214: a compound (cvséere) 
and also a whole (ddo»), i. 4} 
83, 286 ; iil. 131 Sq., 152: a unity 
(¢¥), 1 iii. 132: how far a unity, 
1. 1653 ii, 230: less of a cup 
gvois to A. than to Pilato, iL 
230: one of ra «ara vad 
ouveorerta, i. 20 sq- -y 22 $q.; 

369 $q., 372 sq.: a union a 
households and 

varecarlh si of in 
208: the wdds Sahoo ye 
wealth, free birth, nobility, 
culture, etc., iii. 231: friendship 
and community of feeling 
essential to it, iv. 209: not a 
mere dpyavoy mpos dyabny (env 
for the individual, but a mo 
being like the individual, only 
greater and nobler than he, il. 
346: State and @Oyos, see bvos 
in the Greek Index: the matter 
of, i. 50: its end, i. 50, 62, 
243 Sq, 247-249, 285, 310, 
5573 il. LIQ sq.; iii. 186 sq. 
226; iv. p. viil, 167: its end 
how determined by A., i. 62 sq.: 
ascertained by a study of its 
parts, ii. 102, and of its genesis, 
11. 104: the end assigned by A. 
to, different from that assigned 
to it by Xenophon and Plato, 
i. 68, 285: its end not ré ovfap, 
iii. 208: its end to be achieved 
by the adoption of one unvary- 
ing type of structure, i. 65: 
A.’s determination of the end of 
the State pointed to an unsatis- 
factory structure for it, i 65: 
shadow of illegitimacy cast on 
the actual State, i. 66: end 
assigned by A. to, examined, bt 
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68 sqq., 286, 287; i197: he 
omits to prove that its end is 
not the avoidance or mitigation 
of evil, ti. 97: according to A. 
(who follows the common 
Hellenic view, i. 70 sqq., 387, 
391 sq., 450) the State is not 
only the negative condition, but 
the positive source of virtuous 
action, i. 69, 556 sq.: this view 
examined, i. 70 sqq., 558 Sqq. : 
how far does the State velope 
gofia and the _ speculative 
intelligence ? ii. 395: the State 
the all-sufficient source of 
virtuous action, i. 69, 310: 
this view examined, i. 78 sq.: 
virtuous action its end, i. 69: 
this view examined, i. 79 $44: 
attempts to determine e 
abstract end of the State 
criticized, 1. 83: the end of 
the State kept in view by A. 
in its ideal reconstruction, but 
not in its amendment, 1. 490: 
the plan of depicting a best 
State and constitution was a 
tradition of political inquiry in 
Greece, i. 85, and is adopted 
by A., why, i 86 sq., 458 $4. 
555: its advantages and dis 
vantages, 1. 87 sqq.: A. does not 
propose his best State for adop- 
tion everywhere, i. 458 sq.: con- 
ditions of the construction of the 
best State, i. 89 sqq.,252,313 $qq., 
322: it presupposes a common 
locality, aim, and constitution, 
but also differentiation, 1.90, 165 ; 
li. 230, 233, 2343 ill. 158, 374: 
implies a distribution of func- 
tions and an exchange of labour, 
1.92 sq.: held together by ‘ pro- 
eee , ll. 392: rests on rd ava- 
y and rd «ar a€iay, ii. 393: 
made one by education, ii. 255 ; 
ili. 501: its constitution will be 
just, Le. will distribute ad- 
vantages and functions with 
a view to the true end of the 
State, i. 94 sqq., 249 sqq.: list 
of functions to be ptr 1 
sqq.: the parts of the State, 
58, 109, 495 note, 565-569 ; ill. 
132, 231, 339, 343, 369 sq.) 372 


Sq.; IV. aft 165, 171: necessary 
parts of, 1.97; iv. 165 sqq.: the 
parts of, distinguished from the 
necessary conditions, ii lil. 369 8q.: 
only those necessary conditions 
of the State are parts of it 
which can share in the best 
attainable life, or in other 
words in virtue and happi- 
ness, ili. 369 sq.: slaves not 
parts of, ili. 374: the really 
contrary, parts of, the good and 
the bad, iv. 332: the rich and 
the poor thought to be contrary 
parts of, iv. 170, 332, 394: 
account of the parts of, given 
in the various Books ‘of. the 
Politics, i. 565-569; iv. 303: 
parts of, in an especial sense, iii. 
140, 343, 369 sq., 378; iv. 170: 
soldiers, judges, and deliberators 
thought by A. to be essential 
even to the mporn wdnks, iv. 167 : 
a State must grow in such a 
way as to preserve symmetry 
between its parts, iv. 302: how 
the disproportionate increase 
of a part of, is to be prevented, 
iv. 302: the growth in reputa- 
tion or power of a part of, may 
cause constitutional change, i IV. 
327, 330: 

necessary and noble functions 
not to be placed in the same 
hands, 1. 98 $q., 115 s4¢ .: why, 
i. 116 sq.: position in the State 
of the classes concerned with 
necessary functions, 1. 118 
connexion of A.’s view on this 
subject with his views on the 
structure of wholes and ‘ natural 
compounds’, i. 122 sqq.; ill. 
369 sq., 372 Sq.: necessary 
functions to be given to classes 
largely non-Hellenic, 1. 125 sq., 
and partly free, partly slave, i. 
138 sq.: slaves, metoeci, and 
aliens necessary to States in 
A.’s view, iii. 342 sq.: purgation 
of the commercial and indus- 
trial life of, by a regulation of the 
Science of Supply, i. 126 sqq. : 
the State should fix limits of 
age for marriage, 1. 183: should 
manage education, i. 352 sq. : 
should make the fecenction’ of 
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virtue a matter of public con- 
cern, iii. 205: education the best 
guarantee for concord in the 
State, i. 204, 205 sq. : 
constitution of, see Constitu- 
tion: A.’s view that the State 
consists of citizens (i. 226 sq.; 
ili. 132), taken with his account 
of citizenship, points to a more 
or less popular form of State, i. 
230, 252 sq.: identity of, based 
on the constitution, i. 232 sq.; 
iii. 151-153: kind of rule to be 
exercised in, i. 244 Sqq.; ili. 190 
sq.: government in, normally 
for the common good, i. 243 sqq., 
252 note; ill. 190 sq.: what 
should be the supreme authority 
of, i. 253 sq., 258 sq.; ili. 209 
sqq. : two views of A. as to the 
true form of, i. 281: the ques- 
tion of the structure of, ap- 
proached by A. from the point 
of view of justice, i. 283: ex- 
pediency a better guide, i. 283: 
conclusions of the Third Book 
as to the nature of, i. 251 sqq., 
283 sqq.: consists of those who 
can live its full life, i. 253: a 
company of equal or proportion- 
ally equal comrades, i. 284, 500: 
thrives best when it consists of 
men alike and equal, i. 284; 
IV. 209, 213, 214 sq.: a State 
consisting of masters and slaves 
no true State, iv. 213: some- 
thing more than a_ body of 
friends, 1.285: not a school nor 
a Church, 1. 285: not a fabric, 
but a whole consisting of its 
citizens as parts, 1. 286, 287 sq. : 
this view examined, i. 287 note: 
historic continuity of, i. 288: 
under an absolute king, i. 288 
sq.; lll, 160; iv. p. villi sq.: 
the most desirable life for the 
individual and the State, i. 300 
sqq., 311 sq.: the State bound 
no less than the individual to 
the exercise of moral and intel- 
lectual virtue, i. 300 sqq., 311 
sq.: bound to express an ethical 
creed in its constitution and to 
bring the convictions of its 
members into harmony with it 
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i. 312: not, according to A, 
under natural right, while the 
individual is under civil right, 


i. 312: 

the best State the State as 
Nature designed it to be, i 
87, 218: its preliminary coa- 
ditions, i. 89 sqq., 252, 313 
sqq., 322: not realizable with- 
out the aid of fortuneand nature, 
i. 342 Sq., 423, 5555 iil. 341: 
amount of external and bodily 
goods necessary to, i. 302, 342 
Sq.: number of its citzens, i 
313 Sqq.; Ul. 3955 iil. 342-349: 
size, character, and position of 
its territory, i. 315 sqq.; iil. 349 
8qq., 353 : character of its 
people, i, 318 sqq. ; iil. 363-39: 
only to be realized by Hellenes, 
i. 320; iii. 365 sqq.: distribu- 
tion of social functions i, | 
322, 330 sq.; ili. 369 sqq.: the 
rulers of the best State, unless 
it is an absolute kingship, 
will be ruled first and rulers 
afterwards, ili. 160, 170, 240: 
deliberative and judicial func- 
tions not to be given to artisans, 
traders, or cultivators, nor even 
to those who serve the State in 
war (i. 323 Sq. ; ili. 369 Sqq.. 377; 
379), but the latter must succeed 
to these functions on the attain- 
ment of a certain age (i. 326 
Sq. ; lil. 370 sq.), and pass into 
the priestly class when their 
years of vigour are over, L 
324 Sq., 329 Sq.; iii. 370 sq, 
381 sq.: magistracies to be 
elective in the best State, iii. 
413: is there to be an assembly 
in it? il. 413: division and 
cultivation of the territory, i. 331 
Sqq-; li. 246; ili. 390, 393 $9. 
435 sq.: divided into public 
(including sacred) and private 
land, 1. 3323; ii. 2993 iii. 391 sq.: 
to be cultivated by slaves or 
serfs of a certain character, i. 333; 
ili, 393 sq.: the private land to 
be owned in lots by the citizens, 
i. 167 sq., 324; iii. 380 sq.: 
amount of property to be pos- 
sessed by them, ii.290; iii. 351 9q.: 
the lots of land to be inalienable, 
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and gift and bequest to be 
regulated or put an end to, 
dowries to be abolished or 
limited, and neither a father nor 
his heir to be allowed to give 
an heiress in marriage to any 
one they please, ii. 325: A.'s 
arrangement as to public land 
similar to the Cretan, i. 332; 
il, 353: some poor in A.’s best 
State, ili. 391: limit on repro- 
ductive intercourse, see Child- 
ren: practice of exposure and 
abortion, i. 187 sq. and notes; 
lil. 473-475 : the city depicted, i. 
335 sqq. : its site, i. 316 sq., 335; 
ii, 354-361 : its laying-out and 
arrangement, I. 335Sqq.; iil. 395— 
419, 602: contrasted with the 
city of Plato’s Laws, ili. 411: to 
have more strong places than 
one, 1. 337; ill. 403: each class 
to have itsown appointed region, 
i. 339 ; ili. 410: citizens of the 
best State, i. 262, 291, 324, 340 
sqq. (see a/so Citizen): their 
character and education, 1. 344 
$qq.; iil. 306, 367 (see a/so Edu- 
cation): not to live a Bavavoos 
or a@yopaios Bivs, iii. 377: to live 
temperately and liberally, i. 199, 
316; 11. 355; ili. 351 sq.: all 
to be virtuous and happy, ili. 
381, 430 (contrast li. 264, and 
séé lil. 430): resemblance of 
their life to that of the gods, 111. 
424: the best State compared 
to the Islands of the Blest, 111. 
331: all the citizens share in the 
constitution, i. 324and note, §70; 
iii, 429: how far all possess the 
virtue of the good man, i. 236 
and note, 240, 569 sq. ; ili. 157— 
159, 240 sq.: A.’s conception of 
the best State more ideal than 
that of Plato, 1. 487 sq.: condi- 
tions of the internal reorganiz- 
ation of the State according to 
Plato and A., L. 554sqq.: spirit- 
ual influence ofthe Stateover the 
individual, how far overrated by 
A., i. 558 sqq.: A.’sestimate of 
a State determined by the char- 
acter of the life lived in it, 1. 563: 

States situated by themselves, 


I. 3043 iii, 338: of very rich 
and very poor men, i. 499: the 
State in an extreme democracy, 
i. 507: a State not well-ordered 
only a State in name, iii. 343: 
what qualities a State should 
ssess according to Ephorus, 
li. 290: importance of oupperpia 
in the members of, iii. 250: 
how to prevent the rise of too 
powerful persons in, and to get 
rid of them when they have 
arisen, iii. 245: award of hon- 
ours by, li. 307: tendency of, 
to give political power to the 
class which is most effective in 
war, i. 503 sq. ; Iv. 232 sqq. 


States, Greek, of the mainland of 


Europe and Asia, ii. 356: cf 
Asia Minor, iv. 353: large, iii. 
342-349 ; 1V. 217, 259 8qq., 550, 
564: small, i. 516 sq. and note; iv. 
211, 217, 259 8qq., 324, 389, 564: 
prosperous and leisured, which 

for evxocpia, iv. 567: 
change of name by, iii. 154: 
sites of cities in, i. 316 sqq., 
335 8qq. ; iil. 396: near the sea 
and distant from it, 1. 316 sqq. ; 
lii. 356-361 : commerce of, most- 
ly by sea, iii. 360: with a barren 
territory, often forced to become 
commercial, ii. 195 ; ili. 350 sq. : 
slaves metoeci and aliens neces- 
sary to, ill. 342 sq., 358: ease 
with which aliens and slaves 
were drawn by Greek States 
from Asia and elsewhere favour- 
able to the arts, iii. 343; iv. 514: 
tyrants added to the numbers 
of the metoeci in, iv. 465 : many 
much exposed to the influence 
of aliens, tii. 357 ; iv. 465: often 
had a definite age and season 
of the year for marriage, iii. 458 : 
insome a check on the pro- 
creation of children appears to 
have existed, ii. 271: potyeia a 
criminal offence in, iv. 362 sq. : 
importance to, of laws as to 
orphan heiresses and their ad- 
ministration, ii. 326 sqq.; iv. 
325 : amount of public land at 
the disposal of, iv. 516, 534 
(see also Land): distribution of 
property in large, iv. 217: the 
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moderately well-to-donumerous 
in large, iv. 217, hardly existed 
in small, iv. 211, outnumbered 
the poor in more ‘than we might 
expect, iv. p. xvi note: increase 
in the size and populousness 
of, favourable to democracy, iv. 
188: special delicacy of the poli- 
tical balance in, 1. 530 sqq.: con- 
trast with the States of modern 
Europe, i. 530: relation of rich 
and poor in, 1. 530 sq.: defects 
of the government of, i. 532 sqq. : 
prospering of, by sections, iv. 
393-402 : effect of peace on the 
prosperity of, iv. 364: danger 
of inviting fresh colonists in, 
iv. 310-316: conflicts of race 
as bitter in, as conflicts of class, 
iv. 309: risks attending the 
presence of many Gripor In, ili. 
219: constitutional artifices 
practised in, iv. 226-229: most 
of those vigorous in the third 
century B.C. had a demos of 
small cultivating landowners or 
a pastoral demos, iv. 508: the 
revenue of, see Revenue: the 
deliberative in, see Deliberative: 
direct legislation by the people 
in, iv. 239: list of members of 
the assembly in, iv. 228 sq.: 
often harmed by a multiplicity 
of magistrates, lil. 291: Greek 
States and the aesymneteship, 
lll. 269: magistrates in, some- 
times corrupt because ill paid, 
iv. 398: registers of contracts 
in, see Registrars: miserable 
when dependent for their de- 
fence on mercenaries, ill. 375: 
cavalry, light-armed troops, and 
archers not kept on foot in all, 
iv. 561: might be too poor to 
resist attack, 11. 290: the com- 
mon hearth in, see Hearth: see 
also 1. 70-73, 79, 82 sq., 126, 
154, 170, 335, th sq., 416 sq., 
511 Sq., 530-534 

Statesman, function of the, i. 74- 
78, 561 sq.; il. 193: points in 
connexion with constitutions of 
which statesmen were often 
ignorant, iv. p. vii: errors 
committed by them in framing 
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and amending constitutions, iv. 
p. vil, 405-408. 

Statues and pictures, ethical i in- 
fluence of, 1. 363 note; ill 540 
sq.: is the sight of noble statues 
or pictures a right use of leisure? 
iii. 442 : statues of gods, i. 149: 
statues and pictures representing 
indecent acts or scenes, Ti. 491: 
statues in the agora, iv. 478 9 

Stephanus, H., ii. 282 ; iv. 260. 

Stesichorus, iv. 389. 

Stewart, Prof. J.A., iii. 138, 159, 
197, 199, 503, 532, 599- 

Stiris, iv. 565. 

Stoa Poecilé, iii. 541. 

Stobaeus, 1. 278; il. p. xvii and note, 
198, 286; iii. 161, 383, etc. 

Stoicism, i. 155 sq., "346 note, 549 
Sq. ; li. 213. 

Stoics, the, i. 42, 49 note, 55 note, 
88, 92, 132 note, 135 note, ISI 
note, 156, 239 note, 264, 3%, 
482,549 Sq.; 11. 126, 310, 311; i. 
242,543: their relation to Politics 
and Political Science, i. §49 54: 
their view as to true wealth, . 
188: their definition of pain and 
pleasure, ili. §43: their defini- 
tion of freedom, iv. 412. 

Stokes, Mr. Whitley, ii. 482. 

Storeableness, ii. 179. 

Strabo, i. 140, 316 note, 317 note, 
319 note, 335 note, 337 note, 
338 note; li. pp. iii note, ty, 
V, Vi, 159, 245, 254, 282, 291, 
295, 299, 319, 347, 349 35% 
351, 378; i. 126, 136, 141, 150, 
160, 181, 186 sq., 257, 272, 354) 
366, 386 ; iv. 312, 313, 317) 3% 
348, 358, 367, 420, 435, 45% etc. 

Strachan-Davidson, Mr. J. L, iv. 
384, 411, 534. 

Stralsund, iil. 359. 

Stratégus, il. 302; iil. 223, 224,269, 
411; iv. 237, 245, 255, 260, 261, 
268, 355, 376, 400, 402, 404, 499, 
500, 502 sq., 560-562 (see also 
-otparryés in Greek Index): elec- 
tionsofstratégiat Athens, iv. 568. 

Stratford de Redcliffe, Lord, ii. 
169, 215; iv. 214. 

Strato, 1. 549; li. 382. 

Strato, king of Tyre, iv. 469. 

Strattis, il. 297. 

Strymon, iv. 315, 431. 
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Stubbs, Bishop, il. 116, 309. 
Sturz, ii. 249, 250, 307, 356. 
Styx, ili. 482. 

Suebi, iii. 480. 

Suidas, lil, 419; iv. 117, 363, 457 
sq., 467. 

Sulla, ii. p. ili, 320, 340; iv. 388, 
534 

Sunium, i iil. 349. 

Supply, the Science of, i. 113, 126- 
138 and notes, 154, 169, 200: 
its function, i. 128; ii. 194, 195: 
its sound and unsound forms, 
i. 128 sqq.: labour for hire and 
lending moneyat interest placed 
among the latter, i. 131 sqq., 
138: the sound forn, ii. 187, 
193, 197, 201: the unsound 
form, 11. 185, 187, 201 sq.: sub- 
ordinate to Household Science, 
i. 133 8qq., 135; ii. 167: A.’s 
aims in the inquiry respecting, 
i. 134 sqq.: how far correct, i. 
137 8sq.: the eleventh cha ter 
of the First Book of the Politics 
on, il. 165, 196 S44 201: two 
forms distinguished in i. 8-10, 
but three ini. 11, ii. 165, 1975q, : 
how to practise, li. 197, 202: 
comparative safety of various 
branches of, ii. 202. 

Susemihl, Prof. F., i. pp. vill, IX, X; 
vols. 1i, iil, iv, passim; Ill. p. ii: 


poeilertiy Critica: L p. viii; ; IL 
p. xlti, §7: revised textof William 
of Moerbeke’s Latin translation 
of the Politics contained in this 
edition, ii. pp. xli, xlv : his esti- 
mate of the value of this trans- 
lation for critical purposes in his 
editions of the Politics published 
in 1872, 1879, and 1882, ii. 
p. xlvi sq.: overrates the value 
of the MSS. of the first family, 
though less in his third edition 
than in earlier ones, ii. p. xlviii 

: uses both families for his 
text, but bases it mainly on the 
first, though less so in his third 
edition than in earlier ones, ii. 
p. liv and note: recognizes 
that the MSS. of the first family 
are apt to omit words, il. 
pp. liv note, lviii: his third 
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edition, ii. pp. xviii sq., liv note, 
lix note, lxi, 57 and note: his 
view as to chasms i in the text 
of the Politics and the trans- 
position of clauses and para- 
graphs, ii. p. xvi. 
Swathing-bands, use of in Greece, 
iii, 481. 
Switzerland, iv. 251, 500, 536. 
Sybaris, i. 316 note; iv. 161, 311, 
312, 330, 372; 373) 375, 377s 514. 
Sylburg, ii. 262; ili. 87, 90, 101, 
106, 107, 359; iv. 119, 134, 166, 


317- 
Symonds, ae A., iv. 416, 473. 
Synegori, iv. 563. 

Syracuse, i. 140, 255, 301, 328, 333 
note, 337 note, 398, 412 note, 434 
note, 525, 545, 574 3 il. 185, 331; 
iii. 244, 359, 380, 407, 416, 492; 
Iv. pp. xxix, xlv, lii note, Ixiv sq., 
Ixix, 193, 251, 263, 280, 301, 
305, 311, 314 sq., 319-321, 328 
§q-, 330, 349 355, 372, 373, 
375, 387, 388, 392, 402, 440, 
455, 456, 466, 477, 486, 502, 522, 
542, 546, 567: list of of dv ndtxig 
at, iv. 305: cavalry, hoplites, 
light troops, and feet of, at 
the Athenian siege, iv. 328 sq.: 
constitution of, from B.C. 466 
to B.C. 413, Iv. 329, 440, 485. 

Syria, iil. 394. 

Syssitia, i. 206, 207, 333 8qq.. 574; 
li, 257, 3513 iii. 384-387, 390 
sq.; Iv. 373, 451: why valued 
by A., iil. 390 sq.: why origin- 
ally introduced according to 
Plato, i. 391: for women in 
Plato’s Laws, i. 179; ii. 266: 
Lacedaemonian, i. 334 ; li. 314, 
341, 353, 362, 402; Iv. 519: of 
Lacedaemonian ephors, 11. 336: 
in ear li. 341, 345» 348, 353, 
354: at Lyctus, ii. 353, 362: 
in A.’s best State, ili. 409, 410, 
417sq.: for the agronomi, iii. 419. 

Szanto, ill. 144. 


Tacitus, iii. 145; iv. p. xix note, 


469. 

Talleyrand, iv. 473. 

Talthybiadae, ii. 331. 

Tamiae, iv. 268, 395, 402, 404, 
502 Sq., §54, 562: see also Trea- 
surers., 
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Tanagra, i. 101, 338 note ; iv. 341. 
Tarentum, i. 202, 222, 316 note, 
329, 575 note ; ii. 249; lil. 143, 
181; iv. 173, 193, 275 Sq-, 303, 


367, 372) 373: 377, 382, 536, 537- 
reared Superbus, ii. p. xiv ; 


Vv. 444. 

Taxiarch, ili. 169; iv. 562. 

Tegea, ili. 355; iv. 219, 306, 
417. 

Teichmiiller, i. p. ix, 6 note, 13, 
20, 49, 214 note; li. 98, 398 
note ; iil. 540. 

Telauges, ii. 297. 

Telecles, iv. pp. -xlii, xlvi, 241- 
244, 268. 

Teleclus, iv. 395. 

Telemachus, ii. 239. 

Telephus, iii. 570. 

Telestagoras, iv. 346. 

Telestes, iii. 556. 

Teleutias, iv. 300. 

Telys, iv. 311, 375. 

Temperance, i. 436 sq. ; ili, 447- 
450: training in temperance, 
iil. 450. 

Temples, the chief magistracies 

laced close to the, both in A.’s 
ideal city and in the city of 
Plato’s Laws, iii. 411: often 
placed on conspicuous sites (i. 
338 note; iii. 413), and in strong 
positions, lii. 413: some temples 
placed apart from the rest, iil. 
411 sq.: of gods and heroes in 
villages, iii. 420: daily offering 
at a temple an indication of 
zealous worship, lil, 472: ad- 
ministration of the property of, 
iv. 564 sq. 

Ten, Council of, iv. 393. 

Tencteri, ii. 486. 

Tenea, ill. 412. 

Tenedos, iv. p. li, 172. 

Tenos, iv. 304, 553. 

Teos, iv. 238. 

Terina, 1. 575 note. 

Termessus, i. 326 note ; ili. 400. 

Testation (Bequest), i. 203; ii. 
314, 324-328, 329, 345, 381; 
lv. 401. 

Thalamae, ill. 399. 

Thales the Cretan (Thaletas), 
li. 205, 347, 378, 379; ili. 515. 
Thales the Milesian, il. p. xil, 204 

-208, 379 ; iv. 215. 
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Thalheim, ii. 294, 301, 327 9, 
382. 

Thasos, ii. 291 ; ili. 249; iv. 220, 
409. 

Theaetetus, iii. 216. 

Theagenes, i. 543; iv. 375. 

Theages, the, ascribed to Plato, i 
459 note. 

Theatrocracy, i. 254. 

Thebans, i. 309 note, 321 note, 37 
note, 360 note, 406 note, 469, 
473, 5533 i 319, 342, 380; 
NL, 154, 329, 359, 371, 404, 449, 
520, 523, 525, 552, 553; W. 
p- xxi, 183, 220, 341, 379. 

Thebes, i. 99, 309 and note, 317, 
357 note, 360 note, 377; 398, 
450, 466, 468, 473, 475, 477; 
5543 il. 227, 319, 320, 360, 380; 
lil, 132, 178, 335, 358, ANS S835 
iv. pp. xxxii, xlvi, 221, 265, 
294, 300, 308, 314, 321, 326, 
338, 340, 356, 363, 438, 515, 


544, 551. eee 

Thebes in Egypt, i. 343; 
331. 

Themistius, i. 410 note. 

Themistocles, i. 239, 306 note, 360 
note, 448 note; 11. 120, 211, 295; 
ii. 132, 175, 252, 336, 486, 505, 
554, 555; iv. 176, 298, 299, 
320, 330, 391, 403, 404. 

Theocritus, 1. 174 note. 

Theocritus of Chios, i. 463, 467; 
ll. 297. 

Theodectes, ii. 152. 

Theodore Studita, 1. 157. 

Theodorus, the tragic actor, il. 


494 sq. 

Theodorus Metochita, iv. 393. 

Theognis, ii. 181, 241, 367, 430; 
Iv. 198, 211, 264, 297, 321. 

Theophrastus, 1. 30 note, 128 note, 
132 note, 153 sq., 171 note, 279 
note, 332 note, 391, 463, 482, 549 
and note, 550, §51; ii.pp. i,iiand 
notes, ili and note, v, Vi, vii, Vili, 
IX, X, Xl, XXXIl, 115, 176, 177, 
204, 241, 254, 260, 382 ; 111. 115, 
265, 267, 268, 276, 398, 515, 
555, 596; Iv. 325, 405, 449, 457 
sq., 466, 549: question whether 
he was the writer of the Politics 
(or of a part of it) discussed, IL 
p. xxxill sqq.: his style of 
writing different from that of A., 
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Theophrastus :— 
li. p. xxxiv and note: some 
opinions expressed in the Poli- 
tics which he did not hold, 11. 
p. xxxiv and notes, 177: HoNerexd 
of, ii. p. xxxiv: the Cynic 
Metrocles burnt his own notes 
of the lectures of, ii. p. xxxvi: 
speaks of his own lectures as 
avayvoorets, ll, Pp. XXXvil: prob- 
any Spt with Pol. 7 ( 5). 
- 1313 b 21 sqq., iv. 457 Sq. : 
= ‘the value of registers of con- 
tracts and of property, iv. 554. 
Theopompus, the Lacedaemonian 
king, ii. 322, 334, 351; lil. 276; 
iv. 252, 382, 447. 
Theopompus, the comic poet, i 
109 ; ill. 105. 
opompus, the historian, i. 155 
note, 199 note, 316 note, 318 
note, 321 note, 463, 465 note, 
467, 506 ; ii. 193, 208, 269, 318, 
ae 324, 331, 337, 3555 IV. 22!, 


428 sq., 469, 532. 
Theoric fund, the, iv. 532. 


Thera, iil. 142; iv. p. xxv, 160, 
312. 

Theramenes, i. 470 sq., 491, 504 ; 
ji. 307, 308; iv. 220, 222, 251, 
339, 350 8q., 380, 405, 539: 
a great foe to illegality, iv. 380. 

Thermopylae, 1. 70; iv. 358. 

Theron, iv. 298, 468. 

Thersites, iv. 329. 

Theseus, i. 270 note; il. 241; ili. 
253, 276, 280 3 Iv. 419, 477- 

Thesmophoria, iii. 412. 

Thesmothetae, iii. 141. 

Thespiae, i. 100 8q.; 111. 358. 

Thesprotians, iv. 447. 

Thessalians, 11. 185 ; 
3713 Iv. 154. 

Thessalus, iv. 427. 

Thessaly, i. 222, 316 note, 339,545; 
li. 185; lil. 290, 350, 414; iv. 
P. Ixv, 358, 361, 431, 432, 540, 

4. 

Thibron, ii. 3123; iii. 325, 445. 

Thimecheret, ii, 246. 

Thirlwall,i.155 note, 231 and note, 
314 note, 326 note, 329, 330 
notes, 477 note; li. 291, 299, 
309, 346, 350, 351, 353; ili. 289, 

20. 


4 
Thirty, the, at Athens, i. 326 note, 


ili. 260, 264, 
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393, 399; ill. 148; iv. 246, 317, 
350, 368, 401, 422. 

Thompson, Sir E. Maunde, i. p. 
1X; 11, 60. 

Thompson, Rev. Dr., 
120, 125. 

Thonissen, i. 187 note; iv. 324, §28. 

Thoricus, ili. 419. 

Thorley, Mr. G. E., Warden of 
Wadham College, i. p.X; iii. p. tii. 

Thorpe, Ancient Lawsof England, 
li, 241. 

Thrace, i. 153, 318 note, 473; ili. 
398; iv. p. xiv, 313, 315, 317, 
425, 427,436: Thraceward cities, 
i. 316 note ; ili. 600; iv. 516. 

Thracians, i. 374; ii. 169, 309; 
iii. 179, 265, 270, 365; iv. 236, 


ili. 143; iv. 


iv. 436 sq., 


540. 

Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus, 
ili. 2473 Iv. 341, 418, 424. 

Thrasybulus, tyrant of Syracuse, 
Iv. 314, 440 8q., 456, 480. 

Thrasydaeus, iv. 429. 

Thrasymachus, i. 27, 389 ; il. 134; 
ili, 323. 

Three, the number, ii. 119, 298. 

Thucydides, son of Melesias, 
i. 470; ii. 375 5 111.5543 Iv. 339, 
394, 408. 

Thucydides, i. 22, 100, 235 and 
note, 307, 310sq., 383, 385 and 
note, 419 note, 451, 459, 462, 
470 note, 485 note, 504; ll. 
115, 227, 263, 276, 283, 308, 
309, 3135 iil, 123, 154, 244, 
249, 329, 433, 483; iv. pp. xxi, 
Ixi sq., 205, 220, 256, 265, 280, 
294, 321, 325, 328, 329, 333, 
367, 407, 416, 419, 421, 423, 
427, 467, 468, 475, 495: tells 
us more than A. about the life 
and working of democracy, as 
distinguished from its structure 
and institutions, iv. oe lit sq. : 
has a passage of Herodotus 
before him, iv. 350: sets more 
store by empire than A., i. 
31 

Thurii, 1380; li, 285, 295, 296; iil. 
136, 151, 191, 392; iv. 161, 228, 
255, 309, 311 sq. 364, 366, 
372-374, 376-378, 380, 514. 

Thurot, C., ii. 145, 217, 218, 230, 


437- ; 
Thrasybulus, i. 232; 
6 
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Thurot :— 

235, 236, 238, 256, 262, 364; 
11, 87, 105, 115, 123, 237, 272, 
298; iv. 94, 100-103, 127, 131, 
133, 147, 164, 193, 198, 285, 
343, 344, 364, 457- 

Thurot, F., iv. 100. 

Thyni, iv. 436. 

Thyrea, iii. 354. 

Thyrreium, iv. 564. 

Tiberius, iv. 465. 

Ticknor, iv. 389. 

Timaeus, i. 316 note; il. 
Iv. 368, 480. 

Timber, iv. 552: timber-cutting, 
quarrying and mining, i. 131 
note ; li. 202 sq. 

Timidity and intelligence, i. 319 
note ; ili. 364. 

Timochares, ili. 477. 

Timocracy, i. 508; ii. 392, 3943 
iv. 372, 486 sq. 

Timocrates, iv. 436. 

Timoleon, i i, 22 and note, 209 note, 
526 ; ill. 416; Iv. 325. 

Timonassa, iv. 375. 

Timophanes of Corinth, i. 526; 
iv. 216, 325, 359 Sq., 416. 

Timophanes of Mytilene, iv. 325. 

Timosthenes, iv. 156. 

ere the musician, lik 551, 


163; 


568. 

Timotheus, the Athenian states- 
man, i. 22 note; iv. 315, 379. 
Timotheus, tyrant of the Pontic 

Heracleia, i. 544 note, 545, 547 
note ; iv. 421, 448, 468. 
Tisamenus, i li. 331. 
Tissaphernes, iv. 542. 
Tithings, iv. 523. 
Tocqueville, de, i. 76; iv. 400. 
Toepffer, ili. 418, 491; iv. 349, 


420. 

Topics, the, of Anistotle, iL 153, 
430; iv. 247. 

Torstrik, 1. 22. 

Trade, retail, ill. 377: 
Agriculture. 

Traders (Shopkeepers), i.103, 108— 
110, 112, 138, 403 sq., 4313 iii. 
377; IV. 153, 165, 508 518, 519. 

Tragedy, ili. 560, 562, 565. 

Trajan, iv. 451, 460, 461, 465, 
469, 471, 479. 

Tranipsae, iv. 436. 

Trapezus, iii. 404. 


see also 
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Treasure, iv. 323. 

Treasurers, iv. 256, 395, 404, 467: 
see also Tamiae. 

Trendelenburg, i. 198; wu. 138; 
iii. 518. 

Tres viri capitales, iv. 556. 

eevee Sir G., i. 190 note; iv. 


213. 

Triangle, the Pythagorean, iv. 
482. 

Triballi, ii. 159. 

Tribe, L 196 sq.; i. 2573 iv. pp. 
XXvili, xxxili, 241, 266, 397 Sq-, 
§22-525: not included by A. in 
his enumeration of institutions 
favouring common life, ili. 208 : 
oligarchies ruled by the heads 
of tribes, iv. pp. xxiv, xxxiil, 287 
sq.: tribes in the State of Plato's 
Laws, i. 442; il. 257: the three 
Dorian, ! iv. 288 : the Aeantid at 
Athens, iv. 331: the Aeschri- 
onian at Samos, iv. 331: the 
tribe Aegialeis at Sicyon, iv. 
331: election to the magistracies 
by the tribes, not by the whole 
demos, recommended in a 
particular case, iv. 343 sq.: 
place in which the tribe kept or 
exposed to view public docu- 
ments, iv. 397 : regrouping 
of the citizens in tribes, phratries, 
and worships, iv. §22 sqq. 

Trieber, il. 257, 322, 331, 348, 351, 

8 


379. 

Trierarchs at Athens, iv. 305: at 
Rhodes, iv. 336. 

Trierarchy, iv. 399. 

Trireme-oarsmen, 1. 97; iv. p. xli, 
172, 173, 292, 518, 541. 

Trittys, iv. 524. 

Trochee, iil. 544. 

Troezen, iil. 464 ; Iv. p. xxxi, 309, 
311. 

Trogus Pompeius, i. 321 note. 

Troy, iil. 259 5 lv. 420. 

Tiimpel, ii. 320. 

Turgot, 1. 440 note. 

Turks, Ottoman, i. 309 note, 326 
note. 

Tuscany, iv. 214. 

Twenty-one, the age of, iii. 497. 

Tylor, Prof. E. B., ili. 468, 482. 

Tynnondas, ili. 267. 

Tyrannion, ii. p. iv. 

Tyranny, 1. 148, 211 note, 212- 
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Tyranny :— 

225, 232, 390 Sq., 399, 416, 431 
note, 432, 454, ae ae note, 
499, 520 sq., 526, 528, 532, 


541-547; lu. p. xiil, 277) 357) 


392-394 5 iil. p- xxix, 147, 
148, 155, 193, 195, 265, 271, 
287 sq., 334 8q-, 403, 446, 502 ; 
iv. pp. xxvili, xxxi, xliii, liv, 138, 
152, 157, 191, 206, 216, 235, 
236, 240, 277, 329, 334, 339, 
346, 370, 372, 388, 394, 413- 
480, 483, 489, 525: Plato’s 
account of, i. 416; iv. p. Ixit, 
339, 486, 489 : A.’s definition 
of, in the Politics, iv. pp. Ixi- 
Ixili, 207, 208, 445: an apyn, iv. 
417 8q., 442: described by an 
enumeration of ra rvpayyixd, iv. 
450: more kinds than one of, 
1. 499, 343 5 iv. 207: 9 pddora 
tupayvis, iv. 207 sq.: sometimes 
said. to be a deviation from 
kingship, sometimes from the 
absolute kingship, iii. 195; iv. 
p. Ixil, 146, 196: the worst of 
the deviation-forms, iv. 146, 
180, 196: a mixture of the 
worst points of extreme olig- 
archy and extreme democracy, 
iv. p. xv, 180, 413: extreme 
oligarchies and democracies 
apt to change into tyrannies, 
iv. 216, 334, 345: rise of, iv. 
pp- Ixiii-ixvi, 339 sqq.: origin of, 
lv. 414-418: owes its origin to 
force, not virtue, iv. 414: its 
end wealth, iv. 421: various 
ways in which tyrannies were 
acquired, 1. 543; iv. p. Ixiil, 
339 sqq-, 355, 359, 385, 
416: favouring conditions, iv. 
p. lxiv sq.: tenure of great 
offices for long terms apt to 
lead to, iv. 340: spendthrift 
ways of life and schemes of, iv. 
392: administration of tyran- 
nies, financial and other, iv. 
pp. Ixvi-lxix: measures com- 
mon to tyranny and democracy, 
iv. 423: extent to which the 
laws and constitution of the 
State were altered by the 
tyrant, iv. p. Ixvii: effect on the 
State of a long continuance of, 
iv. p. lxviii sq.: prestige of, in 


Sicily, iv. p. Ixv sq.: some 
tyrannies long-lived, most not, 
lv. 477: causes of the fall of, i. 
542 8q.5 Iv. 413, 424-443, 449, - 
459: » anger, and con- 
tempt the most frequent, iv. 
441 sq., 449, 478: attacks on 
tyrannies prompted by hostility 
on principle to the absolute 
rule of one man not noticed by 
A., iv. 438: ran some special 
risks in time of war, Iv. 459: 
means of preserving, i. 545 sqq. 
iv. 398, 446, 448-477, 47 
Alexander after his victory at 
Gaugamela ordered all tyran- 
nies in Greece to be put down, iv. 
439: rise of, in mediaeval Italy, 
iv. pp. Ixiii, Ixix sq., 359, 416: 
some points of contrast between 
tyranny in ancient Greece and 
in mediaeval Italy, iv. p. lxix sq., 
339, 442 


Tyrant, the, i. 100, 102, 199 note, 


376, 416 sq., 531 Sq., 542-547; 
li. 289 sq., 307 og eae lll, 146, 147, 
266, 313; iv. pp. lxi-lxx, 299, 332 
8q-, 339 Sq-, 346, 355) 377, 409, 
4! anh earlier and later, 1. 
5433 ae 5 Ixiii, 416 sqq.: 
tyrants led aesymnetes in 
early days, iii. 268: classifica- 
tion of Greek tyrants accord- 
ing to the status which enabled 
them to win their tyrannies 
compared with a similar classi- 
fication of tyrants in mediaeval 
Italy, iv. 416: connexion be- 
tween an increase in the great- 
ness of Greek States and the 
rise of demagogue-tyrants, iv. 
416: demagogues did not win 
tyrannies unless they held the 
office of polemarch or stratégus 
or were men of military prowess, 
iv. 339, 418: connexion of military 
and tyrannical tendencies, iv. 
468: pupils of Greek philo- 
sophers sometimes became 
tyrants, iv. 449: a child of the 
demos, iv. 415: sometimes one 
of the yrmpio, iv. 415 ae 
body-guard of, 1. 544; lil 
268: Iv. p. Ixiv: pony tradi- 
tionally recommended to, i. 545 
—547; lv. 121, 448-464: policy 
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T 


t:— 


yran : 
recommended by A. to, L 547; 


iv. p. lxvii, 464-477: Xenophon 
d Isocrates had already 
before A. suggested better 
methods of rule to, iv. 449, and 
Plato, through Dion, hadadvised 
Dionysius the Younger to 
assimilate his rule to that of a 
king, iv. 449: tyrants did not 
love convivial parties for their 
subjects, or clubs, or education, 
or gatherings for the intellec- 
tual employment of leisure, 
or gatherings in gymnasia, 
palaestrae, and leschae, or too 
many festivals, or close friend- 
ships, 1. 546; iv. 451-453: 
used methods practised by 
generals, iv. 457, and especially 
by generals defending besieged 
cities, iv. p. Ixvil, 451: some- 
times sought to induce their 
subjects to live in the country, 
iv. 422 Sq., 453, 513: wished 
all persons staying in the 
city to hang about their Palace- 
gates, i. 546; iv. 453 sq.: some- 
times deprived the many of 
their heavy arms, iv. 422, 450: 
often ill-used the demos, iv. 
422 sq.: made war on the 
notables, iv. 474: distrusted 
those whom good rulers would 
trust, iv. 459 sq.: distrusted 
their friends, iv. 460: often 
murdered by their wives, 
iv. 461: dreaded those who 
guarded them, iv. 466: indulged 
women, children, and slaves, i. 
546; iv. 460 sq., 525 sq.: fond 
of bad men, 1. 546; iv. 461: 
bountiful to éraipa:, Lévor, and 
rexyvirat, 1. §46; Iv. 465: loved 
to wear remarkable dresses, iv. 
465: did much to add to the 
numbers of metoeci in Greek 
States, iv. 465: amassed a 
treasure, iv. 466: built to make 
their subjects poor, iv. 457 qq. 
470: xaderot, not cepvoi like 
kings, iv. 467, and foBepot, not 
aigoio: like kings, iv. 468: 
sought to be thought evdaipoves 
Kai paxapto, lv. 469: sometimes 
wanting in reverence forthe gods, 
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iv. 470, and jealous of men of 
merit, iv. 471: A.’s account of 
the aims of most Greek tyrants 
probably here and there too 
sombre, iv. 448 sq.: most of 
the details in his picture of 
their rule borrowed from earlier 
authorities, iv. 449: conspira- 
cies against tyrants commonly 
planned by notables, iv. 423: 
attacks on tyrants, see Mon- 
archy: thought by some to be 
necessarily bad men, iv. 414: 
Isocrates and A. thought other- 
wise, iv. 477: some Greek 
tyrants better than others, i. 
545 5 iv. p. lxix: intermarriage 
of tyrants and their families 
with citizens of free States, iv. 
375 9q- . 

Tyre, ili. 351, 400; iv. 316. 

Tyrrell, Prof., ii. 101, 121, 199. 

Tyrrhenia, iti. 386. 

Tyrrhenians, til. 350. 

Tyrtaeus, ili, 232, 393, 570; iV. 
542: his poem Evpoyia, ili. 393. 

Tyrwhitt, 11. 127. 


Uberti, iv. 324. 

Ulpian, i Iv. 472. 

Unigeniture, i. 179 and note, 188, 
203; 11. 325; Iv. 401. 

United Provinces of the Nether- 
lands, the, lil. 554. 

United States, the, 1. 75, 76, 106 
note; i. 348; iv. p. lx, 177. 
496, 498, 501, 516. 7 

Universe, the, L 305, 379, 549; il 
126; ill. 339 Sq. 

Usener, i ll, pp. Vil, vill and note; 


iv. 468. 

Usury, i. 1313 11 196. 

Vaccael, 11. 245. 

Vahlen, i. p. ix, 141 note, 299 note ; 
vols, il, 111, iv, Dasstm. 

Valerius Flaccus, iii. 481. 

Valerius Maximus, ti. p. xl and 
note, 405 ; Iv. 433, 447, 448, 551. 

Valuations _ of property, s¢ee 
Property. 

Varro de Re Rustica, ii. 199, 200 
201, 204 ; ili. 405. 

Veitch, Mr. W., i. 4193 ill. 104, 
232, 241, 329, 340, 433, 478, 
490; Iv. 529. 
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Venice, 1. 98; ii. 369; iii. 139, 
163, 351, 362; iv. p. xxxi note, 
126, 161, 205, 306, 347 sq., 360, 
369, 375 sq., 384, 385, 393, 394, 
400, 401, 433, 473, 487, 536, 
545,546. 

Venus of Milo, ii. 320. 

Verdict of ‘non liquet ’, ii. 306. 

Verrall, Dr. A. W., i. 307 note; 
iv. I12. 

Vicenza, ii. 60; iv. 418. 

Victorius, vols. ii, ili, iv, Passéme. 

Vikings, ii. 170. 

Village, the, i. 29; il. 111, 112, 113 
sqq., 183; ili. 202, 209: villages 
founded by the Teutonic con- 
querors of Britain, names of, 
iL, 114. 

Villatica pastio, ii. 201. 

Vines planted in clumps, iii. 405. 

Virgil, 1. 193 11. 199; 11. 350, 385, 
456. 

Virginia, iv. 222, 508. 

Virtue, how acquired, i. 8, 343 
Sq.; lll. 430 sq.: nature one 
of the sources of, lil. 429 sqq.: 
attracts good-will, i. 156: 
should not be hidden, iii. 413: 
should accompany wealth, iii. 
310: the chief ingredient in 
happiness, ili. 310: moral virtue 
@ mean state, iv. 210: virtue 
and vice, distance between, iv. 
318, 332: virtue and axpacia, iv. 
405: the best security against 
wrong action, iv. 405: those 
who excel in, can plausibly 
claim to be absolutely unequal, 
lil, p. xxxii note: unity of 
the virtues taught by Socrates 
and others, i. 235 and note; ii. 
214, 220; ill. 155: varies with 
the constitution, iv. 193, 403: 
virtue in the so-called aristo- 
cracy, li, 368; iii. 287; Iv. 
p. xii sq., 193: absolute and 
relative to the constitution, iv. 
pp. xli sq., xxxiv, 193: of the 
good citizen and the good man, 
1. 234-240, §69 sq.; ili. 154 8q., 
157-159, 173: of the good man 
is of two kinds, that of a ruler 
and that of a person ruled but 
free, except his dpdynois, which 
belongs only to a ruler, ili. 170- 
173: of men and of women, ii. 
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219 sq.; lil, 171: distinguished 
from political ape ili. 241, 
306 ; 1v. 402 sq.: both virtue and 
ss capacity to be ee 
y the ruler, iil. 306, 336 s 

iv. 402 sq.: question whether 
practice of virtue is more open 
to potentates or to private per- 
sons, ill, 324, 335: are both 
wpoaipeots and mpaées necessary 
to perfect virtue? 11.253: abso- 
lute andconditional use of virtue, 
lil. 424 sqq.: the four cardinal 
virtues, i. 296, 299 note. 

Visconti, the, iv. 387: Filippo 
Mania, iv. 473: Giovanni Maria, 
Iv. 473. 

Volkmann, ii. p. xvii note, 68. 


Waitz, G., iv. 448. 

Waitz, T. li, 131, 236; iii, 138, 
217, 218, 238, 506; iv. 181. 

Wallace, Russia, i li. 246, 

Wallace, Prof., i. 27 note. 

Wallace, Mr. oe li. 143, 338. 

Wallenstein, i ili. 359; IV. 473. 

Waller, i. 3 36 note. 

Walls, the city, i. 336, 339 sq. ; 
iii. 405-410; iv. 351, 361: 
towers of, iii. 409: gates of, see 
Gates : magistrates for the re- 

ir of, iv. 260 (see also retxorrotoi 
in Greek Index). ae 

War, i. 304, 327 Sq.) 345 5 lil. 332, 
447, 450; iv. 279, 566: wars 
with neighbours, iv. 154: effect of 
war in producing great extremes 
of wealthand poverty,iv.369: war 
and enslavement, i. 143, 154 Sq.: 
legitimate purposes of, i 1. 327 Sq. ; 
lil. 447 $q.: matters connected 
with the gods grouped with 
matters connected with, iv. 566: 
the Trojan, iii. 271: Messenian, 
li. 322; iv. 367 sq., 369: second 
Messenian, i lil, 392 Sq. ; Iv. 369: 
Persian, i. 381; 11. 295; ii. 
222, 361, 502; iv. 362, 387: 
generation after the Persian, 1. 
381, 524; i1.295; ti. 554: Pelo- 
ponnesian, 1. 318 note, 390 and 
note, 398, 451, 505: iil. 359, 400, 
448, 502; iv. pp. xxix, xlviii, li 
sq., lxiv, 305, 447: Social, i. 
311; iv. 299: Olynthian, i. 463 
note: Lamian, iv. 172, 358, 
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War :— ; 
548: second Punic, ii. 365; iv. 


Water, importance of, to health, i 1. 
335 and note; iii. 401 sq.: the 
supply of drinking-water to be, 
if necessary, kept apart from 
other water, ill. 402. 

Wealth, A.’s definition of, i. 138; 
ii. 137, 180: J. S. Mill’s, ii. 180: 
storeableness as an attribute of, 
ii.179: should be accompanied 
by virtue, ili. 310, and by wis- 
dom, iil. 313: its due amount, 
see Property : produced by cour- 
age and temperance, lil. 449: 
fortune the source of, see 
Fortune: connexion of, with 
culture and high birth, iv. 197: 
often thought to be connected 
with virtue, iv. 197: those 
whom the many think wealthy 
not really so in Plato’s view, 
li. 187: the Cynics and Stoics 
on, ii. 188. 

Weber, ii. 274, 38135 iii. 4483 iv. 
338, 525, 533- 

Welcker, iv. 265. 

Welldon, Rev. Dr., i. p. ix; vols. 
li, ili, iv, passim. 

Welldon, Miss E., iii. 495- 

Wellington, the Duke of, iii. 359 ; 
Iv. 443 Sq., 454. 

Westermarck, Dr., il. 468. 

Whibley, Mr. Ly iv. p. xxiv note, 

6 


361. 

Whole, a, what, ill. 131 sq.:a 
kind of éy, ili. 132: identity of, 
lil. 152: must be studied if a 
part of it is to be understood, i. 
381 note; iv. 236: must be 
studied in its parts, 11. 1o1 sq. ; 
iv. 235: should be divided into 
opposite parts embodying attri- 
butes which cannot be com- 
bined, iv. 170: cannot be ina 
good state, if the parts are not, 
any more than the parts, if the 
whole is not, Iv. 236: a whole 
consisting of parts must grow 
in such a way as to preserve 
symmetry, iv. 302: what holds 
of the parts does not necessarily 
hold of the whole, and what 
holds of the whole does not ne- 
cessarily hold ofthe parts, iv. 381. 
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Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, von, i. 
317 note, 337 note; iii. 418; iv. 
133, 144, 547, 563. 

Wilisch, Prof., iv. 263. 

Willems, iii. 134, 3713 1V. 343, 390, 
391; 545. 

Wilson, Prof. J. C., ii. p. xvii note, 
419; ili. 128, 330, 595- 597. 

Windle, Prof., iii. 329. 

Winds, only’ two according to 
some, iv. 156: the east wind, i. 
337 and note ; ill. 397 sq.: the 
west, 1. 319 note: the north, i. 
3373 li. 398; iv. 156 sq.: the 
south, iv. 156 sq. 

Wine, sometimes given to infants 
in Greece, iii. 480: infants 
bathed in, after birth at Sparta, 
ili. 482. 

Winter, the great, i. 467 note, 
576 sq. 

Wisdom, i. 327; iii. 379: should 
be accompanied by health, iii. 
310, and should accompany 
wealth, iii. 313: ascribed by 
A. to elderly, not old men, iit 
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Wolf, J. C., ii. 68. 
oo i, 124 sq., 182; ii. 218; 
- 404: position of, in Greek 
and barbarian communities, 
1,170: position of, in Greek 
States in respect of property, i. 
171 sq.: in Greek households of 
the poorer class, i. 170; iv. 567 : 
in households of the better class 
at Athens, i. 170 sqq.: education 
of, i. 171 and note: position of 
married women in Greece, i. 
170, 172 sqq.: in the Lacedae- 
monian State, 1.176 sq. and 
notes ; ll. 314, 317, 318, 321; 
ili. 477: of unmarried women 
in Greece, i. 170 sq. and notes, 
178: of women in Crete, see 
Crete: Plato’s scheme of a 
community in women and 
children, see Plato: changes 
suggested by Plato in the 
education and life of, i. 178 and 
note; il. 471 sq.: their work 
assimilated by him to that of 
men, i. 403: A. on the educa- 
tion ‘of, 1.1773 il. 2253 iv. 410: 
excluded from political functions 
in his best State, i. 124 sq.: 


WAR — 


Women :— 
A. on the virtue of, ii. 219 sq. ; 


li, 171 sq.: his counsels to 
married and regnant women 
as to their health, iii. 471-473: 


women thought to be quick in 
noticing personal resemblances, 


ii, 239: their occasional useful- | 


ness in war, ii. 321: the dressin 
of wool work for, iv. 435:indul 
by tyrants and extreme demo- 
cracies, i. 546; iv. 460 sq., 
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World, “the: held by A. to have 
existed from everlasting, ii. 256, 
310. 

Worship, orgiastic, iii. §§2: private 
worships, i. 179; Iv. 524 sq.: 
nothing said in the Politics 
about the worship of daemones, 
ili. 420. 

Wrestling, iii. 527. 

Write, knowledge how to, common 
in ancient Greece, ii. 300. 

Wrongdoing, motives of, ii. 288, 
340: three Brg of, and their 
remedies, ii. 2 

Wyse, Mr. W., ii, 52; iv. 229. 

Wyttenbach, | ii 8, 212, 381; 
iii, 430; iv. 295, 315, 380, 
427. 


Xanthippus, i Iv. 542. 

Xanthus, iv. 420. 

Xenocrates, 1. 179 note, 302 er 
351 note, 391, 463, 468, 473 ; 
177, 297; il. 274, 313, 319, ior, 


say parton brother of Theron of 


bk aah Iv. 468 

Xenep es, ili. 228, 231, 595. 

Xenophon, i. p. vi, 66, 68, 107 sq 
and note, 113, 128, 136 and note, 
143, 169-171 and notes, 175, 
176 note, 201 and notes, 209, 
212, 216 note, 277 and note, 
285, 54 384, 393, 459 note, 
473, 506, 544 sq. 552: vols. 

‘ il, lil, iv, passim: paper on the 

Athenian constitution wrongly 

ascribed to, i. 383, 538 sqq.: 
corrects Herodotus, 111. 301: on 
Lycurgus (contrast A.’s view), 
lil, 452: on tyranny, iv. 449, 
475: on dusmrna, iv. §42. 
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Xerxes, ii. 3315 ill, 359, 554; 
iv. p. Ixv, 387, 434 sq. 


Youth, iii. 545, 548: contrast of, 
with manhood overrated by 


A., 1. 193, 350, 374; iii. p. xlva, 
456 s sq. 


Yriarte, ii. 369; iii. 139; iv. 306, 
348, 385, 401 sq., 546. 


Zaleucus, ii. 285, 308, 376-379 ; 
lii, 600. 
Zamolxis, iv. 236. 

Zanclé, iii.154; iv. 309 sq., 312 sq. 

Zara, ii. 60 and note ; iii. 415. 

Zeller, i. p. 1x, 5 note, 7,8, II note, 
17 and note, 19 note, 21, 22 
note, 23 note, 47, 49-55, 57 and 
notes, §8 note, 64 note, 66 notes, 
68 note,102 note, 108, 116 note, 
132 note, 140 note, 141 note, 156 
note, 171 note, 235 note, 236 
note, 239 note, 2§5, 264 note, 299 
note, 332 note, 339note, 358 note, 
381 note, 388 note, 434 note, 461, 
462 note, 464 note, 467 and note, 
471 note, 550 note, 579; li. p. vil 
note,x an note, xi note, xix note, 
Xxxv note, 124, 176, 204, 220, 249, 
256, 263 sq., 266, 269, 298, 310, 
377; ll. p. xxxiv, 138, 152, 158, 
188, 206, 308, 309, 322, 337, 
339, 364, 367, 372, 373, 420, 
424, 449, 457, 526, 529, 546, 
557, 561, 502 ; iv. 118, 135 sq., 
236, 405, 481 sq. 

Zeno of Citium, i. 153, 391; ii 188, 
242, 253, 254, 282. 

Zeus, 1. 16, 102, 276, 278, 360 and 
note, 431, 439; i. 212, 213, 378; 
lil, 253 sq. 272, 358, 411, 451, 
482, 491, 531; Iv. 146, 184, 457, 
524: represented as dancing, i. 
360 note: the Atabyrian, ii. 380: 
Zeus Polieus at Agrigentum, iv. 
418: the Olympian ie temple 
of, at Athens, iv. 458. 

Zeuxis, i 11, 296; ili. 216, 541. 

Zitelmann, ii. 259, 260, 309 (see a/so 
Buecheler and Zitelmann). 

sera ee works of Aristotle, the, 
lv. I 

Zurich, iv. 250. 
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INDEX OF GREEK WORDS NOTICED 
IN THE WORK 


a and av interchanged in the 
MSS., ili. 125: a and @ inter- 
changed, iv. 106, I10. 

aBedrepia, aBeArnpia, iv. 123. 

dyads xai ppdmpos, iii. 160: aya- 
Obs xat Bixatos, ili, 206: dyadoi 
cat orrovdain, iii. 430: ayadol 
spos urdbeci» riva, IV. 193: aya- 
Gol wepi rt, iv. 471 : ayabol dvdpes 
and evepyeciat, ili, 286 sq. : aya- 
Ody, rd pawdpevoy, as the aim in 
action, li, 97: aya0a, rd mepipa- 
xnta, it, 343: ayadav, 4 &&w 
KTHOLs Toy, ill. 313 Sq.: éy mao 
ayabois, iii. 451. 

Gye evi, li. 323; IV. 446: dye em 
TO perptwrepoy, iv. 446: ayew eis 
madeiav, mpds ras paOnoes, iil. 
554: dyew, cioayey, ill. 118 Sq., 
479. 7 

ayedXasorpodixn, ayeXaoxomKn, 1. 
122. 

ayeAdot, iv. 409. 

a@yopd, ayopafey, iii. 414: dyopa 
and dorv connected, iv. 550: 
yuvatkeia dyopa, lil. 415: éy dyopg, 
€y TH ayop@, iv. 363. 

dyopaiot, 1. IOI note, 103, 265 note; 
Ii. 217, 3743 iv. 153, 165, 166, 
513, 518-520. 

s, iv. 311. 

ayptérns, iii. 523. 

aypot, 11, 250. 

@ypotxot, lv. 341. 

aypovdpos, i. 3403 ili. 4193 iv. 552. 

aywy7, iv. 184 sq. 

dyaves xat Oewpiat, iii. 567 ; iv. 567. 

dyevia, iv. 1 36. 

ddixeiy eis adripiar, eis xépdos, iv. 
383, 424, 473: adinoopat, Iii. 
241. 


adcxnpara dxovcra, ii. 340: adcerpera 
mpos €va, wpos Td Kotvdy, iV. 270. 

ade, aeidey, ili. 532. 

a&ixia, motives of, ii. 288: aduia, 
UBpts, iv. 297, 488. 

dduvapia trav mpaypares, iv. 463. 

dei, alei, ii. 82. 

d{v€, ii. 121 sq. 

’"AOnynory, iv. 317. 

&0\a Bapvrepa, iii. 525: Oda ava- 
yxaia, iii. 525. 

aOAnrat rev épyer, iv. 544. 

aOpdos, fem., iv. 473. 

al, with the subj., iii. go. 

aidios, ii. 342 ; Nl. 255, 260. ; 

aiies, iii. 460: two kinds of, tit 
416 sq. : how the better kind ts 
produced, iii. 417 : aides, dos, 
iv. 468. 

aipetoOa, in a pass. sense ?, iv. 99 


4. | 

aipeots, 11. 168; ili. 426, 442; Iv. 
238 : aipecis, xpiots, ii. 339: 
aipeors, Ocaipeoes interchanged in 
is MSS., ili. 1143 iv. 115, 128, 
187. 

aiperoi, iv. 246: aiperot €£ aiperar, 
il. 281: alperoi and «Anperoi €x 
mpoxpirey, iii, 220, and iii. Ad- 
ditions and Corrections, p. 602. 

aig Onow fev rivds, ii. 124. 

aicupyntns, iii. 267-269. 

aicywwecOa verecundari in Vet 
Int., iv. 117. 

airtov rou yiverOas causa guart 
fiebat in Vet. Int., iii. 108. 

dxoai, ‘ organs of hearing ’, iii. 300. 

dxo\oveiy, construction with, iil. 
315 Sq.) 434. 

dxédovbor, iv. 567 sq. 

dros, ii. 287 ; iv. 344, 394- 
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dxoopia, ii. 358. 

dxpiBea, how rendered by Vet. 
Int., lil. 122: eis ax piBetay, lii. 407. 

dxpéacis, ‘" Pp. 11, xxxvi note. 

dery, iii. 385. 

@Aspos, ii. 354. 

adAd, transition to, ii. 193: 
any rate’ » iil. 175, nae ov neve 
a\Xd piay, iv. 487: Gn’ ff, i. 
189; iv. 349: aAXa yap Sed in 
Vet. Int. iii. 85: dAAd xai in 
Vet. Int. sometimes t#mo, iii. 
102, sed, lil. 124: aAAd. Soe at ili. 
At iv. 431, 435, 466: ddAd 

- Y, li. 3405 iil. 155, 163, 
188, 253, 294, 297, 343: adda 
ye and a py often 

both at veroin Vet. Int., iti. 113: 
aAda pay ovde ... ye, lil. 408, 529: 
GAN’ cirep, ii. 321. 

dos, with gen., iv. 22 25 3 
tic, iv. 259, 407: 1 GAAy oixia, 
iil. 391: ra dAXa, ‘for the rest’, 
li. 265: dAdos conjoined with 
€repos, ii. 307 ; iii. 434: ddXos, 
AaAos interchanged i in MSS. »y lil. 
172: dAdas, rev ddAwy, iv. 123 : 
dAdos i in Vet. Int. usually alixs, 
érepos alter, iii. 126. 

DAs ros, iii. 132. 

ashi ey: npaprnuévas dros, iv. 


dpurnoy Iv. 542. 

apurvey, li. 291. 

dupuoBrreiv, iv. 199 $9.2 dupuoBr- 
Toingay, iii. 232: aupurByreiy mpds 
Tt, ili. 309. 

i €por, ets, il. 242. 

d»-, omitted after a similar sylla- 
ble, ii. 89. 

dy, with the future participle ?, ii. 
270, 383: doubled, 11. 292: 
omitted, ii. 182, 328: omitted in 
the MSS., ili. 86, 87, 94, 117: 
often omitted in MSS. after 
#xiora, padvora, iii. 117. 

dvayxaios, Aevbepos, ii. 198 sq. 
dvayraiot, of ?, 111, 175 $q.: dya- 
ykata, td, ii. 282, 316; ii. 165, 
376, 388, 425 ; iv. 165 sq. 

aray«n, dvayxaioy, use of in the 
Politics and °A@ Hod. before 
vowels and consonants, lil, 314 
3 dia ravras ras avdykas, iv. 

9 sq 


avaryphipec Oa, iv. 553- 


leonas- 
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dvaXoyia, i iii. 229. 

apadoyoy, ii. 391: dyaAcyoy, mapa- 
myoroy, | ll. 350, 402. 

dydravots, lil. 382, 442. 

dvapxia yovaxay, raider, iv. 460. 

meer often referre in Vet. Int., 


av8p ia, i li. 337- 

ir dy8pua, | li. OI. 

“Avdpia, rd, il. 333. 

dv8pravrorotia, | ii. 166. 

dvdpadns, iv. 368. 

dvehev6e pla, i ili. 489. 

Gvectpappeves, avreorpappevos, iV. 


3° 
Sedona li. 338. 
dvOpewror = moXirat, lil. 340, 341: 
dvOpwrot, ol dyOpwrot, ili. 428: of 
cyopaios dvOperot, i Iv. 518 sq. 
anévat, diévas THY Bagi, i lil, 115: 
dvtévat eis Tt, ili. 525: avecpevos, 
ili. 544. 
“Avvo, “Avvo, iv. 112. 
dvopddwors, ii, 383. 
dvor)os, dom)os, iv. 88. 
dyrayonoral ris masdeias, ili. 525. 
avri, iii. 282 sq. 
avyrimerovOds, Td, iv. 393. 
dyruroteiabat, i iv. 463. 
uvriorpoos domep, iv. 183. 
dyurevOuvos, i iv. 176, 187 sq. 
dydvupos, ii. 132. 
afia, i iii. 177; Iv. 283, 419: vd at’ 


afiay, iii. 177, 227 Sq.: see also 
Kata. 

détos, iv. 166. 

dfcoir, i li. 304. 

afiepa, iil, 218: 1d dfieopa ris 


ax iv. 445: ra aécopara, iv. 


Grraryopevey » lil. 490. 

dradayoryos, dradaydynros, ill. 124. 

drrepnxéres Oia xpdvoy, ill. 572, 573- 

amntorns, lil, 397 8g. 

dr\as, opp. nuiy, ili, 316: Opp. 
wept roy xpdévow Tov THs Texvorotias, 
lil. 477: connected with réXetos, 
lil. 424 Sq. : dmdas, ° in a broad, 


general way’, iil 561: émhas 
ovres, IV. 1§9. 
amd, iii. 133, 286; iv. 415: not 


used by Aristotle with the 
passive in the sense of bd, il, 
141: awd TUXNS ouvde da Thy TUXNY; 
lil. 317: ar dperis, iii. 425: rep 
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and :— 
an éxeivou rives, iii. Additions 
and Corrections, p. 602: axé and 
éri interchanged in the MSS., 
iii. 125. 

Groypadec Oat, i IV. 229. 

arrodexer Gat, i lil. 320. 

arotiddvat, li. 266, 365, 375; ili. 
109; iv. 221, 490. 

drroBoxipdCew THY Xpiow rov avdov 
€x TOY véwy, Ill. 553. 

drobev, drawer, ii, 80; iii. OI Sq. 

drrabepamevety, | ili. 472, 482. 

arrd6ears, ‘ exposure ’, ili. 474. 

drdxAnrot, i lil. 139. 

drroxpivew THs vixns avrév, iv. 478. 

droxreivew : drextayxes, dmexraxes, 
iii, 104. 

drones, 6, ii, 120. 

dmodAvat, arodAvovat, lil. 330; iv. 
I2I. 

drronros, i li. 381. 

drropeiy, with acc., ii. 301. 

dropos, ii. 303: foie oi, ili. 196, 
231; iv.568: ol \iay drropot, iii. 196. 

drogxomeiy, i Ill, 250. 

Grrorivety, droreivery, il. 95. 

arropaivey vy ovciay, iV. 323. 

drrotopd, li. 261. 

adrownpiferba, iv. 253. 

amréytos, i. _338 note. 

drrec Oat, iii. 198, 477. 

dpa, followed by # in indirect in- 
terrogations, 11. 221. 

dpa, between the article and the 
substantive, i ill, 293. 

apern, ii. 277; Iv. 415: reAcia, iii. 
157: waca, lil, 194: 9 avOperivn 
Kai a ey Trois oALyots, 111, 406 sq. : 
" tmép Tous idiwras, iv. 208: 
apern woNriKn, in. 204, 549: 
dperi Tay moktrikoy, iV. 169: 
apern xal Suvayus mroXrexh, | iil. 241, 
306, 336 sq.: a ers ayrirrotet- 
o8at, 1 ill. 406 : an dperis, iil. 425: 
Tas rns aperns mpages, iil. 500: 
apern, opp. 6 Bios 6 aptoros, iii. 
503: dpern connected with wat- 
beia, lil. 232, 529, 532: dperi) 
kat Sixaroc vn, i iv. 403: apern xat 
Sixacoourn 7 impos Ty moXtreiay, 
iv. 403: pia apern, iv. 407 : 
apern yévous, iv. 419: dpern cal 
Ppdynacs, ii. 129; Ui. 316: aperat 
and aiperai interchanged, ii. 84. 

“Apn,”Apy», ii. 88. 
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apBpds = whiGos, i lil. 343. 

apioroxparia, 1. 220 note ; iL. p. Xxv, 
314, 402 ; lil ee sq-, 193, 285 ; 
iv. 220 (see also Aristocracy in 
the General Index). 

dpwrros conjoined with xpdriores, 
iv. 137: dpeoros, oi Pawdperor, 


ili. 1935 iv. 194: dptoros eat 
dperqy, | Iv. 193. : 
dppovia, ii. 142; iv. 482: identity 


of an, iii, 152. 

Appérrew, dppdfer, lil. 123: dppir 
rét, ili, 476 ; iv. 100: dppérrey 
mpés tt, ili, 534- 

dpyxaiot, of, i. 356 note ; li. 267, 
290; iv. 234, 339: dpxaios, ro, 
iv. 417, 514.) 

apxatos xpdvot, iii. 275. 

dpxew, with a dat. ?, iv. 190: with 
an acc. of the thing, ii 275, 
292: used of the master of an 
art, ili, 281: roves 
dpxew, iv. 169, 368, 512: dpxeyv, 
mo\treveo Gat, iv. 189, 510: dpye, 
Tupapreiy, lil, 331: see also dpywy. 

Gpxip play on the word, iv. 322: 

‘source’ ’ il. 293: as” apxnt euvas, 
lil. 454 sq: ‘principle’ » lv. 497: 
dpxyy, ii. 409: adpxn, fh, iv. 162: 
dpxn sometimes includes «pists, 
iii. 135: dpxi woAcTiKH, Seororiny, 
okovopiKn, il. Pp. Xxiv; iv.466: dpy7 
oixovomixy usually in the Politics 
includes the rule of the master 
over the slave, but sometimes iS 
distinguished from it, ii. 189, 
278: apxy modirian, oikovopenn, 
li, 161 woXtrixn, Baceucy, 
ll. 1443 1. 168, 306: srodsrucn, 
li. 209 sq. 3 itl. 165, 168, 304, 
305: Trav €AevOépor, li, 209: 
Seorrorinn, 1. I51, 303 note; ill. 
165: dpxn, Tin, iv. 417 $q.: 
didios, 1 342: apyat, iv. 255- 
258: distinguished from ré 
Gixdfor, li. 375 (contrast ill. 
136; iv. 364): apxai, al sods 
Tixai, lll. 190, 333 ; Iv. 256, 564: 
aiperai, wAnperai, IV. 537: 
Kupia, ai Kupiat 7s woNereias, I Iv. 
307, 402: 9 puddrrovea apxn, § 


Mparropevn, iv. 559 = of ey Tais 
a iv. 297: €é» rais apxais 
evar, IV. 321, 347: of éy rats 
apxais yivdpevor, i iv. 383: éx repy- 
pedro ai dpyai eiow, iv. 352. 
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dpxirexronxés, Onptoupyss,iii.221 sq. 

dpxiréxrey, tanpérns, xaporéexyns, 
ili, 222. 

apxés, ili. 292. 

"Apxurov, *Apxura, iii. 126, 548. 

apxer, iii. 273, 382; iv. 258, 566: 
dpxer pecidcos, iv. 225, 351, 3535 

> dpxovres, iv. 445: dpxovres, 

a iv. 257: ol dpxorres, iv. 


oder, lii. 476, 565 sq. 
doxei», with an acc, of the person 
and an infin., iii. 446. 


saci ad srohejuxal cai rroXcrexal, Ili, 


3 

corey, avray,confused in the MSS., 
iii. 88, 

Gotu, iii. 361: doreos, doreas, iv. 
423: 70 doru cai rv wddu, iV. 


514. 
“Aorudyet, "Aotudyy, iv. 119. 
doruvopia, lil, 418. 
Gorurépos, iv. 
drxonia, ili. 441-443, 513 $4q4 533- 
Goyxodos and rarewds conjoined, 111. 


508. 
arafia, iv. 300. 
oe ii. 175 sq.: of an infant, iii. 


3. 
arepia, iii, 262, 283: aresiat, ili. 


490. | 

dripot, ili. 135, 212, 219, 288; iv. 
277, 367. 

aidds, i. 365, 367 ; ill. p. xiv, 48 
551-558, 569: avAoi, ili. 556. 

avéndeis, tpis, I IV. 481 sq. 

aurdapkeia €y Trois dvayxains and rou 
eb (yy, i. 252 and note ; li. 119, 
172; ill. 207: airdpxea (ais, 
lil, 141. 

avrds, ii. 100, 157, 3325 iii. 187, 
5235 il. 3375 M1. 352, 421 Sq. ; 
iv. 183, 371: avray pleonastic, 
ili. poo aird Seige, ili. 176: 

aire mpos airdy, ili. 168: avrov 

emphatic, li, 238; iv. 543: 
avrou where we expect atrép, 
ili, 281; avrot, davrou, iil. 292 ; 
iv. 122: dy avrois, lil. 375: oe 
atréy xa, iv. 191: rd ¢xew 
ra avray, iv. 372. 

atrés, 6, lil. 154; iv. 273: ravréy 
before consonants, iv. 89, 338: 
roy auréy rpérov cal dd Téy 
atrés, lil. 306: smdeovdxis rovs 
atrovs, iv. 254 sq. 
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avroupyss, i 1. IOI. 
aurdguros, ii. 171: see also iii. 
Additions and Corrections, p. 


595 8q. | 
ddaipeis, iii. 199: see also iii. Addi- 
tions and Corrections, p. 601. 
Adpovpos, ii. 332. 
dxoXos, ili, 271. 
axoprynros rey avayxaiwp, iv. 138. 


8 and p» interchanged in the MSS., 
iv. 118: 8 and v interchanged, 
lil. 119. 

Baxyxeia, ili. 569 sq. 

ee lepa, 


Beat 105 note, I10-112, 114, 
117, 354 8q., 360, 364; i. 203; 
ili. p. xliv, 168, 232, 507; Iv. 
p. lvii. 

Bdvavoos, iti. 132, 165 8q., 173-175, 
178, 217, 342; 343, 374, 5071 558, 
567, 568 ; iv. 165, 166, 518-520, 
544: Bavavoos, ons, iti, 507. 

BaoiAela, i. 242 note ; il. p. xxv; ili. 
257, 264 (see also Kingship in 
the General Index): the mepi 
Baoseias of Aristotle, tii. 189. 

praia iii. ot ae (see adso King in 
the General Index): BaecAeis, 
6 Bacidtevs of the Persian king, 
iv. 333: BaciAéas, Baorrets, 111. 
255, 435: Baoidevs an annual 
officer, iii. 273, 276, 382; iv. 
147, 564, 565. 

Baoukxés, 6, and woherexés, 6, differ- 
ence between, i 11. 99 Sq., 102, 103, 
104: their essence not, as Plato 
thought, the possession of a 
certain science, i. 245 ; iti. 306. 

Baots, 1 li. 255. 

» dil, 448: tH» Badiy dndvat, 
agteévat, lil, 115. 

Banoy, BArioroy interchanged in 
the MSS., iii. p. xvili, 121: 
BéArioroy, iii. 361: BéArioro: rap 
mohiréy, ol, iv. 179: of BéAriror, 


iv. 512. 

Biasos rpodpn, iii. 535: Blaoy, rd, 
connected with ré wapd gvow 
and with injustice, li, 134. 


Bios, 1. 345: — (en, ti. 140. 


lepa, iit. 


BAaBn, il. 299 
BaAcwrew ci wpés, ii. 367 ; iv. 147. 
BonGeca, ) dwo rou Snpov, iv. 415. 
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BonBeiy rais trapxoveas moXtreiats, 
iv. 140 sq. 

BovAapxos, 1. 499 note. 

BovAecba: éBovAero, nBovaAero, ii. 


78, 

Peon iv. 364: BovAeverOat with 
acc., Iv. 244: Bovdevdpevoy, To = 
7d kuptoy, ii. 265; iv. 253, 489. 

BovAeurixdy, ré, iv. 489. 

Bovdyas, 1 lii. pp. xlii, xliv, 455 sq. : 
Bouhyors, émOupia, ili. 456. 

Bpaxv ri, iv. 340. 


yapixn, li. 132. 

yapioxety, ill. 465. 

yap, added by some MSS. and 
omitted by others, ii. 92 sq. ; 
lil. 104, 113 ; iv. go: place of, 
li. 253: yap 8n, iii. 150, 344, 
512: yap 8n sometimes enim in 
Vet. Int., ili. 95, 107; iv. 107: 
yép and yovv interchanged in 
the MSS., iii. p. xvii, 96, 124: 
yap and 8 interchanged, iii. 
Pp. xvii. 

yedoior, | lil. 445. 

yeveots, il. 105: 4px?) TIS yerérews, 
lil. 455: 9 mpaorn yévects, ii. 172 ; 
iii. Additions and Corrections, 
P. 596: 

yewvar, il, 211: Ta yewapeva, ii. 
713 ili, 460: rd yervdpeva, ra 
“yeyvspeva, rd Tekva, iil. 460. 

yevos, i808, 1 li. 203; Iv. 164: yévos, 
‘race’, ll. 319; lil. 332: _yévos, 
Ens, explained by xopn, ili. 209: 
yévos, ‘the descendants’, iii. 289: 
TO TOY apx@y yevos, iv. 262. 

yepovres adpecpevor, ili. 134. 

yepovucia, see Senate in the General 
Index. 

yewpdpot, iv. p. XXIV. 

yewpyeiv Bv0 olxias, ii. 87, 303 sq. ; 
ili. p. Xvii. 

Tewpyixa wrongly ap as to Ari- 
stotle, 1 ll. 204. 

yewpyoi, lil. 374; iv. 172, 185, 186, 
507-510, 517 8q., 519, 520. 

Yrveveis, ll. 309 sq. 

yypaoxey ; ol yeynpaxdres, i lil. 476. 

yiveo Oat, ‘ come to be’, 11. 237, 258, 
3413 ili. 1903 iv. 167, 332, 492: 
‘to be elected’, li. 356: yiverGat, 
yevéoOar, iii. 547: ahi ep, 
Ml. 534: | vive Oa KaTG pOptoy, IV. 
136: yivera: with perf. pass. 
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. ii. 148: yivecOat followed 
y an acc. and infin., iil. 517: 

as fae Kaxom payia, iV. 218: shei- 
oTov éyévero xpévor, iv. 478: 
ytvopeva, rd, i. Il; iL 190: ra 
yyvopeva, ‘offspring’, ili. 460: 
YEVOpEVoLs, li. 174: yevecbat, 
éyévero, rendering of in Vet. 
Int., ii. 88, 105 ; iv. 90, 97, 
120, 121; yevevras sometimes 
funt, fant in Vet. Int, im. 
116, 124: yeyrdpevor, yerdpevor, 
Jactum in Vet. Int., i. 126. 

yAvkd, li. 243. 

yropipo, iii, 305; iv. 153, 155; 
171, 197 Sq., 248, 250, 305, 327, 
336, 373; 374, 423) 474, 499) 514, 
527, 529. 

Topéiov, T'épyov, Topyiov, iv. 124 59. 

ypappara, i. 355; ili. 510, 518 

vosupardor, Anfiapyixdy, iti. 134 
49 

ypadpn wapavepey, i. 504 note; ii. 
153: ypadai rap Sindy, Iv. 555: 
ypapai wepi ovppayias, iii. 204. 

ypagixn, i. 355 Sq 5 lil. 510, 518. 
yopwafec Bas, i li. 379; iii. 445. 

yepvaciapyos, iv. 263, 567. 

ypracrixn, i. 355, 356 Sqq- 370, 
373, 495, 415; ll. 397 3 Ui. 519: 
Yepvaotixn, maBorpefixn, ii. 519 
Sq. ; iv. 136. 

yuvaixes, sometimes used in the 
sense of ‘females’, ii. 240. 

yvvatxoxparia, ii. 108, 318 sq. 5 ; Iv. 
460: -yuvatxoxparia rrepi ras oixias, 
IV. 460. 

yuvaixovdpot, i. 518 ; 


Sacudvea, rd, iv. 566. 

Saravnpara risa, iv. 546. 

dé, where we expect vip, 11. 308 ; 
iv. 396, 542: 8¢€ and yap inter- 
changed in the MSS., ili. p. xvii: 
de absent after érepos en DAos, 
lv. 176: 8€in the apodosis after 
a protasis introduced by éwéi, iii. 
180 sq., by ¢, ili. 299: dé used 
in the same sense as aAdd, lil. 
342: rovro d€, iv. 249: 8¢, dn, 
li, 357: 8€ sometimes vero in 
Vet. Int., iv. 93: enim, iv. 116, 
124, 126: ef, lil. 85 ; iv. OI, 117: 
8¢ ye, iii. 173: de 87, i iv. 187: de 
87 sometimes axfem in Vet. Int., 
iil. 98; iv. 93: 2° ob», ii. 143. 


iv. 566 sq. 
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dei nearly = dvayxatdy €orty, iv. 442: 
construction with acc. and gen., 
lie 451. 

Secxyvovat, iii. 330: Sexvivar with- 
out an acc, ix. 196. 

Gechia and dpyia, ii. 215. 

Oexapyiat, wevrapyxiat, 11. 365. 

Adtavdpos, Ad£av8pos, iv. 108. 

Seduevos sometimes offortunus in 
Vet. Int., iii. 85. 

Segroreia, li. 133 Sq.; ii. 165: 
followed by a genitive of the 
persons ruled, ili. 448. 

Seoworixds, ii. 1OI-104, 1623 ill. 
266, 334: followed by a gen., 
i11. 196; iv. 180. 

Sevrepos mAovs, iii. 252. 

BéxerOat rv mpdxAnow, iv. 181, 

87, li. 103 ; ili. 160, 237, 386, 453: 
én with the relative, ili. 189; 
iv. 216: mpos rérrapa 38n, iii. 
396 sq.: rovro Nad 8n, ili. 
386, 434, 453: following dwas, 
iv. 259, dud, lv. 413, 511, Gros, 
iv. 459: 48n, 8¢, ii. 357: 87 some- 
times efiam in Vet. Int., iii. 86, 
94; iv. 92, 109: sfague, iii. 87, 
94; Iv. 104. 

SHAovy, iv. 121, 446: BnArow ovder, 
iii, 505: SnAovdrs, adverbial, iii. 


44i. 
SHAOvy, ii. 123; ii. 196: dnrAot = 
P dnAdy €or, iv. 218. ; 
qpayeyeiy, iv. 350, 354: Snpaywyeiy 
rais émipeXcias, 1V. 478. 

Sqpayeyia, iv. 350. 

Snuayeyds, iv. 178 sq. 

Snsovpyds, iii. 142-144: magi- 
strates so named, iv. 385, 402, 
417: Snproupyds dperis, iil. 380. 

npoxpareio Oat, 11. 276: sometimes 
democratisare in Vet. Int., iv. 
116. 

Onpoxparia, 1. 220: warptos, il. 373; 
iv. pp. xxxvi, liv, 175, 178: 7 
yeeorarn, iv. pp. xxxvi, liv, 342: 
€vvopot, xupios Snpoxpariat, iv. 
p. xxxvi: see also Democracy 
in the General Index. 

Snpos, use of the word, ii. 301 ; iv. 
504: 5 Sipos = 1d wAnGos, iv. 
177, 492, 517, $40: wepl wavra 

npoy kat mepi may wAnOos, 111. 
217: éx rou Snpov xal rov mAnOous, 
iv. 415: Onpos, éxadnoia, ill. 138, 
223: of Snpor, iii. 223; Iv. 542: 
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Sjpos, Opp. Td peor, iv. 332: 
Snpos and yvopipor, i. 565, 567, 
568 note; iv. 153, 171 Sq. 250, 
332, 337: Onpos, opp. of etropot, 
of mAovcnot, etC., iv. 171 Sq., 332: 
Onpos, dmAtrat, iv. 152, 328, 332, 
352Sq.: €t8n, pépn rou Snpov, iv. 
185: 8npos=8npoxparia, iii. 600; 
iv. 160, 180, 417: rév Snpor, rpy 
Onpoxpatiay xatadvey, iv. 328. 

Onporixds, Snpoxparexés, iv. 127: 
ol Snyortxoi, Iv. 250: rd Snporixad, 
Iv. 492 sq. 

Snporixads, iv. 383. 

dia, repeated, li. 90; iii. 369: with 
gen., ili, 369, 479: ma Hote rhs 

voews, lil, 431 Sq.: & dy rpo- 
Lies lil. 408; iv 464: 8 oy 
alrtov, iv. 487: dia revds etpat, 
lil. 559: with acc. (‘by means 
of’), li. 255, 270: with acc. 
(Sowing to’), iv. 345: aa duo 
rpérous, iv. 464: oad rvxny, ii. 
334: da with gen. in Vet. Int. 
usually fer, ill. 102, 128, with 
acc. Propter, iv. 125: 8a rd with 
infin. in Vet. Int. usually pro- 
plerea quod, iii. 108 ; iv. 95. 

dc:aBadAew read revi, iV. 455. 

dudyerv, lil. 473. 

dtayeryn, iii. 449, 516, 545, 561 sq.: 
dvayoyy, used in a wider sense, 
ili. 488: Staywy) roy EAevOEpey, 
ili. 452: 9 éy ry oxoAH Siayeyn, 
ii. 452, 514, 516: 9 €» 77 ” 
TXOAN, ill. 514. 

dcadotvvas, ii. 206. 

dudbeoss réAews, ii]. 320. 

dcapeiy, ii. 230: draipeiwy wpds 7, 
iv. 558: Statpetw = Sropifery, iv. 
548: Statpovyra, diatpoirras, ii. 
87: Seypnpévos med., iil, 453: 
dinpnpevas xard xpdvoy, of apxai, 
ill, 135. 

diaipeois, iv. 200: Oiaipects, atpeors 
interchanged in the MSS., see 
aipecis. 

Scarrqrys, ii. 304; 1V. 225. — 

Siaxeto Bas Huixpnoroy srra, IV. 477. 

Scaxpivery, iti. 554. 

ScarapPavery, ii. 359 ; lll. 363, 409 : 
iv. 536: QcartapSdver, AapBdvey 
chy nlorey, ill. 312. 

Siadexrian, ii. 308. 

didvora, i. 319 note ; Il. §43: Opp. 


rd rs Wuxns Hos, ili. 503 sq.: 
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8tavota :— 
gives the right to rate, i. 319 
note; ii. 107: = ddge, ti. 366: 
= ‘thought *, ii. 321. 

Svarrépwresy, iii. 358, 

diarovely, iil. 559. 

dtawopeiy, iii. 360, 493: with acc., 
fi, $11. 

SrapApour, ii. 348. 

dtacxomety, Ni. 205. 

dtaoracrd fey, 1 IV. 31Y, 321. 

ddorects, iv. 217, 318, $21, 356. 

dcareiverOat, i iii. 487 s 

diarpiBew wept Oupas, iv. 453 Sq. 

Sen 1A, 3 iv. 452. 

dusahépecy followed by 4, ii. 321: 
ovdey dtaépa cire .. . efre, iv. 
168: diadépov, rd, construction 
with, ii. 261 Sq. 5 lil. 479 

Rapbeipecbat, i iii, 464. 

dahopay €xety, li. $12: peyaAny 
cives Stadopays, ili. 479: Seatpapd, 
ordors, lil, 4§9; IV. 324: Ta 
rovros Aeydmeva card THY aurny 
dtadopay, Iv. 174. 

duicracba, ‘Wv. 541. 

Acxala & emmos, il. 240. 

Cixaoy, ii. 153: vd dress Bixacoy, 
lil, 192, 233 ; Iv. 283: Bixady nT, 
lil, 198: 1rd Kar a€iay dixaop, 
iti, 227 sq.; iv. 495, 539 sq: 
Td TroXLTIKOP " Sixacoy, li, 391: rd 
oixovopuxdy, TO modcrixdy Sixatoy, 
iL 211: rd olxovopexdy, rd Seoro- 
Texdy Bixaoy, lil, 189: 1d nad? 
trepoxny Bixatov, Iii. 305 : TO 
Snportkoy Bixator, iv. 495: 16 
Gixatov is TO moderindy Sab én, 
ill. 226: is Td Kow? Tuphé pov, i lil. 
226: 1d tcov nat 1d dinmoy, iii. 
393 5 IV. 129, 507: 1d Kadoy 
cai Td Sixatoy, 111. 336. 

Accaoouvns, the Lepi, of PEROUE 
ll. pp. v, Xiv note. 

Sexaiws, 11. "306 ; lil, 210. 

dixn - ‘Kaxoyapion at Sparta, ii. 329: 
Bixat repnroi, ii. 305: al émupepd- 
pevat, iV. 337- 

Scxaornpia, ra moAtreKa, iv. 272. 

dixaorns Kara 8npous, iv. 268. 

3&6 propter guod in Vet. Int., iii.108. 

Bcotxetvy, without an acc., iv. 444, 
466. 

dioixnars, orparnyia, lil, 2913 Iv. 
289: démiry Bionnoe: at Athens, 
iii. 291. 
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Bropivew : : didpeopa: med., i iti. 433. 
pou xapey, iti. 1 37- 
sap ili. 395: = Gri, il. 1225 IL 


diva, iv. 129, 506: ¢yyés rev &ya, 
See € 

diwBodia, dw Bedia, i li. 292 9q. 

Sedxerw, Persegut in Vet. Int., ili. 
II 


Boxeiy : ddfatey, BéEany, tii. 94: 6 
ve dy 86€n, puodcu videatur 
or videbitury m Vet. Int. iii. 100; 
iv. 94. 


8écis, iv. 40%. 

Sovreverr, ii, 110: Sovdeverros, dov- 
Aov Gyros interchanged, i Iv, 127. 

odAos, wepiouxos, ii. 259: Sovres 
mdXs, Il. 201 sq. : Sovhew dees, 
re sq.: OovAros peromot, iii 
14 

dupayus conjoined with duois, iv. 
196: ‘power’, iv. 436, 446, 464, 
475: = lexis, iii, 378: Sewwapis 
roAirixg, i lil. 241: Ovvayss filer, 
XPnpdraey, ive 391: Suvqyus Tov 
epyev ris dpxis, iv. 403: duwapis 
rae Yuyys, lil. 367: 9 tap Sddres 
Suvapis =a vdara, i itl. 402: dwa- 
pes, ‘capacities’, iv. 169: duvd- 
pes include arts and virtues, ii. 
192 ; iii. 500: conjomed with 
TEXval, émioTHpa, il. 308; iii 
226, 229: Rhetoric and Dialec- 
tic Supe pecs, j li. 398. 

Sivacba, énicracdat, iii, 169: oi 
duvdpevot, iv. 322: éduvarro, ndv- 
vavro, li, 663 iv. 112. 

Suvacreia, ii. 357, 358 sq-; iv. p. 
pig 184, 306, 373, 376, 377) 
385: Supacreia: PBacwdkcxai, iv. 
432. 

Suvacrevrinds, iv. 358, 382: sera 
aoreurixds, TOdeTEKSS, 11. 357. 

duydorns, tv. 184. 

duvatés, construction with, iv. 208: 
8uvardy, Td, il. 571-573: Suvaroi, 
the, 1 in Crete, i lL. 346, 358. 

v0, iii. 300: Svet», ili. 300; iv. 116, 
123, 125: Svow rarely used by 
Anstotle as the dat. of dve, more 
often duct or duo, iii. 300: dvuci, 
ill. 300, 

duopéevaa, iil. 496. 


éavrep, iv. 445- 
éavrov, avrov, ill, 292 ; Iv. 122. 
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éA8dpuq, of ¢v rj, iv. 303 Sq. 

éBdopayerys, i Iv. 304. 

éyyvs rov dixa, ii. 318; ili, Addi- 
tions and Corrections, p. 599: 
€yyvrépe t, IV. 293. 

€yrAnua, | lil. 135+ 

€yarnots, te 114. 

€-yxupeop, os, ill. 472. 

Bedébovdor, iii 270. 

dhopos, €Oapoi, ill. 433. 

vos, i. 39, 252 note, 269, 313, 
457, 478 and note; ii. 231 sq.; 
lil. 131, 151, 257, 332, 346 sq-: 
a kind of xowexa, iii. 332: a 
evppaxia and something more 
rather than a modtrixy xowena, 
ili. a7: é6yn, rd, ik, 115, 245. 

Bec, rd age dyeys, Opp. of rdpor, 
iv. 184 s : €6n, vopo, i. 75 
note: Zon distinguished from 
wadeia, See radeia. 

ei followed in the MSS. by the 
subjunctive, ii. 77, 227; ili. 90, 
197: followed in the apodosis 
by Sore, ii. 166 sq. : followed 
by 8¢, see d€: ef yap, ii 166 : el 
cai, il. 312: kal el, iv. 139: 

- ¥€, il. 238; ef 8h, i iv. 164, 571: 
el omitted i in MSS,, iii. 101; iv. 
128 (see also iv. 105, 289): ef xai 
sometimes ef sz in Vet. Int, i lil, 
93: el 8€ 3n sometimes si autem 
in Vet. Int., tii. 98. 

eidos xe, iii. 279: adn (pou, (pur, 
iv. 141, 164: €l8n nai dcadopal, 
ill. 374. 

elNereia, i il, 261. 

«vat, omitted in the MSS., ii. 62, 
72; lil. 109: dy omitted 1 in MSS. 
after a similar syllable, ii. 78: 
eivat in éxoy eivag, iii. 395, 517: 
eivat éy, iii. 401, 570; lv. 
eivas yivoperny, iil, 390: fore 
dteoptopéva, iii. 107, 363, and iii. 
Additions and Corrections, p. 
602: 21) etyas ras dpxas xepdaivew, 
iv. 396: €orw dor’ exe, iv. 408: 
gore AaBeiy, iv. 450. 

elereiy ; eixesev and etret, ii. 85, 89: 
elrroper, cirapey, iv. 92: elsovcay, 
not éperngacay, iv. 448: elpnpeva, 
, opnpeva, wapadeXeuppeva, iti. 389. 

ctrep 39, 1 iv. 143. 

elpeveia, iii. 144. 

els, ducbdrepoi, ii. 242: els wal éxa- 
gros, iii. 290: els wAevowsrepos 
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drdyrey, iii. 238: eis, 5 = 6 ére~ 
pos, li. 243 : ig mpos év, the rule 
of, ii, 109: éy re xowvdp, ii, 1422 
éva wavrey and the like, eet 
position of, iil. 210,238, 258, 

eis, ti. 266 : 11. 270, 324: ill. ae 
ii. 285, ili. 449: iv. 383, 473: 
eis, mpds, ill. 422: ourdyey els 
fiat ee Iv. 260: els dsetpoy eivat, 


190. 
cledyeu, elodyerOar larpdy, ili. 297 : 
elodyeuw Xopoy, ili. 495. 


elovevag, i iv. 183. 
éx, il. 293, iil. 504 : ili. 297 : lii, 
148, Iv. 292: iil. 567, iv. 198, 
230 : lil. 560: iv. 352: iV. 423: 
éx : yévous, lil. 277 : éx mpoomyeryns, 
iii. 483; iv. 365: eé€& apxns, ii. 
103, 367 ; Iv. 264 : : of e£ apxis, 
lil. SIL: ra €€ apxijs, tii. 200: 
cE ¢ €varrias, iil. 324: e€ by, opp. 
dc’ &, iv. 306, 318: dx rolew ral 
dca rivas alvias, iv. 489 sq. : ¢{ dy 
ai Noszai Onpoxpariat ouverTaat,iVv. 
518 (cp. iv. 198) : of éx rijs wods- 
reias, iv. 402. 
éxagroy = éxarepov, iil. 229: €xa- 
aros followed by <avrous, not 
daurdy, iil. 514. 
éxaroorues, i Iv. 523. 
éxBddrav, Gvyadever, peOiordvat, 
lil. 246. 
éxyovos, Zyyoros, ill. 116. 
€xeivos, li. 181. 
éxxdyoia, Sppos, ili. 138, 223: 
KAnoia, ovyrdrnrot, ili. 138 
exxpivey, IV. 544. 
éxovotos, éxovaia, fem., iil. 97. 
éxrrépreww, il. 372. 
éxroni{ey, iv. 466. 
éxevyery, ii. 371. 
éxchy, IV. 445: Exedy eivat, See eivat. 
€Aaiat, €AGat, ii. 74. 
éAdrre», ‘smaller’, iv. 294. 
édevdepia, 1. 107, 228, 248 note; 
ll. 2775; ill. 177, 200, 305, 32% 
$q-, 333 ; Iv. p. lv, 158, 222 sq. 
evOepos, ii. 140 ; ili. 333 8q., 519, 
558, 567: when of two termina- 
tions, li. 199: édevBepos, ava- 
Kaios, i. 198 Sq. 3. iii. 414, 418: 
drevbepor, i 257; ll. 142, 219,222, 
231, 234, 285, 555; iv. p. lv sq., 
158, 160, 173 1775 188, 223, 12: 
rd py df Guoré par moderar €Xev- 
Oepoy, i. 248 note; iv. 173, 188. 
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"Ed«petas, "EXeBetas, iv. 118. 

EdAcirery : obdev EAXeimres woxOnpias, 
iv. 463. 

éumepiat, réxvat, ill. 221; Iv. 233. 

éprinrey els, iv. 272. 

€prodifey apis rd xpnoOa, iii. 446. 

éprroday, iii. 504. 

¢psrocety, how rendered in Vet. Int., 
iv. IIL: épmroeicbas med. or 
pass. ? ill. 475. 

€prropia, li. 202; iv. 166, 535. 

€prrdéptop, li. 207. 

propos, i. 101 and note; ii. 186; 
iv. 166, 171-173. 

év, ii, 1445 iii, 231, 5495 iv. 303 
Sq-, 410. €y rovra, iv. 535: 
dyopg, iv. 363: ¢ép apa pops, 
i. 493: év Tots ‘yewpyois, lil, 405: 
év xetpos vdue, ili. 261 sq. : oie ey 

™ €B8dpun, iv. 303 sq.: elvat év, 

it. 401, 570; Iv. 264: of éy Tats 
evwopiass, iv. 371 Sq: : of év rots 
Mpaypagt, iv. 377: of €y rn moht- 
rei, iv. 402: mematGevpévos ev Ty 
mohireiq, iv. 410, 

évavrios : e&e évayrias, ili. 324 ; rayay~ 
tia, iv. 404: totvavrioy fj, iv. 469. 

€vdnyos, ill. 275. 

évddo por, ili, 527. 

€vexev, €vexa, 11. 62: e€vexa usually 
not repeated with a second sub- 
stantive, ill. 457. 

evOovoraoyds, 111. 536 Sq., 544, 560, 
563-565. 

emoravat: oi eveorares, Iv. 558. 

shi va li. 176: rovvrevOey, ili. 


164. 
eayyeddeww, iv. 461. 
eEdyyedos, 1 lv. 461. 
€fapapravey, iv. 147. 
€§épxerOar, ii. 366; iii. 343: with 
the acc., ill. 258, and iii. Addi- 
tions and Corrections, p. 602. 
eféraots xai cuvragis, iv. 561. 
€fmyqrai, i IV. 564. 
es, didbears, li, 1435 Ul. 455: 
eles aiperai, li. 269: pya- 
opevor ras e£es, iv. 517: efts once 
rendered habitudo by Vet. Int., 
iii. 119. 
eEcpvua Gaz, i Iv. 228. 
€Sopyuaitery, i iii. 563. 
é or é pe minrety, Iv. 209. 
émayey, iv. 336. 
éwawvely, ili. 270 sq.: 


ii. 163. 


érraweio Oa, 
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€madXarrety, 11. 153 Sq.: éwad\er- 
re mpos Tt, 1V. 207. 

ernaporepifesy eri ro yYetpoy xa Te 
Bédrtoy, lil. 431. 

émavaxpépacbat, iv. 512. 

€mavdoraots, IV. 299. 

énavatacts, ili. 275. 

émavopbacat modretay, iv. 140. 

érei, li. 135; 111. 317 : followed by 
ovrw in the apodosis, ii. 194: 
followed by dé in the apodosis, 
see 8€: mei... yt, i 149, 158, 
289 ; iil. 135, 216. 

émnpea(er, with acc., iv. 427. 

émnpeia, mistranslated by Vet. Int, 
Il. 100. 

éni, with gen., il. 308, iii. 302, 324, 
540: iit. 319, lv. 378: iv. 561 
sq.: én "A@nvaiey nai Aaxeda- 
poviwy, iv. 378: with dat., ii. 342: 
iv. 220, 317: iii. 204, iv. 549: 
rendered ‘# or super by Vet. Int. 
(iii. 115; iv. 96), also std (iv. 8 
112): with acc., ii, 371 Sq. iL 
297: iii. 426, iv. 474: éx ap- 
Gorepa, ili, 170: xowwd ewi TH 
xpnow, iv. 537: aipeio bai rue 
émi apn", Iv. 417: éxi wheor 
civat, ll. 163: €wt wA€op, ili. 534° 
¢ri with acc. often ad in Vet. 
Int., iv. 104: emi and axo inter- 
changed in the MSS., iii. 125. 

émcyapiat, plur., ili. 206. 

emcyiver Gat, lil. 200. 

meets Iv. 389. 

émdnpouvres, oi, iV. 453. 

émdtxagia, 11. 329. 

émcetxns, lll. 218, 223, 272 ; iv. 456- 

eme(nreiy, ill. 554. 

émBupely rov payeiy, iii. 310. 

émOupia, ii, 288; iii. pp. xii, xliv, 
456. 
éxexeir Oat, ii. 350. 

émixivduvos, li. 359. 

€wixdnpos, | i. 327 sqq- 

émixhyrot, i lil, 139. 

emexonvety, lil. 250. 

émtpaxia, ouppayia, iii. 201. 

emipédecat mohirixai, oikoropixai, 
Umrnperixal, iv. 256. 

émpedeir Gas, émipéheoOar, i Iv. 110. 

émipedes eivat wept Tids, 1 ili. 205. 

EM MmeANTHS TOY KPNWeY, IV. 254, 500, 

si. 
ebro i lil. 360 sq. 
emp pers, iv. 342. 
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émcmdAatos, ili. 149. 

érimovos, dvetpévos, iii. 485. 

émigirios, Iv. 232. 

énionn yy, émioxeyiy, li. 95. 

émrkorety, ili. 250. 

érigrac6at, dvvacGat, ili. 169. 

émordrat, IV. 554. 

emornin, lil. 543: émornpy de- 
ororiKn, I. 151 note ; li. 134, 222, 
223: emioTnun, TeX, Survapss, i lll. 
226, 229: émornpn and TeX 
conjoined, iti. 5573 IV. 135: ém- 
ornuy Kat mpoaipects, ill. 429. 

énira wa, iv. 180. 

éstretvey without an acc., iv. IQI. 

émribeo bat Tupavvids, 1 IV. 341, 355: 
rais povapxias, iv. 424: eniri- 
Beivro, éririBowro, iv. 123, 466. 

émire ay with acc., ii. 344, 364. 

éniriua, énighpta, | Iv. 130. 

émirporos, ii. 164; iv. 448, 466, 
470, 476. 

émipdvera, lil. 412. 

émixerpety trois dduvdrots, iv. 464. 

emixopidlew, émeyopidfer Oat, ili. 117, 
464: how rendered by Vet. Int., 
iii. 117, 601. 

€motnot, oyvorKot, iv. 310, 355. 

éwradovdos, ili. 142. 

¢payos, ili. 437. 

épya(épevor, ol rd kod, ii. 294. 

épyacia, iil. 356, 500, 508: épya- 
iat puoOaprixai, lil. 508: épya- 
cia cova, Widai, iv. 543 Sq. 

€pyohdBos, i ll. 294. 

épyor: Epyw, not épyots, ili. 406: 
épya (ris raxdelas), re, i iii, 503. 

éprGeia, épBevec Oat, iv. 306. 

épxerOas els, iii. 346: €Andvbe, ii. 


192. 

"Eporixd, the, of Ariston of Ceos, 
iV. 320. 

éoriacts, i. 499 note; iv. 399. 

éoridroop, i 1. 499 note. 

éraipas, i iv. 465. 

éraipia, ii. 362; iv. 353, 409, 451: 
ératpia, ératpeia, iv. 111, 353: rd 
wodireverOas xa ératpeias, iv. 
353- 

érepos, ili. 154 ; followed by a gen., 
lil, 390: €repos in Vet. Int. 
usually alfer, dddos alius, iii. 126. 

evyévaa, 11.159 ; iv. 197: definition 
of, iii. 234 Sq: ; iv. 200, 285: 
the [epi Evyeveias ascribed to 
Aristotle, iii. 235. 
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evyevets, ol, i iil. 231, 234. 

evdatpovia, 1. 296 and note, 575 
$q-5 11. 397, 399, 4015 ili. 513 
$q-, 533; Iv. 461 (see also Happi- 
ness in the General Index): 
definition of, in the Nicoma- 
chean Ethics, Rhetoric, and 
Politics, i. 341, 575 Sq.; il. 101 ; 
lil. 312, 313, 333 Sq., 423 hase 
studied in its parts, li. 101: its 
chief ingredient virtue, iii. 310: 
how far roAvxoivoy, ii. 401: not 
shared in by slaves, iii. 201: a 
failure to attain evdaporia may 
be due to a defect either of 
nature or of fortune, Il, 423: 
evdaipovia and evruxia, lil. 317. 


- evdaipor, paxdpios, lil, 310, 313: 


ev8aipwr Kai paxdptos, ili, 316 ; 
iv. 469: evdaizey used ofa deity, 
lil. 317. 

evefia, iil. 477; evegia woderien, lil. 
471. 

einuepia, 7 extés, 7 sept avrop, ili. 

> 323- a ~ 9 8 Ld 

eunpepouv, 7d, THS WoAEws dvd pépos, 
iv. 393: 

e0Ouva, ili. 427: eSOvva, Adyos, iv. 
562 sq. 

evdus, li. 303; iii, 423, 456; iv. 


213. 

«tus, «vu, li. 82. 

etxoguia, lv. 261, 566, 567. 
evxpagia, 1. 319 note. 

eSyora between ruler and ruled, 11. 


156 sq. 

evvopia, li, 205; iv. 197-199 : 
exists where the best men rule, 
iv. 198. 


etmopia wept Ty ovciay, lil, 352: 
evropia Xpnparev, liL 3753 ; Mpoo~ 
d8av, iv. 189: etropias, plur., iv. 
189, 371 sq.: etropia and aropia, 
evropourres and amopouvres, e0- 
mopos and dropos interchanged 
in the MSS., i1. 93. 

eumpayia, etpagia, iil. 337 : «dmpa- 
ia, i i, 401 note. 

Etpémn, lil, 364, 365. 

evragia, iv. 540: evrafiay xal xéopor, 
iv. 548. 

eBropos, i i. 295. 

ebroxnua, iii. 445; Iv.211: usually 
rendered eufortunium in Vet. 
Int., iv. 95. 
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evruyia, iii. 317: its contrast with 
evdapovia, with which many 
identified it, iil, 317: usually 
rendered bona fortuna in Vet. 
Int., iv. 95. ; 

evpvas cei Gat, ili. 361. 

€¥xn connected with impossibili- 
ties, ili: 340: evxn, TUXN, iii. 420 
sq. 

sy ae iii. 138, 145. 

EpnBos, iii. 498 ; iv. 560. 

€piotava: (rdv Adyor), iii. 470. 

€popor, ‘spies’, ili. 299. 

€xetv, ii. 243, 281, 307, 323; iv. 233, 
259, 464: xe dropiay, lil. 145, 
227: yew emixivdupoy, ii. 281; 
€xeww epmdédiov, iii. 323: mwoAda 
exes TH yewpyig trapanAncios, iv. 
517: omitted, ii. 267: to be 
supplied in an intransitive sense 
from a transitive use, iii. 413. 

fos with the subj. without dy, ii. 
203. 


¢ and o interchanged in the MSS., | 


iii. 119. 
Zevs épxeios, épéorios, i. 179 (see 
also Zeus in the General Index). 
(nuiwors, iv. 270. | 
(nusdcovrat in pass. sense, iv. 529. 
(nrew, construction with, iii. 407 
Sq.: (nreity nal gedovogeiy, iii. 


09. 
(ea, ra aAXa, ii. 146; iii. 201. 
(on, Bios, il. 140: {wn ayabn, iii. 
232. | 
(woroxovvra, ra, li. 173. 


7, usually gua, secundum quod in 
Vet. Int., iii. 85. 

# omitted in enumerations, ii. 76, 
80, 220, 239: ‘aut certe’, ii. 
293; 1v. 462: 4, ‘modeste affir- 
mantis’, iil. 518: 7 «ai, ii, 258 
Sq., 328: h yap ro, iii. 210: 7 
sometimes omitted in Tl? when 
repeated near together, iii. 93. 

"Bn, iii. 526. 

Nyepovia, iii. 258 sq., 304: Hyepovia 
woXtrexn, ToNepKn, tii. 304: of év 
Tyepovia yevdpevor trys ‘EAXdédos, 
ol mpdrepoy ef iryepovia yerdopevot, 
iv. 220. 

Iryeuouxds, iv. 368: ryewovtcot Kat’ 
aperny, ili. 305. 
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iryepov, OF otparnyds, atroxpdrep 
rns ‘EXAddos, iii. 260, 264. 

#8n, ii. 119, 200, 203, 307; iii. 194, 
361, 468: with the aor., iv. 147, 
311, 531: with the perfect, iv. 
311, 466. 

nov xowwn, ili. 535: aBAaBns, iii. 
533 Sq., 566: ai dvev Avre@y ndopai, 
li. 288 


| Otkds, iil. 541, 560, 562. 
| 7Ocxd, rd, i. 233: see also Ethics, 


Nicomachean, in the General 

PP agp 
os, Td THs Wuyis, ili. 503 sq., 
536 sq.: rd 460s xal ryy nv, 
lil, §36: }Oos Snpoxparixdy, ohs- 
yapx:xdy, ili. 499 Sq.: FOn, didvoia, 
ili. 215. 

nAsaia, iv. 289. 

nAtkia mporn, iii. 483 (see also iii. 
Additions and orrections, 
p. 603). — 

pe 6 fidos, iv. 462. _ 

ners, l. 29§ note; U. 323; i 312. 

pusov, symbol for, iv. 124. 

picea, nylon, iv. 106. 

ve referring to what has been pre- 
viously said, il. 208; iv. 433. 

ifreipos, mrecporixds, iii. 523. 

Frovbey On, ii. 263. 

Hpaxeig, ey, iv. 337- | = 

HpaxAecrns, ‘HpaxAdeorns, iii. 363. 
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Hpwes, oi, ili. 271 sq. 


Oadaoea, 7 ‘EAAnMe«N, Ii. 350. 
Gavpacwow, Oavpalwoow, iv.123, 469. 
Gearpoxparia, i. 254; iii. 222. 

Geta, rd, iii. 410. 

Oepsorevery, ii. 117. 

Oeds ev avOparrots, ili. 241: 6 Beds 
cat tras 6 xéopos, iii. 340: ff 
Onpiov h Oeds, iii. Additions and 
Corrections, p. 595. 

Oeréov xpjobat, iti. 567. 

Gerixoi vdpor, il. 381. 

Gewpeiv = dpap, il. 254. 

Gewpia, i. 9, 296; ili. 321, 322: 
ill, §52: iv. 301: Gewptar xat 
Ctavonoets, ili. 337: ayaves xal 
Oewpiat, iii. 567. 

Gewpixdy, of eri rd, iv. 254, 259, 


500. 
Gewpds, iii. 496; iv. 385, 402, 417. 
6nAv xai dppevy, sometimes used of 
the male and female human 
being, ii. 105, 145. 
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Gpres, i. 1043 ili, 167, 508, 567, 
568; iv. 165, 166, 172, 173, §18- 
520; nearly akin to slaves, ii. 
202 ; lil. 165 sq., 217, 510; Onres, 
Bévavoot, lil. 597. 

GiSper, GipBpaw, iil. 115. 

Oryyavetr, | ili, 3T9-: 

Gpaf, Opaé, iv. 119. 

Spaces, Gapros, iv. 120, 437 sq. 

Oupds, i. 3183 11. 3195 UL pp. xiii, 
xliv, 364, "367 : 6 Ovupos alperat, 
lil. 368 : Bupoi, plur., iv. 443. 


Ovoiat, ai warp, ai ‘ériBeros, iil. 


277. 


lar, pixn, li. 397. 
larpds, iii. 221 sq. 


ios, fem., ii. 299; iii. 172: ror, 
yarn 6, li, 243: itor, 16, il. 
382: ‘private interest’ » il. 250 
Sq., 393: (ious trys dpyns, iv. 


475. 

iidorns, I li. 281. 

iepd, ra epi td, Iv. 565: iepd 
Baxxixd, épytacrixad, ili. 570. 

lepeis, acc. plur. of iepeus, ili, 255. 

lepopytpoves, iv. 554. 

leporrotoi, iv. 565. 

lepodvdaxes, iv. 565. 

ixayds followed by dore, iv. 475. 

lparioupy:xn, i 1V. 137. 

tya and omrws used together, iii. 

. 448; Iv. 537. 

inmeis, iv. p. xxiv: acc. plur. of 
Pacalt te lll. 255. 
isrrror t, 1V. Pp. Xxiv, 154 Sq. 

igos, ane toov with gen. of the 
thing, 1 lil. 232: tov, Td, iil. 435 : 
tooy rd dvrimerrovO6s, 6, ll, 233: 
toov ar’ dva)oyiay, 16, il. 392; 
iii. 226; iv. 283: ‘coy some- 
times aequum in Vet. Int., ili. 
QI: toa, mavra rd, iv. 284: ica, 
ra, iv. 285. 

ioérns apOprrixn: and 7 xar’ dfiap, 
ii. 394 note; iii, 177; iv. 240, 
282, 283, 290. 

foxve, | iii. 252. 

ually’ ’, lil, 239. 

ere tov, li. 201. 

-txos, proper names ending in, iv. 
433- 


xabapa rpopn, navapee dpros, xaBapa 


dXevpa, iii, 220 


xaSapors, i. 366 an ‘note; iil. 552, | 
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561, 562, 564-567: opp. panos, 
Mi. §52. 

xabearnkdres, iii. 543. 

xaftordva, iv. 450: xadicrac6a, 
a medical term, iii. 563, 564: 
xaOtoravat how rendered by Vet. 
Int., iv. 90sq., 94 $q., 105. 

kabopsreiy, Snpaywyeiv, iv. 476. 

kai, il. 192, 362, 384: ii. 239, iii. 
160, 515: il. 254: iil. 320, 378: 
lil. 424: il. 563, iv. 210: iv. 
396: 11. 155, ili. 338, iv. 422: 
used to intensify, il. 241, 341 ; 
lil. 178, 296, 561 ; iv. 291: used 
in adducing instances, ii. 159, 
211, 267, 360, 367 ; iii. 182, 291, 
368, 414; iv. 271, 319, 376: «ai, 

» il, 144, 238, 364; iil. 478; 


os 181, 201, 444, , 535: ‘or 
rather’, iv. 308: xat, ‘though ’, 
iil. 325: explanatory, ii. 171, 


183, 187, 247, 282, 299, 336, 
364; iil, 351, 363, 404, 557, 
564; iv. 161, 169, 283, 314, 
383, 415, 444, 505 sq.: intro- 
ducing a limitation, i 1V. 271: rows 
Tptaxogios Kat meno, Sé Tpraxe- 
got: after offre, ii.79: answered 
by érs after an interval, iv. 153: 
omitted in enumerations, li. sa 
76, 80; ili. 169; iv. ads Cain 
alee omitted in 0 when 
aes near together, ili. 93: 
yt, iv. 483: «al. . 3n, 

li. 125, 189, 215, 234, 305 ; 3 ilk 
170, 330, 383, 558; iv. 184, 330: 


kai rovroy 87 Tép rpdroy, | cai oures 


8n, iv. ee Sd 318: Kai 87 xai, 
iv. 259: - 8€, ii. 348: iii. 
4433 iv. re " 8¢ in eal . . O€ 


not always rendered by. ‘Vet. 
Int., iv. 119, 122: Kat ydp, ii. 
187; iil. 222; ay 333; 355: 
kai ydp 87, iii. 238: xal yap obde 
neque enim in Vet. Int. ? i “(7 86: 
nai ért, iv. 293. 

cawvordpos, li. 267. 

xairep sometimes egusdem in Vet. 
Int., iv. 129. 

xaxorrovnrexés, ili, 471. 

KQKOUP, iv. 422. 

KaKoupyeiy, iv. 385. 

xaxoupyia, ii. 271. 

KaXeiy: of kahouperot, i iii. 4183 iv. 
165, 492: rd rns wodtreias eldos 
naNeirat, IV. 199. 
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kadot xayaboi, ii. 276: the rich 
taken to be, Iv. 197 sq.: rd 
addy avayxaios €xeev, ili. 425. 

kadoxdyabla, i ii. 215, 337: 

Kapuvor, KapiKoy, Kapuxdy, li. QT. 

xdppara, KaMTELW, kapparides, il. 11 3- 

xdy, ‘if also’, iv. 250, 404: Kay 
often used by Aristotle much 
as xai might be, ili. 214: nay 
sometimes sz in Vet. Int., iii. go, 
943 lv. 98, 115 

cay et often ‘used by Aristotle just 
as xai ei might be, i. 184: 
maparAnotoy xdy el, iil. 254: «apy 
ei sometimes ef s# in Vet. Int., 
iii. 89, 125; iv. 88. 

xamn\eia, 1. 131 note, 135 note. 

xarnos, ii, 185 Sq., 202; iv. 166, 
167: the word xamrnAos seldom 
used by Aristotle, but often by 
Plato, Iv. 167, 

xard with gen., iii. 242, iv. 376: 
with acc., li. 236, 363, lil. 188: 
li. 239, ili. 376, 439, 568: iv. 
413: ii. 276, iti, 187, 462: ii. 
383, iii. 461: iv. 397: iii. 341, 
347: iv. 379, 479: kara yévos, 
katd pépos, ili. 264, 279: xara 
HéEpos, ill. 139, 383 5 iv. 257, 273: 
kara Tt pépos: €Xarroy, ili, 291 sq.: 
kata pépn, lil. 338: Kara pdptov, 
iv. 136: «ar’ dAXov rpédroy, iil. 
157: Kar’ agiay, 1 lil. 177, 227 sq., 
305: xara ryv dfiav, iv. 298, 
540: «al aurdv, lil. 183: cad 
avré, opp. xa érepop, iii. 440: 
al € éxaorov, li. 238: xara pévas, 
lii.220: car’ (Biav,ili. Sol: raxata 
mod, Ta Kararhy Ney, 1 il. 275 sq. 
(cp. iv. 363): car’ énavrdy, li. 234 : 
cata Tov Mndixdv wrddepoy, iv. 370 
(cp. iv. 479): A€yerOat xard ri, 
Iv. 174,175: xar lodrnra ouve- 
ordvat, ill, 190: «Kar dperny 
ouvertavat Kexopnynperny, iv. 145: 
xard and «al ra interchanged in 
the MSS., iv. 115, 130: xara 
puxpdy sometimes paulatim in 
Vet. Int., iv. 92. 

xaraBaivecy, } iii, 462. 

karaBddhey, i iil. 510. 

karayey: ov KaTTYEY, IV. 431. 

xarayopevey, with gen., iv. 463. 

karadixd(ot, xaradixacer, ii. 86. 

xatadwpodvoxeiabat, ii, 338. 

katax\ats, ili. 490. 
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as et Sa naroxe@xtyos, il. 88; 
ii. 563. 

karadapBavety, ill. 330. 

xaradéyou, orparever Oat €k, iv. 305: 
KaTa\oyot, Iv. 305. 

katahvewy roy Sijpor, ™Y Onpoxparias, 
iv. 328: xaradvew vuerepow 
PvAaxny, iv. 388: caradeAvpergs 
THs mAtKias, ili. 467. 

xarapaGeiy, ii. 141. 

Karannyyvovar, lii, 329. 

xaracxevafey, i]. 270; iv. 546: 
xaraoxevalety, d:op8ovr, Iv. 493: 
xaragxeva(ey thy aodadeaay, Iv. 
527. 

kaTagKevag pa, ii. 3415 iv. 525. 

KaTaGKEvn, lil. 413. 

kararvyyavyety, iii. 395 sq. 

carayapifer Oa, ii. 338. 

karaynpifecbat, 1 iv. 253. 

karéxev, iv. 377 Sq.: KaréyerGa, 
lii. 563: td wohepov, Iv. 431. 

xepxiorroinrixn, li. 69, 70. 

Kuveiy, iv. _349- 

xivgots, ili. 563, 570; iv. 295: 
Kivnots THs Wuxns, lil. 513. 

rAavbpoi, rAavdpovai, i iii. 487. 

xAnpovdpos 7s émixAnpov, i li. are 
npwrot €x mpoxpirey, il. 281 ; 
220, and iil. Additions and ca: 
rections, p. 602 ; iv. 248. 

Kowwds, li. 265 5 iii. 233: xowa en 
THY Xpiow, 1H xphoe, iv. 537: 
KOWoU, an, éx, i 341: ey 79 
KOLvOD, il. 343: TO coevdp, ill. 195: 
ra Kowwd, 11. 278: aduew rt rev 
Kowway, IV. 270. 

Kowwveiv, ouvépxerOat, iii, 200: 
Kolv@very Kal moNrever Gat, Iv. 
189: Kowvevely TIS povonys, li 
535: hy (rdgwv) xosveorery, iv. 140. 

Kowwoynya, lil. 207. 

Kowwvia, 1. 283, 288, 409; Ii. 39I- 
393; iv. 548 (see also Associa- 
tion in the General Index): 
what a xotvwvia is, L 41-43 and 
notes, 90, 427: first defined by 
Aristotle, il. 97: various kinds 
of, i. 42sq.: their aim, ii. 97, 98: 
Kotywviat Composed of rulers and 
Tuled, i. 41: xocvevia dAdactuch, 
1. 42, 95 (see also Association in 
the General Index): how fara 
kotywyia exists between master 
and slave, 1. 150: xotrepia wot 
rir Without the article, iv. 213: 
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Kotvevia :— 
Kowwoviat, ‘relations’, iii. 339: 
xowwwvia in ports and harbours, 
lii. 361. 
xowveowds Cons, li. 221: Kotywvol ris 
éy derocodia dsarpiBins, ili. 569. 
KoAaais, Tipwpia, 1.93 note, 95 note; 
ili. 425. 
KoXovety, avacpety, iv. 451. 
copes, il. 267. 
xopudaios, ill. 159. 
xoopety ornare in Vet. Int., ili. 88. 
xdéopuos, AdAos, iii. 171 Sq. 
KOgpLOTONSS, lll. 292. 
xdopos, iil. 416, 573; iv. 376. 
xovat xai Widal ¢pyaciat, iv. 543. 
xougiferOa, a medical term, iil. 
563, 566. 
Kpagis, ll. 243. 
Kpnvey emipeAnrnys, 6 rev, iV. 254, 
oo, 55 I. 
kptkos, ill. 326 sq. 
xpivey, ili. 219, 283, 294, 300, 
347 Sq.: xpivecy, emxpiverr, ii. 
352, 365. 
Kptows, 1. 230 note; lil, 135, 219; 
7 $q.3, iv. 502, 553: xplors, 
aipects, li. 339: xpiots yeyove, iv. 
259. 


kpiral rey dvayxaiwy, iii. 376. 

ernpara, il, 200, 419. 

arngeis, ii. 270, 283. 

xrifey, xriorns, lil. 144 Sq. 

xuBepynrixn, | ll. 203. 

KUKAOL, iv. 484. 

xvhiec Oat, i lv. 519. 

Kopn, ii. 309. 

Rupios, ii. 98, 342, 384: xuptos fem., 
iv. 365: rhs dpxns, iv. 162: ts 
médews, iv. 253: THs mohireias, 
iii. 196 ; iv. 253, 394, 402: rov 
TOALTEUpATOS, | ill. 238: ris durd- 
peas, lil. 248 : Toy  beyiorey, iv. 
501: pévery f py pévery ry modt- 
tetay, lil. 378. 

Kudo, i iv. 362 sq. 

Kupedos, KuweAdos, iv. 116. 

sa ci include Cypselus, iv. 
450. 


Aaxedaipon, év, ii. 249 Sq.; iv. 317. 
Aaxedatpdmot, Adxoves, 11. 257; iv. 


379- 

AdAos, xdoptos, iil. 171 8q.: AddAos, 
ddXos interchanged in the MSS., 
ill, 171 Sq. 
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AapBavery, lil. 211, 236, 239, 373s 
435; iv. 222: AapBdvew, Aayyd 
ve Sudoract», iii. 316: 6 at Ee 
Kpirny, ili. 505 8q. 

Aapradapxia, iv. 359. 

Aapspédy, adv., ii. 428. 

AavOavew, ov dei 8, i iv. 184: NavOd- 
voev dy, ri mparrovet, Iv. 454. 

Aapicaios, iii. 143. 

Aaptooraids, lil. 142, 143. 

A€yoper, ili. 165: Aeydpeva ovyxe- 
pew, lil, 311: A€yecw, mosey, iii. 
420. 

Aetroupyeiy, i iil. 191, 475 Sq. 

Aeukd, rd, lil. 467. 

Ayoreia, li. 170. 

Aporpicés, Ajorixds, lil. 123: Ajz- 
arpixds, modepinds, ill. §23. 

eo lil. 134. 

voduAakes, iv. 551. 
x tos, 11. 298. 
Aoywopds, 6, kal 6 vous, iii, 456: 
“Neyioute often hampers action, 
iv. 442. 

Adyos, ii. 223 (cp. iii, 597): 6 
xabsnov, iil. 282: Adyos, épiopds, 
lii, 156: Aoyos idvos and Kowes, 
lii, 1 56: Acyos, «SOura, iv. 562 
Sq.: ws pnow 6 Adyos, ili. 525: 
Kara Aoyor, ii. 184: Aoyot, Opp. 
épya, ii. 236: opp. ra ytyvopeva 
da rns alaOncews, i lii. 369: Aoyou, 
ol ris é EWLOTHBNS, li. 100 Sq. : oC 
repixot, 1. 299 note ; ill. 188 
308 sq.: ol xara pirogodpiay, iti. 
226: of dpwrixoi, + 242: ol 
mparot, See p. 643 : Aoyos, pivot, 
lil. 485: Aoyot, ill. 491. 

Aoxayos, iv. 562. 

Aoxos, i il. 2575 iv. 397 sq. 

Av«ros, Aurros, ii. 349- 

AwBevrat ra owpara, ii. 203 (see 
however iii. Additions and Cor- 
rections, p. 597). 


» and @ interchanged, iv. 118. 

padnms: téxyn cat paddnors, iil. 
498, 507: mpds pd@nory, opp. 
én réxvq, ili. 530: padqors, opp. 
xadapars, i lll. §52. 

paxaptos, supposed to be derived 
from yaipew, iii. 313: paxdpros, 
evdaipeoy, | lil. 310, 313: evdaipwy 
kal paxdpios, itl. 316; iv. 469. 

paxdpey yjoos, ili. 452. 
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padiora, ii. 97 $Q.3 ili. 2263 iv. 
207 sq., 249, 504: with numerals, 
‘about iv. 540: 9 pddcor’ eivat 
Soxovca "Sqpoxparia, i iv. 504. 

paddor, ii. 337; iv. 521: = iap, 
li. 269, 337°: used with a com- 
parative, ili. 293. 

parOavew sometimes includes both 
bile Oa and 4 dxoveiy, Sometimes 
does not, iii. 433, 537: pavOavew 
kai raweverOat, } lil, §14. 

parris, iv. 564. 

MagcaXia, MagaXia, iv. 109 sq., 
132. 
payatpa, 7 Aeddirn, li. 109 sq. 

peduordvas, gdvyadevay, éxBarr«w, 
iil. 246: peOcorava usually /rans- 
erre in Vet. Int., iv. 105. 

peGodos, n upnynpem, il. IOL: 7 
mparn pebodos rept Tay modreray, 
iv. 143 Sq. 

péddew with aor. infin., ili. 307. 

pédos, ili, 511 (see also Melody 
in the General Index) : 
peAn, iii. 563-566: cuvrova eal 
Wapaxexpwopeva, ili. 568. 

perv, ‘while’, 11. 97, 218, 325, 364; 
lil, 169, 177, 187; iv. 558: dis- 
placed, ii. 212, 305; iit. 289 sq., 
319, 354, 483; iv. 296, 445: 
followed by fy} iii. 136; iv. 350: 
answered by ov pun» ddA, iii. 187, 
250, 312; by adda, ii. 279 ; ill. 
198 ; iv. 408! solstaréum, ii. 181, 
238, 331, 340; lll. 251, 303, 426, 
440, 475; iv. 175, 195, 347, 
365, 390: pey with nothing 
strictly answering to it, ii. OI: 
IV. 345: doae yey. . . atrat 
pev andthe like, ii. 191; iv. 540: 
repeated, iv. 186sq., 390 : pey 
where we expect pey ouy, iil. 
355 Sq-: peéw 87, ill. 410: pep 
our, li. 98 sq., 108, 118 sq., 123, 
139, 162, 169, 182, 206, 213, 267, 
268, 271, 275, 284, 291, 292, 322, 
334, 335» 353, 363; iii. 133,174, 
187, 190, 217, 233, 252, 259, 277, 
284, 289, 358, 376, 399, 489; iv. 
318, 334, §31: not taken up, ii. 

, 111 sq., 128, 146, 180, 384; 
fil. 133, 149, 182, 233, 452, 520; 
iv. 152, 285, 318, 379, 425 sq.: 
answered by addAd, ii. 182, 322, 
3343 ill. 136, 167, 217, 252; ; iv. 
145, 169; by perro, ii. 268; by 
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ov pny, ii. 292; iv. 147; by ov 
pyy adAd, iil. 157; by dAAd pap, 
lil, §29: an inference introduced 
by the oud», ii. 98, 302; iii. 295, 
471, 491. 

pévew, li. 360; iv. 526: ob xa\eror 
Hévewv, peivat, iv. 526: pevere ev, 
iil. 446. 

péper, év rim, ill. 174: pépn = edn, 
li, 323; iii. 561 (cp. Iv. 442): 
pépn ddews, 1. 98, 495 note, 565 
~—569 ; il. 298, 335; ili. 132 (see 
also State i in the General Index). 

pepiCew ras dpxas, ill. 253 sq. 

péoo, ol, iv. 224, 225 (see also 
Moderately well-to-do in the 
General Index): sometimes the 
midway class between the rich 
and the poor, sometimes be- 
tween the very rich and the 
very poor, iv. 211: not to be 
confounded with our ‘middle 
class’, 1. 471, 500 note; iv. 171: 
their claims to power, i. 471, 
499 Sq., 511; Iv. 209-219. 

Meoaonnaxdy, Meanriaxdy, iV. 112. 

perd, ili. 497: rd perd rovro, iil. 
1843 iv. 504. 

peraBaivey, iv. 185. 

peraBadd\av, how sometimes ren- 
dered by Vet. Int., iv. 108 sq. 

peradoors, adAayn, li, 183: perd- 
Sots rou modcrevparos, iv. 544. 

peradaBeiw often franssumere in 
Vet. Int., ili. 109. 

perariber Oat, i li. 188. 

petéxerv, ii, SU, 527: peréxery, 
Kowwwvery TIS woNreias, Ul, 302 ; 
iv. 186, 189: of peréxovres rigs 
rupavvidos, ris Bacidelas, iv. 440, 
443: 

pérotxos, ili, 133: SovAos pérorxos, 
lil. 146. 

per pracecy transitive, iv. 448. 

HErptos, rendering of in Vet. Int., 
lil. 105 sq.: TO peérpioy Kai ro 
péaor, Iv. 211. 

perpiorns, 1. 436 and note: perpid- 
mres rou Biov, ai, iv. 476. 

BEXpL, BEXpLS, iil. 120; Iv. 130: 
MEXpt dy Urepreivy, iv. 522. 

BN repeated, ii. 264: place of, iii. 
524: 1) interrogative, construc- 
tion with, il. 251; iv. 166: py 
in obligua oratio, construction 
with, li, 274. 
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pydapy pnSapss, iii. 477. 

py rol ye, iv. 114, 130, 472, 530. 

M » Td, 111. 554; Iv. 303, 322. 

ware... Te, iv. 464 (see also obre): 
pare... pnd... va ii. 363 (cp. 
iii. 1197): oe BATE, 
Iv. 138: ae ; nae iv. 456 
(cp. il. 79): pire after mq, ii. 
72; iii, 110, 402; lv. 97: pare 
followed by aAdAd, iv. 391 (cp. 
ili. 528). 

Byxavai, lil. 407. 
puxpa, adv., ili. 432. 

puxpds, 6, term of reproach at 
Athens, lii. 463; iv. 428: puxpds, 
owuxpds, puxpérns, opixpdrns, iv. 
106: puxpdy, Paxlo in Vet. Int., 
iv. 107, parvum, iv. 131: kara 

pév sometimes ulatim in 

Vet. Int., iv. 92: To mapa pixpdr, 
iv. 308: ordois €x puxpey, iv. 
318 sq. paxpad pporeiy, iv. 463. 

arse li. 235. 

pigas and pifas, ii. 82. 

pikis, epacis, cuppvors, ovvGects, i. 


43- 7 
Pe ii. 198, 202, 2223 iii. 


07 8q. 
7 ioe iti. 507 sq. 
prod *pdpor, fevor, iv. 314 $4- 
Mvageas, Mvagias, iv. I 
Mvicoy, Myjoy, iv. 108. 


ponpoves, iv. 554. 

porxeia, lv. 362 sq. 

povdpxns, pdvapyos, ii. p. lili; ili. 
Pp. xix, 95, 101, 600; iv. 95, 117, 
119, 120. 

povapyia, iii, 264: = rupavris, iv. 
298, 444: povapyia and modcreia 
contrasted, i. 521; il. p- xxvii 
and note; iv. 206, 281, 413 
(contrast iv. 439): povapxiay 
mosey, I. 359. 

povorpaypyareiv, iv. 260. 

pévos at the end of a sentence, 
iil. 172: pdvos, povoy, ili. 93. 

povdrporos, i ll, 120. 

poptoy, il. 201: pdpta Tov Bnpov nal 
Ths Odtyapyias, iv. 160: pdptoy 
rms mohiretas, see modirela: éx 
TOY popioy, IV. 250: poptoy = 
el3ds tt, iv. 442 (see also pépos). 

Hophn, iii. 318, 463. 

povorxn, i. 355, 373, 405, 406 note, 
414 Note, 419; il. 545: Wen, iil. 
533, 541: meaning given to the 
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word by Plato and Aristotle, i. 
405; iil. 511, 537, 541. 
pee Hy poxOnpes éxwy, li. 143. 
Pos, li. 298. 
Mucoi, ol, iii. 570. 
MuriAnvn, MirvAnyn, MuriAnmuiot, 
MirvaA nvaiot, iil. 96; iv. 108. 


y final often wrongly added in 
MSS., iii. 91, 94, 98, 101, 119, 
124. 

pdpara, lil. 399. 

vaopuAaxes, iv. 565. 

vavapxia, ii. 375 ; iv. 447, 500, 562. 

vauxAnpia, li. 202. 

vavednpar, i i. IOI note. 

vauxpapia, Iv. §25. 

vaurns, Iv. 173. 

vaurexds SxXos, 6, iv. 337, 331. 

vavritia once navigium in Vet. 
Int., iil. 107. 

yeay, veards, iii. 464. 

veavioxos, iv. 321. 

véos, age designated by, i. 326 note ; 
il. 463 : of véun, iii. 5453 iv. $43. 
dia, lil, 210 sq., 217, 595. 

Hae Ny TOU moA€gpov, iv. 328. 

votiv, mpdrrew, ili, 422: 
wonoat, ill. 420. 

yd and &évot, iii. 179, 1815 iv. 
177, 520. 

voueis, IV. 172, 185, 517 Sq., 

voice, il. 251: 
145. 

vouxas, 111, 560. 

yopipa = yopot, ill, 325: = written 
and unwritten law, iv. 308 

yo ipor, iv. 238. 

pt a with acc. of the thing 
legislated about, iii. 459. 

vopobérns, the, often mentioned in 
the Politics in connexion with 
the modcreads, iii, I 31, 3415 Iv. 
137, 408: vopobiras, i if, 390; lil 
332. 

yopoberixdy, rouspoy, ili, 330. 

vdpos, viucopa, vopife, ii. 187: 
vopos, rages, lil. 293, 344: yduos, 
yous, Ili. 295 8q.: éy xetpos rdpe, 
lil, 261 sq.: 6 vdpos, ro agtoup 
K.T.A., 1. 304, 383; iv. S14: 
vépov riBéva, ribecOat, iil. 239, 
386; Iv. 142: rov visor riBevrat 
rotouror, iv. 1908q.: rois voposs 
xphrOa, iii, 180: védpow Ave, 
i. 284: réy vopor dguordvat, iv. 


yoncat, 


§20. 
‘to adopt’, iv. 


6g0 


yd p0s 3— 
"186: vépots, of év ros, li. 153: 
rous vdzous Kal THY masdeiay, iii. 
325, 444: of xara ypdppara wdpor, 
of xara ra 26n, iil. 298: dypaghor 
ydpot, iil. 298 : of wdpot, Opp. rd 
g6os xa 9 dywyn, iv. 184 sq. : 
vépos mepl ris dpyias, iv. 393, 
ALL: vdpot Oerixol, li. 3812 vdpor 
avdpis kal yaperns, i. 181, 192. 

vopoduAankes, IV. 251, 566, §68 (see 
also Nomophylakes and Laws 
of Plato in the General Index). 

vous, ili, 455, 456: at what 
yous developes in man, ili. 
456 sq.: rule of vots over dpekis, 
il, 144: wots mpaxrixds, Jewpy- 
Tixds, ili. 441. 

vi», li. 301, 3288q.5 ili. 131, 499; 
iv. 532, 541: time designated 
by, i lv. 440: voy apres, IV. 410. 

yuvi, IV. 493. 


Eaivery, iv. 435. 

£evn\acia, plur., li. 359. 

Serodixas, i iv. 272. 

févos pérotnos, iii. 146: evo, prodo- 
Pdpor, iv. 314 Sq.: Févor and »d6o, 
1. 228 note; li. 179: vor in 
Greek States, iii. 342 sq.; iv. 465. 


6 added before a proper name 
when one of the dramatis per- 
sonae of a dialogue or a charac- 
ter in a poem is referred to, 1i. 
79, 219; ill. 95 sq. arr 128, 
517, 569; iv. 480sq.: 4, 7 15, 
dual of in Attic, 1. 3843 ii. 
Additions and Corrections, p- 
600; of ra émha é €xovres, 1d Srrha 
€xoy, I ii. 86: oi Tédavos, Iv. 485: 
thy év 7, lil, 197: +o with infin. 
used to express the purport of a 
law, il. 304, 383; iv.514: dsome- 
times sfse in Vet. Int., ii. 73 sq. ; 
lil. O15 iv, 128: 4rd with infin. 
sometimes scz/scet in Vet. Int., 
iil. 95, sometimes rendered by 
Lat. infin., Iv. 115, or by a 


subst., iv. 120 sq.: see also 
Article in the Grammatical 
Index. 


dBetoxodvynoy, i ll. soe ; iv. 261. 
aBeXioxos, i ill. 328 s 
eBodrocrartxn, ii, 1 
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olxeios, li. 201; iv. 490, 493: olxeios, 
éfwrepints, tii. 340, 399- 

oixerérns, cvyyéveta, 11.238: oinedras 
connected with x«ndeia and dis- 
tinguished from blood-relation- 
ship and ovyyeveia, iv. 441. 

ofxetovoat, i lil. 495: 

otxobey, iv. 21 

olxovopeiobat, tii. 306. 

oixovopda, 3 li. 166. 

olxovopuxn (emarnpn), ii. Ase (see 
also Science, Household, in the 
General Index). 

olxovopixés, ll, 101-104. 

ofxordpos, 1 iv. 448, 466, 476. 

otxos, oixta, ii, 112, 272. 

olyos, omvos interchanged in the 
MSS., iii. 124. 


. olov, iii. 145 : followed by an ex- 


ample in the nom., ii. 163, 166: 
explanatory, 11. 165, 217; ill. 
141: followed by «ai or 2, iv. 
122, 426, 455. 

olavifer Gai rt coprrepa, iV. 324. 

dxrnpns, ili. 363. 

OAtyarts xal wap’ dXriyots, iv. 220, 
Sol. 

dAtyarOpwria, iv. 260, 261 (see also 
toAvavOperia). 

ddtyapxia, l. 220; iv. 220, 492: 
ie lodvopos, duvacreia, iv. 

: ddcyapxiat € €vvopot, Kuptot, 

Iv. 345 q TeXevraia oNtyapyia, 7 
vordrn, IV. 443: used in the 
sense of rd €v oAcyapxig woXirevpa, 
KUpLoy, iv. 198 ?, 293, 346: oi ey 
TH Odtyapxia, iv. 362: see also 
Oligarchy 1 in the General Index. 

oAcyapxixd, Td, IV. 493. 

ddipioros, dhuyoords, iv. 128. 

ddcyoxpdveat, rare fem. form, iv. 124. 

odcyoopia, iv. 473. 

ddop, an, what, ili, 131 sq., 152. 

"OAvpmiou, ‘Ohupmeeion, iv. 122, 458. 

Orws, il. 242; ill. 315, 335; iv. 186, 
322, 474. 

dpaduvey, lil, 248, 

dpsdia mpayparey, lil. 495. 

dpyve, Sprupt, iii, 274 Sq. 

dpoeOvys, Spdpudos, i lil. 393 Sq. 

Gpotos Kai, li. 3103 iii, 148. 

dpoiws, ill. 148, 235 sq. 

dpoxamos, ll. 112 Sq. 

dpodoyeiy, with acc., iv. 283: dpe- 
Aoyeiv, Siapeper Gar, i iv. 291. 

dpopudos, ill. 393 Sq.; iv. 309 
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Opes, ili. 2145 Iv. 194. 

-ova, not -w, In mAeciova, etc., iv. 
148, 160, 448. 

ovdpara, raura rd, iv. 145: @ dvopna 
hy KXedripos, iv. 356. 

GrAoy: of ra Sada éxovres, iv. 231. 

Groat, drov, iV. 120, 439: Omov y¥¢, 
iv. 193 sq. 

Ores dy, iv. §25, 533+ 

Spapa, ii. 75 

Gpyavoy, ii. 139: Spyava have a 
limit, ili. 314: must not be too 
large or too small, ili. 346: 
Spyavoy wp dpyavwr, ii. 137 Sq.: 
Opyava rexvtrd, ili. 551. 

dpyn, piros, €x8pa, iv. 442 Sq. 

cpyacrixdy, mabnrixdy, ill. 552, 569. 

Gpexrixdy, Td, ii. 145. 

pees and dpun, ii. 106: dpegis 
made up of 6upés, BovAnots, and 
émOvpia, lil. p. xlii, 455 sq.: how 
ruled by vous, ii, 1443 Ii. 456, 
457- . 

dpifew: wptopévat réxvat, 11. 136. 

Gppay transitive, iv. 440. 

Gpos, i, 220, ii, 277, iil. 198: iv. 
201, 264, 266, 268 : ili. 422, 449, 
iv. 464: ili. 238, iv. 204: dpos 
THs wodsteias, 11. 341 Sq. 

gel areas of Gortyna, iv. 


2 A 

S aarabans, éppavicrai, ii. 301. 

dpe in the MSS. wrongly for épa- 
pey? li. 72. 

ds: ds followed by rivey, iv. 238. 

Govos, 11, 241 5 lil. 475. 
os, émdcos, nugos, iil. 106, 108: 
éaos, where we expect mdaos, iil. 
341: So@ mdeioy not followed 
by a comparative, iv. 190: dco, 
‘acerbius dictum’, ii. 98: dca 
@dXa ris empedeias, iv. §51: doroe 
dy quicungue in Vet. Int., iv. 93: 
ovx dao», Ili. 534. 

Sorts, iii. 412: 6 re dy dd€n, Gu0d- 
cumgue videatur or videbitur in 
Vet. Int., 111. 100; iv.94: Tis... 
dorscouy, iV. 205. 

ére with the ind. and opt., lil. 290: 
ore pn with the opt., ili. 162. 

ri pleonastic, ii, 235. 

ob ovx dev, 11. 1355 111. 207, 425: 
see also Conditions and Neces- 
sary, the, in the General Index. 

ov, place of, ii, 290, 338: of, not 
ovx, though preceding aAdd, ii. 
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193: ob dnra, iv. 448: ob pérror, 
non tamen in Vet. Int., iv. 116: 


roivuy, il, 288; ili. 3C0: ov vdpu- 
poy de and the like, iii. 330: ov« 
€Xarroy, iil. 89: oby dre... pdvor, 
ili, 408: ovx dcoy, lil, §3.4. 

ovde 87, iii. 108, 251, 377. 

ovdey, ii. 188; ii. 215; iii, 231: 
oudey dots wpds thy Scavoay, iii. 
557: ovdey ri, il. 92, 356; iii. 594: 
ovdey and ovderi interchanged in 
the MSS., iii. 124 (undé» and 
pndevi, iv. 122). 

ovKert, iii, 289. 

ovy, ii. 87: often omitted in the 
MSS. after péy, ii. 63. 

ovgia, cupBeBnyxds, iii. 535: obia 
Berpia, péon xal ixayn, pexpd, 
puxpd, 4) woAAn, iv. 185 sq., 509, 
541 ; a man’s ovcia distinguished 
from a treasure found by him, 


iv. 323. 

obre after ovderds, ii, 72, 189 ; after 
ov, iv. 93: obre... ode... obd€ 
8, ili. 251: followed by xai, ii. 
79 (cp. iv. 456); by dAdAg, lii. 528 
(cp. iv. 391): followed by re, ii. 
343, 360; Iv. 456, 461 (cp. iv. 
464): oBre... odre . .. Te, iii. 
§21. 

otros sometimes depreciatory when 
placed after its substantive, ii. 
272; iii, 211, 524; iv.204: avry 
9 Baoreia, ‘this kind of king- 
ship’, iii. 259: asyndeton with 
ovros, see Asyndeton in the 
Grammatical Index: repetition 
of ovros, iii. 336, 5153 iv. 496: 
the relative clause put first and 
followed by rotro, etc., iv. 127: 
rovro, ravra, li. 107, 193, 194, 
228 (cp. 369); ili. 474, 523; iv. 
258, 297, 303, 306, 366, 506: ii. 
230: words added in explana- 
tion of ravra, iii. 540: ravra 
wayta, wayra Tavra, ill, 93 8q., 
210; iv. 167, 555: ravra augd- 
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ovros :— 
Tépa, appdrepa Taira, ill, II1: 
rouToy éxdorev, iv. 562: rovrey, 
iv. 183: , Tourats, iv. 229: rovrots 
=1] Touro, il. 368 : rourovs, li, 
369; Iv. 159: éx TOUTe@D, il, 194, 
204,265 ; iv. 200: ravry, referring 
to what follows, iii. 453: ravurns 
ris médews and the like, ili. 140, 
_ 148, 376, 444; iv. 215, 408. 
ovTogt, ll. 372. 
ovrw and ovros, ii. 103, 110, 137; 
lil, 4313 iv. 205: explained by 
what follows, ii. 237. 
Gvorrouxn and dyWorornrinn, li. 69. 


m sometimes replaced by @¢ in 
Attic inscriptions and in MSS., 
ili. 96. 

aaOnya, wabos, ii. 147. 

maOnricoy, 76, li. 145, 2183 iii. 282, 
440: raOnrixdy, cpyaorixdy, ili. 
552, 569. 

hal iil. 491. 

matdaywyds, 1. 351 note ; iil. 488. 

matdas Kal raider sraivas, li. 1143 iii. 


594. 

madeia, ii, 225,266; ili. p. xlv, 232, 
306 ; iv. 197; 208, 451 sq.: con- 
Joined with apern, lii. 232 (cp. 
lii. 529, 532): distinguished from 
oe lil, 306, 500; iv. 410: dis- 

ished from cyxoAai, iv. 452. 

FR i ar oa mortreveoOas _inter- 
changed in the MSS., Il. 121: 
6 meradevpevos mept thy réxyny, 
lil. 222. 

mardid, iii. 442. 

wratdovopia, ill. 470. 

radovdpot, 1. 351, 518; iv. 566, 567. 

maiSorotia, Texvorrotia, li. 381. 

sacdorpipns, ill. 497, §20; iv. 136. 

mardorprBixn, iil. 519. 

maAat, li. 2443; Iv. 450, 470. 
wat, 1V. 327. 

rapBaoudeia, 1. 220, 269, 571, 5733 
ll. 391 note; ill. 279 (see also 
Kingship in the General Index). 

mapBacrevs, 1 1. 279 note, 356, 403, 
475; il. 259; lil. 279. 

WGVTN WavT@s, iil. 477 S$ 

ravrodspos, mappopos, } iii, 351. 

Tavras, Iv. §05. 

wapa with gen., Iv. 414, 553: ra 
mapa tav iarpav deydpeva, il. 


321, 468 sq.: with acc., il. 311, 
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iv. 406: pddtora apd ras dAn- 
Suds gues, iti. § 38: rapa wayra 
rata, iv. 406: srapa saoas, iv. 
473: wapd with dat., once a in 
Vet. Int., iv. 120. 

mapaBdddey, lil, 415. 

wapabocts, | iv. 397. 

mapaipects, apaipeots ray Srdwy, iv. 
123 sq. 

wapadapBayvewv, iv. 388. 

mwapavoypia, iV. 392. 

wapanAnovop iy ¢i, ill. 254. 

wapacxevdcety, i lil. 531. 

mapdcraois, li. 202: iv. 391. 

Tapaordrns, lil, 159. 

mapeyyus, iii. 460. 


‘ mapexBaive with gen., li. 366. 


napexBaces, li, Pp. XXIV; LL. 193 (See 
also Constitution in the General 
Index). 

wapuevat els ras apyxas, iv. 307. 

wapdy, rd, eb moreiy, iv. 141. 

mappnoia, iv. 495. 

Tlappwyv, Tvppey, vbr, iv. 118 sq., 
432. 

mas repeated, lil, 233, 562: often 
placed at the beginning or end 
of a sentence, Iv. 514: maaan 
rra:deia, ‘every kind of educa- 
tion’, ii, 498: 6 was Xxpévos, iv. 
271: rdéde rd way, ill. 344: was 6 
Unnpérns and the like, i. 119, 
138, 3593 iil. 189, 441; Iv. 446: 
tas dpxds mdoas, iv. 537: wares 
=dyddrepot, ii. 364; 111. 198, 
204, 209; Iv. 195, 284: wavres, 
ambiguity of, 11. 236: wdyra 
ravra, Tavra sravra, lil. 93 sq. 

mwarepes sometimes = ‘parents’, iil. 


459. uy de 

marpixds, ‘hereditary ’, 111. 265. 

marpios, marpia, fem., lil. 97; iv. 
342. 

Tavcwy, Tldcwy, lll. 125. 

meStaxds, IV. 341 Sq. 

meStavdpot, iv. 552. 

mevny, 111. 162 Sq. 

meprad: cv{vyeis, iv. 482. 

mevnres, ol, i 196 ; 1Vv. 231, 568: 
of ogid8pa ewig lil, 196. 

mevrapxiat, 11. 36 5° 

epi with gen, ‘quod attinet ad’, 
Il}. 350: ra rept Tis Xopas, ill. 
350: with acc., iv. 326: 9 srepi 
€udAa vAn and the like, iL. 352, 


356, 467, 519: of wepi Xapurrea 
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wepi :— 
and the like, 1 Iv. 350, 361, 428: 
 wepi ‘Iépeva tupavvls, iv, 480: 
ol mepi ras odtyapyias, iv. 546: 
ra wept Ta sepals a, lv. 491: 
Ta mepi ra lepd, iv. 565: yiyrecOat 
wepi with the acc., ill. 362: mepi 
Tovrous = rourwy, iii. 380; iv. 
447: Tepi i with the gen. followed 
by mepi with the acc., iv. 264, 
552, 566: sepi absent where we 
expect it, ili, 393, 493; iv. 182, 
66: needless repetition of rrepi, 
lv. 281, 568: epi often de in 
Vet. Int., iv. 122. 

mepiepyos, ll, 295 $q., 298. 

wepudyvras and wepidvras_inter- 
changed in the MSS., iv. 119. 

mepiodur Tis YAS, li. 239. 

wepiotxot, 1. 315 SQ.; Ml. 3933 IV. 
°. 


304. 
mepisrodor, lil. 419 Sq.) 439, 497- 
mepirros, il. 267: meperrd, Td, 1 353 
note, 354 note ; iil. 504 Sq: : 
Te pirrd, ra Xpnotwa, Ta Teivorra 
mpos aperny, Ml. 504 : wepirta 
cai a dpria, ambiguity of, ii, 236. 
mepiTropara, SCantiness of, li. 355. 
Teppa:Boi, TleparBoi, iii. 594. 
merroi, li. 122. 
mHyvuEy, xatamyyvuew, ili, 329 sq. 
rive oxudoy, lil. 328: meeioGas, 1i. 
80. 


moreveoOa, iii. 296: morrevOeis, 
how rendered by Vet. Int., iii. 
100 sq. 

Trraxds, dirraxés, iil. 96. 

wreiwy Kal peiCoy, iil. 351: mheiop, 
TAéoy, ii, 69, 93: of wActous, iv. 
250: ra meio, li. 218: Aciova 
(neut. plur.), iv. 148, 160 (cp. iv. 
448): of mAcioror aire, iv. 316: 
ra mNelora kai Ta peytota, iv. 


501. 

wAeovecteiv, of Suvdpevor, iil. 326; 
iv. 507. 

mreorebia iv. 226: mAcovefia and 
vBpis conjoined, iv. 297. 

Ander, mAndvewy, I ili. 118. 

whos, Td ray vépov, iil, 326; 
wAnbe nal peyddes, i iil. 351, 361: 
+d wAnOos = 6 Snpos, t Iv. 177, 492, 
517, 540: rd mn? reat wAnGos, 
IV. 223: Gwou wAnOds €ort, iv. 
564 (cp. iv. 371): ra wAnOn, iii. 
239- 
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wAny, ili. 368. 

mAoureiy, li. 206, 371. 

mhovros, 11. 213, 2773 ili. 312, 316; 
iv. 153: the dpern of RTNO'S, il. 
213, 312, 316; iv. 153: mAourov 
Kat xpnudroy, ii. 187; iii, 312: 
mAovros, watdeia, evyéveca grouped 
together, iv. 223. 

dev, i iv. 

moteiy, ‘to enact’ , il. 356, 382 ; ili. 
145: sosewy povapxiay, iL 359: 
moeiy BovAny, iv. 287: mosey 
€vripor, il, 367; iii. 287: woveip 
§éva, ill. 495: movi Oat, ii. 283 ; 
ili, 375: transition from movei- 
78a to Troueiy, lil. 180, 302 : mot- 
eur Oat Tas drotkias, Iv. 520, 

Toinats, ‘ poem’ ) iv. 370. 

Towra, Td, i 1. 6, 345- 

wowrns, 6, ii. 138 Sq., 220. 

moAepapyxos, iV. 272, 561. 

mohepixds, Xpnpartorixds, iv. 173. 

wodéptos, iv. 531. 

médenos sometimes proelium in 
Vet. Int., ili, 110; iv. 97: 6 
Aaxwméds, iv. 305 sq. 

wocavdpot, iv. 551. 

nods, Passim (see also State 1 in the 
General Index): various senses 
of the word, 1. 283 Sq, ; ; ii. 230; 
lil. 149 sq.: ‘ State’ or ‘city ’?, 
lil, 286, 2 8: iv. 188, 217, 234, 
341, 416: 6An ny iL 367 sq.: al 
modes, 11. 372 5 7, Ml. 2515 Iv. 221: 
mots Sovdey, lil. 201 Sq.: éxxAn= 
TOs, lil. 204: 1 mpwrn, iv. 167 : 
wédes and @6vos, ii. 231 sq. (see 
also €0vos) : adhes and Xepa, iii, 
257 sq.: wodts and ouppaxia, i. 
249; liL 202, 205 : Ta Kara wédcy, 
ra xara Typ woAty, | lik 275 Sq: (cp. 
.: 363): 1d doru xai rnv wdduv, 

v. 514. . 

eee 1. 220, 340 note; 11. 261 ; 
lil. 379 (see also Constitution in 
the General Index): said to be 
a — xoweovla, 1]. 228; iii. 
152, 156: Opp. popos, iv. 142 8q., 
sae the word used of demo- 
cracy, iii. 193:  péon, 7 Od Téy 
péowy, iv. 209: woXireia xar 
evxny, ii, Pp. XXV: woliredy 
podpea, i. 98, 514note; iv. 160. 235 
Sq.) 254, 287 : modcreias peTEXey, 
xotveveiy, iL 302; iv. 230 Sq. ; 
woktreiay dwayopOeca, iV. 140: 
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sroXtreia > — 
els piay Tro\treiay ouveNOety, iv. 
550: puas Tuyxdvery rroXureias, lil, 
3¢ 2 Ta epi Thy woXtreiay, Ta pos 
Thy roNtreiay, iv. 244, 251, 376: 
Tpémos THs Tro\reias, li, 325: 9 
lodrns, 7 imepoxn, THs wodtrelas, 
iv: 200, 219: éy rais woXtreias, 

Vv. 512. 

ee yey ee Iv. 185: mohtrevea Oat, 
dpxewv, iv. 189, 510: wodtrever Oar 
with acc. (radra), ii. 208 ; wigs 
COgn. aCcc., li. 244; iv. 138: 
modtrevdpevot, iii. 369; iv. a6, 
410. 

moXirevya, iil, 185 sq.; iv. 183, 
353 Sq-, 358, 5448q.: woAirevpa, 
roktreia, iil. 185 sq. 5 iv. 383: 
ol éy TP mohtrevpart, iv. 545: 
ol peréxovres Tov roKtrevparos, 
Iv. 190, 544: els ro woXirevpa 
Badicew, Iv. 190. 

moXirns, wodtreia, and mdds inter- 
changed in the MSS., ii. p. li, 
77 SG-) 3373 Iv. 128: sodirns 
mownrds, lil. 1 32: 6 dros, i lil. 135: 
see also Citizen in the General 
Index. 

mohirtxh, 1. 4-16, 422, 427 note, 
432; 11. pp. xvii note, xxiv, 389, 
390, 397 Sq., 400; ili. 130 (see 
also Science, Political, in the 
General Index) : rohtrixi and 
ppdvqars, i 111. 160. 

mrohurixds, 6, ll, LOI-104, 389, 390, 
397; lll. 131, 183, 205, 306, 332: 
often mentioned in the Politics in 
connexion with the vopoerns (see 
vopoberns): modirikés, ‘states- 
manlike ’, 11. 369: modcrexds, dv- 
vaoreuTixds, 11. 357: modcrexds, 
‘characteristic of a polity’, iv. 
201: modcrexos Bios, ‘a life in 
relation to other States ’, Mil, 362: 
TohiTiKol, Xetporexvat, ill, 173: 
oi moheriKot = ol yroptpot, IV. 2 50: 
moAtrixad Sixagrnpta, Iv. 272: Ta 
moXtrexa, things political’, 111.231. 

TloAcrexds, the, one of Aristotle’s 
writings, 111. 189. 

TOALTCKGS, lll. 142. 

moXropuAakes, il. 302; iv. 351. 

moAAdxes displaced, il. 160; ili. 122, 
509 sq. 

sahvaeOpsimtact iil. 356, 362; iv. 539 
(see also ddtyavOpenia). 
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moAvxotpavin, iv. 180. 

rourpaypareiy, iv. 260. 

woXus, place of, before or after its 
substantive, iii. 137, 301; Iv. 
546: of modAol ray dvb pcmesy, 
lil. 188: of wodAoi, ol larpoi, iii. 
468. 

mévot, ol mpos dvdyxyy, iii. $25. 

Tidvros, 6, iv. 314. 

ropOpeurixdy, rd, iv. 172 sq 

ropiferOat, xopitecOas Thy Tpodnp, 
li. 70. 

roporai at Athens, ii. 208. 

dors, ill. 478. 

wore, wou, mos sometimes guidem 
in Vet. Int., ii, 85, 92, 98. 

am paypara, Td, ii. 104; 11, Additions 
and Corrections, p. 594; IV. 
377, 475: mpaypdter, advyapia 
TOY, iv. 4 3. 

mpaypateverOat Gras yiyvevrat, iii. 
439. 

1 paxtd, rd, 1. 6, 345. 

MpaxtiKos, ili, 338. 

mpagis, i. 296 ; iii. 337) 426: ai 
mpagkeas kat ai dpxai, Iv. 394: Thy 
mpatw mparrey, iv. 356. 

mperet, construction with, iil. 571: 
Wpérroy, Td, lil, 571-573- 

mpeaBeutis, iv. ao 
mpeoBevrai, I lv. 256. 

mpeaBurepor, ili. 379 Sq. 476, 573; 
iv. 543. 

mpiv with an infin. after a nega- 
tive principal clause, il. 166 : 
mpty 7 with aor. subj. without dp, 
lil. 493; Iv. 168, 463. 

mpd, li. 138, 164: pe 680%, 1 ili. 517. 

mpoayey, iil. 229: mpoayey, mpo- 
dyerGat, i i. 332. 

mpoaipeois not possessed by slaves, 
lil. 200. 

mpoedpia, civat éy, iv. 179. 

Tpoeoayety, ill. 495- 

Tpotevat, Ni. 457. 

mpotoravar: of mpoeot@res, IV. 521. 

mpoxAnaots, iv. 181: 8€xerOar ri» 
mpéxAnow, iv. 181. 

mpés with dat., iv. 396, 559: some- 
times afud in Vet. Int., ili. 110; 
Iv. 133: with acc., ill. 196, 302 : 
lv. 271: ‘in comparison with’, 
lll. 335: ‘to suit’, lil. 240, 460! 
‘towards’ (of time), ill. 467: 

‘in relation to’, ili. 281, 391,475, 

495, 497, 506; iv. 248: pxpBe- 


Rpeoecs, 
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pos :— 
oOa mpos aperny, iii. 194 Sq. : 
Prroripéraros mpos dpern», iii. Hibs 
dvetpevny mpos 76 mANBos, lil. 344: 
mw pos Thy umdOeotv, iii. 377: ol 
Tpos ‘dydynny mévot, iii, 525: ra 
mpos Tas moNepixas mpages, iv. 
517: Td mpos Tov woXEpoy, ili. 258. 

mpocayery, lil. 513. 

Tpooayopevery, 11. 478. 

mpocaywyis, €x, lil. 483. 

mpooatpeta Gat, iv. 251. 

poo dei, ii. 204. 

mpookeioOat, iv. 545. 

MpooKuyyats, iv. 454. 

mpooapParey, iv. 224. 

mpoodeireny, i iil. 498. 

mpécoda, iv. 187, 530: pda cdot, 
eloopa, Iv. 530: mpdédcoda rap 
KOWaY, Iv. 552 Sq. 

mpoordrns, ili. 133: 8npov spoord- 
TIS, iV. 339, 341. 

mpooxpna but, ii. 248. 

mpérepos = mpeaBurepos, iv. 430 §q., 
435: mpdrepor, ol, iii. 322 sq.: 
mpérepoy pey ... cira, li, 351: 
mporepoy ... Mat, iil. 191: mpd- 
repoy, 76, ii. 127. 

Tporpenrixés, the, ascribed to Ari- 
stotle, iii. 324. 

mpovrrorebeia bat, med., ili. 340. 

mpowdoreroinpévors, i li. 80, 323. 

mpurams, ili. 267, 273, 382. 

Mpypers, ii. 137. 

mpwros, ‘first’ as being best, iii. 
376; iv. 146, 195, 481: ‘first’ 
as being necessary, Ill. 397; iv. 
560: “ primary ’ » Or ‘leading’, 
li, 2013 mporoy in the sense of 
mpérepoy, iil. 156, 307: mperor 
pév not taken up, li. 301; iil, 
458; iv. 164, 283, 379: mpéeroy 
taken up by dpoiws d¢, | Iv. 204: 
oi Mparot, 11. 309 Sq. ; lil. 272: 
Ta mpara, lil. 495. 

muOpny, érirpiros, iv. 482. 

wo sometimes uaguam in Vet. 
Int., Iv. 100. 

moAnrys at Epidamnus, iii. 361. 

mas, ii, 200; Iii. 173, 305, 503, 5173 
IV. 255: was «al tiva Tporoy, lil. 
352: was kal did river, iii. 306, 
374, 453: mes more, ill. 149. 

TOS, ill. 230, 440. 


padios, construction with, iv. 212. 


| oracuitey, Sal 
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pyropixn, ii. 308 (see also Rhetoric 
in the General Index). 


o easily omitted in MSS. in cer- 


tain sitions, iii, 112, 122: 
inter ged with ¢ in MSS., 
iii, 119. 

Zapsavanaddos, Lapdsavdrados, iv. 
119. 

cepydrns, iv. 467. 


LeppvAsys, TepBudins, Iv. 118, 

onxds, Tépevos, ili. 420. 

onpaivery, SnXovr, ii. 123. 

onpeiov d€ followed by yap, iv. 442, 
510. 

odnpeia, 3 ii. 207. 

ovropeérpat, iv. 257° 

oxéragpa, ili. 482. 

oKeun, iil. 518, 

oxorety éy, il. 144. 

oxonés, TéXos, 1 li. rd 558. 

oxvtradic pss, i lv. 

oxudos, lil. 328: * paler, Sxvdns, 
lil. 328: oxuboy ive, lil, 328. 

oxeAnKoroxovrra, 7a, il. 172 sq. 

oxohn§, 1 li, 172 8q. 

Zpépdys, Suépdis, iv. 119, 433. 

Zpepdins, ZpEpdros, iv. 433. 

gohia, i. 370 note ; ii. 395 sq. 

Zodia Tepay, ii. 1473 ili. 279. 

gopoi, i ii. 153. 

omaytoy with the infin., iii. 286. 

oxéppa and o® interchanged i in 
the MSS., lil. 465: avgavopévov 
TOU omépparos, ili. 465-467. 

onoveaios, 6, 1. 256 and note, 293 
and note, 296 note, 346 note, 
348, 368, 374, 386, 427 sq. 
453, 550, 557 note; ii. 389, 
395-397, 399 400; ili. p. xliii, 
170, 216, 421, 428: omov- 
daios Thy oxy, lil. 285: dya- 
Got nat orovdaicr, i lil. 430: owov- 
daia, rd, i. 359 note ; ili, 528. 

of constitutions, 
iv. 365. 

ordots, oracd{e, meaning of, i. 
522; iv. 284 sq.: ordars, dcadopa, 
ii. 4593; Iv. 324: ordots, ddoracts, 
iv. 217,321: oraoss, rddmiribeo Gan, 
paxa, wddepos, Iv. 284 Sq.) 300. 

Craciwruds, iv. 309. 

orepeio Oat ris puoews, | ili. 3.46. 

orTot etoy, IV. 209 Sq.) 405: oT oye iuy 

épas, li. 189, 391 note. 
oroxaferOas, iv. 224. 
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orparnyia, il. 203: orparnyia, d10i- 
KNOWS, iil. 291: orparnyia = orpa- 
THYyEKN, IV. 404. 

orpariyss, i iv. 502, 561: orparryis 
avroxpdrwp Kai aidtos, lil, 260: 
orpariryds avroxpdrep, ill. 260 Sq., 
269 ; Iv. 355- 

OTparies4rtnds, Ii. 319. 

rvyyeveta, oixecérns, li. 238; iv. 441. 

ovyyrmpn, il. 384. 

ovyypades, iv. 238. 

ovyxeioOas éx, iii. 567. 

guykAnrot, iii. 138 sq. 

ovyxrnoagGat, iv. 374- 

avAXoyos, ovvoucia, iV. 455: avaA- 
Aoyot cxoAaoT«xol, moderixoi, iv. 
452, 455- 

ovpBaivew éri, with gen., ii, 190: 
oupBaivey Katd piay erepedecar, 
iii. 461: ovpBaivew Sore, ii. 2345 
lil. 374; Iv. 184: ocupBaivew 
with the infin., iv. 521: rd oup- 
Baivorra, iv. 334- 

oupBddrdea Oat, iv. 497. 

aupBodroy, iv. 201: ap Boda, iii. 
203 sq 
eupBohop haere, i Iv. 554. 

oupBovrot, iv. 376, 378. 

ouppaxia, éripaxia, ili. 201. 

aupperpos, rendering of in Vet. 
Int., iii. 105. 

ouppsyvuvat, Iv. 394. 

ouprreGey, metBev, iv. 221. 

ouprrcioves, ili. 290. 

ouprpiacba, cvvwreiaOat, ii. 207 ; 
iv. 374. 

ibe mpos Thy moXtreiay, ii. 
356: TUpPepoy, TO Kowwy, ii. 161 ; 
111. 192: oupdépor, rd xouvdy, iii. 
192. 

ovpohunva, ii. 80, 242. 

ovpdvots, ii. 230, 242. 

cuvayey, ill. 273: Iv. 538: 

guvaveryKdcery, I li. 172. 

ovvapxiat, iv. p. xlii, 243. 

Tuvapxor, lil. 301. 

ovvavaia, iii. 468. 

cuvdotdcer, Iv. 410. 

ouvvdvacpés, the beginning of hu- 
man society, 11.104: curdvacpds, 
‘coitus’, il. 462: ovvdvacpoi, 


1. §69; iv. p. xvlil, 490Sq.: iv. 
266. 


iv. 548. 


ouvépxerat, KOLvavely, lll, 200. 
auveots, ill. 570: cuveois moAtrixn, 


iv. 168. 
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TUVETTHKGTOS, lil. §42 sq. 

uve xery, lil. 344. 

ouvexés, 76, iL 142. 

ovyn beat, iii. 146. 

ournpepevral, gvoctros, iv. 462. 

ovvOnrn, i iii. 203. 

avmordaya: sometimes consistere in 
Vet. Int. ?, iv. 130. 

cuvodos, i li. 3415 IV. 519, 535. 

guvoucia, avddAoyos, iv. 455. 

oivragss, i Iv. 233. 

ouvrdrrey, iv. 489: guvreraypévos, 
ii. 361. 

ouvreivery wpds Tt, ili. 535 Sq. 

guvrovos, iil. 544; iv. 327. 

Supaxdatos, Svpaxovorot, lil. 99; iv. 
108. 

ovocirioy, ii. 336; iil. 373; iv. 451: 
see also Syssitia in the General 
Index. 

oerepsorns, iv. 448, 467, 476. 

axedoy, i iv. 117. 

oxnpa, iv. 560: oxnpara, li. 211. 

oXoAn = peOodos, iil. 319: oyxoAai, 
iv. 452: oxoAn and eipyyn asso- 
ciated, ili. 441: oxoAn, doxohia, 
and rraidud OF dvdravots, iii. 
442 sq.: y vy TH oXoAy 
ill. 452, 514, 516: 4 ev ry 8ia- 
yoyn. OXOAN, hil, 514. 

goepa, li. 147 Sqq- ; Iv. 301 sq.: 
eis rd copa aloyivat, Iv. roe 
capa and onépya interchanged 
in the MSS., iii. 465. 


cwdppoovrn, i. 436 Sq., 453. 


r substituted for 8 occasionally in 
MSS. written in Egypt, ii. 89: 
r and rp interchanged in the 
MSS., lil. p. xx, 120, 1235 Iv. 317. 

rdypa, iv. 202. 

rayés, 111. 260, 264, and iii. Addi- 
tions and Corrections, p. 602. 

Tapias, Iv. 404, 502: rapias oTpa- 
TL@TLK@Y, IV. 254, 404, 500: Toy 
lepay Xpnudrwy, iv. 565: rapiacs 
ms "AGnvas, 1 lil. 2243 Iv. 404. 

raftapyia, iv. 562. 

ra€iapyos, i ili. 169. 

rafis, ll, ITO, 131, 350; iv. 204, 
233 8q,: rafts, vopuos, iii. 293, 
344: n moderixy rafis, il. 311: 
Tis eohivelas''4 9 rags, il. 264 sq., 
351, 361: 9 Kprrexy) Takis, ii. 350: 
M) sides Tay youer, Tov eBay, ili. 
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rapayn, orders, iv. 294: i 
and oraceis, conjunction of, iv. 
294: rapaxal rohstixal, | Iv. 294. 

rarrey els, ili. 5 32: Tarrey xard Tt, 
lil, 278: doa réraxras xpos rous 
Geous, li. 3533 iv. 565: rarrey 
éwi mT, lil. 220: of emt rourep re- 
Taypevot, iV. (378: éy oxnpart 
peilom reraypeévar apxai, iv. §60. 

Tappowosoi, iv. 343. 

re, lll, 147, aoe 3 iv. 249, 448, 450, 
$12: re... re, ill. 355: re dis- 
placed, ii. ‘206, 261; iii, 3335 
397; iv. 183, 234: not taken up, 
Iv. 512 sq.: re ydp, li. 140, 167, 
242; ill, 4383 Iv. 512: re in 
Vet. Int. sometimes assfems, iii. 
104, 110, 114, 118; iv. 123: 
sometimes etiam, iii. 104. 


TEXOMOL0i, iv. 255, 343, 551. 
Téxvoy, ili. 460. 


TEKYOTFOLHTIRN, ii, 132. 
Texvorrotia, watborroua, ii, 381. 
reAéapxor, il. 551. 
téeAecos, fem., ii. 118; ili, 374: 
teheros connected with dsxAés, 
a Opp. xara pdptor, iv. 
13 
reXevraios, iv. 443. 
Terewber, redevabév, rédeos, TéAeLos, 
ii. 128, 
réAos, i NG 496: rédos Exe, ili. 334: 
Td réhos éwiBeiwas, iv. 563 sq. 
TETPTWE por, TPinpepoy, T dotot, 
Tptaxéow. imterchan in the 
MSS., iil. 98 ; iv. 109, 110, 
rerrapes, récoapes, Iv. 103, 124. 
Téx™n, 1. 7, 9, 319 note; ii, 136: 
conjoined with sa:Aeia, ili. 498 ; 
with paénors, iii. 498, 5 507: xpos 
ee 2 wi TéXM], lil, 530: 
 Xpepern, 7 wonTinn, ii. 1943 lil 
173: al réxvat, iil, 
177: réxvas and duvdpas, ii. 192, 
308, 398; 1 iii. 500; iv. 135: réx 
polos pee, 11. 308; iii. 2 
229: conjoined with ¢m- 
orien, “ii 329, 557; iv. 135: 
réxvat, dunecpias, il. 321; iv. 333 
Texvuxds, ii, 103 203; Iii. §51, $57. 
rexvirat, i. 97 and note, 102 
sq., 118 note, 126 ome bd 
rr 381; ii. 222, 293; iii. 165, 
tg ei iv. 1711 3331 465: 46 » 465: = 
ahe stisans in 
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riOévas, iv. 504: Geréoy xpnoba, 
ili, 567: wdpow riOevat, riderbat, 
S€€ vopmos. 

Tipaddeiy, | Ili, 492. 


Teun, apxn, lv. 417 SQ.: ripx wode- 
ben, iv. 437. 
ripnpa, iv. 504, 506: of éxovres 


ripnpa, ii. 196; iv. 228: pe pey 
ripnya, iii. 231: awro Tepyparos, 
Teunparey, iv. 176: dx Tinparey 
peyddey, Iv. 352: Tad riysqpara 
| Scaspeiy, i iv. 504, 539. 
ripuos, fem., i iil, 234. 
ripoxparia, iv. 486 sq. 
Tysoxparoupery 2, iv. 486 sq. 
Tipovxot, ili. 1413 iv. p. xXxvi, 240, 


> Tipepia, xddagts, 
i. 93 note, 95 note ; ill. 425. 

ris kat woia tis, ill. 129 sq. (cp. 1 iil, 
390, 422); Iv. 137: ri paber, ri 
wale, il. 259: wes xal dca river, 
SCE TOS. 

Tis... dorurovy, iv. 205 : ris where 
we expect drepos, iv. 321: rs 
wraivect, TunrTngect, ii. 95: 
waidiov, iil, 311: dixady re, ii, 
198: xaxdéy rt, iii. 427: of re 

Aortpias €xovow, | iv. 511: per 
adixias revds THs peyiorns, lil. 323 
(cp. iil. 427, 566): wdoos, wotui 
rives, ili. 341; ruts ... wavres, 
iv. 514: Twas rou Sipor, i iv. 536: 
viva miele yéry and the like, iv. 
164, 526. 

rowibros, ii. 128, 170: rowvror ob 
followed by fut., j ii. 189. 

roiovros, 6, 11. 101 (see also iii. 
Additions and Corrections, p. 
594), 280, 293, 359; il. 253: 
sometimes refers to what follows, 
not to what precedes, ii. 206; 
lil. 304, 506 8q., 508, 552, 603; iv. 
497, 522: repeated, ill. 2§3, 420. 

rong pds, li. 198. 

révm, in Tenos, iv. 304. 

rogouros, followed by és, i il. 172; 
by Swes, ti. 221; rovovroy dy, ii. 


291; iii. 347. 

Tpawe(irns, il. 207. 

Tpraxdgis: ros 7 ogiose nal 
wévnoww and the like, iv. 159, §05. 


rpl8ovdor, iii. 142. 

T pique por, dhl aor Tprandoto, 
rerpaxooiwm, interchanged in the 
MSS., iii. 98; iv, 109, 110, 
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Tpinporrorol, iv. 343. 

Tpiroyevesa, i. 381 note. 

Tptromdropes, lil. 472. 

Tpiros, réraptos rouray, lili, 277, 529. 

Tpiroorarat, lil. 159. 

Tpomn, iv. 483. 

Tpémov rivd, ii, I 54 8q.; lil, 248: 
d:’ dy rpdrev, iii. 408; iv. 464: 
da ovo tpdrovus, iv. 345, 464: 
tpérot = et8n, ill. 549. 

aaa iv. 204: tpodny, acc., li. 

2 Tpopy xaapd, iii. 220 sq. : 
po Bias, ii. 525: rpopn, 
ratdeia, 111. 497. 

Tvyxdvec without dy, ii. 79 sq.: 

_ Tuyxavev tTivds Und rivds, 3 iv. 540. 

TUTOS, il. 249 5 iil. 470: rury dy 

mail 155 Sq. : os ev TUNG, iv. 5 

Tupavyety, Tupavyevety, IV. 124. 

rupavvai, ol, iil. 145 sq- 

Tupavuixd, Td, ll. 333; iv. 3143 iv. 
450. 

Tuppyvoi, Tupnvvoi, lil. OI. 

TUXN, iV. 208: roxn ayabn, Pavan, 
lil. 427 S 

trwbacpds, i iit, 491 sq. 

Tay omitted in the MSS. after a 
similar syllable, ii. 89, 340. 


v and 8 interchanged in the MSS., 
iii. 119. 

UBprs, ii. 299; iv. 324, 423, 425 Sqq., 
430, 435: its various kinds, Iv. 
425, 430, 432, 473: Opp. €pwr i!) 
émOupia, 1 Iv. 431 Sq. : uBps, od- 
ie IV. 473: SBpts, adtxia, IV. 
488: v8ps and m\eovefia con- 
Joined, iv. 297. 

vyia fTownoat THs véaou THe Tapovans, 
ili, 221. 

vids, forms of, in the Politics, iv. 
118. 

tAwpoi, i. 340; lil. 419; Iv. 552. 

-upt, -vw, verbs in, ili. 274 Sq., 329 
Sq: ; Iv. 121. 

Undpxew KaTd. Tivos, ili. 339. 

tmép = = mepi, Iv. 247. 

imepoxy, Iv. 298, 331, 426, 462: 
followed bya dative } ?, ill. 434: 
trrepoxai, lil. 251 Sq-5 311: Urrep- 
oxal épodoyoupevar, lil, 251: 
Urepoxy Tov mAnOous, iv. 189, 223 
(see also iv. Additions and Cor- 
rections, p. 571). 

Umepreivery, Iv. 224 Sq. 

Umrnperat, iv. 257 
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iré with acc., iv. 305. 
brevets 249. 
tos, os, iv. 132 $q., 550. 

Undbears,iv. 464, 493: txobiaces, 
lil. 134, 1743 lV. 137: mpos ri 
inddeow, ili. 377: wpos Urdbeou, 
iv, 222: xara ray avryy Uxdbeou, 
iv. 268. 

trroxeipevoy, ré, 11. 166 ; 111, 138: é& 
tay iroKetpéven, iv. 137: rotrey 
imoneipévov, Iv. 497. 

tmoxpirns THs tpayepdias, ili. 494. 

vrodapBadvey, iv. 283. 

trroXeirrety, iil. 401. 

trrodoyifew, irondoyeiy, lil. 105, 335- 

tropetvat, iv. 479- 

ee = yeatepos, iv. 430 $q., 

ibrocirbas, li, IOI, 165: tezyyras, 
ii, 217. 


¢ sometimes takes the place of = 
in Attic inscriptions and in 
MSS., iii. 96. 

daiverGa: without infin. or par- 
ticiple, iii. 479: with the par- 
ticiple, ii. 229, 285, 3383 iL 
ey 444, 445, 473,477}; Iv. 466, 

gaiverOar with the 
ak sometimes rende in 
Vet. Int. by widers with the 
infin., iii. 87: daveis, 11. 176. 
ava rand paxdprow without eirat, 
lil, 310; Iv. 505: Qaper, use of 
by Aristotle, i11. 160, 186. 

Pdppaxoy with gen., li. 372. 

Pdaoxey, ll, 224. 

harpia, pparpia, ii. 82. 

Pavdsrys, poxOnpia, | lll. 496. 

Pavhos, ob Kad@s, li. 330. 

Peper, 1. 290 note ; i, 300; 1. 
231, 304: pew Tous wodepors, 
lil. 359: pepery eis ry woXtreiay, 
lv. 270: Bapéws pépery mpds Tt, 
Iv. 431: éveykas, cveyxay, lil. 91. 

idirca, Pediria, 11. 90; iii. p. ix. 

giraréEavdpos, PedoBacwvrers, _ iid. 
301. 

diAavria, ii. 252. 

deXia roderexn, 11. 394 Sq. 

rAoyupvacria, iv. 451. 

idoverceiy with an acc. of the 
person, iv. 363. 

prdoo ofia, i 1. 346, 3473 i1. 255; iv. 
451: ‘intellectual virtue’, iii. 
450. 
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duroripia, 11. 339 Sq. 3 Iv. 435. 


Pirdripors, ii. 339 Sq- 5 IV. 474. 
FoBepse » gopepey pi, iv. 
$sBo, 3 xowds, iv. 336: PdBovs 
mapackevdfew, iv. 387. 
dofss, iv. 329. 
priryia, 11. 202. 


poprixds, ii, 203: iil. 444. 

}pearrot, Ppearoi, iv. 104. 

Ppornparias, rovs, iv. 451. 

Pporvnparifer Gat, iii. 250. 

Ppéynors, i. 7 sqq. and note, 239, 
326, 327, 370 note, 437, 485, 
569, 570, 573; il. 390, 400 note; 
Hil. 370: ‘ intellectual virtue’, iii. 
45°, 529, 545: = émoriun, iv. 
142: the faculty concerned in 
moral action and also the faculty 
which deals with the science of 
moral action, i. 8, 485 : of slower 

wth than. tive virtue, 

1. 9, 326, 327: how developed, 
1.9, 370 note: the ¢puynois of 
the lawgiver and the ¢pdynars 
of the statesman, i. 8 note; ii. 
390: peculiar to the ruler as 
distinguished from the ruled, ii. 
395; Mi. 172 8q.: ppdynors and 
woXirinn, lil, 160: distinguished 
from dda ddAnOqs, ili. 172 Sq. : 
Ppdrnors in animals, ii. 124. 

dpovrifew, construction with, ili. 
204. 

Ppovpua, iii. 420 ; iv. 374. 

sabe IV. 374, 377, 560. 

guyad €s, ill, 135. 

Beveww, exBdddew, peOroravas, 

ii. 246. 

pudakes, gudakn, ii. 260; iv. 456 
Sq.: pvAaky rijs modes, | lv. 560 
Sq.: GvAaxi THs xepas, ii. 419; 
iv. 361: > pudaKy baa Tapucia, lv. 
404. 

gvAaxrnpia, i lil, 419. 

gvdapxeiy, 1. 499 note ; iv. 212. 

vdapxor, iv. 287, 288. 

vAdrrey, ‘to watch and check’, 
Iv. 143, 452, 512: gvAarrew, 
gvAdrrecOat, sometimes both 
custodire in Vet. Int., ili. 99. 

PvaArcrevesy, ili. 146. 

Piva: méguxe, ii, 2355 ill. 379; 
iv. 223. 

vos, ii. 174 (see also Nature in 
the General Index): opp. Adyos, 
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mpoaipects, iii. 432: opp. Toxn, 
iv. 166, 208: Opp. xopryia, iv. 
208: 7 ‘hn, li. 298: rns voces 
orepeiaOat, 3 lil. 346: rp poe Chy, 
lil. 432: ras adnbivas pues, i iil. 
538: 1a xara vow ovveorara, 
1. 20 Sq., 122 Sqq.; ili. 369 sq., 
372 Sq. 


xaipew, 76, lil. 313: yatpecy rais dyev 
umiby jdorais, i 11, 288, 289: xaipery 
d:' abray, ii. 289. 

xaherds, i Iv. 555 sq 

xapu, placed before its substantive, 
Il. 367. 

Xetpav, 6 péyas, i. 467 note, 576 sq. 

xetpodixas, ili. 261. 

xeipoupyla, i. 105 note, 365 note; 
ili. 546. 

Xepnres, iii. 165 Sq., 3743 IV. 171- 
173. 

Xe poi, Tot, raw, ii. 95- 

xoprryia, 1. 298, 452 note; ii. p. 
XxV; iv. 208: moXerexy, 1. ee! 
lil. 341: xopryia, iv. 399, 567. 

xopés, identity of a, lil. 152. 

xpeia, 7 avaykaia, li. 1333 iv. 550: 
ras moAepmuiKds xpeias, 3 408. 

xpnpara, ii. 187 ; iv. 397: wAovrov 
cai XPnuaroy, $é mdovros. 

XPnpartorixn, i, 242 note, 570; 11. 
p. xvii note, 165-208 ; ii1. Addi- 
tions and Corrections, p. 596: 
various senses in which the word 
is used in the First Book of the 
Politics, 11. 165 ; iii. 189: studied 
in its growth like the 7éAss, li. 
104: its relation to olxovoyia, ii. 
132, 135, 167 (see a/so Supply, 
the Science of, in the General 
Index). 

xpjcvOa, ii. 339 sq.: a medical 
term, iii. So xphoda Kowois 
without os before KOLVOLS, 11. 249: 
xpiodas rois vdpors, li. 180: 

xphoda ois vy rois é fore pixois 
Adyors, iil. 308 sq. : pdprups xpn- 
obas revi, ili, 3163 ols rAdlaros 
xpdpeBa, iii. 401: xpyoOas mpos 
Tous moNépous, iv. 154. 

XpHotpos, il. 199: fem. xpnoipn, ii. 
342: Ta xpnotpa, iii. 314: Ta 
xen nee mpos rév Bioy, 111. 505, 
§18: xpyowo ra odpara, iv. 
517. 
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xpnors, ti. 269 sq., 291: ra mpds rip 
Xprow, Ta mpds THY yraow, 1. 
197 ; iil. 1413 mpés tas xpnoes, 
iv. 259: xpnoes = dvepyeas, ii. 
269 sq.; ili, 507 Sq.: xpHoes 
(rod owparos), lii. 550. 

xpneropiria, iv. 461. : 

xpévos, sing. and plur., ii. 380: 
xpdvos wptopevos, ili. 467: 6 mods 
xpdvos, ii. 256; iii. 388: 6 was 
xpdvos, iv. 271: 6 rou Cay Xpdvos, 
ili, 458 sq.: ypdvor, of npwixoi, 
iii. 271 sq.: ol apyaivs, iii, 375 ; 
iv. 319. 

xXpa@pa, in music, iii. 568. 

Xurpiny, Xurpdrodis, Xurpos, Xvrus, 
IV. 317. 

X@ves, Xevn, ili. 110. 

xeépa, iil. 257 sq.: iv. 312, 552: 
76 elSos ris xHpas, iii. 353: yopa 
and mdXs, see mds. 

xewpis, lil. 208. 

Wappyrixos, VYappirtyos, iv. 124, 
479. : 

WevderOa, iv. 333. 

Yevdopaprupidv, peuvdopapriper dinn, 
ll. 95. 

Wiroi, iv. 541-544: sometimes 
distinguished from archers, iv. 


$43, 561: xovgac cai prdai 
€pyaciat, iv. 543. 
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Wvxn, in the sense of }éos, iti. 
121: rd trys Wuyxns }6os, iii. 503 
Sq., 536 Sq.: Wuyns eveirOas, iv. 
474. 


dy ox avev, see Conditions in the 
General Index. 

doroKourra, Td, ii. 173. 

ws, with acc. or gen. and participle, 
ll. 99, 205, 242, 277, 300 84,., 
378; iv. 438 sq., 494: A€yera 
KAccoberns ws eoreparyecer, iv. 
478: vopifew cds moXepiovs, iv. 
530: absence of ws with ypaoba 
and adj., i. 249: as taken up by 
Sri, iii. 238: ws followed by «a, 
lil. §61: ws, ‘since’, iv. 138 sq.: 
ws elreiy, iv. 285: ws olop re, Iv. 
451: ws avrdy, iv. 321. 

écei, ac st in Vet. Int., iii. 88; iv. 
120. 

Somep, ll. 215 $q., 356; iii. 460: 
= fere, lil. 311: Sowep followed 
by xai, iv. 455: Somep dy el, ii 
231, 234: Sowepxai... ovre mi, 
li. 128, 194: éomep cai answered 
by nai, il. 338; iv. 433: Sowep 
ovdd ... ovrws ovd€, iv. 310 (52¢ 
also iv. Additions and Correc- 
tions, p. 572). 

Gor’ ov yiverOat, ii. 331. 

@ruxovorai, lil, 301; IV. 455. 
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‘Abundantia contraria copulandi’, 
lii. 227, 542. 

Accusative, anticipatory, ii. 267 
(see however iii. Additions and 
Corrections, p. 598); ili, 142: 
‘accusativus pendens’, ii. 265, 
338 84. 365; iii. 483: accusa- 
tive plural of the participle with- 
out government, iv. 231, 539, 
545: accusative absolute with 
the participle of «iyi and its 
compounds, ii. 243: accusative 
of the name taken, ili. 385. 

Adjective qualifying two substan- 
tives, Iv. 216, 413: adjective and 
substantive, ‘order of, see Order 
of Words. 

Adverb in modAa éxet rH yewpyig 
mapanAnoiws, iv. 517: severance 
of adverbs for the sake of 
emphasis from the word they 
qualify, see Severance. 

Anacoluthon, 11. 208 sq.; ili. 207, 
233, 292, 442, 483, 506, 535; 
iil, Additions and Corrections, 
P: 5993 IV. 249, 327, 364, 391, 505. 

Antecedent caught into the rela- 
tive clause, ii. 381. 

Antithesis, second limb of an, 
caught into the structure of an 
intervening sentence, ili. 315 ; 
iv. 408, 

Aorist, use of, iii. 309; iv. 537: 
aorist used where we expect the 
perfect, iv. 447: aorist subj. and 
present subj., iv. 123, 469 sq. 
(sce also Subjunctive): aorist 
infin. followed by dres with the 
future, 11, 381. 

Apodosis introduced by rolvuy, 
ore, 8d, odv, ii. 2123 ili, 292, 
320 sq., 422: to be supplied 
from a previous sentence, ii. 


262: protasis without an, iii. 
200 sq., 226, 557. 

Article, absence of the, i li. 99, 164, 
ii. 569: ii, 123, i. 187: ill 
390, Iv. 199: IL 257: iv. 363: 
in sentences with otros, ii. 132, 
230 323; lil. 93, 170, 221, 573: 
with 6 airés, ill. 154, 162: with 
Erepos, ili. 154,171: with mparros, 
lil. 1963 iv. 175: with ayabdy, 
lil, 226: in rov oxiprrpou jose 
tacos and the like, ili. 112, 159, 
275, 417; iv. 551: in rd rédoc 
a6 rivos apyns (not rd ré\os rd 
@ré rivos apyis) and the like, 
lil. 455, 4603 iv. 553: in Gres 

€vérovrat rogovroy Umepéxovres 
(not of rovovroy trepéyorres), iv. 
298: not repeated before a 
second adjectivé (iii. 198, 236, 
375» 383, 398; iv. 222, 223, §12), 
or before a second infinitive (ii. 
247, 252; ill. 597: see also iL 213, 
lit. 328 iv. 408 sq., and iv. 359, 
458 sq.): not repeated i in devrepoy 
d¢ xara Bupeay (where we might 
expect al xara Bopéay) and the 
like, iii. 110, 398, 401, 422, 488sq.: 
added and omitted in xara ypap- 
xal rovs yépous and the like, 
ll. 336, 3725; iv. 107, 372: added 
and omitted in enumerations, 
ili. 237; iv. 89, 128: 
addition of the, il. 79 (see also 
ili. Additions and Corrections, 
P. 595): ii. 195) iii. 231, “oil ii. 
378: iv. 372: iv. 559: because 
of previous mention, ili. 288; 
iv. 165, 210, 359, 415, 492: re- 
erence to something well- 
known, iv. 338: added to num- 
bers, ii. 207; iv. §06: see also 
6 in the Greek Index. 
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Asyndeton, ii. 76, 119, 220, 239; ili. 
169, 594; iv. 265 (see also xai in 
Gree Index): asyndeton with 
obros, ill. 284 ; iv. 194, 215, 463. 

Attic forms in quotations, etc., by 
Aristotle from non-Attic writers, 
iii, 270 (cp. iv. 289, 431). 

Attraction, iv. 412: of the verb 
into the number of the predicate, 
lii. 487 (cp. 603); iv. 385: ofthe 
pronoun into the gender of the 
predicate, ii. 181, 230; iil. 512; 
Iv. 170, 407, 496: of a participle 
qualifying a masc. nominative 
into the gender of the predicate, 
li. 129 (see adso ili. Additions and 
Corrections, p. 598, rAnOos dv). 


Breakings-off in the Nae ii. 
379; Hi. 420; iv. 258. 


Case of épds in éxagros éuds deyet 
roy ev mpdrrovra Tay moNToy, li. 
238 (see also iii. Additions and 
Corrections, p. 597 sq.). 

Chiasmus, iii, 164 sq., 216, 303, 
452; iv. 157, 167, 223, 484, 568. 

Comparison, Greek idiom in, ii. 
288 ; iil. 205. 

Conjunction placed after other 
words in a sentence, iii. 332; 
iv. 150. 

Correspondence, inexactness of, 
Hl, 121 sq., 229, 318; iv. 95, 
202, 383. 


Dative case, ili. 434: ii. 332, iv. 
91, 544: iv. 208: rots rosnrais, 
lil, 531: ‘for’, 11. 174, 283, 360; 
iii. 208, 273, 465: of gain, iv. 
326: of the instrument, iv. 411: 

‘in the case of’, ii. 280: ‘in 
respect of’, iv. 539: absence of 
év, 11. 263; M1. 523 Sq., and iii. 
Additions and Corrections, p. 
603: r@ xparew obcas, iii. 148: 
tH puoes (7, iii. 432: dependent 
on a substantive, ili. 247 sq. 

Displacement of re, see re in Greek 
Index: of per, see pev in Greek 
Index: of modAdxis, seé modddnes 
in Greek Index: of the adjective 
when emphatic, ii. 340. 

Dual adjective joined with a plural 
substantive, iii. 181; iv. 106, 
107, 413 Sq. 
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Ellipse, ii. 131, 179, 196, 203; iil. 
170; iv. 215, 270 (see however 
iii. Additions and Corrections, 
PP. 595-597, as to li. 131, 179 
203, and iv. 215, 270). 

Emphasis, iii. 217, 252, 317; 332, 
336, 402, 536, 549; Iv. 150, 199, 
347, 539: see also Order of 
Words, Severance. 

Epexegesis, i Iv. 472. 

Explanations,needless parenthetic, 


ili. 133, 174, 224, 229: explana- 
tion, added, iii. 183. 


Future, use of, ii. 230, 303; iil 
331: fut. med. ‘in passive sense, 
ii. 215, 254, 268, 3115 ili, 241; 
iv. 512, 529. 


Gender:—less common fem. forms, 
li. 118, 3425 UL 97, 172, 234, 
374; iv. 124, 342, 365, 473: 
neuter referring to miasc. or 
fem. substantives, ii. 245, 257; 
lii. 237, 279, 401, 435, 516; iv. 
150, 167, 174, 375, 491» 494: 
neuter in Teheadev Bédrurrop ra 
(yor avOpwros ears, ii. 129. 

Genitive case, partitive, iil. 393, 
4533 iv. 161, 288, 458 sq., 537, 
539, 551: rap ctewr (where ris 
might have been added) and 
the like, il. 214, 222; ill. 124, 
303, 524; iv. 400: &» vopoberns 
TOY dpxaroraray, ll, 272: of 

moAAol trav avOperey, iii. 188; 

ol émtetxeis rev avOpwrey, iv. 473; 

ol crovdaio: tay aydper, iii. 216: 

epexegetic, iv. 153, 210, 562: 

objective, iil. 448 5 iv. 404, 

426 sq., 433: with ouTe, d potas 

dé, etc., If. 137, 168 sq. ; : iv. 165, 

235: absence of repi, lil. 393; 

493; lv. 182: rns aurns cori 

xpyoews xrinjois, ll. 191: aAAov 

TéAous, ill. 455: rou pn odas 

avrous adixeiy, 111. 207: dxos rov 

K.T.A., 11. 2873 IV. 344, 394: pxpe 

mAciovos (of the value involved in 

a lawsuit), iv. 272: wotjoa: vy 

THS vooou THs maporons, ill, 221 : 

éxdoTny moXreiay Ter eipnereaw 

and the like, iii. 236, 377 5 iv. 

202 : TOY ade ayabay Thy UTEp- 

oxny and the like, iii, 252, 258 

(see also Order of Words): vu 
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Genitive case :— 
oxnurpov éravaracis, see Article : 
genitive of personal names end- 
Ing in -as, ili, 126, 


Hyperbaton, iii. Appendix B (see 
also Severance); iii. Additions 
and Corrections, p. 599. 

Hysteron Proteron, 11. 264; iii. 
406; iv. 140. 


Impersonal use of verbs, ii. 210 
(see however iii. Additions and 
Corrections, p. 597), 215; iii. 
289; iv. 291. 

Indirect oration abandoned, iii. 
105, 335. . ae 

Infin. pres. associated with infin. 
aor., ili. 319, 421, 429; iv. 140, 
510 sq.: infin., construction of 
with d»ayxains, etc., iii. 383, 390; 
iv. 166: expressing the purpose, 
lii. 418 $q.: Omission of ro with 
the second of two infinitives, see 
Article: substantival infin. with 
dy, iv. 206. 

Inversion, ii. 145 $q., 233. 


Mode and means distinguished, 
lil. 306, 374: iv. 281 sq. 


Negative, position of the, ii. 338; 
Iv. 181, 512. 

Nominative formed by a sentence, 
lil, 230, 248 : ‘nominativus pen- 
dens’, ill. 345; iv. 327, 364, 480. 

Number, change of, 11. 124; 11. 
281, 299, 302, 518, 558; iv. 470. 


Office designated by the title borne 
by its holders, iii. 267; iv. 257 
(cp. iii. 136). 

Omission of prepositions, ii. 311, 
383; ii. III, 112, 119, 124, 248, 
398, 405, 457, 5333; iv. 134, 137, 
153, 166, 168, 181, 208, 295, 393, 
425, 433: of other words, ii. 
§28; iv. 519: of apern, ii. p. li, 
220; ili. 89, 183, 235: of apyn, 
li, 367; iv. 261, 307: of de or 
Seiy, iii. 368, 398, 470, 479; iv. 
231: of épapey, 11. 209: of execs, 
ll. 267, 353; ill. 221, 512; iv. 
205: Of ovaias, iv. 215: of morei? 
iv. §58: of mods, ii. 283, 315, 
361; ill. 151, 186, 397; iv. 139, 
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179, 194, 338: Of roXiras, iii. 377: 

of roXtreia, 11). 190, 288; iv. 159, 

193, 216, 329: of mpds shy Wuyny, 

lil. 545: Of oxerréoy, ii. 167; iv. 

208: of the auxiliary verb, see 

Verb: of the accusative after a 

verb, ii. 371 ; inl. 287, 288, 352; 

iv. 191, 196, 329, 333) 441, 444, 

516 sq.: of ‘only’, iil. 198, 209, 

224, 286, 385 sq., 389, 493, 513, 

540, 548; iv. 182, 199, 358: of 

the negative, iv. 99, 256. 

Order of words, ii. 253 ; iii. 248, 
355 (cp. iii. 408, 470), 567 $4.3 
IV. 329, 407, 445, 526, 539: sub- 
Sstantive and its genitive, iil. 112, 
159, 252, 258, 275) 417; iv. 551: 
partitive genitive, iv. 539: adjec- 
tive and substantive, ii. 113, 118, 
312, 361; ill. 90sq., 137, 220, 
400, 462, 520; Iv. 405: varia- 
tions in the order of words in 
Tm and 0%, iii. 90 sq., 93 sq., 
and Appendix C: interchange 
in the order of two words in the 
MSS., ili. 113, 115; iv. 129. 


Participle used in place of the 
finite verb, 11. 146 sq., 247; iii. 
440: used in the sense of 
‘though ’, ii. 261, 265, 331, 343, 
379 ; lll. 190, 289, 351; iv. 291, 
321, 542: first aorist active par- 
ticiple, ii. 322, 342; iv. 300: 
two participles conjoined, ii. 
206: two participles conjoined, 
one past, the other present, ii. 
206; iv. 558: participle used 
as a genitive absolute without 
a substantive, iii, 214, 217, 262, 
474 8q.; iv. 356: acc. plur. of 
the participle used without 
grammatical connexion, iv. 231, 
539, 545: use of the participle 
in dca 1d xpivey epi re olxeley 
cal ev waGes dyres, ili. 297. 

Perfect where we expect the pre- 
sent, li. 217 5 ili. 169, 227, 326, 
440; iv. 143: perfect where we 
expect the aorist, iv. 340. 

Person, third sing., without ts, ii. 
189, 253, 256, 311 ; lil. 330, 429; 
iv. 438: after more nominatives 
than one, ili. 318; iv. 490: third 
plural, ii, 236: third plural after 
a neuter plural nominative, iii. 
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Person :— 

238, 523; iv. 160, 398, 465, 551: 
plural and singular verb after a 
neuter plural nominative, iii. 
523. 

Pleonasm, iti. 227, 534 Sq., 542, 
and iii. Additions and Correc- 
tions, p. 603 ; ; iv. 129 sq.: of Grs, 
il. 235: Bévov, li, 124: éxetvoy, iv. 
441: avréy, ili. 315: wept aitray, 
ili. §17. 

Plural of substantives, use of the, 
ili, 251, 252, 311, 433; iv. 189, 
371 Sq-, 443, 476. 

Prepositions, change of, iii. 363, 
422; iv. 372: omission of, see 
Omission : repetition of, iil. 112, 
336, 375, 422, 536; iv. 199, 347: 
needless repetition of epi, iv. 
281, 568: recurrence of the same 
preposition, iii. 369; iv. 154. 

Present tense used of things oc- 
curring frequently, ili. 329 ; iv. 
IgI. 


Reference to a preceding sentence, 
but not to the part of it which 
immediately precedes, Iv. 366 : 
reference in xadrep etpnra: mpo- 
repoy and the like to passages 
near at hand, iv. 316. 

Relative, pregnant use of the, ii. 
146, 262; iv. 438: interposition 
of a clause between the relative 
and its antecedent, ili. 151: 
antecedent caught into the rela- 
tive sentence, iv. 164. 

Repetition of words —6 TOLOUTOS, 
ill. 253, 420: ovros, ili. 336, 515; 
Iv. 371, 496: prepositions, see 
Prepositions: 8¢iy, ii. 273: cil, 
Mi. 568: Bnrov, lll, 238: €pyor, 
iv. 130, 526: pépos, iv. 170, 223: 
other substantives, ii. 86, 534 
Sq., 540, and iii. Additions and 
Corrections, p. 603 ; ; Iv. 129 sq., 
476 Sq., 520: and ruxns ovde dua 
THY TuxNy, Ill. 317: Syyos and 
wAnOos Conjoined, ili, 2173 iv. 
415: dp ody taken up by wérepo», 
lil, 236: Aéyovos followed by 
Aéyovres, li. 380. 

Roughness of expression, ii. p. li 
sq.; Iv. 136 sq., 529. 


Sentences constructed with do7ep 
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ee ovre, i. 1393 lil. 292 ; iv. 
156: containing an indirect 
question, iii. 137, 3413 Iv. 254. 

Severance of words for e 
of emphasis, ti. 158, 272, 275 ; 
lil, 210, 311, 337, 347, 489, 549, 
and Appendices B and C. 

Subject, change of, ii. 166, 245, 
250; iv. 192, 566. 

Subjunctive, not optative, used by 
Aristotle with final particles 
after both eb and past 
age Iv. 338) 533: subjunctive 

r e in the MSS., ii. 227: 
subjunctive, first aorist, Iv. 123, 
445, 469 sq.: subjunctive, first 
aorist, after Saebs, 3 11, 221; 1ii. 448. 

Superlative, ii. 275. 


Tautology, ii. 256: iii, 217. 

Transition from an art to its 
practitioners, ii. 202: from an 
office to its holders, iii. 136, 267: 
iv. 257. 

Transposition erroneously sug- 
gested, ii. 136, 203, 290; 11i. 237, 
240, 432, 461, 487, 545; iv. 223 
sq., 286, 306, 487: transposition 
probably called for, 111. p. xxl, 
96, 1175 iv. 103, 105, 108, 115, 
119, 127, 193, 198, 212, 272, 285, 
316, 436, 437. 


Verb, the auxiliary, omission of, ii. 
184, 219, 245, 366; ili. 166, 173, 
175, 195, 218, 219, 290, 361, 
380, 393, 407, 429, 457, 512; Iv. 
127, 147, 207, 238, 360, 492, 
506: omission of 6» with ixavc»y 
and the like, iv. 438, 463: auxili- 
ary verb joined witha participle, 
li. 211, 273: see adso ewat in the 
Greek Index. 

Verbals in -réoy, construction 


with, lil. 134, 154, 309, 470. 


Words, supply of:—words sup- 
plied from a part of a preceding 
word, ll. 200 sq.?, 384 (vopos from 
vopobérns) ; lil. 193 (apxnv from 

povapxioy); iil, Additions and 
Corrections, p. 598 (réxva from 
rexvorroiay): iv. 426 (roY pepo 
from moAvpepovs) ; iv. 531 (roy 
poder from apiaGous) : 

iL. 325 (6 vopodérns from rap 
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yopwv): iv. 371 (of wAeious from 
TO meiov), 542 (Trav Snporixay 
from of Snpos) : 

¢xew often to be supplied (ii. 
267, 353; ili. 221, 5125 iv. 205): 
the auxiliary verb (see Verb) : 
(ny (11. 269) : 

iv. 371 (Avoews with dpxn), 381 
(peraBoAns or Péopas with ravrny 
rHy dpxqv), 443 (ris POopas with 
airias), 479 (‘the durability of ’ 
with raurns ris rupavvibos) : 

ili. §28, 532; iv. 246: see also 
ii, 99, 266, 285, 308, 353, 371; 
li. 251, 292, 351, 418, 460, 470; 
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lv. 174, 205, 246, 262, 287, 301, 
351, 354, 370, 400, 426-428, 
435» 443, 462, 480, 483, 505, 
etc 

word to be supplied which is 
not quite suitable, ii. 183, 262; 
lil, 300, 412 Sq.; Iv. 229, 234, 
338, 


550. 
Words introduced late into the 


sentence, iil, 192, 195, 211 sq.,: 
279, 437, 483, 512, 531: one 
word made to serve for two, iii, 
197; iv. 234: words common 
to two clauses placed in the 
first of them, Iv. 474 sq. 


SYMBOLS AND ABBREVIATIONS. 


Vat. Pal. = the Palimpsest Fragments of the Third and Sixth (Fourth) 
Books in the Vatican Library (see vol. i. p. vii sq., and 
vol. ii. p. xlii sq.). 


M*=B + aaa superioris, of the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan. 


P! = 2023 of the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. 


corr.) P! = corrections in P' in ink of the same colour as 
the MS. 


p' = corrections in P' in a paler ink. | 
TY = the Greek text rendered by the Vetus Interpres, William 
of Moerbeke. 


P*= the I> of Bekker, MS. Coislin 161 in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris. 


corr.’ P? = corrections in P* in ink of the same colour as 
the MS. 


corr.? P* = corrections in P? in darker ink than the MS. 
corr.® P* = corrections in P* in paler ink than the MS. 
P® = 2026 of the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. 


corr.’ P* = corrections in P* in ink of the same colour as 
the MS. 


P* = 2025 of the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. 
P* = 1858 of the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. 
P* =: 1857 of the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. 
Q = Marcianus Venetus 200. 
M? = Marcianus Venetus 213. 
Q> =< Laurentianus 81, 5. 
R> = Laurentianus 81, 6. 
S> = Laurentianus 81, 21. 
T> = Urbinas 46. 
U>= Marcianus Venetus Append. 4, 3. 
V> =: Vaticano-Palatinus 160. 
L* = Lipsiensis bibliothecae Paulinae 1335. 
C‘= Florentinus Castiglionensis iv (Acquisti nuovi) in the 
Laurentian Library at Florence. 
O' = 112, Corpus Christi College, Oxford (see vol. ii. pp. xii, 
58 qq). 
corr.’ O' (see vol. ii. p. 59). 
Harl = Brit. Mus. MS. Harl. 6874 (see vol. 111. Appendix A). 
C° = a MS. known to Camerarius, but now lost. 
Ald. = the Aldine edition (see vol. ii. p. xlv). 
Vet. Int. = the Latin Translation of the Politics by the Vetus Inter- 
pres, William of Moerbeke. 
Ar. == Leonardus Aretinus’ Latin Translation of the Politics. 
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II = the consent of the Aldine edition and all extant complete 
MSS., so far as they were examined for Susemihl’s 
editions (see vol. ii. p. xlix). 

1 = the consent of rM*P'. 

Ii? = the consent of the Aldine edition and the MSS. of the 
second family (P?**+*Q MP QP RSP T> UP VP L*C%), 
so far as they were examined for Susemihl’s editions. 


II? = the consent of the Aldine edition and the MSS. of the less 
good variety of the second family (P**Q M>Q» R>S> 
T> U> V>LS), subject to the same limitation. 
a= 19, sctences et arts, latin, of the Bibliothéque de |’Arsenal 
at Paris, a MS. of William of Moerbeke’s Latin Trans- 
lation of the Politics collated for Sus. (vol. ii. p. xli sq.; 
see also Sus.', p. xxxiv sq.). 


bcghk!m = other MSS. of William of Moerbeke’s Latin Translation 
consulted by Sus. (see as to them Sus.?, p. xxxv sqq.). 
o= 112, Balliol College, Oxford, a MS. of the same Latin 
Translation (see vol. ii. p. 61 sq.). 
y = Bodl. Canon. Class. Lat. 174 (see vol. ii. p. 62). 
z= ro ee Library, Cheltenham (see vol. ii. pp. xli sq., 
sq.). 


n (see Sus.’, p. xxxviii). 
s (see Sus.’, p. xii). 
Alb. = the commentary of Albertus Magnus (see Sus.’, p. xii). 
Bas,.®== the third Basle edition of Aristotle published in 1550 
(vol. ii. p. xivi). 
Bekk.' = the Berlin Academy edition of Aristotle in quarto form 
edited by Bekker and published in 1831. 


Bekk.® = the edition of the Politics in octavo edited by Bekker, the 
second edition of which appeared in 1855. 


Sus.' = the edition of the Politics published by Susemihl in 1872. 


Sus.* = the edition of the Politics in two volumes published by 
Susemihl in 1879. 


Sus.* = the edition of the Politics belonging to the Bibliotheca 
Teubneriana published by Susemihl in 1882. 


Sus.** =the revision of the last-named edition published by 
Susemihl in 1894. 
Sus.‘ = the edition of the Politics in English by Susemihl and 
R. D. Hicks, of which the first volume was published 
in 1894. 
pr. prefixed to the name of a MS. refers to its original state, 
and distinguishes an original reading from a correction. 
corr. prefixed to the name of a MS. denotes a correction. 
rec. prefixed to the name of a MS. denotes a recent hand. 
marg. = in the margin. 
marg.rec.= a recent hand in the margin. r. 
Half brackets ([]) have been used by me in printing the 
Greek text in passages needing, in my opinion, to be 
placed elsewhere (see vol. iv. pp. 38, 59). 





